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THE  FLITOH  OF  BACON: 

OR, 

THE  OVSTOK  07  DUHXOW. 
A   TALE   OF  ENGLISH   HOME.* 

BY  THE  EDrrOB. 
Pabt  thb  Sixth. 

tSie  procession  of  4e  iplfttj^. 
I. 

TaB  Last  Night  in  the  Haunted  Room. 

Sib  Waltbb,  we  have  said,  took  no  part  in  the  festtyities  at  Monk- 
bury  Place. 

ala  spirits  were  not  equal  to  so  great  a  demand  upon  them  as  par- 
ticipation in  such  rejoicjnffs  would  have  occasioned ;  and  feeline  he  should 
only  check  the  general  hiurity  by  his  presence,  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion, early  in  we  day,  of  returning  to  Dunmow.  The  Squire  would 
ftin  have  detained  hun,  but  he  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind,  he  said,  to  re-visit  the  old  Frioiy  Church, 
and  to  pass  anoUier  night  in  the  Haunted  Room. 

Findmg  oppontion  useless,  the  Squire  was  obliged  to  yield.  ^  Well, 
if  you  must  go,  you  must,"  he  said.  ^'  But  I  rely  on  your  coming  back 
to-morrow.  I  shall  then  have  a  communication  of  importance  to  make  to 
vou — ^unless  I  am  forestalled  in  the  interim,  as  may  possibly  be  the  case. 
1  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  the  matter  now.  I  need  not  tell  you  to 
tonsider  this  house  as  your  own.  Use  it  as  you  please.  Rooms  shall  be 
prepared  for  you,  where  you  will  be  perfisctly  undisturbed — quite  left  to 
yourself,  if  you  prefer  solitude.  Bring  any  one  you  choose  with  you — 
I  mean,  supposing  you  should  uneipectedly  meet  with  a  friend." 

<' Little  Mkelihw>d  of  that,"  Sir  Walter  replied,  with  a  &int  smile. 

*  4^  NonCB^ — The  Author  o/thi$  Work  ruerves  the  right  qftranelatmg  tt 
ifc^—VOt.  CI.  NO.  COCCI.  B 


2  Tlie  Flitch  of  Bacon :  or,  the  Custom  of  Dunmow. 

**  My  friends  were  never  yeiy  numerous,  and  I  am  well-nigh  forgotten 
by  the  few  who  remain/' 

"  But  it  may  so  happen,"  the  Squire  remarked.  "  We  frequently  meet 
with  people  we  least  expect — sometimes,  with  those  we  fancy  wholly  lost 
tous.[' 

This  was  said  with  a  certain  significance,  which  did  not  escape  Htz- 
walter  at  the  time,  though  be  ansrwasd*  aoie  fully  oompwhinAid  his 
fiiend'ft  meaaing. 

Equally  deaf  was  the  old  baronet  to  the  entreaties  of  Alured  and 
Rose  to  stay  with  them,  and  while  he  was  bidding  them  feurewell,  a  hasty 
conyersation  respecting  his  movements  took  place  in  private  between  the 
Squire  and  Roper ;  the  result  of  which  was  the  immediate  departure  of 
the  indefatigable  aliewsrd  on  some  errand  of  anpoilanoi. 

Mounted  on  one  of  the  best  hunters  in  the  stables.  Roper  was  soon  out 
of  the  park,  and  on  the  way  to  Dunmow,  where  he  arrived  before  Sir 
Walter  had  quitted  Monkbuiy  Place.  Owing  to  the  delay  of  the  postilion, 
who  was  making  merry  in  the  servants'-haU^  and  did  not  like  to  leave 
his  comfortable  quarters — and  it  may  be,  also,  owing  to  a  hint  from  the 
Squire  to  Mosscrop,  the  old  baronet's  post-chaise  was  not  brought  round 
for  an  hour  or  more.  So  the  steward  got  a  good  starts  if  he  wished  to 
be  beforehand  with  him. 

At  last.  Sir  Walter  drove  off,  and  porsumg  the  same  road  as  Roper, 
in  due  time  reached  Little  Dunmow.  Alighting  at  the  sexton's  dwelling, 
he  obtained  from  him  the  keys  of  the  Priory  Church,  and  proceeded 
thither  alone. 

Once  more  he  stood  aoaong  the  tombs  of  Us  anccBtors. 

His  emotions  were  deep  and  solemn,  but  less  painful  than  those  he  had 
experienced  on  a  former  occasion.  Remorse  nad  ceased  to  goad  him. 
Calmness  had  succeeded  agitation.  He  could  meditate  with  composure 
upon  death,  and  life  hereafter.  His  earthly  pilgrimage  he  thought  drew 
towards  in  end,  and  he  might  hope^  ere  k>ng,  to  meet  agam  his  departed 
wife. 

Some  time  was  passed  in  anek  contcmplafcit— ij  imd  ka  than  entered 
Ihe  arched  recess^  and  knelt  before  the  saintly  rafics  enshocbwd  in  4be  dst 
within  it. 

Ab  he  concluded  a  prayer^  and  bowed  his  head  apoa  his  breast,  he 
beard  a  slight  sound  belmid  him.  A  footstep!  Tethowooiild  that  beP 
He  had  taken  the  same  precaution  as  on  his  fbcmar  visit  to  the  aacred 
edifice,  and  locked  the  door.  No  one  ought  to  be  within  the  chnrdb. 
A  ehUl  came  over  him,  and  he  hesitated  to  lode  round. 

Why  should  he  fear  ?  The  church  was  not  fflomined  by  ghostly  moon- 
beams now,  but  full  of  garidi  light ;  and  the  sun  shone  upon  the  raarbla 
tonobe  and  upon  the  gravestones  on  iJie  floor. 

Were  those  gravestones  yawning  to  give  up  Aeir  dead?  Did  faia  eyes 
deceive  him,  or  was  yon  ponderous  dab  closing  riowly  like  a  trap-door? 
Delusion ! — mere  delusion ! 

One  thing  was  palpable  enough— a  letter.  It  waa  Ijing  en  the  ground, 
close  to  the  monument  of  the  founder  of  hu  line.  Not  many  minutea 
mo  he  stood  on  that  predae  spot.  It  must  have  been  placed  diere  since. 
Bat  how  ? — by  whom? 

Haatening  to  pick  it  up^  he  glanced  at  the  aupeiacriptioa.    It  waa 


Uke  FUteh  icjf  Bacon :  or,  the  Cu$tmn  of  Dmrmw. 


i  to  Imwilt    He  oooU  not  be  miataken  as  to  those  well-koonvtf 
The  handvritoig:  was  his  wife's  I    The  iok  fresh  as  if  jmff 
bMHsmaI  if  sttdhftAagcoiildbel 
.  Ss  lamtm  ahttostiJMhd  hin,  tmi  his  eeases  seened  fleeing  horn,  excess' 
of  eaiotiQa.    His  had  not  stwmgA  to  open  the  letter  on  which  his  hopes 


At  last  the  effort  was  made,  and  doubt  gave  way  to  wildest  exultataon.' 

Then  w«re  the  wodds  he  read  : 

<<  Be  of  good  cheer,  JSSt  WMer.  The  worst  cs  ptut  Return  to  efte^ 
(Minn,    Smk  the  Hmamd  Boom.  At  mithviffki  aii thaU  be  revealed.*' 

^She  lives!  she  livesr  he  cried.  ^ The  tale  I  heaid  oi  her  death 
w»  aa  iBFsatwik.  I  shall  behold  her  again—shail  <slaspherto  my  heart 
OBoe  mora.  Kind  Heayen  support  me  !^-or  Mb  flood  of  deh^t  will 
overwhelm  me,  and  I  skdl  die  before  tlie  appomted  hoar." 

JBe  leaned  against  the  tomb,  and  strove  to  control  his  tumcdtiums 
fealaagt. 

At  first,  some  miigivinigs  wonkL  intrude  upon  his  joy,  but,  by-and-by, 
they  whoUy  disappeared,  and  his  ooafidenoe  m  a  speedy  meeting  with  his^ 
leit  wife  became  mm. 

He  had  entered  that  Httle  chmtii  a  sad  man,  with  his  thoughts  upon 
the  grave,  anxious  only  to  rejoin  one  gone  tbitber  before  lum.  He 
qmtted  it,  hc^pefiil,  joyfid,  clinging  to  the  worid,  which  he  found  she  still 
tenanted. 

On  aixiviag  nt  tin  Old  Inn  at  I>unniow,  he  was  reoenW  by  {»etty 
Peggy,  the  chambermaid,  who  told  him  her  master  and  miirtress  were 
gone  to  Monkbury  Place,  in  consequence  of  what  they  had  heard  from 
Mr.  Boper  of  the  great  rricncings  occurring  there;  but  she  would 
da  her  beet  to  make  him  oommrtsbie  in  their  absence.  Sir  Walter  was 
surprised  to  find  timt  Roper,  whom  he  £uuned  he  had  left  at  the  Hall,' 
should  hare  been  at  the  rlitdi,  and  he  oould  not  help  ooooeetmg  iJie 
steward's  hurried  visit  vridi  the  mysterious  ciroumstance  which  had  just 
taken  place  at  the  Piiory  Chureh.  No  matter.  If  Boper  gave  him  back 
Ins  wife,  he  dwrnld  be  for  ever  indebted  to  him. 

The  old  baronet  at  onoe  proceeded  to  the  Haunted  Room,  where  soma 
lafiiidismials  were  set  before  him  by  Peggy,  who  cared  little  for  ghosts 
in  the  daytime^  and  could  dtspeose  with  Carroty  Dick's  company. 
However,  she  was  punished  for  her  temerity.  Something  she  saw,  on 
quitting  the  room,  at  the  end  of  the  dark  corridor,  made  her  set  up  a 
snnek,  and  caused  the  destruction  of  a  plate  she  held  in  her  hand. 

Sir  Walter  oame  fordi  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  found  that 
tfas  ehambermsid's  tenor  had  been  oooasioned  by  a  woman  in  tattered 
apparel,  and  of  haggard  looks,  who  was  now  slowly  advancing  towarda 
them.  Sir  Walter  recognised  her  at  once.  It  was  Alioe  Aggs— the 
aaschief-maksr  —the  cause  of  snob  dire  calamity  to  himself,  aM  to  his 
wtfe.  He  motioned  die  woman  to  keep  aloo^  hut  die  would  ^not  be 
foahiddea,  and  creeping  on,  threw  berseu  at  his  feet,  imploring  hb  for» 
giw»Bness>  Peggy  pretended  to  h«y  away— thengh  her  euiiodty 
prompted  her  to  remain  within  easshot. 

^^I  do foigive  j«n^  woman,  for  the  injuries  you  hawo  done  me,*^  Sir 
Walter  said,  -^and  may  Bsavun  forg^v«  yon  likewise^ 
^  '•Tbrnjoa  know  my  lady  was  innocent,"  Alioe  Aggs  replied,     ''i 
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came  to  make  a  clear  breast  of  it»  and  tell  yon  so.  I  hare  been  annfiil 
woman.  Sir  Walter,  and  Heaven  has  requited  me  for  mj  wickednenu 
Since  die  time  when  all  those  dreadfol  things  occoxred — and  espedally 
ance  my  poor  injored  lady's  death — I  have  not  known  a  day's  happiness. 
Nothing  has  prospered  with  me.  I  should  have  prayed  to  oe  released — 
but  I  feared  to  die.  Tour  fox^giveness  has  made  me  fed  somewhat  easier. 
Oh  t  if  I  could  obtunhers r 

**  Do  not  despair  of  that,"  Sir  Walter  rejoined,  touched  by  her  piteous 
accents.     *^  Her  heart  was  ever  open  to  compassion." 

"  I  know  it,"  Alice  groaned — "  but  that  heart  is  cold  now.  Not  even 
your  words  can  move  it.  Hear  me,  Sir  Walter.  A  curse  has  been  laid 
upon  my  head  by  dying  lips-^and  it  clings  to  me,  and  will  cling  to  the 
last  roverty  and  distress  have  come  upon  me,  and  shame.  But  for  a 
scanty  pittance  allowed  me  by  Mr.  Roper,  I  should  have  died  of  want 
long  ago.  All  those  I  hare  known  have  cast  me  off— all  others  shun 
me.  I  have  no  refoge — not  eyen  the  grave.  I  am  ever  brooding 
upon  the  past^-ever  lamenting  it — ^and  when  you  entered  my  miserable 
abode  last  night,  I  was  trying  to  persuade  myself  that  all  would  yet 
come  right,  and  that  my  dear  mistress,  whom  I  have  ofiben  seen  in  my 
dreams,  not  with  a  countenance  of  frowns^  but  with  a  benignant  smile 
like  an  angel,  would  foxgive  me." 

*'  And  so  she  will,"  Sir  Walter  said.  '^  Get  up,  Alice,  get  up.  Yoo 
shall  know  the  truth.    Your  mistress  yet  lives." 

*' lives!"  Alice  cried — ''lives!  You  would  not  decdve  me,  rir,  I  am 
sure.  Yet  my  heart  almost  refoses  to  credit  such  glad  tidings.  Shall 
I  see  her  again  p" 

^  You  sludL  And  let  that  assurance  content  you  for  the  present,"  Sir 
Walter  rejoined.  ^  Go  below,  and  remain  within  the  bouse  till  you  are 
summoned.     It  may  be  past  midnight  before  I  send  for  you." 

*'  I  will  await  your  pleasure,  sir — if  it  be  till  dawn,"  Alice  replied, 
departing  ;  while  Sir  Walter  re-entered  the  room. 

''  What  a  wicked  woman  !"  Peggy  mentally  ejaculated,  preceding 
her — *'  and  what  a  very  strange  old  gentleman.  Not  summon  her  tiU 
past  midnight,  indeed  I  I  wonder  why.  It's  quite  dear  I  shan't  get 
much  rest  to-night — but  it  don't  matter.  Master  and  missis  won't  be 
home  till  late,  I  dare  say,  from  Monkbury  Place,  and  Carroty  Dick  will 
sit  up  and  keep  me  compaoy." 

Tune  passed  slowly  with  Sir  Walter,  whose  iinpadence  was  so  great 
that  he  thought  midnight  would  never  arrive.  He  tried  to  read,  but 
could  not  fix  his  attention  upon  the  book  he  opened.  A  hundred 
times  and  more  did  he  refer  to  his  wife's  letter  to  assure  himself  of  its 
reality. 

It  grew  dark,  and  Peggy,  escorted  as  for  as  the  door  by  CarToty 
Dick,  brought  in  candles.  As  she  threw  fresh  wood  upon  tne  fire,  in« 
quiring  if  uie  old  gentleman  wanted  anything  more,  and  receiving  aa 
answer  in  the  negative,  the  inquisitive  chambermaid  stole  a  glance 
round  the  room,  but  she  saw  nothing  to  reward  her  curiosity.  She  could 
not  hear  even  the  rustle  of  a  petticoat. 

*'  She's  not  come  yet,  Dick,*'  Peggy  remariced  to  her  red-polled  lover  on 
her  return;  *^  1  wonder  whether  he  expects  the  ghost  to  come  to  life,  or 
what?     It's  something  very  extraordinary.     I  can  get  nothing  out  of 
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old  Alice.  We  most  wait  till  midnigfat—and  then,  if  he  calls  her.  III 
follow  her  up-stain.     Toull  come  with  me.'' 

Dick  gave  a  rery  reluctant  assent,  and  they  moved  off. 

The  wished-for  noor  arrived.     The  clock  struck  twelve  I 

Scarcely  had  the  last  vibrations  ceased,  than  Sir  Walter  heard  a 
slight  noise  in  the  mysterious  closet.  The  tapestry  hangbg  befiire  it 
was  drawn  aside,  and  a  female  figure  stood  before  him. 

It  was  Lady  Fitewalter. 

Pale — ^very  pale — almost  a  shadow — robed  in  white— and  looking  so 
unearthly,  tfaiat  her  husband  for  a  moment  doubted  if  she  could  be  living. 

Another  instant  and  his  doubts  were  dispelled.  She  lived — she 
breathed.     He  had  knelt  to  her — ^had  heard  her  voice  murmuring  for* 

giveness— had  clasped  her  hand,  bathing  it  with  his  tears — had  strained 
er  to  his  heart 
Heaven  grant  he  should  not  go  mad  with  delight  I    Extreme  joy  was 
harder  to  bear  than  extreme  wa     He  thought  he  had  nerved  hmiself 
for  this  moment,  but  all  gave  way  before  the  torrent,  and  he  wept  like  a 
child. 

He  grew  calmer.  He  examined  her  features  through  his  blinded  gaae. 
Still  the  same  to  him,  though  so  fearfolly  attenuated.  Still  the  same  to 
him,  though  the  raven  locks  were  blanched,  and  the  dark  eves  deeply 
sunken  in  their  sockets.  Enough  for  him  she  lived.  His  beloved— nis 
deplored— his  injured  Juga  lived.  He  held  her  in  his  arms.  The 
troubled  dream  was  over,  and  he  had  awakened  to  indescribable  happi- 
ness. He  seemed  to  have  become  younger  by  twenty  years  than  he  nad 
been  a  fow  moments  ago. 

The  fiist  delirious  transports  of  the  meeting  over,  he  was  able  to  ask 
for  some  explanation,  and  amidst  frequent  interruptions  on  his  own  part — 
tendernesses,  self-repr6ache8,  and  new  entreaties  for  forgiveness — ^received 
from  her  the  foUowing  particulars. 

An  antidote  to  the  &tal  draught  she  had  swallowed  had  been  promptly 
procured  by  Roper,  and  other  restorative  measures  being  adopted,  she  was 
broueht  back  to  an  existence,  which  at  that  time  was  hateful  to  her. 
At  &st,  she  was  incensed  against  her  preserver,  but  after  a  time  her 
heart  being  softened  by  the  religious  counsels  of  worth;^  Mr.  Leslie,  die 
became  recondled  to  life.  But  she  desired  it  to  be  ^ven  out  that  die 
was  no  more — and  so  earnest  were  her  entreaties  in  this  respect,  that  her 
wishes  were  complied  with,  and  due  precautions  being  taken,  all  believed 
in  her  decease.  She  lived  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  and.was  visited  by 
no  one  except  Roper  and  the  curate.  Her  litde  cottage  adjoined  the 
garden  of  the  old  Uall,  and  communicated  with  it  at  the  back.  Hence, 
we  could  easily  visit  her  former  abode  at  night,  and  constantiy  did  so. 
As  long  as  the  house  remained  untenanted,  these  nocturnal  visits  were 
littie  observed,  though,  even  then,  reports  arose  that  a  white  figure  had  been 
seen  gliding  along  the  corridor;  but  when  the  place  was  converted  into 
an  inn,  and  she  was  more  than  once  encountered  in  her  walks,  it  could 
not  be  doubted  that  an  apparition  had  been  seen.  Wishing  to  encourage 
the  notion,  she  aided  her  spectral  appearance  by  shroud-Uke  attire,  and 
managed  to  render  her  movements  almost  noiseless.  She  had  recourse  to 
other  contrivances  to  ^ve  effect  to  the  character  she  assumed.  In  this  way 
she  succeeded  in  scaring  all  the  guests  from  one  wing  of  the  house^  and 
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dBold  wMp  and  pny  af  «f  oU,  sod  paas  die  Itmg  hons  «f  the  aMkt  in 
the  room  which  had  once  been  ker  own*  Thus  jean  flew  by.  She  mm 
nothing  of  her  son  wiio  had  been  taken  ficom  her  when  a  cluid--^)r  of 
her  husband.  B01&  believed  her  dead.  How  indeed  she  oonianned  to 
live  on  wae  a  maxveL  But  at  the  bottom  of  ail  her  gEieC  there  was 
Hope*  Roper  had  always  assured  her  that,  some  daj>  her  innoceiioe 
would  be  established,  and  a  leoonciliation  taice  {dace  hetween  her  and 
Sir  Walter.     That  day  was  long  in  coming — ^bot  it  had  eome  at  last* 

Her  noctvnnnl  visits  were  not  entiieiy  confined  to  the  old  hoose. 
SometinMB,  she  repaired  to  the  little  Piiory  Chofoh  to  pny.  She  had 
aoeess  to  the  yaults,  from  which  theve  was  a  secret  entranoe  to  the 
interior  of  llie  saered  fabric,  by  means  of  a  movable  gravestone.  She 
was  there  when  Sir  Walter  entered  the  sacred  structure  on  the  previoos 
night.  She  had  heard  his  self-accusations  and  bitter  regrets— and  had 
whh  diffieidty  refrained  from  declarix^  hetsel£  But  she  had  not  then 
conaaiind  witn  Roper,  and  waited  for  1:^  advioe.  Not  seeing  die  steward. 
that  night,  she  paid  her  customary  visit  to  her  old  room-'-and  it  was 
needless  to  repeat  what  had  then  occurred.  When  she  was  hastiiy 
apprised  by  Roper,  on  the  morrow,  of  her  husband's  movements,  she 
again  sought  the  old  Priory  Chnieh — found  Sir  Walter  there-^and 
placed  the  letter  in  his  way. 

Then  came  Sir  Walter's  tarn.  He  aoquainted  her  with  all  that 
had  recently  happened  to  him.  He  told  her  of  his  reconciliation  with 
their  son.  He  expressed  his  perfect  satisfaction  at  Alured's  mar- 
rii^-— and  spoke  in  rapturous  terms  of  their  daiighter4n-law.  He 
detailed  the  strange  discoveries  that  had  been  made  at  Monkbory  Place 
— which,  strange  as  they  were,  were  not  equal  to  the  lastand  greatest  dis- 
co¥ery  reserved  £ar  him— that  of  his  lost  wife.  And  then  he  recollected, 
from  the  hint  tfarovm  out  by  him,  that  the  Squire  must  be  aware  diat. 
Lady  Fitzwalter  was  still  alive — ^having  no  doabt  been  made  acquainted 
with  die  secnt  by  Rc^wr. 

One  cineoaaataaoe  only  required  exfdanadon.  Sir  Walter  approached 
it  with  a  vi^ae  sense  of^^  dread — but  all  most  now  be  made  clear. 

**  Oa  your  disappearance  last  nig^t,"  he  said,  '<  when  I  followed  you 
to  the  verge  of  that  closet,  another  phantom — as  I  then  deemed  it — rose 
before  me.     Was  it  of  your  contrivance  ?" 

^  No,"  she  replied,  looking  hard  at  him, 

^  Then,  indeed,  it  was  a  spirit  I  beheld,"  Fitswalter  pursued.  "*  It 
stood  there^-^here  where  I  point— ha!" 

And  he  became  suddenly  fixed  in  an  attitude  o£  terror. 

^  What  do  yon  behddr'  Lady  Fitewaltcr  demanded,  loeldng  in  the 
saaae  direction,  but  perceiving  nothing. 

^  It  is  he— my  friend,"  he  r^oiaed.  *<  His  aspect  is  wh<^ly  chained. 
ItweanaheaWoIysmiie.    I  am  pardoned-^pardoned    HeaoosfAsmy 


AmI  he  dnmped  upon  his  knees,  stretching  out  his  hands. 

^  is  it  gone  ?"  Ladf  Fitawidter  asked,  ohanving  a  change  hi  his  ooun- 


«'  Even  90,"  he  replied    *^  Pray  with  me,  Jug%— pray  with  meu' 
She  complied,  and  they  ioined  together  in  fei^ent  supplioaitaon. 
When  they  arose  with  lightsned  hearts,  Alice  Aggs  was  sua 
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te  r«sei?e  ker  lady's  iatgvmusB^    It  ceemed  ag  if  (Jm  ^wretched  wvamat 
Imt  spnred  ^  thifl^  far  mt  day  ahe  wcsA  to  Imt  aoooaut    Bat  th* 


n. 

Amubath,  the  Tubk. 

Nbablt  oz  xnondis  hftd  eiafMed,  and  June  had  airifed  in  all  iti 
wmirili  and  beauty. 

A  delightful  erenin^.  Beneatfa  ooa  of  the  great  elaortroeB  in  front  of 
Ae  Old  Lm  a  laige  and  mexTT  party  were  assembled.  They  were  en- 
joying the  refreshing  oodbess  of  tae  twilight  hour--and  m  bowl  of  capital 
pmach  at  the  same  time. 

A  bendi  encircled  the  enormons  trunk  of  the  old  tree — hooL  one  of 
the  arms  of  which  the  fiamous  sign  of  the  Flitch  was  suspended — and 
tkia  acoommodated  Jonas  and  his  wife ;  but  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
gathered  round  the  table,  on  which  pipes^  g^ases,  and  a  nighty  punch- 
bowl were  set  The  company  consi^ed  fbr  the  most  part  of  &e  Jury  of 
BaehekNcs  and  Maidens;  but  besides  these  ihere  were  the  Bailiff  of* 
Dunmow  and  two  of  the  burgesses,  Parson  Bush,  the  Squire's  chi^lain, 
and  Will  Crane,  the  Sqnice's  head  huntsman.  All  were  guests  of  the 
hospitable  landlord,  who  had  invited  them  to  a  litde  mefry-makm^, 
preparatory  to  a  very  impoitant  event,  in  connexion  widi  himaslf,  wlnoi 
WW  to  come  off  on  Uie  morrow. 

At  a  smaller  table,  beneadi  the  sbter  elm-tree,  the  Dunmow  minstrels 
^A«re  placed — two  fiddles^  a  fiute,  and  a  bassoon — ^ready  for  song  or 
dance  as  the  company  mig^t  require. 

The  evening,  we  repeat,  was  deHgfatfiil-^HXX^  oahn,  and  bright. 
Laden  with  sweet  scents  ftom  new-mown  meadows  on  die  banks  of  the^ 
Ghelmer  came  the  soft  western  breeae.  Swifts  and  swaiiows  were  skim- 
mii^  past,  twitteiing,  or  catching  ffies  on  the  placid  stream.  Among  the 
6ttn>bosy  fields  might  be  seen  well-£]ied  hay-carts  wendiag  their  way 
tounuds  loitj  stacks.  Pleasant  sonnds  reaehed  die  ear — m^  waxbUnr 
of  the  bladdiird  and  thrush — the  wsRy  laughter  of  the  jocund  ban£ 
of  haymakers — ^the  mower  whetting  his  scythe — the  cawing  of  rooks— i- 
the  ham  of  the  dor-fly — and  die  distant  jingling  of  tiny  bells,  announcing 
the  approach  of  the  Chelmsford  waggon. 

Viewed  in  that  resy  twiiighl,  how  pietaresqne  and  beautiful  looked 
the  Old  Inn!  And  how  wdl  the  many  party  benevth  dio  great  elm- 
tBse  harmonised  witii  it !  It  was  the  v«ry  hour  on  whssh  to^ardye  theve. 
And  so  thought  a  tnpreller  who  was  sbwty  appreaohiagit  in  dieChehns- 
find  waggon,  before  mentioned. 

But  h^bre  this  travoUer  reaches  his  desdnadon,  kt  us  lee  what  oar 
^Rvdiy  heat  was  about.  Fail  of  confidenee  in  the  ipeedy  realisation  of 
has  loog-cheiiahed  wishes,  ike  little  lellow  waa  in  a  stste  of  poaitivo 
fawdto&.  NoKt  day,  the  FEtoh  wodd  be  his  own.  At  noon,  tOi- 
morrow,  his  claim  was  to  be  made  at  theCoart  Baron  of  Litde  Dun- 
mow,  and  die  decision  was  certam  to  be  in  his  ftcvouvi  Quite  certain. 
Oooldiia  netauswei'  moat  salisfatfUii ily— ^ffery qnesdon  lihely  to  be  psit: 
to  bun  ?  Cofdd  not  IMDy  dodM  same  ?  Had  dwy  not  plea^  of  wit- 
iHsan  tto  eonbbonte  lh«r  assertioos  P— U^ily-mpeetahla  witaessos- 
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die  Biuliff  of  Dunmowy  and  the  two  burpeaws — to  saj  nothing  of 

Feggyy  Carroty  Dick,  and  the  rest  of  their  hou8ehQld--4Jl  of  wfaoia 

were  prepared  to  depose  on  oath  to  the  excellent  understandine  ^as  &r 

as  they  knew)  between  the  landlord  and  his  roonse,  and  to  uieir  per-  . 

feet  conjugal  felicity.     It  was  true  that  Alurea  Fitzwalter  and  his  wife  i 

were  candidates  for  the  prize.    But  what  of  that  ?    Jonas  Netdebedand 

Nelly  stood  first  on  the  Register,  and  if  they  were  successful  (as  thej 

were  sure  to  be)»  Alured  ana  Rose  must  wait  for  another  twelvemonth— 

the  gift  having  been  discovered,  on  careful  examination  of  the  Charter 

by  Mr.  Koper,  to  be  limited  to  one  couple  daring  the  year. 

One  person  only  had  Jonas  dreaded.  Luckily,  that  detested  individoal 
was  away,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  f^pear  against  him  as  a  witness. 
Nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  impudent  rascal  since  the  great  rejoicings 
at  Monkbury  Place,  on  the  day  aner  wiiich  he  had  disappeared— various 
reasons  being  assigned  for  his  sudden  departure,  but  none  particulariy 
to  bis  credit  No,  no,  Captain  Juddock  was  not  likely  to  trouble  him. 
He  was  quite  easy  on  that  score. 

Taking  this  cfaieerful  view  of  things,  Jonas  surrendered  himself  to  full 
enjojrment  of  the  moment;  and  was  laughing,  jesting,  and  filling  the 
glasses  of  his  friends,  when  the  Chelmsford  waggon  came  up. 

Nelly  had  just  remarked  that  she  always  assodated  the  jingHng  of  its 
bells  with  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Pk>t — Sir  Walter  she  meant — and  she  won- 
dered whether  anybody,  as  singular  as  that  eooentric  old  gentleman, 
was  coming  now.  Scareely  were  the  words  out  of  her  mouth,  when  Ben 
the  Waffgoner  announced  uiat  he  had  a  guest  for  the  Flitch. 

**  And  a  rum  un  he  be,"  Ben  said,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  *^  Fro* 
foreign  parts  I  reckon.    He  ben't  dressed  like  a  Christian." 

A  stranger* from  foreien  parts!  Nelly's  curiority  was  instantly  ex- 
cited. So  was  Jonas's^— >but  a  feeliog  of  uneasiness  (ne  knew  not  exactly 
wherefore)  stole  over  him.  He  disHked  strangers — eroecially  from  forogn 
parts — ^though  thdr  visits  to  the  Flitch  were  few  and  far  between.  How- 
ever, Carroty  IMck  and  Peggy  were  called  forth ;  and  presenUy  from  the 
back  of  the  waggon  emeiged  a  most  extraordinary  personage,  whose  like 
had  never  before  been  seen  at  Dunmow.  His  appearance  fiilly  justified 
Ben's  description. 

Everybody  rose  firom  their  seats  to  gaze  at  him.  Nelly  was  struck 
with  admiration ;  and  Jonas  looked  quite  dumb-founded. 

A  Turk  of  ffigantic  proportions — ^yes,  a  Turk.  How  he  came  to  be 
in  the  ChelmimMd  waggon  Nelly  could  not  conceive — but  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  &ct  A  Turk  he  was,  if  ever  there  was  one,  as  was 
shown  by  his  loose  white  trousers,  his  embroidered  sandals,  the  sash 
round  his  wtust  in  which  a  silver-sheathed  ataghan  was  stuck,  the  short 
crimson  jacket  edged  with  gold,  the  curled  scimetar  at  his  ride,  and  the 
enormous,  many-folded  turban  on  his  head,  with  the  crescent  in  front  of 
it.  A  Turk  beyond  all  question,  and  a  pro<iQgiously  handsome  Turk  too^ 
Nelly  thought,  with  his  long,  shining  black  beard,  and  his  flashing  black 
eyes,  full  of  Oriental  roguery. 

Carroty  Dick  ventureid  to  inquire  for  the  Turkish  sentleman's  lug* 
gage.  A  huge,  shabby-looking  portmanteau  was  brought  out,  together 
witn  a  long  cherry-stick  pipe,  and  a  pouch  filled  with  tobacco.  The. 
portmanteau  was  carried  off  by  Dick,  but  the  pipe  and  the  pouch  weva 
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delmied  by  Peegy  to  the  Turk,  who  received  them.  fix>m  her  hands  with 
aomething  so  like  a  wink,  that  it  called  a  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  the  in- 
genuous oiambennaid. 

"  Does  the  Turkish  gentleman  speak  English  ?''  Jonas  inquired  of  the 
waggoner, 

''  Ay,  ay,  sir,''  Ben  replied,  still  grinning.  '<  He  can  make  hissel 
pratty  weu  understood." 

<'  Then  Til  address  him,"  Jonas  said.  And  making  a  very  low  bow  to 
ihe  stranger,  he  respectfully  begged  to  know  his  pleasure. 

'*  Salam  aleikoum!"  the  Turic  said,  retummg  the  salutation  in 
truly  Eastern  style.  **  Alokoum  salam !  My  pleasure,  worthy  host,  is 
to  rest  for  the  night  within  your  caravanseraL  Let  the  man  who  hath 
brought  me  hither  be  paid." 

''The  waggoner,"  Nelly  mteiposed,  courtseying — "oh  yes,  sir. 
How  much,  sir?" 

<'6iTe  the  dog  a  sequm,"  the  Turk  said.  *<  Ah!  by  Allah!  I  fbiget. 
The  flEur  Frank  Imows  not  the  coin.  Give  him  a  piece  of  silver.  Thy 
£ather  shall  be  repaid." 

"  My  father!"  Nelly  ezdaimed.  '*  If  you  mean  Jonas,  sir, — ^be's  my. 
husband." 

<'  BismiUahl— can  it  be?"  the  Turk  cried.  ''The  aged  infidel  is  un- 
worthy of  such  a  treasure.  Tou  deserve  a  place  in  the  Sultan's  seraglio* 
—by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  yon  ought  to  be  a  Sultana!" 

"By  the  marry-maskins!  I  must  put  a  stop  to  this,"  Jonas  thought ;> 
"  I  cannot  permit  him  to  call  me  an  aged  inndel,  or  to  tell  my.  wife  she. 
ought  to  be  a  Sultana."  The  landlord's  misgivings  were  almost  con- 
firmed, his  perceptions  being  quickened  by  jealousy.     . 

"  Allow  me  to  ask  your  name,  and  title,  sir  P"  he  added. 

"  You  may  call  me  Amurath,"  the  Turk  replied.  ''  I  am  Ez-Aga  o£ 
the  Janissaries,  and  reoentiy  of  the  Court  of  nis  Sublime  Majesty  the 
Sultan  Mahomet  the  FifUk^ 

"Oh,  gracious!  did  you  hear  that,  Jonas?  Amuraih,  Ex-Aga  of  the 
Janny--Janny — ^what^'-ye-call-ums.     What  a  grand  titie !" 

"  Too  grand  by  half.  I'm  not  to  be  taken  in  by  it,"  Jonas  replied. 
*'  I've  found  him  out.  Why,  you  silly  thing,  don't  you  perceive  it^9 
Captain  Juddock?" 

"  Well,  I  dechire  you're  risht,  now  I  look  at  him  agam,"  Nelly  said. 
''But  the  Turkish  dress  and  the  beard  deceived  me." 

"  I'm  not  to  be  so  easily  taken  in,"  Jonas  rejoined*  "  What  the  devil: 
can  have  brought  him  back,  I  wonder?"  he  added  to  himself. 

"Ho!  ho!  ho! — so  you  recognise  me,  eh?  my  worthy  host,"  the. 
giant  roared.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  discover  myself  to  you,  or  your  pretty 
wife,  till  I  had  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  your  joint  expense.  But  by 
Allah!  I  swear  I  have  told  you  the  fact  I  am  no  longer  Juddock— -but 
Amurath.    I  am  a  Mussulman--one  of  the  faithful." 

"  Then  you  really  are  a  Turk?"  Nelly  exclaimed. 

"Beally  and  truly,  my  dear  Mrs.  N.,"  the  giant  replied.  "I had 
some  slight  scruples  at  first ;  but  they  were  overcome,  because  consider- 
able  advantages  were  to  be  derived  from  a  change  of  creed.  Amongst 
th^se  was  the  privilefl;e  of  marrying  ox  wives." 
.  "  Six  wives  I"  NelTjr  ejaculated.  "  How  shocking!  Bat  surely,  yon 
sever  availed  yourself  of  that  wicked  privilege  ?" 
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a  iana  Gm^asa,  Nubias,  and  CacaaBHui  dKr«%  ooiapMnng  mj  I 
in  my  hasty  flight  from  Constantinople." 

«< Oh]  tiie  baM  raiegade !"  Jonas  mnttarad.  *'WmM  A«t  Inwrras 
had  followed  him  !    They  might  have  kept  him  quiet." 

'<Bi:«do  tell  as  what  tookyoa  there?"  N^ysaid. 

^'  Do  me  the  &your  to  fill  my  pipe,  my  dear  Mrs.  N.,  and  tben  I  vffl,*^ 
tbe  giant  reptied,  handing  her  the  tooaoeo-poncili,  and  sqoeemg  her 
fingers  at  we  same  time.  ''Come  joid  sit  beside  me,"  he  Mded, 
tdui^  op  a  position  on  the  drcalar  bench,  mdi  Us  legs  crossed 
vnder  him,  and  inhafing  a  few  whi&  from  the  pipe.  ^  Sit  nearer 
to  me,  I  pimy  of  you»  A  Turk  is  always  respeetfuL  To  begin.  After 
that  agreeable  and  eventfal  night  at  Monkbury  Place,  when  I  had  laflt 
die  pleasure  of  seeing  yon,  I  repaired  next  day  to  Harwich,  and  finding 
my  friend  Captain  Culverin  of  the  Hurhthrumbo  aboot  to  sail  for 
Constantino^e,  I  embarked  with  lum,  and  duly  arrived  at  the  Tazkish 
eapital.  War,  as  you  know,  had  just  broken  out  between  &e  Suhan 
and  Elizabeth  Fetrowna,  Empress  of  Russia.  Detesting  the  latter 
aggressive  snd  bacbarous  power,  and  sympatlusing  vnth  the  respectable 
Ottoman,  I  entered  the  service  of  Mahomet  the  Fifth,  and  fought  under 
the  banner  of  Ae  Crasoent  agamst  the  Russians.  Need  I  say  I  served 
'wAl  distinction?  The  Cxaxiua,  in  her  thinned  hordes,  has  reason  t» 
remember  me.  Retaining  to  Constantinople,  after  a  brief  bat  btilfiant 
campaign,  I  was  received  with  great  disdnotaon  by  the  Saltan,  and 
speediiy  rose  to  high  dignities.  From  a  Bey  I  became  a  PaAa,  and 
lus  Sufahme  Highness  ofiered  to  make  me  Aga  of  the  Janissaries.  Bat 
to  this  end,  it  was  needful  i  shouki  embrace  tiie  Mahometan  iaidi.  I 
had  objections, — bat  they  were  oyeroome,  and  I  was  appointed  leader 
of  the  Sultan's  body-guard.  A  beautiful  villa  was  bestowed  upon  me  on 
die  banks  of  the  Bosporus,  where  I  enjoyed  the  sodeiy  of  my  six  wives, 
and  my  numerous  lovely  slaves — and  there  I  might  be  still— -but  for  an 
«ak)oked-for  and  unfortunate  event." 

«  What  was  it?"  NeHy  inquired. 
.  ^I  must  take  a  frw  whiffs  before  I  can  proceed,"  Amorath  replied. 
^  I  must  cut  this  paxt  of  my  stoty  as  short  as  I  oaa.  It  affects  me  too 
deeply.  In  an  evu  hour,  the  Sultan's  chief  favourite,  Bndocr,  cast  eyes 
of  affection  upon  me.  "Her  charms  proring  irresistible,  a  meeting  took 
{dace  between  us.  Had  it  ended  there,  all  had  been  welL  But  no  wo 
met  again — and  by  treachery  were  surprised.  little  mercy  was  shown 
ns-— or  rather  little  mercy  was,  shown  poor  Badoor.  She  sweps  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  Bosohorus — I  escaped  the  bowstring  by  fiieht" 

^If  I  had  been  lAe  Sultan,  yoa  shouldn't  have  escaped  me,"  Jean 
said.  **  Fd  have  given  yoa  the  sack,  as  well  as  Bndoor.  Poor  thii^, 
I  pity  Aer.  And  so  yoa  came  back  with  your  friead.  Captain  Culwin, 
I  supnose  r 

'<  You've  hit  it  exactly.  I  did,"  the  giant  answered.  ^  I  got  on  board 
the  Hurlotkrumbo  jast  as  the  captain  was  weighing  aoaher,  and  after  a 
qmck  passaga  to  Ei^laad  was  pot  ashore  hist  night  at  Soathand,  wheofls: 
I  found  my  way  to  ^hehasford — and  hers  I  am." 

Whatever  credit  the  party  ronnd  the  table  might  aittadi  to  ihe  paaf  |/ 
stay,  it  served  to  amnae  them  vaiy  mudi,  and  on  its  oondusion,  FarsDn 
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^prapcwedtittlMakkof  theEx-A^  of  AeJuMwiaa^  wiuokiras 
dnaoJc  mb  chfltra  and  knghter> 

Anraratih  now  called  for  a  bottle  of  cider,  and,  while  the  ozdnr  imtk 
CDi^Iifld  wMi  W  Tom  Tapster^  he  Yohmtoeied  a  song  in  ntem 
»  amnfliaiflni  paid  Ua-^-ad^eanag  lumaelf  c^^ 

<!DQtttaf9£bons|fie. 


Cidmr  good  of  BevonflUre — 

Tkat  iiMt  now  is  my  dtsink  ) 

Lei  the  bkMUiMda  Wh,  who  wiD^ 

Quick,  mine  host,  the  flagon  fill 

With  iSae  adrairaUe  juiee. 

Which  the  apple-vato  prodaee. 

Better  'tis^  I  will  mairitaia,  > 

Than  the  stofiTjoa  eall  champagne. 

Thirrtlfeflt    oadmy  desire 

Ib  the  ddbk  of  Bovonshire. 

Cider  fine!  thoa  hast  the  merits 
With  thy  lightness  and  ihj  spirit^ 
Not  to  mystify  the  faraml 
Tott  may  fill,  and  fiQ  again. 
Qaaff  as  much  ae  you  veqoiie 
Of  the  dniik  of  DmnsfaiieL 

^ 

an. 
Tis  the  property  of  cider — 
Ne^er  to  nmfce  a  hrea^  die  wider. 
With  your  friend  you  would  not  quaird  j 

Wese  you  to  eonsmne  a  hunoL 
Idk  btekeiing  and  fioolsBg 
Dwell  not  in  this  lii|iior  ooolii^. 
Generoaa  thoogfato  ahme  insjMie 
Draughts  of  dulcet  DevoashiBe.  ) 


IF. 

Cider  spaikling^  cider  pladd^ 
Falsa  it  is  toi  call  it  acid. 
To  the  light  you  hold  the  cup, 
Htm  Ibe  atoAis  height  leap  upt 
How  the  liquid  foams  sod  bdbbles^ 
Bendy  to  &pd  your  troubles  I 
How  itsfiragraae^  inritesl 
Haw  its  flavoar  mie  delights^ 
As  the  lip  and  duroat  it  Utes! 
Pour  it  down !  you'll  never  lire 
Of  delicious  Devonshire  I 
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Just  as  the  song  was  concluded,  Tom  Tapster  appeared,  and  the  cider 
being  poured  ou^  the  foammg  pot  was  emptied  by  the  giant  at  a 
draught. 

Meanwhile,  Tom  Tapster  took  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  his  masters 

*<  Ben  the  Waggoner  would  like  to  have  a  word  witn  you,  sur,  befiire  he 
goes — about  the  Turkish  gentleman,  I  believe,  or" 

^  Oh  indeed !"  Jonas  exclaimed.  ''  111  come  to  him  directly.  G^ve  hint 
a  jug  of  ale,  Tom,  and  bid  him  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes,  and  make 
himself  comfortable.  I  wonder  what  he  has  got  to  tell  me^"  he  mused,  aa 
ihe  drawer  departed. 

Though  dehvered  in  an  undertone,  this  communication  did  not  escape 
the  ears  of  Parson  Bush,  between  whom  and  the  Ex- Aga  some  sort  of 
nnderstanding  seemed  to  subsist,  to  judge  from  the  glances  they  now  and 
then  exchanged. 

<<  And  now,  my  worthy  host,  that  I  have  acquainted  yon  with  my 
adventures,  it  is  but  fair  you  should  let  me  know  what  has  befidlen  yoa 
during  my  absence,''  Amurath  said.  "I  presume  I  may  conffratulate 
you  upon  hamg  obtained  the  object  of  your  desires.  The  I^tch  has 
lofDg  smce  been  won — and  eaten    Bel  •  nsher  left— eh ?^ 

*^  Not  exactly  worn,  eapteto,"  Jonas  stammered  out 

*^  Not  won  f — Then  your  claim  was  refused  by  the  Court  Baron— 
iaf  ha!— By  Allah!  I  thought  it  would  be  so." 

*'  Not  so  nst,  captain.  No  Court  Baron  has  been  held  nnce  you  were 
here.  The  Court  sits  to-morrow,  and  then  my  dum  will  be  albwed. 
Is  not  that  your  opinion,  my  good  friends  ?*'  Jonas  said,  appealing  to  lus 
guests.     ^^  Don't  you  think  the  decision  will  be  in  my  &vour?'* 

**  No  doubt  of  it,"  several  voices  cried.     ^'  You're  sure  of  the  priae." 

*^  Tes,  I  flatter  myself  I  am,"  Jonas  remarked.  ^<  But  the  captain 
looks  incredulous." 

**  Ci^tain  not  me,"  the  Ex-Aga  cried.  <'  I'm  a  captain  of  captams. 
Bismillah !  I  rank  with  the  Commander-General  of  the  Forces.  Now 
listen  to  me,  Jonas.  You're  confident  of  winmng.  Good.  I'll  take  ten 
to  one  yon  don't" 

**  I  won't  bet,"  Jonas  replied.  '^  Nor  can  I  advise  any  one  else  to  bet 
with  you,  because  I  question  your  capability  of  payment  All  your  money 
is  in  the  Turkish  loan,  and  tliat  doesn't  stand  well  in  the  maiket  just  now 
^-ha!  ha!  Beddes,  there's  an  old  standing  bet  between  us — 10,00(UL 
to  fifty— that  must  be  settled  first." 

<'  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet !  so  there  is,"  the  Ex-Aga  cried.  « I 
now  recollect  the  wager  perfectly.  Other  matters  had  put  it  out  of  my 
head.  Yon  were  to  pay  me  a  guinea  a  week  till  the  claim  was  made. 
Let  me  see^ — that's  twenty-five  weeks.  FU  trouble  you  for  twenty-five 
guineas,  Mr.  Jonas." 

«<  We'll  talk  about  that  to-morrow,"  the  hmdlord  replied,  rather  un- 
easily, ^'on  my  return  from  the  Court  Baron.  ¥m  your  glasses, 
Ktiemen— bumpers  I  beg  of  you.  Ladies,  permit  me  to  assist  you. 
i*t  stint  it.  More  pundi  can  be  brewed  when  this  is  done.  Lena  me 
four  ears,  and  I'll  sive  you  a  song  which  I  composed,  when  Nelly  and 
had  completed  £e  term  of  probation  required  by  our  Custom  of 
Dnnmow." 
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St  l^ear  anb  a  Bag* 
I. 

A  Tear  and  a  Day  Is  the  period  named, 

When,  according  to  Custom,  the  Fijtgh  may  be  claimed  ;— 

Provided  the  parties  can  swear,  and  can  proves 

They  have  lived  the  whole  time  in  true  conjugpal  love. 

n. 
'Tis  a  very  old  Custom  of  ours  at  Dunmow,—- 
iltKwalter  established  it  ages  ago* 
It's  antiquity,  sure,  can  be  doubted  by  no  maD» 
Since  'tis  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  and  trusty  Pieis  Plowman. 

III. 
That  it  is  a  good  Custom,  as  well  as  an  old,— 
Our  Custom  of  Dunmow— yon  needn't  be  told-* 
A  prize  matrimonial — daim  it  we  may — 
Neu  and  I  have  been  married  a  Year  and  a  Day. 

IV. 

a  all  the  conditions  we've  duly  complied— 
id  our  love  and  fidelity  well  have  been  tried : 
neeling  down  at  the  Church-door,  we  dare  to  confiass 
.hat  not,  e'en  in  thought,  did  we  ever  transgress* 

V. 

No  woman,  save  Nell,  has  attractions  for  me; 
And  as  I  feel,  I  needn't  assure  you,  feels  she : 
No  man  in  the  world,  be  he  ever  so  big. 
Can  say  Nelly  cares  for  his  nonsense  a  fig* 

VI.      ^  ^ 

Fm  a  pattern  to  husbands,  as  she  w  to  vrives-— 
We  t^ich  all  transffressora  19  allSktheir  lives. 
We  show  how  muot  better  it  i9"tcrbe  true, 
Than  each  odMT  neglect^  as  some  married  folks  do. 

vn. 
In  short,  we're  as  happy  as  couple  can  be,— 
No  long  curtain  lectures  sweet  Nell  reads  to  me ; 
By  no  silly  squabbles  we're  ever  put  out, 
Nor  do  I  ever  scold,  nor  does  she  ever  pout. 

vm. 
As  to  wishing  that  we  were  unmarried  again,—* 
A  notion  so  stupid  ne'er  entered  our  brain : — 
Far  rather, — we  give  yon  our  honour,-— we  would 
Be  married  twice  over  again,  if  we  could  I 

rx. 
Three  times  did  I  marry  the  Futch  to  obtain— 
Three  times  unsuccessfol— the  fourth  time  I  gain  : 
Blest  with  Nelly,  sweet  Nelly,  diey  can't  say  me  nay,*-^ 
We've  not  had  a  wrong  word  for  a  Tear  ana  a  Day  1 
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**  Well  suDg,  Jonas — exoeUent  well  I"  the  Ex-Aga  cried,  approyingij. 
*'  I  caught  your  playful  allnsion  to  me,  you  logne — '  The  man  be  he  ever 
80  big' — ha !  ha !  Very  fair — ^rery  &ir  I  You'll  hear  what  the  big  man 
has  to  say,  if  he  should  be  called  as  a  witness  to-moxrow." 

''He  neyer  must  be  caHed^**  Jonas  mattered  in  a  acunhee  tone. 
<<  Would  he  were  at  ihe  bottom  of  the  Black  Seal" 

''  My  pipe's  on^*^  the  ^-Aga  cried.  ''  My  dear  Mrs.  K,  you  shall 
have  the  office  of  my  fiivourite  Circassian  slave — fill,  and  light  tor  me/' 

''  By  the  many-maskins !  she  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  Jonas 
cried. 

**  Of  course  not  without  your  pemnflsion,  dndEy,*^  Netty  said.  *'  But 
you  wouldn't  like  me  to  appear  ungracious." 

<«  Of  course  he  woaldn^t,"  Ae  Ex-Aga  said. 

"  Oh  very  well — ^rery  well — just  as  you  please,  my  dear,"  the  landlord 
s^d,  swallowing  his  diBplsaranu 

So  the  pipe  was  re-fillei  by  Nelly,  and  the  match  ap]^ied  to  it  by 
her. 

''  Now  place  the  amber  monthmece  bo  your  lips,"  the  £x-Aga  said  to 
NeUy,  "  and  draw  a  few  whiffs.     My  £ur  Circassian  always  did  so." 

Nelly  was  about  to  comply,  but  Jonas  snatched  the  pipe  from  her. 

^'  Wiiateyer  your  fidr  CircassiaB  may  have  done,  sur,**  he  cried  to 
Amurath,  "and  I  dare  say  she  £d  a  great  many  things  she  ought  not 
to  have  done,  my  Nelly  sbill  nerer  follow  her  permcions  ezam]^.  She 
shall  never  smoke.     l*m  sure  you'll  say  Pm  right,  ducky  ?^ 

^<  Quite  right — ^as  you  always  ar^  ducky,"  she  replied,  not  looking 
over-pleased,  though. 

"  I  knew  you'd  say  sa  You  see,  my  friends,  what  a  treasure  Fve  got. 
She  yields  in  an  instant.  No  exertion  of  aiUhority  is  required.  The 
simple  expression  of  a  wish  oa  my  part  is  sufficient  for  her. 

"  Landlord,  111  try  a  glass  of  your  punch,"  Amurath  said — **  and  at 
the  same  time  I'll  thank  you  to  return  my  pipe." 

"  I  thought  you  preferred  dj^r,'*  Jonas  remarked,  as  he  complied 
with  the  £x-Aga's  request.     (    . 

<'  B^  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  f  I  Hke  all  liquors,"  the  other  returned, 
smackiog  his  ^s  over  Ihe  punch.  '^  In  Turkey  I  used  to  drink 
Sherbet,  Boza,  and  arrack — and  in  Russia,  Bostandsdu  Oglu,  and 
Eisslyschtxhy." 

«I)ear  me!  what  a  nice  drink  that  must  bel"  Ne%  exclaimed. 
"  Kissylipsy— did  you  call  it?" 

<<  Kisslyschtxhy,"  the  £x-Aga  repeated.  **  It  is  delicious,  especially 
when  drunk  with  a  pretty  Muscovite  maiden.  Shall  I  warble  you  the 
tender  strain  which  I  sane  to  the  beautiful  but  hapless  Budoor,  as  she 
accompanied  me  oh  her  kitar  ?' 

Nelly  seemed  disposed  to  say  ^yes  ;*  but  glancing  at  Jonas,  and  read- 
ing a  decided  negative  in  his  looks,  she  was  obHged  to  decfine  ihe  offer. 

«  Give  us  a  Bacchanalian  (fitty,"  Jonas  cried.  **  That's  more  in  your 
way  than  a  love-song." 

"  Well — anything  to  ohlige  ytw>"  Amurath  replied.  **  I'U  give  you  a 
snatch,  written  by  wa^  of  epitaph,  npoo  old  Temperance  Closefist, 
the  miser  and  water-drmker.  His  &*•  will  never  be  yours  Fm  sure, 
Mr.  Jonas — ^nor  mine.    Hake  xeadty»  i      '  ' 
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I. 

A  stingy  curmudgeon  lies  under  this  stone, 
Who  ne'er  had  the  heart  to  get  mellow  ; — 

A  base  water-drinker ! — I'm  glad  he  is  gone, 
We're  well  rid  of  the  frowsy  old  fellow. 

u. 
You  see  how  the  nettles  environ  his  grave ! 

Weeds  only  could  spring  from  his  body. 
While  his  heirs  spend  the  money  he  fasted  to  save, 

In  wine  and  in  women — ^the  noddy! 

Politeness  detamed  Jonas  during  this  song,  but  at  its  close  he  would 
have  made  off  to  Ben  the  Waggoner,  if  the  £x-Aga  had  not  laid  his 
heavy  hand  upon  him,  and  compelled  him  to  sit  down. 

«  I  want  to  hear  something  about  my  friendsy*'  the  giant  said. 
**  How  are  the  Fitzwalters  ? — the  young  couple — Frank  Woodbine  and 
Rose,  as  we  used  to  call  them.     How  are  they  going  on,  eh  ?" 

"  Remarkably  well,  I  believe,"  Jonas  replied. 

'^  They  are  living  with  the  Squire  at  Monkbury  Place  for  the  present," 
Nelly  added,  *^  and  will  remain  there  till  Clavering  Castle  is  finished. 
Sir  Walter  has  bought  it  for  them,  and  is  fitting  it  up  magnificently." 

''  Is  Sir  Walter  at  Monkbury  Place  ?*'  Amurath  inquired,  glancmg  at 
Parson  Bush. 

''  He  has  been  there  for  the  last  five  months,"  the  reverend  gentleman 
answered — '^  and  Lady  Fitzwalter  too — so  much  improved  you'd  scarcely 
know  him — and  the  old  lady  has  got  back  some  of  her  good  looks.  A 
fine  woman  still,  in  spite  of  all  she  has  gone  through.  Old  Mrs.  Leslie 
has  likewise  come  to  live  with  the  Squire — and  is  as  happy  as  need  be 
with  her  grandchildren.  Her  daughter,  you  may  remember,  was  pri- 
vately manied  to  the  Squire.  As  to  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Fitzwalter, 
they  quite  dote  upon  the  young  conple,—- Mr.  Alured  and  his  wife,  I 
mean, — ^and  are  always  with  them.  Of  course,  they're  to  live  at  Clavering 
Castle  when  the  place  is  ready  for  them ;  but  meanwhile  they  seem  quite 
content  at  Monkbury." 

'<  No  wonder,"  Amurath  replied.  '^  Quarters  no  one  would  object 
to.  I  thought  young  fitzwalter  and  his  wife  were  candidates  for  the 
FUtch?" 

'^  So  they  are,"  Parson  Bush  replied.  '^  But  Jonas  and  Nelly  stand  first 
on  the  list,  and  the  prize  can  only  be  bestowed  once  ia  the  year.  Mr. 
Roper  has  carefully  examined  the  Charter,  and  finds  this  is  an  express 
condition." 

''  So  you  see  they'll  have  to  wait  till  to-morrow  twelvemonth,  Mr. 
Amurath,"  Jonas  observed. 

"  You  think  so  ?"  the  giant  replied. 

"  Pray,  is  there  any  such  Custom  as  ours  of  Dunmow  in  the  East  ?** 
Nelly  asked.     "  Do  Turks  ever  claim  the  Flitch  ?" 

"  We  good  Mussulmans  abominate  the  unclean  animal,'*  Amurath  said; 
*^  and  consequently  bacon  is  interdicted.  As  to  a  prize  fiir  constancy, 
that  would  be  sciucely  possible  where  polygamy  prewls.'' 

May — ^voL.  ex.  no.  occci.  g 
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'<  All  Turks,  I  snppoB^  wear  Betrdff  Kke  jmrnsl^  Nelly  said,  inno- 
cently. 

''  All — without  exception,"  the  Ex- Am  replied.  ''  I  should  be  glad  to 
introduce  the  fashion  in  England.  A  heaid  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment  to  Jonas.'' 

'^  Perhaps  it  would,'*  she  said.     '^  But  be  looks  very  nice  as  he  is." 

**  Mark  that,  Mr.  Amurath  ?"  the  Httle  landlord  cried,  delighted. 

"  Never  mind  her  flummery,  Jonas,  but  make  a  movement  in  favour 
of  the  beard.  Attend  to  me."  And  ihit  giant  once  momt  broke  into 
song. 

tSlt  33ana»  of  <&e  ISearir« 

I. 

xn  nxascnfine  beauty,  or  else  I  am  wrong, 
Perfection  consuts  m  a  beard  thai  is  long ; 
By  man  it  is  cherished,  by  woman  revend,— 
Hence  every  good  fdlow  is  known  by  his  beaid. 

n. 
Barbarossa,  and  Blackbeard,  and  Bhidbeaid  we  know. 
Let  the  hair  on  theb  chins  most  abundantly  grow ; 
So  did  Francis  the  First,  and  our  Harry  the  Uu£F, 
And  the  great  Bajaaet  had  beard  more  than  enough. 

m. 
Now  the  faces  of  these  bearded  worthies  compare 
With  the  fiices  of  others  divested  of  hair ; 
And  youTl  very  soon  see — if  you've  got  any  eyes— 
On  which  side  the  superiority  lies. 

IV. 

Then  take  to  die  Bsabd,  and  have  done  widi  Aemcr! 
Don't  disfigure  younelf  ar^  longer,  I  pray,  sir! 
Wear  a  B^ird.    Yob  wiD  find  it  beeonng  and  plensniy 
And  your  wife  will  admire  you  much  more  than  at 


Of  cuts  we've  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Dutch, 

The  old  and  the  new^  and  Ae  common  o'ermuch ; 

You  may  have  your  beard  trimm'd  any  way  that  you  pleaR^ 

Ciuled,  twisted,  ot  stock  out  like  chevanx-de-fiise. 

VI. 

You  may  wear,  if  you  choose,  a  beard  pick-a-devant, 
A  beard  like  a  hammer,  or  jagg'd  like  a  saw, — 
A  beard  caU'd  '^cathedral,"  and  shaped  like  a  tile, 
Which  the  widow  in  Hudibras  served  to  beguile. 

vn. 

A  beard,  like  a  dagger — ^nay,  don't  be  afiraid, — 
A  besord  like  a  bodikin,  a  heta6  fike  a  spade ; 
A  beard  like  a  sugar-loaf,  beard  like  a  fork, 
A  beard  like  a  Hebrew,  a  beard  like  a  Turk. 
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Tin. 

Any  one  of  these  beards  may  be  yours  if  you  list — 
According  to  fancy  you  trim  it  or  twist. 
As  to  oolooTi  that  matters,  I  ween,  not  a  pin— > 
But  a  budiy  hiaok  beard  is  the  surest  to  win. 

So  take  to  the  Beasd^  and  abandon  the  razor ! 
Have  done  with  all  soaping  and  shaving,  I  say,  sir  1 
By  a  scrub  of  a  barber  be  never  more  sbeareo,  sir; 
But  adbm  cheek  and  chin  with  a  iiandsome  long  beard,  sir  I 

Evaybodjr  hnighed  very  heartily  at  diis  song,  and  Jonas  amoi^the 
rest.  But  his  glee  was  checked,  as  he  bethought  him  of  Ben  the  Wi^- 
goner,  who  appeared  to  be  on  the  more.  He  started  up  to  fly  to  him, 
bat  was  a^in  meed  down  by  the  giant. 

^  Sit  still,  landlord,  sit  s^  till  you  have  answered  one  other  questiOD. 
How  goes  on  my  fiiead  Sir  6.  de  M.  ?" 

^*  If  you  mean  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montfiehet  by  those  initials,  Mr.  Aroumtli, 
I  beg  to  say  he  is  goiz^  on  extremely  well.  Quite  a  reformed  charaeter 
—no  longer  drinks — no  longer  games — no  longer  rakes — hot  keeps  good 
oompawy — and  has  entirely  abcmdoned  his  worthless  associates.^ 

'<  Ho !  ho !  ho  I"  Amnrath  lav^ed.     ''Is  he  married  ?* 

''  No,  sir,  he  is  not  married,  but  the  probability  is  that  he  very  nieedily 
will  be  so.  The  consummation  of  his  wishes  depends  upon  the  realisation 
of  mine.'' 

"  Landlord,  you  speak  in  riddles." 

^  My  husband  means,  that  Miss  Monkbury,  to  whom  Sir  Gilbert  has 
been  paying  his  addresses,  and  with  whom  he  is  understood  to  be  paa- 
sionately  in  love^"  Nelly  said,  '*  has  declared  she  will  aerer  marry  any 
man  till  the  FUtdi  has  been  woo.  So  to-morrow  the  yovng  banmei  may 
possibly  ffain  her  consent,  if  we  are  snceessfui." 

^^  She  has  three  other  suitors  who  are  likewise  awaiting  the  issae  of  the 
daim,"  Parson  Bush  remarked  with  a  laugh. 

'^Grub,  Chip,  and  Clot — I  remember  them,"  Amnrath  repHed. 
^  AnoAer  glass  of  punch,  and  another  song,  landlord." 

''  Bless  us  I  the  dowI's  empty — I  didn't  observe  it.  More  shall  be 
brewed  directly,"  Jonas  cried,  breaking  from  the  giant's  grasp^  and  has- 
tening to  the  waggoner,  who  was  just  aboot  to  start 

^  Well,  Ben,  what  have  you  to  tell  me  about  him  ?"  he  asked. 

*^  Look  at  this,  mester,"  Ben  repUed,  putting  a  phiyfaiU,  adorned  wiA 
a  large  woodcut^  into  his  hands. 

"  Yes — yes — I  see, — but  what  has  this  got  to  do  with  lum  ?" 

^  A  vast  deal,"  Ben  replied.  ^'  You  see  the  picter  a^top— the  Tnrk- 
idi  giant     Read  the  UU— read  it  alood." 

«Iwin— IwiD,"Jonasreplied.  « SHEEPSHANKS  ahd  SWINETS 

BOOTH — ^NSAR  THE   BbIDQE,   CbELKSFOKD.      ExTRAOSDINABT  AMD 

UmPKECEDKNTSD  Attsactior— THE  FALL  OF  BAJAZET.    The 

FAST  OF  Ba  JAZET  BT  AmUBATH,  THE  CELEBRATED  TUBKISH  GUHT. 

That's  he  !  that's  he  r 

*<  Ay,  ihat  be  he,  sore  enough,"  Ben  sud.  <<  I  seed  he  were  a»gammanin' 

c2 
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of  you — 80  I  thought  Fd  let  you  know  the  truth.  But  he  be  absent 
without  leave.** 

<*  What  do  you  mean,  Ben  ?" 

<<  I  means  what  I  says.  He  ought  to  act  to-night  at  Chelmsford, 
according  to  that  there  playbill.  He's  under  an  engagement  to  Sheep- 
shanks and  Swiney,  and  has  forfeited  fifty  pounds  by  taking  hissel  off  in 
this  way.  Swiuey  told  me  so,  hissel.  Swiney  said  he'd  arrest  him  at 
once  if  he  could  find  him — but  he  were  stowed  away  m  the  waggon,  and 
Swin^  never  thought  of  looking  for  him  there.** 

"  Why  didn't  you  give  him  up  ?"  Jonas  cried. 

<'  I  didn't  like,"  the  waggoner  replied.  (The  rogue  didn't  say  any- 
thing about  the  guinea  he  had  received  for  aiding  the  giant's  escape.) 
But  if  you  want  to  get  rid  of  him,  only  let  Swiney  know,  and  he'll  take 


i( 


him  off  your  hands  pretty  quickly." 

"  I'll  do  it — I'll  do  it,"  Jonas  cried.  "  I'll  send  a  man  and  horse  over 
to  Chelmsford.  I'll  give  Isaacson  and  Latcham  a  hint.  He  shall  be 
nabbed,  Ben — nabbed  before  he  knows  what  he's  about  I  don't  think  he 
will  appear  as  a  witness  against  me  at  the  Court  Baron — ^ha !  ha !  There'll 
be  a  reast  here  on  the  day  after  to-morrow,  Ben,  and  I  shall  be  dad  of 
your  company  to  eat  a  rasher  from  the  Flitch — the  Dunmow  Flitch,  Ben 
-^*ye  understand  ?" 

*' Thankee,  mester,  1*11  be  one  of  the  party  wi*  pleasure,"  the 
waggoner  replied,  cracking  his  whip,  and  making  a  start. 

While  this  was  passing,  Parson  Bush  got  up  and  took  a  place  on  the 
circular  bench  by  the  side  of  the  Ex- Aga. 

'*  Sir  Gilbert  dfepends  upon  your  appearance  at  the  Court  Baron  at  noon 
to-morrow  ?"  he  said  in  a  low  tone. 

^  You*re  sure  I  may  do  so  with  safety?**  the  other  rejoined.  ^'Nothing 
to  apprehend  from  Sir  Walter— eh  ?** 

*<  Nothing  whatever.  Sir  Crilbert  will  bear  you  harmless  from  all  con- 
sequences. But  take  care  Jonas  doesn't  manage  to  entrap  you.  The 
sly  little  fellow  is  talking,  as  you  see,  with  Ben  the  Waggoner,  and  will 
learn  from  him  how  you  are  circumstanced.  Sheepshanks  and  Swiney 
may  receive  information  of  your  retreat,  and  pounce  upon  you.  Once 
within  the  Court  House,  you  are  safe." 

"  Never  fear.  Leave  J.  J. — Amurath,  I  mean, — ^to  take  care  of  him- 
self.    Count  upon  seeing  me." 

Satisfied  with  this  assurance.  Parson  Bush  returned  to  the  table,  and 
Jonas  having  given  some  private  instructions  to  Carroty  Dick,  came 
back  rubbing  his  hands,  and  looking  quite  happy  and  unconcerned. 
Smiling  upon  his  apparently  unsuspecting  victim,  he  profiered  him  a 
glass  of  punch  from  a  fresh  bowl  brought  by  Tom  Tapster,  which  the 
other  graciously  accepted. 

Another  song  was  now  called  for,  but  as  no  one  responded,  Jonas 
thought  a  dance  might  be  agreeable  to  the  Bachelors  and  Maidens ;  and 
as  they  were  quite  of  his  opinion,  word  was  given  to  the  musicians,  who 
instantly  struck  up  a  rigadoon,  and  very  soon  all  the  younger  part  of  the 
company  were  footing  it  merrily  on  the  sward.  For  a  while  Amurath 
preserved  his  grave  deportment,  and  continued  to  puff  away  solemnly  at 
his  pipe ;  it  being  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  Turk  to  take  part  in 
such  a  boisterous  pastime.     But  at  length  the  fun  and  frolic  rose  to 
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such  a  pitchy  that,  unable  to  resist  the  attraction^  he  sprang  to  his  feet» 
and  offering  his  hand  to  Ndlvy  before  Jonas  could  interpose,  whisked  her 
off  into  the  mazy  ring.  Wonderful  was  it  to  see  the  giant  capering 
about  in  his  flowing  Turkish  attire — wonderful  was  the  agility  he  dis- 
played— ^and  at  the  end  of  the  rigadoon,  he  had  to  take  off  his  enormous 
turoan  and  mop  his  dose-shaven  pate. 

AfUr  the  dance,  more  punch  was  consumed,  and  then  the  company 
dispersed, — the  bailiff,  the  two  burgesses,  and  Simon  Appleyard  shaking 
hands  with  Jonas,  and  congratulating  him  beforehand  on  the  anticipated 
event  of  the  morrow.  A  word  at  parting  was  likewise  exchanged  between 
Parson  Bush  and  the  £x-Aga — and  then  the  latter  withdrew  to  the 
house,  and  was  shown  by  Peggy  to  the  apartment  wherein  he  was  to  pass 
the  night.  Arrived  there,  his  first  business  was  to  throw  open  the 
window,  as  he  said  he  could  not  sleep  without  plenty  of  air. 

Jonas  tarried  for  a  brief  space  outside,  after  the  departure  of  his 
guests,  and  during  that  time  a  mounted  messenger  was  despatched  with 
secret  instructions  to  Chelmsford — and  information  was  g^ven  to  Isaacson 
and  Latcham  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  summons.  This  done, 
the  landlord  retired  to  rest,  and  slept  soundly  till  towards  morning,  when 
he  had  a  strange  dream,  in  which  he  foncied  his  three  departed  vrives 
appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  he  would  never  win  the  Flitcn. 

In  his  efforts  to  reply  to  them,  he  awoke,  and  found  Nelly  awake  too, 
and  laughing  at  him.  She  said  he  must  have  had  a  dreadful  attack  of 
nightmare,  as  he  had  roared  out  most  lustily. 

Jonas  was  rather  troubled  by  his  dream,  and  feared  it  boded  him 
no  good.  However,  he  said  nothing  about  it  to  Nelly,  as  he  thought 
there  was  no  use  in  making  her  uneasy.  Besides,  he  didn't  like  talking 
to  her  about  hb  former  spouses.  So  he  went  to  sleep  again,  and  lo  1 
he  had  another  dream.  This  time  he  thought  he  had  gained  the  Flitch, 
but  was  robbed  of  it  by  the  giant^  who  devoured  it  before  his  eyes. 

III. 
How  Jonas  and  Nelly  set  out  to  claim  the  Flitch. 

On  rising,  the  landlord's  first  inquiries  were  as  to  the  Turkish  gentle- 
man. He  was  not  astir  yet.  So  far  good.  Had  the  messenger  returned 
fit>m  Chelmsford  ?  No.  That  was  provoking.  Still,  it  was  early,  and 
the  giant  was  safe  in  his  room. 

About  nine  o'clock,  the  two  buliflfo  came  to  see  whether  their  services 
would  be  required,  and  Jonas,  after  some  consideration,  determined  to 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  detaining  Juddock  a  prisoner  till 
the  amval  of  Messrs.  Sheepshanks  and  Swiney— or  at  all  events  till  the 
great  business  at  the  Court  Baron  was  settled.  Accordingly  he  sent  the 
two  functionaries  of  the  law  up-stairs,  and  Peggy  attended  them  to  the 
door  of  the  giant's  chamber,  against  which  Isaacson  rapped  authoritatively 
vrith  his  truncheon.  No  answer  being  returned,  the  summons  was  re* 
peated— and  then  the  door  was  tried,  and  found  to  be  locked.  After  a 
uttle  debate^  Jonas  was  sent  for,  and  by  his  order,  the  door  was  instantly 
burst  open.  The  bird  was  flown,  having  escaped,  it  was  evident,  through 
the  open  window.      Juddock  had  di^axded  lids  Turkish  habiliments^ 
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iMA  were  mtteied  about  tlu  room,  ind  had  gom  off  in  i 
dothet  taken  fiom  the  portmanteau,  as  that  was  empty. 

Nelly,  of  ooarse,  had  come  up-stain  irith  her  hoammd,  and  her  atten- 
tion waa  called  by  Peny  to  aomeihing  Teiy  like  a  bone's  tail  Ij^ng*  on 
tbadreminff^table  near  the  Ex-Aga^s  enornioas  turban.  A  sospicioii  of 
the  truth  instantly  flashed  upon  the  landlady,  and  nnfaing  vp  to  tihe 
table,  she  Iband  her  surmise  correct  A  fidse  beard.  How  anoekm^! 
After  aM  he  had  said  and  sung  about  beards,  too. 

Jonas  iras  greatly  dism^ea  His  pkns  were  baffled,  and  the  tront 
was  to  be  apprehended.  He  oonsnlted  with  the  two  bailiflEs,  and  wanted 
then  to  go  in  quest  of  the  fugitiTe.  It  woidd  be  of  no  use,  Aey  said. 
Tbey  couldn't  detain  him.  They  must  wait  for  ^leepshanks  and  Swiney 
aai  the  writ  Then,  and  not  till  dien,  could  they  act  So  Jonas  wsw 
obliged  to  be  content,  and  hope  for  the  best 

He  had  a  good  deal  to  do,  and  that  helped  to  £spel  his  anxiety. 
Besides  «  grsat  many  directions  to  give^  he  had  to  diess  with  anasoal 
can ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  spent  n^uAj  an  hour  in  decorating  his 
pesson,  his  breast  once  more  beat  high  with  oonfidenoe.  The  last  touches 
gifen,  what  a  smart  littie  fellow  appeared  in  the  glass.  How  weU  his 
pea*greea  coat,  made  for  the  occasion,  became  him !  The  tailor  had  done 
him  justice.  His  flowered,  white  satin  waistcoat  was  beautiful,  and  every- 
body must  admire  his  amber  shorts  and  his  salmon-coloured  slUl  hose,  and 
the  shapsly  Kmbs  they  defined  so  peifectly.  Not  unadtmringly,  was  he 
glancing  at  himself  oyer  the  shoulder,  to  see  how  well  the  pea-green  eoat 
fitted  Miind, — and  how  nicely  the  double  queue  of  his  well-powdered 

K'wig  dangled  down, — when  he  caught  tiie  reflexion  of  a  veiy  pretty 
in  the  minor,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  his  wife's  toilette  wns 
as  satisfectorily  completed  as  his  own. 

NeHy  looked  quite  charmii^  in  her  pretty  fly-cap,  with  her  fair  hair 
drawn  back  beneath  it,  amn^sd  in  tight  little  curls  at  the  sides,  and 
gathered  in  a  club  at  the  back ;  her  cherry-coloured  silk  stomacher,  laced 
across ;  her  hooped  petticoat ;  and  her  tiny  muslin  apron.  Nor  were  her 
feet  entirely  concealed  from  view — as  why  should  they  be  ?  Had  she 
not  got  a  pair  of  red  morocco  high-heeled  shoes,  of  the  last  fashion,  from 
Town  P  They  must  be  seen, — if  feet  and  ankles,  which  had  not  their 
match  in  Dunmow,  went  for  nothing. 

'*  Well,  my  love,  I  declare  I  nev«r  saw  yon  look  better  1"  Jonas 
eiolaimed,  rapturously. 

"  And  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  you  look  so  well,  ducky,"  she  x^oined. 
*<  That  pea-green  coat  fits  without  a  crease,  and  l^ose  amber  sharts  are 
perfeoti<Hi.  But  yott  haven't  tied  your  ciavai  qinte  tight  enough.  PU 
deitferyou.     There, thafs  better." 

^  Take  oave— yon'U  choke  me,"  Jonas  cried,  getting  ^eiy  »din  die> 
fiMe. 

**  Now>  lor  the  nosegay  in  your  hieast,"  Nelly  oontinnedy  fisine^  a 
boiMfaet  as  laige  as  a  sunflower  in  his  second  button^bofe.  Aid  £en 
makiag  hia  turn  about  so  as  to  fece  the  chambennasd,  Am  eded-« 
'<  What  do  yoia  diink  of  your  master,  Peggy?" 

'^  I  think  he's  the  oropeBsst  man  in  Dunmow^  BMnv«-4yB  yon  ate  the 
prettiest  lady,"  the  chamboraMid  replied. 

*^  By  the  many-masldas,  P^;gy»  you're  a  good  judge,^'  Jonas  srisd. 
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*'  TH  abe  yonr  w^|80«  YWie  yeiy  nicdy  dnessed  yowsel^  Peggy-— and 
look  very  well— extremely  well,  Peggy." 

^  Dom't  pnise  me  too  much,  jir,"  the  ohambennaid  whispered.  "  Youll 
ouke  miisis  jealont-^and  that'Jl  spcnl  *I1." 

<<  A  discreet  wench  i'  fiuth,"  Joxun  jwpobed.  *^  Don't  foi;get  what 
yon've  to  say  in  Coiizt,  ^esxy.    And  take  care  of  Dick." 

"  You  needn't  he  afraid  of  me,  sir,"  Peggy  replied  "  And  as  to 
Dick,  l\e  let  him  know  that  his  cfaaaoe  of  my  hand  depends  upon  his 
oondnot  to^y.     &^  yoa'xe  quite  safe  with  him." 

"^  Tliali's  xiAt,  Peggy— that's  j%ht  Oddshodikins  1  if  it  isn't  ele?en 
o'clock ! — and  the  messenger  not  yet  returned  from  Chelmsford." 

*^  Oh !  never  mind  the  messenger,"  Nelly  cried*  ''  We  can't  wut  for 
him.     I  want  to  show  myself." 

^*  And  so  do  I,"  Jonas  rdoiaed.     ^'No,  we  won't  wait  any  longec" 
'^  Yoa^  luMre  plenty  of  people  to  see  you,   I  can  promise  yon," 
Peggy  remarked.     ''  All  Great  Dunmow  is  out ;  and  Little  Dunmow^ 
they  tell  me,  is  just  like  a  fair.     Crowds  have  heen  flocking  there  from 
all  prts  of  the  oonntry  since  six  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

''  No,  have  they  ?"  Jonas  cried,  delighted.     "  They  re  quite  light  to 
be  in  time.     Oh  1  it'll  be  a  grand  sight— a  wonderM  sight  T 
Aad  he  began  to  eaq^er  about  the  room  with  delight. 
<«  Win  Crane  told  me  last  night,"  Pegg^  pursued,  <<  that  the  Squire 
has  invited  all  has  friends.    Half  the  gentry  m  the  county  are  expected." 
'^  Half  the  gentry  I    Bj  the  mazry-maskins  !  they  do  us  too  much 
hoawir — nally,  they  do^"  Jonas  said.     ^'However,  it's  very  flatteiing— 
very  gratifving — and  we're  quite  sensible  of  the  distinction  shown  us-— 
M^tiM^  Nelly?" 

'<  AU  the  Squire's  tenantry  are  of  course  invited,"  Peggy  went  on— 
^irive8,dai]ghteE%  and  sons;  sons'  mves,  and  sons'  datj^hters — every- 
bady,  ia  short.  After  the  oK«mony  at  Little  Dunmow,  there's  to  be  tne 
gandest  meDryHnaking  ever  known  at  Mookbury  Place,  to  which  all 
earners  will  be  weksome.  Nobody  will  be  refused.  Will  Crane  sMd  there 
wvMild  be  muac,  dandng,  country  morts,  and  all  sorts  of  pastimes.  Pre- 
|«ratiostt  have  been  made  for  the  feast  for  the  last  week;  and  Will  says 
itll  surpass  anything  ever  seen  in  these  psrts." 

'^  How  very  land  in  the  Squire  to  take  all  this  trouble  for  us,  and  go 
ta  Jock  an  eipense^"  Jonas  remarked.  *^  No  doubt  he  meant  this  enter- 
tainment as  an  agreeable  surprise  to  us,  my  love,  and  took  care  we 
should  hear  BotUag  sfaout  it.  I  always  said  the  worthy  gentieman  was 
ike  a  father  to  you,  Ndly— ^and  treated  you  exactly  as  if  you  were  a 
danghter  <£  las  own." 

'<  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Ar,"  Nelly  cried.  '^  Peifaaps  these  preparations 
aqrn't  be  for  «s,  afbr  aU.  The  Squire  may  expect  yoong  Fitzwalterand 
his  wife  to  win*     It  looks  veiy  like  it,  I  mnstsay." 

'<They  win!  Pooh]  pocli!  Pve  no  fear»  nnleH  that  oonfonded 
gjtBSA  should  turn  «p." 

^'Oh!  Pm  not  in  the  lesit  afraid  of  him,"  Nelly  cried. 
«<  Yoa'ae  not  l^-^hsn  Fm  qute  easy.    Lefa  be  off!     Stey,  we  must 
take  care  nothmg  is  forgotten.     Tom  Tipster  and  the  cook  axe  away 
«a4fae  Court  Houe-^  Pegsy  ?" 

^Theyjtacted  neulj  an  jfaw  ago^  mr,  and  most  be  therobf  this 
time." 
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^'Good.  And  the  bailifib  odb  below  awaitiDg  the  arrival  of  Sheep- 
shanks  and  Swiney  ?'* 

"  They're  outside  the  house,  sir  ^smoking  their  pipes,  and  drinking 
ihe  jug  of  ale  you  ordered  'em.  They  won't  leave  the  spot,  they  say, 
till  the  man  comes  back  from  Chelmsford." 

**  Very  good,  Pegey. — What  splendid  weather,  my  dear.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  glorious  day  seen  ?" 

"It's  much  too  warm,  I  think,"  Nelly  rejoined.  "We  shall  be 
broiled  before  we  get  there.     Fetch  me  my  large  green  fen,  Peggy." 

"  Here  'tis,  mem,  and  your  smelling-bottle,  and  your  handkerchief^ 
and  your  nosegay." 

"  Are  you  quite  ready,  my  love  ?" 

"  Quite  ready,  Mr.  Nettlebed." 

*^  Then  we'll  be  off  at  once.     Is  the  cart  at  the  door,  Peggy  ?" 

"  The  cart,  Jonas !"  Nelly  exclaimed,  with  a  scream.  "  Haven't  yoa 
ordered  a  postchaise  ?" 

"  N — no,  my  love,  I  thought  a  cart  preferable." 

"  Then  you  thought  wrong,  sir.  I've  a  good  mind  not  to  go.  Get  a 
chaise  directly." 

"Impossible,  my  love — there  isn't  time.  We  should  be  too  late. 
If  we  were  a  minute  after  twelve  o'clock,  our  claim  would  be  set  aside, 
and  that  of  young  Fitzwalter  and  his  wife  preferred.  You'll  find  it  a 
very  nice  cart — with  a  very  easy  seat — plenty  of  room  for  two — and 
Dick  will  drive  you  most  carefully,  won't  he,  Peggy?" 

"  And  you'll  be  much  better  seen  than  in  the  po'chay,  mem — ^think 
of  that,"  the  chambermaid  insinuated. 

The  last  argument  nrevuled,  and  Nelly  yielded,  though  with  rather  a 
bad  grace.  But  all  ner  sullenness  disappeared  the  instant  she  went 
forth,  and  nothing  but  smiles  irradiated  her  countenance,  as  she  saluted 
the  two  bailiffs,  who  were  seated  at  a  table  under  the  great  elm-tree^ 
drinking  and  smoking.  She  also  acknowledged  very  graciously  the 
cheers  of  the  lads  and  lasses  collected  to  witness  their  departure.  Jonas 
handed  her  into  the  cart,  gave  her  her  fan,  handkerchief,  and  nosegay, 
and  then,  having  placed  Peggy  in  a  back  seat,  got  up  himself  with  some 
difficulty.  This  done,  Carroty  Dick,  who  was  seated  in  front,  and  who 
was  as  smart  as  Sunday  clothes  and  a  bunch  of  cabbage-roses  in  his 
breast  could  make  him,  touched  his  horse  with  the  nj^ip,  and  the  vehicle 
was  set  in  motion. 

Then  arose  acclaims  from  the  two  bailiffs,  who  waved  their  hats, 
and  wished  them  success.  The  vociferations  of  tlie  myrmidons  of  the 
law  were  echoed,  by  the  youthful  throng  as  well  as  by  some  venturesome 
urchins  who  had  clambered  up  the  old  elm-tree — and  it  was  regarded 
by  Isaacson  as  a  bad  omen,  that  one  of  them  who  had  planted  bis  feet 
upon  the  famous  signboard  of  the  Flitch,  contrived  to  knock  it  down. 
Luckily,  however,  Jonas  was  not  aware  of  the  disaster. 

The  cart  moved  slowly  along,  for  neither  husband  nor  wife  desired  to 
proceed  too  quickly — and  a  large  and  constantly-increasing  concourse 
accompanied  it  in  its  progress  through  the  main  street  of  the  town — 
shouting  and  huzzaing  the  whole  way. 

The  day  was  ma&^ficent — a  little  too  hot,  perhaps, — ^but  the  brilliant 
sunshine  |^ded  to  the  general  effect     Nelly  could  not  have  got  on  with* 
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out  ihe  large  green  fiin,  and  shielded  her  pretty  face  with  it.  All  Don- 
mow  was  astir.  People  were  at  the  doors  and  windows,  looking  on, 
waving  handkerchief,  and  swelling  the  clamour  with  their  cries.  Jonas 
was  almost  beside  himself  with  delight.  Eveiy  now  and  then  he  stood 
up  in  the  cart,  and  bowed  to  an  acquaintance  at  a  window,  or  in  the 
street,  and  Nelly  began  to  be  so  much  employed  in  kisnng  hands  right  and 
left,  that  the  &n  and  nosegay  had  to  be  laid  down. 
-  The  pretty  landlady  was  greatly  admired,  and  Jonas  was  envied  by 
most  of  the  male  beholders.  We  cannot  say  that  Nelly's  lot  was  coveted 
in  the  same  degree  by  any  of  her  own  sex.  Peggy  came  in  for  her  share 
of  ^  admiration  ;  and  Carroty  Dick's  breast  was  torn  with  jealous  pangs 
as*he  heard  his  mistress  emitting  and  laughing  rather  fisimiliarly  with  a 
pack  of  impudent  fellows  who  marched  by  her  side.  He  longed  to  out 
at  them  with  the  whip,  and  would  have  driven  off,  jf  he  had  dared. 

In  this  way  they  reached  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  when  near  the 
old  cross,  they  were  jomed  by  another  long  cart,  covered  over  with  green 
boughs  instead  of  a  canvas  tilt,  and  drawn  by  four  horses.  It  contained 
the  Bachelors  and  Maidens,  who  were  wuting  to  accompany  them  to  the 
Court  House.  Here^  also,  they  were  joined  by  the  musicians — so  that 
henceforward  their  progress  took  the  character  of  a  procession. 

Now  the  shouts  were  redoubled,  and  strains  of  music  were  added  to 
the  din.  The  greater  the  uproar,  and  the  better  Jonas  was  pleased. 
Nor  did  it  subside  when  they  got  out  of  the  town.  The  Court  House 
was  two  miles  off,  but  the  distance  did  not  deter  hundreds  from  marching 
thither.  Thus  they  went  on — the  Bachelors  and  Maidens  taking  the 
lead,  and  Jonas  and  his  wife  following  after ;  the  crowd  huszaing,  and  the 
band  playing,  until  they  came  within  a  bow-shot  of  the  Court  House, 
when  they  were  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  signal  from  Timothy  Tipcat,  the 
beadle^  who,  staff  in  hand,  and  in  full  official  costume,  was  stationed  at 
the  door. 

IV. 

How  ANOTHER  COUFLS  WENT  TO  MAKE  THE  ClAIM. 

The  stoppage  gave  Jonas  and  Nelly  an  opportunity  of  looking  about 
them.     This  was  what  they  beheld. 

Drawn  up  at  thei^de  of  the  road  all  the  way  to  the  old  Priory  Church, 
which  was  nearly  ^quarter  of  a  mile  otf',  were  carts  and  other  vehicles 
filled,  for  the  most  part,  with  fresh-looking  country  lasses,  dressed  in  their 
best^  and,  generally  speaking,  with  ribands  in  their  caps  and  upon  their 
tomachers  as  blooming  as  their  cheeks.  Such  a  number  of  pretty  girls 
had  never  been  seen  in  Dunmow  before — ^nor  up  to  this  moment  had  Jonas 
imagined  that  the  whole  county  of  Essex  boasted  so  many.  However,  all 
the  women  were  not  young :  some  were  middle«aged,  respectable  matrons, 
not  entirely  destitute  of  good  looks,  taking  care  of  their  daughters,  and  a  few 
— the  grandmothers  of  the  damsels — ^were  well  stricken  with  years.  But, 
old  or  yonnff,  they  all  appeared  happy  and  merry,  and  as  the  rosy-cheeked 
Phillises  had  plenty  of  Corydons  by  the  side  of  their  carts,  no  wonder  they 
enjoyed  themselves — while  mothers  and  grandmothers,  mindful  of  the 
days  of  their  youth,  smiled  complacently  at  what  was  going  on. 

It  was  only  among  the  oldest  of  the  assemblage  that  an^i^ould  be 
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fiymid  who  had  been  present  on  m  aumkr  oocMon;  aad  old  daiDet  with 
mwiding  heads  told  their  joung  fisteoen  hov  Wiffiam  Panley,  oCMooli 
Etstoo,  and  Jane  his  wife  had  won  the  Flitch  in  1701--4ong  befare  Aof^ 
or  their  modien  even  were  thought  of.  ^'A  pntly  eight  that,"  tha 
andent  bodies  dedaied;  '^bnt  nothmg — nothing  irnKtever  to  the  pneaent.'' 

fiat,  besides  the  fanners'  wives,  and  £wnwrB^  dangfaters  in  carts,  and 
young  fanners  on  foot,  bent  upon  beooaung  fansbandi  and  fatheza  them- 
selves, thero  was  a  great  oolieetion  of  ifcordj  yeomen  on  hocsehaek— 
sany  of  them  tenants  of  the  Sqtnn — diou^  the  greater  pait  were 
sftrangerB,  for  the  anticipated  sucoMsfed  claim  of  the  Fiitoh,  ooupied  witfc 
Squire  Monkbory's  promise  of  afeast,  had  attracted  £olks  &om  all  parts 
oTEaaex — and  even  from  the  ao^inii:^  ooonties.  They  had  OM»e  in  all 
sorts  of  vehicles — ^in  postdiaise,  ooach,  or  cart — anhmsebackor  on  fooib^-^ 
from  frff  and  near — ^m>m  Thaxted,  Bcaintree,  Coggeshall,  and  Witham— 
from  Sttfiron  Walden,  Bishop  Stortlbrd,  and  Chipping  Ongar— from 
Great  Bardfield  and  Little  fiaidfield— from  Great  Salii^,  Panfreld,  and 
Bajne.  How  so  many  were  to  be  entertained  at  Honkbory  Flaoe  Jonas 
eonld  not  conceive.  The  S<|mre's  hospitality  woold  be  severely  taxed. 
Meantime,  some  lefxesluttents  were  afforded  to  the  crowd  by  idnerant 
vendors  of  meat-pies  and  frnit-pies — and  by  others,  with  lit&e  eaits  or 
faanows,  who  sold  botded  ate  and  cider,  and  mrax^t  beer  from  the  haneL 

Throughout  the  laige  concourse,  the  utmost  mirth  and  good-hmnoor 
prevailed.  Plenty  of  noise,  but  no  disorder.  On  ^e  isxAaarj^  all  were 
xesaarkaUy  wdl  conducted — and  though,  every  twenty  yards  or  so,  there 
was  stationed  a  wall-dressed  personage,  with  a  long  white  wand  in  Ins 
hand,  to  keep  the  road  dear — ^the  active  services  of  these  individuals 
were  seatoely  heeded.  Altogether,  it  was  a  most  lively  and  amiwing 
scene,  and  was  never  forgotten  by  those  &rt&nate  enough  to  witness  it. 

Most  propitious  was  &e  weather,  as  we  have  already  remarked :  the 
sky  cloudless — and  the  sun  shining  brilliantly.  Nature  was  in  her 
fullest  beauty,  and  nchest  wealth  of  foliage  and  flower.  The  bells  in  the 
old  Priory  Church  rang  blithely — and  the  lads  scattered  about  in  groups 
— mounted  on  the  hedge-banks— on  the  gates,  or  on  the  walls,  or  in  the 
trees,  shouted  till  they  were  hoarse. 

Nearer  the  Couit  House,  the  equipages  were  of  a  superior  deacxiption. 
Jonas  counted  ten  coaches,  half  a  dozen  of  whadi  he  knew  to  belong  to 
finnilies  of  importance.  Then  there  were  a  great  many  ladies  and 
on  horseback,  and  their  numbers  were  coastantly  being  in- 


by  fi«sh  arrivals.  Some  few  dismounted,  and  left 
with  the  grooms,  but  the  greater  part  remained  ontaide.  Otherwise 
the  Conrt,  which  possessed  but  limited  accomamdation,  wonld  have  been 
iaoonsenieQtly  crowded. 

Tha  first  coach,  which  was  setting  down  just  as  Jonas  came  up,  and 
haired  his  appsoach,  contained  Sir  Walter  Fitswalter,  his  hdy,  and  Mn. 
Lesfie.  It  was  aaooeeded  by  another  containing  2>r.  Sidebettoaa,  Parson 
B«h,  and  Mr*  B»er--and  then  a  third  drew  im,  from  which  Sir  Bainh 
GflRiOQ  oC  Little  Lees,  Lady  Gemon,  and  the  three  JUmsss  Gemon  i^ 
ssandsd.  Then  came  the  Denays—«hea  the  Lovels— then  ifas  Pukere— 
ihen  Ihe  HosUons— aftsr  whidi,  Jonas  thoughthe  shonldbeaUe  to  move 
on.  But  no  J— Thnothy  Tipcat  agaaasignaUed  to  tha  driver  of  the  Baohe* 
krs  and  JIaUlens  and  to  Cano^  Dick  to  keep  quiet  and  reasain  where 
they  were— and  of  course  they  could  not  disobey  the  beadle. 
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The  Teaaon  for  the  order  was  presently  apparent.  A  loud  and 
continuous  shouting,  not  confined  as  heretofore  to  the  juvenile  part  of 
the  assemblage,  but  proceeding  irom  persons  of  aH  ages — proclaimed 
the  approach  of  a  cavalcade.  It  was  headed  hv  the  Squire  and  liis 
daioghter  Bab,  both  of  wbom  eooiteoiiaiy  acknowledged  the  enthusiaBlic 
gneting  widi  iftuoh.  diey  were  welcomedL  Always  popnlor,  the  Sqaboe 
was  now  qidte  the  UkA  of  bn  tenants— 4md  of  «u  who  knew  him.  The 
iMvthy  gentleman  looked  renuokably  wdl,  nnd  so  full  of  happiness  that 
ha  seemnd  to  ififfuse  mxat  of  it  azoond  Um  at  every  step  taken  b j  ids 
steed.  All  ioved  to  lock  upon  bis  Idndljooantenanoe.  jiiounted  as  sha 
was  en  ber  fitvoraite  Gipsy,  Bab  was  seen  to  the  greatest  poesihle  ad- 
vantage^ and  looked  beanttfbl  and  bewitching  as  ever.  Behind  ber  wem 
bar  tmee  suiton — Gbnb,  Chip,  and  Obt--and  on  the  ligbty  and  almoat 
idongaide  ber,  rode  Sir  GUbint  de  Montfiobei.  Wondmully  impfoved 
in  fpersonal  appearance  was  the  yoang  baronet.  Hie  bad  entoeiy  lost 
tbe  lakisb  air  winob  bad  peeviouuy  <^peiated  as  a  drawback  to  bb  good 
looks,  and  was  new  as  fine  a  young  gentleman,  and  as  manly-looking,  aa 
need  he. 

The  cavalcade  was  closed  by  a  eoapie^  te  whom  if  tbe  shouts  weee 
not  so  lond  as  for  tbe  dquiie  wad  Ids  younger  daughter,  it  was  beeaaM 
tbey  exdted  even  stronger  and  deeper  intereat  than  draas  pomdar  per- 
soBAges.  People  wete  too  mach  oocopied  in  gaang  at  tiieni,  and 
admning  them,  to  cheer. 

The  fond  pair,  tipmi  whom  all  eyes  were  now  fiasd,  and  in  praiaa  of 
whom  all  lips  were  loud,  were  Aloied  Htawalter  and  bis  wife.  One 
steed  bore  them ;  she  sitting  on  a  pillion  behind  him,  with  ber  arm  ronnd 
his  waist  The  attitade  was  tender  and  affootionate.  And  every  look 
and  gestaie  bosCowed  on  each  oAer  by  the  pair  weee  replete  with  love. 

Nerer  was  the  feootiection  of  the  gooctty  couple  efiaoed  fixxn  die 
memnrv  of  those  who  beheld  them  aa  they  rode  together  on  that  day. 
He  BO  naiodsome^  so  £nmk,  so  ooorteoos — she  so  £ur,  so  sweet,  so  good. 
BEer  soul  riiooe  out  in  her  i^eaking  coontenance.  Her  gentle  natara 
ooold  be  read  in  her  depontraent. 

Kindly  were  tbe  h>oks^  and  ooidial  the  woris  addreased  by  tbe  pair  to 

anowered  anc 


those  nsaiest  ^m.  GiateM  weie  they  far  the  Uessinga 
their  heads.  Little  children  were  lifted  un  to  look  at  them,  and  the  tiny 
lUngs  dapped  dieir  small  hands,  and  lifted  up  dwir  in&ntiae  voices 
with  delight,  at  tbe  heantiinl  pageuit  passii^  %— which  haunted  t* 
ever  afterwards  ISn  a  bright  and  pleasant  dream.  Old  trenbfing  h 
were  stoetehed  oat  to  Ueas  them;  and  many  a  mother  piayedthat 
daughter  might  be  like  Boae— many  a  ftthsrtroatad  that  hv  son  mighty 
in  aomeTespoeta,  resemble  Alarad. 

80  the  psir  went  on,  sheddKng  smiles  anmnd  tisBm,  and  leaping  mob  a 
harvest  of  good  wishsa  as  seldom  &lls  to  the  kt  of  mertals,  until  ibej 
laabhed  the  deor  of  die  Conrt  Honoe,  vrfnie  Rose  apnmg  lightly  to  tbe 
gimmd,  and  beifl«;  instantiy  f oBowed  by  her  husbaaid,  tbey  entevad  the 
blading  togetbsiu^esnniiBg,  and  feodlyendRfiiV  bar  1^       — 
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Showing  who  Won  thb  Futgh,  and  who  Lo6T  it. 

The  Court  was  assembled. 

Oa  an  elevated  judicial  bench,  with  a  desk  before  lum,  sat  the  Squ 
as  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Against  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  bendi  was 
hung  a  larg^  'scutcheon,  painted  with  the  armorial  coat  of  tke  Honkburys. 
Near  it  was  an  old  scroll  containing  the  Charter  of  the  Baronj.  On  ather 
side  of  the  Squire  were  Dr.  Sidel^ttom,  Parson  Bush,  Sir  Walter  Fits- 
waiter,  Sir  Ralph  Gremon,  Mr.  Denny,  Mr.  Hoiiblon,  and  other  gentlemen 
of  the  county.  The  ladies  occupied  places  behind — I^y  Fitzwalter  and 
Mn.  Leslie  sittbg  together.  The  old  curate's  wife  bore  her  Teas 
bravely,  and  though  winter  had  sown  its  snows  thickly  upon  her  head, 
her  cheek  was  still  fresh,  her  eye  bright,  and  the  general  expresaon  of  her 
countenance  exceedingly  lively  and  pleasing.  She  was,  indeed,  a  very 
charming  old  lady ;  and  as  grandmother  of  the  fond  pair  whom  we  have 
just  conducted  to  the  Court  House,  felt  she  had  good  reason  to  be  proud 
and  happy.  So  also  felt  her  neighbour.  Time's  ravages  and  those  of 
sorrow  could  not,  of  course,  be  wholly  repaired  in  L«dy  Fitzwalter; 
but  it  was  wonderful  how  much  of  her  pristine  beauty  had  returned  to 
her.  Once  more  her  figure  had  acquired  its  fulness,  her  carriage  its 
stateliness,  and  her  glances  somewhat  of  their  former  fire ;  and  as  she 
had  all  the  advantages  derivable  from  rich  attire,  she  produced  a  very 
striking  effect.  Those  who  had  never  seen  her  before  were  much  im- 
pressed by  her;  and  those  who  remembered  her  in  the  meridian  of  her 
beauty,  thought  her  but  little  changed. 

But  the  centre  of  attraction  was  Bab.  The  little  beauty  sat  beside 
Mrs.  Leslie,  and  talked  a  great  deal  more  to  grandmamma  than  to  Sir 
Gilbert  de  Montfichet,  who  was  next  her,  on  the  other  side.  Grand- 
mamma, however,  being  very  good-natured,  and  taking  compassion  on  the 
young  baronet,  who  had  become  a  great  favourite  with  her  (reformed 
scapegraces  always  are  favourites  with  elderiy  ladies),  contrived  to  mix 
him  up  in  their  conversation.  But  she  could  not  extend  equal  in- 
dulgence to  the  three  suitors,  who  fluttered  about  Miss  Monkbury,  and 
made  so  much  noise  that  they  were,  at  last,  requested  by  the  usher  of 
the  court  to  be  silent,  and  sit  down. 

Immediately  below  the  bench,  at  a  table  furnished  with  pens,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  having  the  register  of  the  Court  open  before  him,  sat  the 
Steward  of  the  Manor,  Mr.  Roper,  and  his  clerk  Hopkinson.  Around 
him,  arranged  in  a  semicirele,  were  the  bailiff  and  the  burgesses  of  Don- 
mow,  with  some  of  the  Squire's  principal  tenants,  and  several  gentle- 
men who  could  not  be  better  accommodated — for  the  Court  was  crowded 
to  excess,  and  by  this  time  not  even  standing-room  could  be  obtained, 
and  the  doors  were  ordered  to  be  closed.  In  a  raised  box  on  the  right 
of  the  bench  the  Jury  were  placed — the  six  maidens  in  front,  smiling 
and  blushing  at  their  novel  position,  and  endeavouring  to  appear  com- 
posed— and  the  six  bachelors  behind — with  their  foreman,  Simon  Apple- 
yard,  noticeable  for  his  consequential  air  and  manner. 

A  small  platform,  about  two  feet  high,  with  rails  in  front,  and  covered 
with  green  baize,  was  reserved  for  the  Claimants.  Near  it  stood  Will 
Crane,  bearing  a  pole,  on  the  top  of  which  the  FUtch  itself  was  set— the 
entire  side  of  a  huge  hog,  well  cured,  and  well  dried,  as  plump  as  my  Lord 
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Chancellox^s  woolsack,  and  as  brown  as  a  cake  of  chocolate.  Tied  to  it 
by  a  riband  was  an  ancient  silver  chain  worn  by  Sir  Reginald  Fitzwalter, 
tne  founder  of  the  Custom,  supposed  to  be  an  amulet,  fashioned  of  the 
letters  composing  his  name,  linked  with  those  of  his  wife. 

Opposite  the  Jury  was  the  witness-boz. 

Neither  of  the  couples,  who,  it  was  understood,  were  about  to  demand 
the  prize,  were  present ;  but  both  were  in  waiting  for  a  summons. 

Silence  being  enjoined  by  Hopkinson,  and  peremptorily  enforced  by 
the  usher,  the  proceedings  were  opened  by  Mr.  Roper. 

''  Know  all  present,"  ttie  steward  said,  looking  round,  "  that  in  accord- 
ance with  a  time-honoured  Custom,  instituted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century  by  an  ancestor  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Fitzwalter — 
the  existing  representative  of  which  ancient  house  is  now  amongst  us — ^in 
accordance  with  this  Custom,  not  less  to  be  venerated  for  its  antiquity, 
than  to  be  admired  and  lauded  for  its  noble  aim  and  purpose,  namely,  that 
of  furnishing  a  reward  for  the  most  perfect  conjugal  love  and  fidelity — 
has  this  Court  met  to  decide  upon  the  claims  of  any  couple  conceiving 
themselves  entitled  to  the  Flitch,  and  to  award  the  prize  to  such  couple; 
provided  they  shall  establish  a  title  to.  it ;  inasmuch  as  the  bestowal 
of  the  donation  in  manner  aforesaid  is  imposed  by  the  Charter  uuder 
which  the  lordship  is  held,  upon  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Little  Dunmow 
— ^now  represented  by  the  very  worshipful  gentleman  sitting  on  the  bench, 
Mark  Monkbury,  Esquire  ;  whosie  pride  and  pleasure  it  has  always  been, 
and  whose  sedulous  aim  it  will  continue  to  be,  to  maintain  this  ancient 
'  Custom  in  its  integrity.  Thus  much  premised,  a  word  may  be  said  in 
reference  to  the  donation  itself.  Sucn  a  prize  must  not  be  estimated 
for  its  rarity  and  splendour,  but  for  the  distinction  it  confers  on  those 
fortunate '  enough  to  obtain  it.  Homely  is  the  Flitch,  because  the 
virtues  it  represents  are  of  home — ^homebom,  homefelt.  These  domestic 
virtues  g^d  and  grace  it,  and  make  it  richer  than  a  crown  of  gold. 
Enviable  are  those  on  whom  the  prize  is  conferred,  for  they  have  not 
only  established  a  claim  to  honour  and  respect,  but  have  secured  them- 
selves felicity  but  rarely  enjoyed  on  earth.  The  fame  of  the  Dunmow 
Flitch  has  traVeUed  beyond  Essex.  It  has  spread  throughout  England. 
It  has  been  sung  by  the  poets, — ^by  the  Father  of  English  poetiy,  CkAuoer. 
It  has  become  proverbial.  To  say  that  any  couple  deserve  the  Flitch 
is  a  high  compliment.  To  say  tnat  they  have  actually  won  it  is  to 
prockim  them  amongst  the  best  and  happiest  of  mankind.  Such  a 
couple  must  live  in  story  and  in  song  as  an  example  to  all  coming  after 
them.  But  in  proportion  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  prize  is  the 
difficulty  of  its  attainment.  The  Court  must  be  fully  satisfied  of  the 
merits  of  the  Claimants  before  an  award  can  be  made  in  their  fiivour ; 
and  so  hard  are  the  conditions,  that  few,  if  any,  have  been  found  able 
to  comply  with  them.  Fifty  years  have  flown  since  it  was  won  last. 
May  better  fortune  attend  the  candidates  on  the  present  occasion !" 

Mr.  Roper's  address  was  very  well  received,  and  the  Squire  having  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  it,  the  steward  went  on — **  There  are  two 
couples  on  the  list-*the  first  in  order  being  Jonas  Nettlebed  of  Great 
Dunmow,  innkeeper^  and  Nelly  his  wife. — Let  them  be  introduced  to 
make  their  claim. 

A  loud  buzz  was  now  heard  in  the  Court,  above  which  sounded  ihe 
Toioe  of  the  usher,  crying  out,    ^'  Jonas  and  Nelly  Nettlebed,  come 
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ifi,  and  mako  jour  oUni.  Aad  •••  j9  worejoar  title  to  the  Flitdi  to 
the  (Wllaraoilofi  of  the  Jttfv,  and  the  Moat  Wonhqifiil  the  Lovd  of  tbe 
Manor,  or  il  will  not  be  delifeMd  la  jomJ* 

A  umlle  pervaded  the  aiiemUaa«  ae  JonoB  and  NeDj  piegeateJ  Amm- 
lelveN  in  annwer  to  the  lummont  of  the  veher.  Way  heug^  made  §or  tibetn 
to  tkeplatfermhytheoflkial,  Jonas  helped  his  wife  to  moontity  and  Aen 
skipping  after  tier  with  unwonted  aetintj,  bowed  parofeandlr  to  tke 
S<]ttire,  and  then  to  the  assemblage  generaUj.  Ndhr  seemed  wl  good 
deal  abashed  at  flrs^  and  her  cheek  was  snSiised  with  bhishes,  but  bj 
degrses  her  timidity  wore  off,  and  she  tentared  a  gknee  at  tibe  tibrong 
arouBQ  bert 

Jonas  was  not  in  the  least  disoonpoeed.  He  nerer  felt  eesier,  or  moie 
at  home  in  his  life.  The  position  in  wliieh  he  fennd  himself  was  ezmeUj 
to  Ui  taste  t  and  he  only  regr^tsd  that  the  ceremony  must  so  soon  be 
over.  Casting  a  look  at  the  FUtoh,  now  ofershadowing  him,  he  regarded 
it  as  *h<eadv  his  own. 

After  aUowing  a  few  minvtes  to  elapse^  Mr.  Roper  opened  ihe 
bmbess. 

^  Jonas  Netdebed,*  he  said,  ^  the  Covrt  hae  received  notice  that  yon 
and  your  wife  demand  that  the  FKteh  be  delivered  to  yon,  according  to 
Ibe  Custom  of  Dunmow  ?    Is  it  so?* 

^'  It  is,  sir,**  Jonas  replied,  bowing.  **We  do  make  the  demand — 
rsspeotfully,  but  emphatically  make  it.^ 

'*  You  are  aware  of  the  oath  prsseiibed  for  the  occasion,  and  are  pn-- 
pared  to  take  it  r 

«Weai^sb." 

^  I  require  an  answer  from  your  wife?**  the  steward  said. 

'<  Now,  Nelly,  why  don^  yon  speak  ?**  Jonas  whiqiered,  midging  her. 
**  You  hear  the  question.'' 

**  Ilave  you  any  hesitation  in  takbg  the  oaA,  Nelly  p*'  the  Squire  xn- 
marked. 

**0h !  none  in  the  least,  worshipful  sir,*'  she  relied,  ooortsejing^— - 
^  only  I  thought  that  came  at  the  church." 

''The  oath  will  be  there  solemnly  recited,"  Roper  said— *<  but  your 
esamination  as  to  its  substance  takes  place  here.  Well  then,  yon  are 
bodi  able  to  swear — mind,  to  swear — that  yon  *  ne'er  made  nuptial 
transgression.'  Look  at  me,  Jonas,  and  lift  up  your  eyes,  NeDy.— You 
eaa  both  swear  that?* 

Both  replied,  we  can. 

**  You  can  affirm  tfiat  no  *  hoosehoU  bnwb  or  contentions'  have  ever 
fistuxbed  your  peace  ?" 

^  We  can  aflSrm  agreat  deal  more  than  ihat,"  Jonas  cried. 

•*  Confine  yoursdtf  to  my  question.  You  can  solemniy  declare  yon 
have  never  quarrelled?" 

"  Oh,  never  quarrelled—never  at  al,  sir,"  Nelly  responded 

**  What  a  huny  yon  are  in,"  Jonas  whispered.  "  We  ought  to 
answer  togetiier." 

«*  It's  you  who  are  so  slow,"  she  replied. 

«  What's  that  I  hear?"  the  Squire  cried,  sharply. 

*<  Nothing,  worshipful  sir— nothing,"  Jonas  replied*  ^  We're  botik 
ready  to  swear  we've  not  had  a  wrong  word  smoe  we  were  married." 

«  Quite  rsady  to  ewear  ity"  NeDy  added. 
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<'iLiid  bsre  iMivw  oftadfld  CMh  other  ?**  Aiqper  daiMiided. 
^BsvB  I  erer  oftnded  joo^  kve?"  Jonu  savi,  tanyn^  to  Iwr. 
^^Kefcry^iheieplied.     "Hmb  I«vcc  offuiAed^oti,  ^cky?" 
'^Nefer  bom  you  wv  bonky"  Joiifts  r^onied.    Asd  Iwie  he  flkougfak 
eCendiimaii^  Iwr,  hal  nAeclmg  thai  nch  a  deaiOBatration  rsif^  not  ba 
111  to  die  Courtr  he  ahilaiDad. 


And  joa  en  aooaciBiklMMiify  ifarkre  yon  naver  wished 


1  Boper'a  neit  iatenogatioo. 
'^I  can  ooneeieatioiialy  dcdace  il,  str/'  Jonas  mid,  with  emp 
<"  Aad  jro%  NeUj?"  the  rtewaid  aeked,  appealbng  to  her. 
<<  Yee^  aiF-^con^eon— con— what'a  the  word,  Jonaa?" 
<<No  pRHnptrog/'  the  stewaid  intefposed^  aaverely.     <' Attend  to 
Kattv.    £[aTe  joa  ever  wiihad  your  manii^  diaeohad  V* 


'' Eyer  wished  to  be  single  again  ?"  Jonaa  isbjoiiked. 

p  I  never 


•'Ohl  dear  nc^''  Nelly  eiied.     '<  I  can  sirear  I  never  wished  ihat" 
^  I  miat  caatioa  yov,  Jonas,  thai  theee  intnTuptiona  cannot  be  pev* 
mitted,"  tha  Sqnre  said.    *^  So  &r  the  Court  vests  satisfied  with  yoor 
aonjoint  daefaB^ioiis.    What  witnesses  do  jobl  prodoaa  in  fonfitmation 
of  yoor  statanaenas  r 


''Hcreisafistolthem^  wordiqAl  sir,"  Jonas  zepliad^  |iiaciiig  a  paner 
in  tha  deft  point  of  the  vsher^s  waiid»  by  which  means  it  was  hanoad 
to  the  Sqinre,  who^  after  glaneing^  at  it,  gave  it  to  the  steward. 

The  first  person  called  was  the  bailiff  of  Dimmow,  and  his  evideaaa 
was  deemed  psiiBctly  satisfiMstoiyy  aa  was  the  tortWnony  oiEsrad  by  each 
off  the  bcogesses  wlio  suesceded  him. 

Tooa  Tapater,  Ae  neact  witoeai^  said  his  master  and  missis  was  a 
akasave  to  live  with^  the^  waa  so  fimd  of  each  other,  and  fior  ever 
aiUin'  md  oooin'  iost  like  two  loyyefa:  an  assertion  that  caused  Jonas 
to  nmpar,  and  Nefir  to  blodi,  and  nai^  down  her  head. 

The  fat  cook  said  she  couldn't  give  'em  too  good  a  ehaiaetar.  lliey 
fidfiUed  their  maiteiymoonial  doodes  in  every  pertikler;  and  havin'  bm  a 
nuBiied  ooman  heiaak^  she  paifitly  nndezstood  what  thoae  dooties  was. 

Carroty  Dick  objected  to  be  sworn,  hat  a  ^ance  £mn  Peggy*  who 
was  oiose  at  hand^  ^niekly  hnKight  him  to^  and  he  gulped  down  his 
scruples.  A  very  perplexing  interrogatory  was  put  to  him  by  the 
Court— -Had  he  ever  known  his  master  guilty  of  indiscretion  ? — '*  What 
asaan  I  ssy  to  that»  Peggy  ?"  Didt  roared,  amid  the  general  bnghter  of 
the  Court. — "  SpeiJc  the  truth,  of  course,"  the  stowaxdiejoinedy  fitowning. 
— <<  What  be  incUscretion,  then  Y'—^  Making  kve  to  a  neighboux^s  wife," 
the  8q[iflro  intimated.— ''Oh,  I  never  kaowd  master  guilty  o*that»'' the 
osthr  answered,  semUshiDg  his  bead.^ — ^TUs  being  all  that  oould  he  ex- 
tracted fipom  Dnky  ha  waa  seat  down. 

Peggy  came  next,  and  she  looked  at  Mr*  Boper  with  a  confident 
snila,  as  mnch  as  to  say,  catch  ma  if  you  can.  She  extolled  her  master 
and  missia  to  ^  skia^  and  only  hopeo,  if  ever  she  manied,  she  might 
find  just  such  anodiar  husband  as  Mr.  Nettlebed.— Did  her  master  ever 
eihibitjeabMyofhiswife?— Jeak>nsy!— notha  There  wasn't  a  patienter 
man  breathing  than  Mr.  NettU)ed.— Was  his  patience  ever  tried,  then? 
— Oh  yes,  he  put  up  with  a  great  deaL— A  gnat  deal  of  what  scolding 
-4U-^asage— faadten^ei^wluU?— Ohno^nothin'ofthatkud.    Missis 


never  seuded,aQd  never  was  iU-tenipcarcd,  and  master  aobmitted  to  ever»* 


thing.— Peifai^  she  rnnadasad  sabaaisBon  a  merit  in  a 
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greatest  merit  he  could  possess.  Mr.  Nettlebed  never  said  '^  No  "  to  his 
wife,  and  consequently  was  the  hest  of  husbands. — Did  Mrs.  Nettlebed 
ever  make  any  unreasonable  requests  of  her  husband  ? — ^Unreasonable-— 
DO.  Master  never  denied  missb  anythin'  she  asked.  l£  be  did  grumble 
a  bit  it  was  behind  her  back. — Then  he  did  grumble  occasionally  ? — Of 
course.  It  was  human  nature.  Everybody  grumbled.  People  couldn't 
live  without  it. — True.  And  therefore,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Nettlebed  some> 
times  grumbled? — A  little,  maybe,  now  and  then.  But,  Lor'  bless  you, 
never  before  master.  Missis  never  let  him  see  a  cross  look,  or  hour  a 
cross  word,  however  much  she  might  be  put  out — Oh  I  then,  she  wat 
put  out  sometimes.  With  her  husband— eh  ? — Lor^  bless  you,  no — ^with 
Dick — ^with  cook — ^with  Tom  Tapster — ^with  me — ^never  with  master ! 

Mr.  Roper  declined  to  ask  any  more  questions,  and  Peggy  went  down, 
fully  satisfied  with  what  she  had  done. 

The  Jury  now  consulted  together,  after  which  Simon  Appleyard  stood 
up,  and  said  he  had  ao  observation  to  make,  but  the  steward  begged 
him  to  defer  it  until  after  the  examination  of  the  next  witness. 

Jonas  had  thought  all  was  over,  and  was  cong^tulating  himself  upon  the 
triumphant  manner  in  which  the  affair  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
when  a  knell  to  his  hopes  almost  sounded  in  his  ears  as  he  heard  Cap- 
tain Juddock  evoked  by  the  usher,  and  directly  afterwards,  beheld  that 
gigantic  individual  towering  abo^e  the  assemblage,  as  he  stood  in  ihe 
witness-box. 

Juddock  had  no  longer  anything  of  the  Turk  about  him,  not  even  the 
beard,  which,  as  we  know,  had  been  left  at  the  Old  Inn,  but  appeared 
in  his  customary  attire — a  blue  military  coat  with  brass  epaulettes,  and 
brass  buttons,  and  with  the  old  brass-handled  sword  by  his  side,  and  the 
old  funnel-topped  boots  on  his  legs.  Glancing  triumphantly  at  Jonas, 
who  regarded  nim  with  mingled  feelings  of  dismay  and  disgust,  the  giant 
awaited  Roper's  interrogations. 

*'  Last  winter,  you  passed  a  night  at  the  Old  Inn  at  Dunmow,  Captain 
Juddock,"  the  steward  said.  **  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  on  Mrs. 
Nettlebed's  conduct  towards  you  ?" 

"  Her  conduct  was  exactly  what  a  landlady's  should  be.  She  was  ex- 
ceedingly attentive.'* 

"  Too  attentive,  perhaps?" 

**  I  do  not  think  so.  Possibly,  her  husband  might.  I  didn't  give 
myself  much  concern  about  him." 

'*  Did  they  strike  you  as  being  a  happy  couple  ?" 

**  Undoubtedly.    They  managed  to  keep  appearances  extremely  well." 

**  Keep  up  appearances !"  Jonas  cried,  unable  longer  to  contain  him- 
self. **  How  due  you  make  such  an  insinuation  as  that,  sir?  ^Ap- 
pearances' in  your  teeth,  sir." 

^<  I  must  call  you  to  order,  Jonas,"  the  steward  said.  *^  Any  remaria 
you  may  have  to  make,  must  be  addressed  to  me,  and  not  to  the  witness." 

<<Then  tell  him  his  testimony  is  worthless,"  the  landlord  cried. 

**  It  will  be  for  the  Jury  to  decide  on  its  value,"  Mr.  Roper  replied. 
^'  Do  you  wish  the  examination  to  be  pursued  ?"  addressing  the  Jury. 

The  foreman  answered  they  did. 

**  Yon  are  renowned  for  your  gallantry,  and  for  your  conquests  among 
the  fiiir  sex,  I  believe,  Captain  Juddock,*  Roper  said,  in  continuation. 
^^  Ptay,  did  Mrs.  Nettiebed  ever  give  yon  any  encouragonent  ?" 
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<<  I  must  beg  lespectfiilly  to  decline  aaswermg  that  question,  sir,"  the 
giant  replied. 

"  Your  refusal  to  reply  will  be  oonndered  tantamount  to  an  admission 
of  the  factf^  Roper  remarked. 

*^  I  cannot  help  tiiat,  sir/'  Juddock  said, 

"  I  scorn  the  imputation/'  Nelly  cried.  ^'  I  never  did  give  him  en- 
couragement, and  when  he  wanted  to  kiss  me^  I  slapped  Us  great,  fat, 
ugly  ftce." 

<*0h  !  he  wanted  to  kiss  you — did  he?"  Jonas  exclaimed,  surprised 
out  of  his  caution.     *'  You  never  told  me  so." 

^  So  you  keep  secrets  from  your  husband,  Nelly,  do  you  ?"  the  Squire 
remarked. 

**  Nothmg  of  any  consequence,  worshipful  mr.  I  didn't  think  it  worth 
while  to  trouble  him  about  such  a  trifle  as  this." 

*'  Oh,  you  call  this  a  trifle:?"  Roper  cried.  '<  Perhaps,  it's  a  matter  of 
every-day  occurrence?" 

**  Oh  no,  it  ain't,  sir.  It's  very  rarely  anybody  attempts  to  kiss  me.— 
Mr.  Alured  Fitzwalter,  when  he  was  Frank  Woodbine,  never  did." 

Amidst  the  laughter  occasioned  by  this  repl^,  Jonas  whispered  to  his 
wife — "  You'll  ruin  our  chance,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  it.  I  won't  allow  a  pack  of  stories  to  be  told  of 
me,"  she  rejoined. 

'<  Ckmceiument  is  not  all  on  one  side,"  Juddock  observed.  *^  Jonas 
has  secrets  to  keep  as  well  as  his  wife." 

^'  I  thought  so,"  Nelly  whispered.     ^'  Now  it's  all  coming  out." 

''  Be  quiet,  my  love,  I  implore  of  you,"  Jonas  rejoined.  "  Fkove  your 
words,  Captain  Juddock — prove  them,  sir." 

^*  So  I  will,"  the  giant  replied.    '*  I  saw  you,  myself  very  tender  with 
f  Peggy,  your  chambwmaid." 
[  deny  the  chaige—indignantiy  deny  it,"  Jonas  cried. 

''  Let  Peggy  be  recalled,"  the  Squire  said.  And  as  the  chambermaid 
once  more  appeared  in  the  witness-box,  he  continued — "  You  have  heard 
what  Captam  Juddock  has  declared.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  as* 
sertionT' 

'' Master  was  always  what  a  good  master  should  be,"  Peggy  replied. 
'*  Fve  no  reason  to  complun  of  mm." 

"  Very  likely  not,"  ine  Squire  said,  laughing.  '*  But  has  your  mis- 
tress?" 

''  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  so,  mr." 

<^  Recal  Carroty  Dick,"  the  Squire  cried.  And  as  the  red-polled  ostler 
reappeared,  with  a  cloud  upon  his  brow,  he  said  to  him — *<  Captain 
Juodock  has  affirmed  that  he  saw  some  familiarities  between  your  master 
and  Peggy.  What  is^y  our  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement  ?" 

^'  My  opinion  be  that  it's  true,"  Dick  replied,  with  gloomy  rage.  <<  I 
saw  him  loss  her  mysel." 

« Oh,  indeed— when?" 

**  Last  Christmas,  under  the  mistietoe-bough— but  I've  often  seen  him 
kiss  her  since." 

"  You  have !"  Nelly  screamed.     «  Oh !  the  faitiiless  littie  wretch." 

^*  There,  now  you  have  done  it,  Dick,"  Peggy  cried;  ^'and  you've 
done  for  yourself  too— for  you  shall  never  have  me." 

*^  I  dunna  care,  the  ostier  replied,  sullenly— '^  I've  had  my  revenge." 
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Seeing  die  Jmj  oonralt  together,  and  fearing  aa  im&vonrable  verdict, 
Jonas  endeayoured  to  sustain  his  tottering  cause  by  a  vehement  proteit 
against  Juddodl'fl  eridenoa. 

*<  He  is  not  a  credible  witness,*'  he  said — ^^heis  an  impudent  and  auda- 
dous  vagabond.  I  have  heard  saj — and  I  appeal  to  two  gentlemen  here 
present — to  Sir  Walter  Fitzwalter  and  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montfichet,  to  cor- 
roborate the  assertion— -that  he  has  been  a  common  gaming-house  bnily 
and  shaiper.  I  know  him  to  be  an  impostor  and  stroller,  who  has  ab- 
aeonded  from  his  emplojerB,  Messrs.  Sheepshanks  and  Swinej,  owners  of 
a  booth  now  at  Chelmsford.'* 

^That's  quite  tme,  woishipfiil  rar,"  the  usher  said,  addressing  the 
Squire.  <'  Tim  Tipcat,  the  beadle,  has  just  been  in  to  inform  me  that  Mr. 
Swiney  is  now  outside  wiUi  Isaacson  and  Tiatriiam,  the  bailiffii  of  Dun- 
mow,  waiting  to  seize  the  individoal  styling  faimaelf  Captain  Joddock, 
when  he  comes  out^" 

<<  Show  them  in,"  the  Squire  rejoined.  *^  Do  not  leave  the  witness-* 
box,  rir,"^  he  added  aothcritatively  to  Jaddock. 

The  next  moment  the  trio  were  introduced.  A  Uttie  sharp-featured, 
Ugh-shonldored  man  was  Swiney,  and  clad  in  a  iight«brown  square-cut 
coat.  He  had  a  hooked  nose  like  a  vulture,  and  looked  altogether  like  a 
bird  of  prey.  Fizbg  his  keen  eyes  upon  Juddock,  he  cirad  out  in  a 
shrill,  and  rather  cradled  voice — ''  There  he  is — that*s  my  gisai.** 

^Tour  giant?^  the  Squire  said.  *^Do  you  claim  a  pn^eity  m him, 
my  good  man  ?" 

<<An  thBotatB  property,  worshipful  sir,**  Swiney  replied.  ''He  is 
bound  to  me — bound  hand  and  foot.  IVe  exhibited  mm  for  manyvears 
at  all  the  country  Curs — and  at  Southwazk  and  Bartlemy  Fain  in  Town. 
One  year  he  waa  Flinlimmon,  tiie  Welsh  giant — the  neadL,  Pennigant,  the 
Yorkshire  giant — ^the  year  after  that,  Tregonna,  tiie  Cornish  giant." 

"  Yes,  I  recollect  seeing  him  as  Tregonna  at  Chehnsfind  Fakr,"  Nelly 
tetnarked. 

*^  Another  pece  of  oonoealment,"  Jonas  whispered.  **  You  nerer  told 
me  that." 

''  Dare  say  you  do  recollect  him,  ma'am,"  Swiney  pursued.  ''  He  waa 
there  last  May  twelvemonth — but  he  deserted  soon  after  that,  and  took 
to  bad  ways — frequenting  low  gaming-houses  and  coffee-houses,  and 
picking  up  a  Uvelihood  how  he  could,  instead  of  living  respectably  with 
me  and  Sheepshanks.  But  he  came  back  last  winter,  and  has  been 
with  us  ever  smce,  until  he  bolted  yeeterday,  and  i^oiled  our  performance 
of  the  <  Fall  of  Bigacet'  We  lost  ten  pound,  if  we  lost  a  shimng,  by  his 
sudden  disappearance^  wonhipftil  sir." 

'<  Ma^  I  put  aonestion,  sir  ?"  Montfichet  observed,  rismg  and  addressing 
ibe  Souire.  Ana  recoiling  a  nod  in  replv,  he  went  oo--'^  Do  you  desire 
to  go  Mck  again  to  Mr.  Swiner,  Jnddock?" 

"  I  shouldn't  mind,  Sir  G.,  if  I  weren*t  bound,"  the  giant  replied. 

"  You  shall  have  a  release  then,"  Montfichet  rejmned.  ^  Wnat  is  your 
daim  against  him,  Mr.  Swiney  p" 

"Why  it  should  be  a  hundred  pounds,  Sir  Gilbert — but  we'll  say 
seventy. 

<<  Seventy  be  it — and  henceforth  the  eiant  is  a  free  agent  You  may 
now  withdraw,  Mr.  Swinev*     All  shall  be  settied  with  you  presently." 

Hereupon  the  keeper  ot  the  booth  and  the  buliffii  bowed  and  retired. 
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After  die  memment  which  tins  interiude  occasioaed  had  somewhat 
subsided,  Simoo  Appieyard  stood  np,  and  said  ihu  from  the  evidence 
offered  them,  the  Jury  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  demand  oi 
Jonas  NettMwdand  ms  wife  had  not  been  sustained,  and  must  therefore 
be  rejected. 

*^  Kejected !"  Jonas  exdaimed  in  despair.  "  Reconsider  yonr  verdict, 
I  implore  of  you,  Simon,  It  is  founded  on  the  evidence  of  a  person 
utterly  unworthy  of  credit — a  convicted  impostor — a  giant  with  three 
names  instead  of  three  heads — Flinlimmon,  Pennigant,  and  Ttegonna." 

"You  are  mistaken,  Jonas,"  Simon  Appieyard  replied.  ^  We  had 
agreed  upon  our  verdict  before  Captain  Juadock's  examination  took  place. 
I  repeat,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury  your  claim  to  the  Flitch  cannot 
be  sustained.'* 

**  Hie  demand  is  rejected,"  the  Squire  said.  ^  Suoh  is  the  decision 
<rf  the  Court." 

*'  Then  fai«w«H  for  ever  to  my  chance  of  the  Flkch,"  Jonas  said, 
(wdieticaUy  regarding  it.  "  What  a  magnificent  side  of  baoon  it  ia ! — 
the  finest  and  fiattest  I  ever  beheld !  And  there's  a  silver  chain  &stened 
to  it,  whifih  wovld  have  just  suited  you.     Alack!  and  well-arday !" 

'^Come  down  direetiy,  sir,"  Nelly  said,  ''and  don't  make  yourself 
&olirii  by  these  idle  lamentaticms.     Bear  the  loss  like  a  man.'* 

*<  So  f  will,"  Jonas  blubbered— <' but  to  think  of  being  within  an  aoe 
of  winning  it— -and  then  to  be  balked  in  this  way.    Alack !  alack  !'* 

**  fiLeep  up  your  spirits,  Jonas,"  the  Squire  said.  ^  You  ave  not  worse 
off  than  ninety-nine  married  men  out  of  a  hundred,  so  you  needn't  refnne. 
I  shall  hope  to  see  you  and  Nelly,  by-and-by,  at  Monkbury  Place." 

''Thank  your  honour,"  Jonas  replied.  '* Farewell!  thou  beautiful 
Flitch !"  he  added,  casting  a  wistful  eye  at  it  as  he  stepped  down. 

*'  Proceed  to  the  next  daimaats,  Roper,"  the  Squire  said. 

*^  With  pleasure,  sir,"  the  steward  replied.  "*  Thej  are  Alured  Fitz- 
walter,  Esquire,  of  Lil^  Dunmow,  and  Rose  his  wife.  Let  them  be 
caDed,"  he  added  to  the  uriien 

Amid  a  hush  oi  expectation,  the  Loving  Cou[^  came  in,  and  ascended 
ike  pbtform,  where  diey  stood  hand  in  hand,  answering  promptly  and 
cheerfully  to  the  interrogations  put  to  them  by  the  steward. 

This  done^  Roper,  turning  to  the  Squire,  said — '^  I  must  now  request 
you,  sir,  to  conduct  the  inquiry,  as  I  myself  am  a  principal  witness. 

So  saying,  he  ascended  to  the  box,  and  being  questioned,  declared, 
that  from  his  own  knowledge  and  observation,  he  could  confirm  all  that 
had  been  stated  by  the  demandants  in  respect  to  their  perfect  domestic 
harmony  and  devotion  to  each  other.  He  had  never  known  a  couple  so 
happy. 

Twenty  other  witnesses  eageriy  pressed  forward  as  the  steward  con- 
cluded, and  the  testimony  oi  all  such  aa  were  examined  was  to  the  like 
effecti 

« Can  any  one  contradict  the  evidence  ofiered  to  the  Court  ?"  the 
Squire  askeo. 

"*!  have  a  remaih  to  make,  if  you  will  please  hear  me,  worriiipfnl  rir," 
Jonas  replied. 

<<  Enter  the  witnes84)ox  then,'*  the  Squire  said.  And  es  the  landlord 
obeyed,  he  inquired—-"  Now,  what  have  you  to  declare  ?" 

*«I  oonour  in  aH  ihat  has  been  uttered  by  ^  vanous  witnesses  m 
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oommendation  of  the  lady  claunant,**  Jonas  replied,  ^'and  in  much  that 
hai  heen  affirmed  oonoeming  the  gentleman.  But  he  is  not  quite  the 
pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity  he  has  been  represented." 

*'  Indeed !"  the  Squire  exclaimed.  '^  What  have  you  to  allege  i^iainst 
him?     Speak  out,  man.     Don't  be  afraid." 

<<  Well  then,  worshipful  sir,  since  I  must  declare  it, — on  one  occasion  I 
saw  him  walking  in  a  sequestered  place — a  thick  grove  in  fiict — ^with  a 
young  lady — a  Tcry  pretty  young  laay — ^they  appeared  deeply  interested  in 
each  other,  and  evidently  desirous  of  eluding  observation — and — and *' 

*^  Go  on,"  the  Squire  cried. 

'^  I  saw  him  kiss  her." 

•*  More  than  once  ?" 

"No — the  salute  took  place  at  parting.  Isn't  it  enough  to  condemn  him  ?" 

**  Do  you  think  you  could  point  out  the  young  lady  in  Court  ?"  the 
Squire  said. 

"  Fm  not  sure,"  Jonas  replied,  looking  round.  "  Paul  Flitwick  was 
with  me  at  the  time.  It  was  rather  dusk,  and  we  didn't  see  her  very 
distinctly.    But  she  had  a  remarkably  neat  figure,  as  I  observed  to  Paul" 

<<  The  youn?  lady  is  much  obliffed  to  you  for  the  compliment,  Mr. 
Netdebed,"  Bab  saio.  ^  And  as  I  happen  to  be  ihe  person  you  beheld,  I 
think  you  will  own  there  was  no  great  harm  in  walking  with  a  brother- 
in-law,  or  in  receiving  a  parting  salute  from  him.  At  all  events,  my 
sister  did  not  disapprove  of  the  proceedmg." 

Loud  laughed  tne  C!ourt,  as  the  discomfited  Jonas  rushed  down  to  hide 
his  head. 

**  Are  the  Jury  satisfied  ?"  the  Squire  demanded. 

"  Entirely  so,"  Simon  Appleyard  replied.  "  In  our  opinion  the  present 
daim  has  been  successfully  mamtuned." 

^'  The  Court'  decides  in  favour  of  the  demandants,"  ihe  Squire  sud. 

Then  occurred  such  a  display  of  enthusiasm,  as  has  rarely  been  wit« 
nessed.  The  whole  of  the  assemblage  arose,  and,  as  with  one  voice^ 
cheered.  Handkerchiefs  and  hats  were  waved,  and  every  possible  de- 
monstration was  made  of  the  heartfelt  delight  Hands  were  stretched 
out  towards  the  pair  as  if  tograsp  them,  and  those  nearest  them  pressed 
eagerly  forward  m  spite  of  \^1  Crane's  efforts  to  keep  them  back.  All 
the  ladies  were  greatly  excited  by  the  scene.     Lady  Fitzwalter  seemed 

Suite  overcome  by  emotion ;  Mrs.  Leslie  smiled  through  her  tears ;  and 
bough  Bab  tried  to  laugh  it  off^  it  was  plain  she  was  affected  like  the 
rest — since,  af^r  wavmg  her  handkerchief  energetically,  she  had  to  apply 
it  to  her  eyes.  Neither  were  Sir  Walter  nor  the  Squire  wholly  exempt 
from  the  reproach  of  similar  weakness. 

But  the  expression  of  enthusiastic  satisfaction  at  the  dedsion  of  the 
Court  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  Court  House. 
The  joyful  intelligence  had  been  communicated  by  the  usher  to  the 
beadle,  and  by  die  beadle  to  the  crowd  outside ; — and  from  them  it  ran 
on,  with  electrical  rapidity,  up  to  the  gate  of  the  old  Priory  Church. 
And  the  glad  tidings  elicited  cheers  and  vociferations,  which  rolled  on 
rapidly  in  the  same  mrection ;  and  beinp;  sent  back  again  with  redoubled 
vigour,  never  ceased  till  they  broke  against  the  door  of  the  Court  House. 
Young  Fitzwalter  and  his  wife  could  not  fail  to  be  deeply  moved  by 
his  extraordinary  manifestation.  So  overpowered  by  it  was  Rose,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  hide  her  head  for  a  few  moments  in  her  hnsband's 
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bo0om ;  and  when  she  was  aUe  to  look  round  again,  and  essayed  to  utter 
Jher  thanks,  the  plaudits  became  more  vehement  than  ever. 

Silence  beinc^  at  last  obtained,  Alured  said,  in  a  voice  of  profound  emo- 
tion,— "Most  heartily  do  I  thank  ^ou,  my  friends,  for  this  expression  of 
your  good-will.  Tluit  I  have  gamed  a  prize,  according  to  an  ancient 
custom,  instituted  by  an  ancestor  of  my  own,  is  a  nigh  gratifica- 
tion to  me — and  the  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  your  kindness.  But  as  to 
merit  I  can  claim  none-— unless  to  possess  tne  best  of  wives  be  a  merit 
Good  fortune  I  should  rather  style  it  than  desert  Since  I  wedded  Rose 
I  have  tasted  pure  happiness.  My  wishes  have  been  her  wishes,  my 
thoughts  have  been  her  thoughts.  My  heart  has  been  lodged  in  her 
breast     This,  my  friends,  and  no  other,  is  my  title  to  the  Flitdi." 

"  And  now  hear  me,  my  friends,"  Rose  said,  in  her  sweet,  musical 
tones.  **  Like  my  dearest  husband  I  rejoice  in  our  success, — and  like  him 
I  disclaim  all  merit.  He  is  not  more  fortunate  than  I  am,  for  perfect 
happiness  has  been  my  portion  since  we  wedded.  That  I  have  loved 
him  with  an  ardour  equal  to  his  own  I  may  venture  to  avouch — and  that 
I  have  been  a  fond  and  true  wife  to  him,  as  he  has  been  loyal  and  loving 
husband  to  me,  I  can,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  deckuie.  This,  my 
friends,  is  inty  sole  title  to  the  Flitch." 

'^  You  have  both  frurly  won  it,  as  all  present  acknowledge,"  the  Squire 
cried,  as  soon  as  he  oould  make  himself  heard  for  the  applause  that' 
followed.     '^  And  now  let  us  proceed  to  the  church,  and  oondude  the 
ceremonxaL 

VI. 

How  THBT  V7BNT  TO  THE  OLD  PbIOBT  CmiBCH. 

Mabshalled  by  Roper,  the  Ph)cession  of  the  Flitch  set  forward  to  the 
old  Priory  Church  in  the  following  order. 

First  marched  Timothy  Tipcat,  the  beadle,  to  dear  the  way,  followed 
by  Will  Crane,  Tom  Deane,  and  Nat  Smith,  whose  united  efforts  with 
two  additioual  poles  were  required  to  bear  aloft  the  mighty  Flitch. 
Next  came  Juddock,  strutting  along,  with  a  churchwarden's  staff  in  his 
hand,  and  acting  the  part  of  drum- major  to  the  musicians,  whose  pace 
and  movements  he  regulated.  The  band,  which  followed  the  giant^  had 
been  augmented  by  some  ancient  instruments  provided  by  the  Squire — 
such  as  a  theorbo,  a  mandolin,  a  cittern,  a  comemeuse,  a  couple  of  lutes, 
pandean  pipes,  and  a  triangle.  These  formed  the  first  and  second  lines. 
In  the  third,  there  were  drums,  clarions,  and  hautboys.  The  band,  under 
the  guidance  of  Juddock,  played  lively  tunes—and  there  was  ever  and  anon 
a  pause^  during  which  the  trumpets  alone  sounded,  and  the  drums  beaten. 
After  the  musicians  came  the  Bailiff  of  Dnnmow  and  the  Burgesses,  each 
with  a  white  wand  in  hand ;  then  Mr.  Roper  and  his  clerk  Hoplanson ;  and 
then  marched  Dr.  Sidebottom  and  Parson  Bush,  followed  by  Roger  Bowes, 
the  clerk.  After  tiiese  walked  a  large  body  of  the  Squire's  tenantry, 
six  abreast.  Then  came  Jonas  Nettlebed  and  Nelly  in  the  cart»  still 
driven  by  Carroty  Dick,  and  with  Peggy  in  the  back  seat  Jonas  ap- 
peared to  have  got  over  his  mortification,  and  bore  all  the  jests  made  at 
ids  expense  very  good-humouredly ;  while  his  wife  looked  so  pretty  and 
amiable,  that  some  people  almost  regretted  she  had  not  been  suooessfuL 
Then  followed  ten  or  a  doien  coaches,  in  the  foremost  of  which  were  Sir 
Walter  and  Lady  Fitzwalter,  with  Mrs.  Leslie.  The  ooadies  were  succeeded 
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bja  mmenoM  Iroep  of  kdks  aad  goitleBieBQQ  bondMck,  nmldo^a 
Teiy  gallant  shov.  Then  cttne  another  imcmiiteii  hand  of  tmantij, 
wMteNd  finm  anongat  thoae  prcmded  with  tteada.     Alter  theoi  fol- 


lowed the  Jufj  of  BadielOTa  and  Maidenii»  walking  two  aad  two^  mmijk 
youth  hoUiog  a  damael  by  the  hand.  In  the  rear  of  thia  pntty  tiam 
lode  the  Si|mre  with  Ua  daaghter  Bah;  and  at  Ihe  joaw^  kd/a  aUfe 
fode  MoitfichBi. 

The  iDLVtb  had  nowoomey  ihe  yonog  baronet  thoiight»  when  hia  file 
BiuBt  he  decided^  ao  as  they  cane  to  a  aKmientaxy  bdt,  ha  bao^ght  bia 
hoise  qaite  ekse  to  Gqisy,  and  feigning  to  pat  her  dossy  aadc,  said — 
^  Yon  pronuaed  to  give  me  an  anawer  when  toe  Fhtcb  had  been  woo.  Bah. 
Am  I  to  hare  a  chance  of  winning  the  pnaa  with  yon  P' 

^  You  would  never  win  it  wiUi  aao^  I  tell  yo«  biAj/*  die  replied. 
'Tie  not  been  broiight  np  at  the  same  lehoel  aaRoae.  rapahas  spoiled 
me  dreadfully^  as  yon  know.    BesideSy  you're  not  at  all  like  Ahured.'* 

'<  Tit  me/*  Sir  Gilbertaied.  " I  Imyeno  misgiiii^cf  happkieaa  with 
yon.     Why  should  yon  haye  dodbts  of  me  ?     I  love  you  to  distraedoo.'' 

"  Cone,  er»e--dDn't  let  the  lad  break  hia  heart,  Bab,"  the  Sfaire 
aaid.     •'Take  him— wd  make  him  HPP7-" 

'^  Do  you  really  think  he  would  make  a  good  hatbaad»  B^m  T 

««On  my  £utta»  I  think  ao,"  the  Squue  an8«ered--'^n  exoeUent 
Jmsband.' 

''  What  shall  I  say  tohim,  then?'' 

"  Why  say  you  accept  him,  to  be  sure— or,  I'll  say  it  for  you  if  yen 
had  rather.— She  is  yours,  Sir  Gilbert." 

''  Will  not  Bab  confirm  my  happiness  with  her  own  lips  ?"  Montfichet 
cried,  transported. 

"  WeUy  I  oonsent — if  nothing  else  will  aatisfy  you.  I  uBsner  diaobey 
Papa." 

'^  That^a  right,  Bah.  An  obedient  daughter  ia  aore  to  asake  an  obe- 
dient wifr— so  I  think  you  have  some  chanae  of  the  Flitch,  Sb*  GilbeE^ 
after  alL" 

The  three  aoitora,  who  were  close  behind,  and  who  had  caoght  aooaa- 
thing  of  what  was  passing,  now  pressed  forward. 

''  Are  my  hopes  annihilated,  Miss  Honkbury  ?*'  Grab  cried* 

<<  la  it  all  up  with  me  P"  Chip  exckimed. 

<'Am  I  to  blow  out  my  braina?"  Clot yoeifecated«  ^^By  the  Loid 
Harry  I  wHl— if  I'm  rejected." 

'^I  hope  not,  Colonel,"  the  Squire  remariced  to  the  last  speaker. 
*^  Better  all  dine  with  us  at  Monkbury  Place,  and  drown  your  grie&  in  a 
magnum  of  daret.  Pshaw !  man,  there  are  finer  fish  in  the  sea  than 
eyer  eaaie  out  of  it  As  to  yon,  my  wordiy  Grab,  and  yoo,  honest  Chip 
— ^take  my  adyice,  and  think  no  more  of  this  little  hussy.  We  shall  haye 
plenty  of  pretty  girls  at  Monkbury  to-day,  and  it'll  be  your  own  fault  if 
both  of  you  don't  find  a  wife  among  'em.  So  Aeex  up.  And  do  yon 
cheer  up,  too,  brave  Clot  I'ye  got  a  buxom  widow  in  yiew  for  you-*— 
lots  of  money  and  no  incombrtmces— ao  put  by  yoor  piatol  tall  she 
rejects  yon.** 

With  this,  not  whoQy  unsuccessful,  effort  to  console  the  despondine 
suitors,  the  good-natared  gentleman  rode  laughingly  on.  He  pretended 
to  take  no  notice  of  Bab  and  Sir  Gilbert — the  latter  Ixang  now  in  a 
eeyenth  heayen  of  delight^  and  ydiolly  unconsdoua  of  the  many  curioas 
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49yea  fix^  uBOii  Urn.  Bab,  too,  ^ppeteed  inst  as  IwkJIww  as  to  irimt 
•nugfat  be  sua  or  tfaoa^t  of  her-^aod  everybody  art  them  down  as  what 
they  were  in  reality— engaged  loyers — ^beginxiing  to  look  ferwaad  to 
another  nroeesiion  or  the  flitdi. 


And  here  we  may  as  well  mentioD,  though  4hey  never  did  ehnm  the 
^priae,  that  within  a  week  of  the  event  we  are  now  deserifaing  th^  were 
spending  theb  honeymoon  at  Stansted  House,  and  that  their  mamed  life 


was  but  a  snccesdon  of  honeymoons.  Besides  Montfichet's,  many  aatf 
many  aoother  hm>y  marriage  dated  firom  the  day  when  Ahoed  and  Rose 
claiiMd  the  FlitcL  Of  the  Badbekna  and  Maidens  eoni|K>sing  die  Jury 
on  that  occasion,  not  one  was  a  bachelor  or  a  maiden  withm  thne  moadis 
4A  it.  But  though  we  have  seaiehed  the  registsr  for-  the  purpose,  we 
have  been  unabk  to  aaeertain  whether  Camty  Dick  was  wedded  to 
Peggy,  and  ralher  tUnk  he  was  aot 

T%e  procesdon  was  closed  by  the|LoiiDg  Couple,  who  rode  to  the  CSnroh 
»» they  had  ridden  to  the  Court  Ebuse ;  aad  who  were  greeted  on  their 
wa]^  with  oongratulations  as  heartfelt^  and  UessiBgB  aa  andihle^  as  ifaoae 
wUeh  had  previously  attended  them. 

The  bdls  ceased  to  ring^  the  yast  ooncourse,  now  gathered  toaethar 
on  the  green  in  front  of  the  ancient  fime,  or  drawn  up  in  the  ehurniyasd, 
became  attent,  and  only  gentle  strains  fimi  mandtrfinand  kite  were  Inard, 
as  the  pairdismoBntedat  the  gate. 

vn. 

How  THE  Oath  wa3  Taken,  Ain>  the  Futch  OEuyssED. 

The  path  from  the  gate  to  the  chorch  porch,  as  wall  as  the  floor  of 
the  sacred  fabric,  have  been  tUckly  strewn  with  rudies.  Bopes  of  floweis 
and  wreaths  ha^  acroai  the  footway  from  the  i^iper  bnAches  of  the 
Mttle  aveime  of  hme-trees.  As  Aluied  and  Rose  enter  the  gate  and 
take  then:  way,  hand  in  hand,  towards  the  chnrdi  poach,  they  are  are- 
ceded  by  a  little  troop  of  rustic  maidens,  attired  in  whiter  with  basaets 
in  their  hands;  and  tnose  maidens  scatter  roses  and gillifloweia  andother 
aweet-aoented  flowers  and  herbs  before  them.  A  flag  rustles  in  the 
breeze  on  the  summit  of  the  little  spire.  Just  outside  die  poidi  stasKl 
ypS^.  Crane  and  his  comiades  bearing  the  Flitch;  and  beneath  it,  ready 
to  receive  them,  are  the  Vicar,  the  &|uiie,  and  the  Stewaad. 

And  now  the  pair  pause  for  a  moment.  The  Vicar  advances  a  few 
steps  ;  signs  to  tnem  ;  and  they  kneel  down. 

They  kneel  down  on  the  self-same  spot,  and  on  the  self-same  stones, 
'  where^  more  than  four  centuries  ago,  Beginald  Fitrwalter  and  his  wife 
knelt  when  they  craved  a  blessing  from  the  good  Prior. 

Benedidte!  fond  pair!  Te  deserve  holy  priest's  blessing  as  well  as 
those  who  have  knelt  there  before  you. 

Bow  down  your  gentle  heads  as  the  reverend  man  bends  over  you, 
and  murmurs  a  prayer  for  your  weUaze. 

All  who  hear  nim  breathe  a  heartfelt  response. 

Now  ye  may  look  up.  He  is  about  to  recite  the  Oath,  and  ye  must 
pronounce  it  after  lum. 

The  Oath  is  uttered. 

Yet  hold  a  moment,  ere  joax  ouit  your  kneeling  posture.  The 
youngest  and  fairest  of  the  flower-girls  approaches,  and  sne  will  place  a 
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UNilnnil  of  IIIIm  on  tho  browi  of  ono  of  vou,  And  over  the  neck  of  the 
Hilii*r  nIi»  will  oait  the  ancient  lUrer  chain,  which  has  been  given  to  her 
liy  the  Nt^ward. 

Il  li  done.    Ye  may  rlie,  and  the  Flitch  shall  be  delivered  to  you. 

TiiN  PuTOR^the  ffuerdon  of  your  love! 

Hark  to  those  thriUing  shouts  I  The  people  exult  in  your  triumph. 
Hells  ring— drums  rattle^trumpets  resound.  The  other  instruments 
Strike  up. 

All  is  not  over  yet  Ye  have  to  be  nlaced  in  the  antique  chair,  and 
according  to  usage,  borne  on  men's  shoulders  round  the  boundaries  of 
the  old  rriory,  wliich  in  the  days  of  your  predecessors  stood  hereabouts. 

And  see  I  the  chair  is  brought  out  for  you.  It  is  decked  with  rich 
though  faded  tapestry,  woven  with  armorial  llearings,  which  ye  must  know 
well,  since  they  are  your  own,  and  with  a  device,  which  eadi  of  you  may 
apply  to  die  other-— Toti/otfr#  FidiU. 

And  now  ye  are  seated.  Now  ;^e  are  raised  upon  eight  stalwart 
shoulders— and  again  die  Procession  is  formed  to  lead  you  on. 

Not  so  numerous  now  as  heretofore,  for  only  those,  who  have  riKhtfo] 
part  in  the  ceremony,  may  join  it.     But  the  Flitch  shall  be  borne  before 

Iou,  and  Uie  gentle  lute  and  mandolin,  and  the  shrill  pipes,  and  the  loud 
autboy  shall  precede  you,  and  gladden  all  hearts  with  their  strains.  And 
the  reverend  nuin,  who  has  just  blessed  you,  shall  walk  in  front  And 
so  shall  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  who  has  yet  a  dearer  title  to  your  love 
and  honour,  and  who  calls  one  of  you  daughter.  And  so  shall  another 
whose  title  is  the  same  as  his,  and  who  calls  the  other  son.  And  the 
worthy  steward  who  has  watched  over  you  shall  be  with  them.  And 
the  flower-girls  shall  hang  garlands  upon  the  chair  in  which  ye  dt,  and 
sing  simple  songs  in  your  praise.  And  the  Bachelors  and  Maidens  shall 
follow  after  you,  ana  join  in  chorus.  And  much  people  shall  attend 
you,  shouting.  And  hundreds  shall  look  on,  and  cheer  and  bless  you  as 
before.  Thus  escorted,  shall  ye  trace  out  the  precincts  of  the  once  vast 
and  stately  edifice.     That  done,  the  Ceremonid  will  be  ended. 

Then  shall  you  go  home  lovingly  as  you  came,  and  shall  take  with 
you  hundreds  and  hundreds  to  enjoy  the  unbounded  hospitalities  of  Monk- 
Dury  Place.     Many  a  cup  shall  be  drained  to  you — and  ye  shall  make 
merry  and  rejoice.     And  thus  shall  end  a  pleasant  and  memorable  day. 
And  so.  Fond  Pair,  ferewell !     All  happmess  betide  you  I 

I^IEnbog. 

A  word  more.  Long  and  happily  did  our  Loving  Pair  live  together. 
Nor  were  they  separated  at  the  last,  for  the  same  blow  chilled  the  hearts 
of  both — ^realising  what  Rose  herself  had  sung  of  her  husband's  pro- 
genitors. 

To  the  other  candidates  for  the  Flitch,  whose  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
nun  it  have  been  here  recorded,  mifi;ht  be  applied  the  couplet  which  old 
Chaucer  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  merry  Wife  of  Bs^ — 

The  Bacon  was  not  fet  for  them  I  trow, 
That  some  men  have  in  Essex  at  Dunmow. 


THS  SHI). 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MIRANDA  IN  THE  BALTIC. 

[We  hare  nracfa  pleanire  in  laying  the  following  interesting  NarratlTe  before 
OUT  readers,  written,  as  will  be  apparent,  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ship,  whose 
perfonnaaoe  it  describes.— Ed.  iv.  M,  3f.] 

On  the  8th  of  Match,  1854,  n.H.S.  Miranda,  having  then  been  in 
commission  only  nine  days,  was  fitting  out  at  Sheemess  with  the  usual 
despatch  and  activity  for  which  our  seryice  is  so  justly  noted,  when  orders 
were  received  from  the  Admiralty  to  prepare  her  for  sea  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  first  the  thing  seemed  impossible.  A  few  only  of  the 
officers  had  joined,  barely  half  a  ship's  company  had  been  entered,  pro- 
Ttfions,  water,  and  stores  were  not  yet  received,  top-gallant  masts  were 
down,  sails  unbent,  and  various  other  deficiencies  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion had  to  be  rectified  before  she  could  be  considered  in  an  efficient  state 
to  cope  with  the  winds  and  waves  of  the  North  Sea. 

All  hands,  however,  turned  to  with  a  will.  Work  continued  during 
the  whole  mght  hoisting  in  and  stowing  provisions  and  stores,  receiving 
water,  lashing  and  securing  spars,  boats,  guns,  &c,,  and  preparing  for  sea 
generally.  Two  officers  were  sent  from  tne  flag-sliip  at  an  bourns  notice, 
and  a  number  of  marines  and  seamen  from  the  ordinary  to  complete  her 
complement,  and  by  seven  o'clock  the  fbUowing  evening  (the  9th)  Ae 
moorings  had  been  lefk,  and  the  ship  proceeded  gallantly  past  the  Nore 
under  steam  and  sail,  to  cairy  out  her  secret  mission.  I  use  the  term 
*^  secret,"  as  applied  to  the  officers  and  ship's  company ;  the  captain  not 
being  at  liber^  to  divulge  to  them  the  orders  he  had  received. 

Never,  I  suppose,  since  the  last  war  has  a  ship  been  bundled  off  to  sea 
•0  unexpectedly,  and  in  such  an  unprepared  condidon  as  was  the  Miranda. 
Many  oi  the  officers  had  not  yet  received  their  outfits.  No  mess  had  been 
formed ;  and  consequently  we  were  destitute  of  mess  utensils,  steward, 
cook,  fiimiture,  and  should  have  been  of ''  grub,"  too,  with  the  exception 
of  her  Majesty's  most  unpalatable  allowance,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
energy  of  an  assistant-surgeon  sent  to  us  for  the  cruise  from  the  flagship, 
who  took  the  thing  in  hand  in  the  hour  he  had  to  spare,  and  laid  in  a 
quantity  of  gprocenes  and  butcher's  meat,  with  a  small  proportion  of  beer 
and  other  liquors,  which  fortunately  arrived  on  board  at  the  last  moment. 

After  a  hard  night's  work,  getting  things  to  rights  with  our  *'  green** 
hands,  there  came  a  time  of  awful  suspense  about  eight  in  the  morning  as 
to  the  probability  of  our  having  any  break&st,  which  was  happily  dis- 
peUed  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  dish  of  fried  liver  and  bacon  cooked 
n>r  us,  secundum  artem,  by  the  uiip's  cook,  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
coffee.  Casks  were  inverted,  and  boxes  put  into  requisition  for  seats,  and 
we  made  use  of  a  few  plates,  cups,  and  knives,  of  various  sizes  and 
patterns,  which  had  luckily  been  sent  on  board  by  a  speculating  mess  out- 
fitter as  samples. 

No  growlmg  was  heard,  however.  A  jolly  s{urit  seemed  to  pervade 
everybody,  which,  coupled  with  the  excitement  as  to  where  we  were  bound, 
and  for  what  purpose,  with  conjectures  that  we  were  not  hurried  off  in 
this  way  for  nothmg,  kept  us  all  alive,  and  made  us  forget  all  discomforts 
and  inconveniences. 

The  ship's  company  were  now  divided  into  watches,  and  stationed  at 
quarters,  and  at  sunset  we  cleared  for  action,  and  fired  ibee  rounds,  blank 
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cartridge,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  which  would  have  done  us  credit  had 
we  been  six  months  in  commission  instead  of  ten  days. 

Nothing  paitienlar  ooooned  during  our  passage  aoroM  liie  Nortih  Sea 
towards  the  coast  of  Denmacl^  and  at  four  a^k.  on  the  13th  the  Skaw 
JLiffhthoose^  on  the  nfathenieztxeBdty  of  Jutland,  was  sighted^  and  befrfo 
eight  on  the  following  morning  we  passed  between  Elsinore^  or  ^sineuB, 
as  it  is  thare  oalled,  and  Hekmgboigy  aalutbg  Kxonhoig  Castle^  without 
stopping. 

The  momiBg  was  beautifid — a  fine  dear  sl^,  with  a  fresh,  bxacix^ 
wind;  and,  I  wink,  few  on  board  did  not  feel  dated  at  the  first  view  of 
these  fbteiffn  coasts,  new  to  so  many  of  us  at  present,  but  before  long  to 
become  quite  fiuniliar  to  our  eyes^  aa  in  our  imaginatioDs  the  entrance  to 
A  foture  stirring  scene  of  aotios. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon  we  aadiored  in  the  outer  roads  of  Copen- 
hagen, ootode  the  Tre  Kroner  batteiy,  an  order  having  been  issued  afow 
days  previous  to  our  amval  fotbidding  any  men-of-war,  exoept  their  own, 
to  enter  the  inner  roadstead.  Two  officers  were  immediately  sent  on 
shore  with  despatches  for  the  minister,  and  to  ordor  a  auf^y  of  ooals  to 
be  immediately  scsit  on  boasd. 

The  captain  being  slightly  unwell  did  not  land,  which  gave  rise  to 
aereral  eironeous  reports  in  the  newspapers  that  he  was  aeriously  mr 
disposed.  Our  arrival  caused  great  ooBstemation  among  a  number  of 
JSnaisfa  meBchant  Am  which  were  lyine  in  the  outer  roads.  Theb 
■kippera  thinking,  doubtless,  that  war  was  dlBclared,  and  that  we  had  oome 
oxpiesa  to  take  them,  went  on  shove  in  all  haste,  and  outbid  one  another 
for  the  steam-tugs,  and  many  of  those  who  could  not  obtain  the  steaue 
fowet  endai|g<ered  themselves  and  cargo  by  running  inside  the  batteries 


The  wind  bong  veiy  fresh  firom  the  south-eastward^  and  a  strong 
ennent  setting  up  the  Sound,  the  coal  lightermen  refused  to  oome  along- 
side thai  niglS;  but  the  next  day,  although  the  weather  was  not  much 
better,  we  pecsuaded  them  to  coaae,  and  oy  daylight  on  the  feUowing 
moniing  (the  16th)  we  had  eoB^leted  coaling  and  were  ready  for  sea  again* 

At  df^t  AJft.  his  Elxoellsncy  Andrew  Buchanan,  British  minister 
at  the  court  of  Denmark,  visited  the  diip  to  communicate  to  the  captab 
that  intelligenoe  had  just  been  received  that  the  harbour  of  Revel  was 
^elear  of  ice,  and  immediately  on  his  leaving  the  ship  we  weighed,  and 
proceeded  towarda  the  Baltic. 

Having  now  left  the  hst  port  that  we  should  touch  at,  the  intelligenoe 
was  circttlBted  that  we  were  bound  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  reconnoitre 
the  ports  of  Port  Baltic  and  Bevel ;  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  ice ; 
and  to  discover  whether  any  portions  of  the  Bussian  fleets  remained  at 
ttther  place* 

The  necesrity  for  the  cantion  whidi  had  been  observed  with  reeard  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  destination  was  now  apparent,  as  in  these  days  of 
dectric  tdegraphs  and  quick  messages  the  news  of  our  approach  might 
have  preceded  us  to  Eevd,  and  i£  it  should  have  been  clear  of  ice, 
•evccal  men-of-war  might  then  have  been  sent  out  either  to  prevent  our 
entering  thoGulf  of  Finland,  or  to  intercept  us  when  returning  vrith  our 
intelligence. 

On  the  19th  we  entered  the  Gulf  of  Hnland,  and  the  same  morning 
had  a  little  excitement  in  observing  two  sailt  a  barque  and  brig,  distant 
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about  «g|kt  niles  firom  vs,  and  lying  at  ancdior  <M  Dager  Oit»  an  island 
on  the  aottth-frertem  eztvemibr  of  the  Gnlf,  weigh  afoarantlv  in  hastiv 
anditandtotheiottthwiavd.  Shortly  af^rwardaSieyaltei^thMrooiiiae 
to  tfae  eartwaid,  and  finally  to  the  north-weet  From  their  niotioos  and 
appaataaee  we  took  them  at  fint  to  be  men-of-war^  but,  on  neanr 
approad^  disooviered  them  to  be  merchant  vessela,  pn^bly  alarmed  at 
m,  and  doobtfiil  which  way  to  ahape  their  ooarse  in  order  to 


'  in  the  aftemooa  the  peculiariy  eattingleeling  o£  a  light  easterly 
wind)  as  well  as  the  vicinity  of  sereral  merchantmen  standing  np  undor 
wij  <eaay  sail,  warned  as  tliat  we  were  approaching  ice.  Our  suspidons 
vese  soon  confirmed  by  the  appearanee  of  nomerons  white  specks  on  the 
water,  which  increased  in  siie  aod  solidity  as  we  steamed  on,  nntil  at  five 
p JK.  we  eaterad  laige  fields  of  loose  ice,  vaiying  from  six  to  seren  feet 
in  thickniwa,  and  pmies  of  smooth  black  ice  mm  three  to  six  inehe% 
with  small  openings  and  channris  of  dear  water  ooeaskmallyy  which  wn 
made  for,  if  practieahle,  pushing  our  way  on  until  eight  o'clock,  when  we 
became  so  firmly  fixed  in  a  mass  nearly  eight  feet  thick  that  we  codd 
set  ahead  no  further,  and  fearing  the  fans  of  the  screw  ixa^i  be  injured 
by  badung  ont  again,  shortened  sail,  banked  the  fires  up,  imd  let  the  shi^ 
remain  untQ  daylight. 

At  dagflight,  having  got  Ihe  steam  up  again,  we  baeked  out  of  the 
aane  chmaad  we  had  n^e  on  entering,  imd  proceeded  under  steam  and 
fere  and  aft  osnvas  to  the  nordh>wBstward,  suflBdently  &r  to  observe 
that  tha  ice  on  the  northern  shore  was  fast,  and  no  passage  through  it  to 
the  eastward  was  to  be  discerned  from  the  mast-head.  We  then  alteiBd 
our  coarse,  and  proceeded  along  ihe*edge  to  the  southward  and  westward, 
entering  it  again  in  latitude  59  deg.  35  min.  north,  longitude  23  d^. 
32  min.  east,  making  our  way  through  the  slight  opening  and  ihe 
thinnest  ice  we  could  pick  out  towards  Port  Baltic 

As  WB  now  crashed  throi^  the  ice,  dashing  it  right  and  1^  with  omr 
sharp  bow,  and  sending  innumerable  small  pieces  ringing  with  a  pleasant 
sound  over  its  saaooth  surfiMse  to  some  distance,  how  we  inwardly  thanked 
andesteemed  tfae  inventor  of  steam-power!  and  still  more  so  was  this  the 
case  when  we  observed  and  passed  about  a  mile  distant  a  Inokksa  mer- 
diant  baique,  whidi  had  tried  the  Gulf  too  early  in  the 'season,  and 
become  permanently  fixed  there  until  such  time  as  it  should  please  its 
ineaoraUe  captor  to  break  i^)  and  disperse. 

Dnriiup  the  forenoon  we  passed  Port  Baltic,  at  the  distance  of  aboat  five 
miles.  A  hattery  of  apparently  no  great  strength  stands  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  town,  and  commands  the  mole  and  bay.  The  town  is  insig- 
nificant, locking  more  like  a  village,  and  the  absence  of  any  marked  hills 
or  woods  renders  it  flat  and  uninteresting  to  the  eye.  The  lighthouse 
stands  on  a  |K>bt,  which  has  rather  a  singuhur  and  abrupt  termination, 
aboot  two  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  mb  town.  The  only  vessds  at 
anchor  there  were  three  schooners  and  a  l»ig  in  the  mole,  and  a  schooner 
frozen  up^  in  the  bay,  all  of  them  apparently  merchantmen. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  sighted  the  long,  low,  fir-oov«red  island  of 
l^argen  off  Bevel,  which  has  a  handsome,  strongly  built  white  stone 
Hghtiioiise  at  the  aorthem  extremit;^,  and  a  battery  called  the  Star  Fort 
.at  the  southern  extremity,  commandiag  the  entranee  into  Bevel  betwetfi 
it  and  the  mainland. 
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Nowcametheinterestingpart  of  our  cruise.  Was,  orivu  not,  die  fleet 
in  Revel  ?  Would  the  ice  allow  us  to  proceed  fat  enougb  to  see  ?  And 
should  we  get  peppered  by  the  batteries  for  our  impudence  ?-^These  were 
the  questioas  toat  occurred  to  us*  Dinner,  although  the  important  hour 
of  the  day  for  that  meal,  which  is  eaten  earlier  on  board  a  ship  than  on 
shore,  had  anived,  was  endrely  forgotten,  and  we  were  ail  on  deck  with 
our  glasses,  annousiy  endeavouring,  as  the  city  with  its  loBy-spired 
churches  and  important-looking  Domborg,  or  citadel,  gradually  opened 
itself  clear  of  the  envious  point  which  intervened  between  us,  to  be  the 
first  to  get  sight  of  a  Russian  man-of-war. 

The  supposition,  which  afterwards  proved  oorreet,  that  there  was  no 
battery  on  the  north  end  of  Nargen,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  some 
patches  of  clear  water,  while  the  south  channel  was  completely  covered 
with  massive  ice,  glittering  with  combs  of  frozen  snow,  decided  us  to  steer 
in  that  direction,  and  at  three  p.m.,  having  forced  our  way  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  navigation  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  we  rounded  the 
northern  point  of  the  island,  and  commanded  a  full  and  complete  view  of 
Revel,  with  its  batteries,  mole,  harbour,  and  roadstead. 

Not  a  vessel  was  to  be  seen.  All  was  empbr.  There  was  not  even  a 
small  merchantman  to  deceive  us  momentarily  mto  the  belief  that  it  was 
one  of  the  large  Russian  fleet  we  expected  to  behold. 

There  were  two  reports  in  circuktion  before  we  left  Enriand;  one, 
that  the  portion  of  the  fleet  which  generally  winters  at  Revd  had  been 
withdrawn  to  Helsinc^ors,  or  Cronstadt,  before  the  ice  began  to  form ; 
ibe  other,  that  there  had  been  a  particularly  mild  season  in  the  month  of 
December,  and  that  the  ships,  taking  advantage  of  the  partial  breakinfi^ 
up  of  the  ice,  had,  by  great  exertions,  and  cutting  their  way  through 
laree  portions,  succeeded  in  reaching  one  of  those  ports. 

Having  now  completely  satisfied  ourselves  that  nothing  was  there^  and 
being  unable,  on  account  of  the  great  thickness  and  density  of  the  ice,  to 
proceed  further  into  the  bay,  we  with  difficulty  turned  tne  ship  round 
and  retraced  our  steps  towards  Port  Baltic. 

The  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  finland  is  by  no  means  striking  or  picturesque 
— there  are  no  bold,  romantic-looking  crags  or  bays  alono^  its  shores  in 
this  part ;  no  towering  snow-capped  mountains  to  relieve  t£e  background. 
Occasionally  we  saw  a  strongly-built  comfortable-lookine  mansion,  or  the 
tall  spire  of  some  village  church,  with  its  collection  of  small  dwellings 
clustered  round  it,  while  here  and  there,  perhaps,  the  eye  might  catch  a 
wooded  spot,  whidi  might  be  pret^  when  covered  with  foliage  in  their 
brief  and  glorious  summer,  but  now  looked  brown  and  desolate.  Taking 
it  on  the  whole,  the  appearance  was  not  inviting. 

About  eight  in  the  evening  darkness  again  overtook  us  off  Port  Baltic, 
and,  bemg  unable  to  see  our  way  towards  the  thin  ice,  or  open  channels, 
we  became  once  more  fixed,  and  banked  the  fires  up  for  the  time  being. 
During  the  night  it  froze  very  hard,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  10 
deg.  to  12  deg.  below  freezing  point,  and  the  next  morning,  on  getting 
the  steam  up,  we  found  ourselves  quite  unable  to  move. 

In  order  to  extricate  ourselves  from  so  awkward  a  position,  we 
rolled  the  ship  by  runnins^  the  ship's  company  quickly  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  loading  the  68-pounder  pivot-?un  with  shot,  we  fired  it 
over  the  stem  at  extreme  depression.    This  broke  the  ice  away  partially, 
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and  we  steamed  cautiously  astern,  repeating  the  experiment  as  often  as 
requisite  until  we  bad  made  a  channel  of  some  lengm;  we  then  steamed 
ahead  through  it,  and  the  impetus  we  acquired  enabled  us  to  break  the 
ice  at  the  otiber  extremity  with  our  bows,  though,  be  it  said,  much  to  their 
detriment.  We  continued  to  force  our  way  through  it,  agsun  passing  our 
friend  the  barque,  still  hopelessly  frozen  in,  until  one  p.m.,  when  we  finally 
extricated  ourselves  and  rushed  out  into  clear  water. 

Having  now  a  fur  wind  and  plenty  of  it,  we  made  sail,  put  the  fires 
out,  hove  our  screw  up,  and  directed  our  course  for  Kiel  Bay,  where  we 
expected  to  find  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  command  of  the 
Baltic  fleet,  and  communicate  our  intelligence  to  him. 

It  was  dark  on  the  night  of  the  24th  when  we  anchored  in  Kiel  Bay, 
but  we  received  the  intelligence  firom  a  pilot  boat  that  none  of  the  fleet 
had  been  seen  there.  At  daylight  we  again  weighed,  and  made  signal 
for  a  pilot  On  observing  one  approaching,  we  beean  to  clear  away  the 
aocommodation-ladder  to  enable  him. to  come  on  board,  when  the  car- 
penter's mate,  a  very  fine  young  man,  fell  from  it  into  the  water,  the  ship 
at  the  time  going  about  seven  miles  an  hour. 

The  engines  were  instantiy  reversed,  the  life-buoy  let  go,  and  the  first 
lieutenant,  with  the  boatswain  and  ten  hands,  sprung  into  the  cutter, 
which  was  immediately  lowered,  and  pulled  away  to  his  assistance.  But, 
alas !  before  they  could  reach  him  the  waves  had  closed  over  him  for  even 
He  was  seen  at  first  to  strike  out  bravely,  and  make  desperate  attempts  to 
reach  the  life-buoy,  which  was  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  but  encumbered 
with  the  weight  of  his  clothing,  and  probably  paralysed  by  the  intense 
coldness  of  the  water,  his  efforts  shortiy  ceased.  Such  is  the  fiite  of  many 
a  sailor :  one  moment  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  youth,  health,  and  vigour, 
the  next  moment  in  eternity.  Such  an  occurrence  on  board  ship  to  men 
accustomed  oonstantiy  to  face  danger,  and  who  as  a  necessary  conse« 
quence  of  such  a  life  become  indifferent  in  a  measure  to  the  wants  and  suf- 
rerings  of  others,  does  not  produce  the  same  sensation  th|it  it  would  on 
shore.  A  few  words  of  reeret  are  uttered,  a  few  more  in  his  praise,  had 
he  been  deservmg  of  any— ^lis  hammock,  and.  bag  oont^ning  his  clothes 
are  taken  charge  of  by  the  master-at-arms,  to  be  sold  as  "  dead  effects" 
on  the  first  convenient  day— *«n  entry  is  made  in  the  ship's  books,  and  the 
thought  of  the  accident  passes  away,  like  the  aoddent  itseE 

It  blew  neariy  a  gale  of  wind  aminst  us  as  we  steamed  up  through 
the  Great  Belt  during  tiie  day.  In  we  afternoon  we  observed  a  squadron 
of  steamers  lying  off  Nyborg,  which  proved  to  be  the  Zeopardf  18  guns, 
flag  of  Rear- Admiral  Plumridge,  Cimtain  6.  Gifiaid;  Valorous,  16, 
Captain  Buckle;  Dragon^  6,  Captain  Wilcox;  exABuUdog.  6,  Captain 
W.  K.  HaU. 

When  oj^podte  to  them  we  hove  to^  and  the  captain  proceeded  on  board 
the  Leopard,  On  his  return  we  heard  that  the  grand  body  of  the  fleet 
was  at  anchor  some  twenty-five  miles  further  up  the  Belt,  and  we  accord- 
ingly followed  our  course  in  that  direction.  A  fine  screw-frigate,  the 
DaunOesSj  33  guns.  Captain  Rvder,  passed  us  shortiy  afterwardb,  on  its 
way  to  join  Admiral  Plumridge  s  division ;  and  another,  the  Tribune,  31, 
Captain  the  Honourable  S.  T.  Carnegie,  was  anchored  off  a  shoal  on  our 
way,  to  mark  out  its  whereabouts  to  the  liners,  and  warn  them  to  pass 
outside  her.    Taking  up  their  buoys  in  the  Baltic  will  avail  the  RussiaBS 
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\\^«Sv  u>v>h  Ax«mI  h^  mh)  U  KrinfT  verj  cUrk»  and  blowing  ezoeedmgly 
WA  Nxv  i%^h^m>hI  mail  dayK|;4i^  wkeii^we  weigli«d|  mm!  proceeded  to 

A  ^vl^<M^tkH^ul  »M«olado  prvtented  itadf  to  our  view.  The  mornmg 
\^«^«  l\%vaU,  oKs^n  aiut  beautiful,  and  a  light  breeie  blowing  down  the  Belt 
^vvi^s(  %\\^  ailmW  to  Mgnaliae  the  fleet  to  weigh  under  sail.  The  flafi^- 
J^\\y  Wsw^  Uh»  wtNithennoet  veeael,  we  passed  up  the  whole  line;  the 
«|4«^h)uI  whipsi  beginning  with  the  leewardmost,  weighing  nearly  as  we 
\yiim\\  \\\p\\u    IVy  consuted  of  the— 
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Admiral  Sir  C  Napier,  E.C.B. 

Osptain  H.  J.  CodringtOD,  C3. 

yi      Hob*  H.  KeppeL 

„      Lord  Clarmoe  Paget. 

^      R.  L.  Warren. 

„  Hewlett,  flag  of  Bear- 
Admiral  Chads,  CJ9. 

„      Bamsay. 

,,     Warden. 

„      Hon.F.T.Fdham. 
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Kuryalus 
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Neptune 
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Vulture  (paddle-wheel 
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..    91  ...  Captain  Ruadle  B.  Watson. 
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George  Bamsaj. 
Hastings  B.  TeLmtoo. 
A.  C.  Key. 
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120  ...  Captain  Hntton,  flag  of  Bear- 
Admiral  Cony, 
aa  ...       9      Bnkine  1  and  the 
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Glasse. 


The  captain  went  on  board  the  "Dnke^"  and  communicated  our  in- 
telligcnce  to  the  admiral,  who  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with  the 
soooess  of  our  cruise^  and  ordered  us  home  to  refit,  much  to  the  discomfi- 
ture of  many  of  m,  who  would  nidier  have  gone  onward  widi  the  fleet, 
and  had  a  hand  in  anything  that  was  to  be  done  than  torn  backwards. 

Repairs,  howeveri  were  2)9oltttely  necessary,  as  subsequent  eacperienee 
prored  ;  for,  when  taken' into  dod^  in  Sheemess,  the  greater  part  of  our 
copper  was  found  to  be  torn  off,  and  some  of  the  bow  planks  ground 
through  within  an  inch  and  ooe^eighih — a  small  qpaoe  tfalUt,  to  giuird  us 
fion  the  inroads  of  salt  seas. 

Little  more  need  be  said.  The  excitement  and  interest  of  our  oruise 
were  over;  we  coaled  at  Elsinore  with  aU  despatch,  and  reached  Sheemeser 
again  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  ci  ApriL  May  our  next  cruise  have 
something  in  it  better  worth  narration  than  the  last! 

C.  W.  B. 


(  «  ) 


OUR  ANNUAL  PEEP  INTO  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Oini  own  pcnonal  experience,  and  die  aocoimtB  which  hate  reached  vm 
fiom  variooB  qtiarteny  comhine  to  justify  the  piedietion  with  whidi  we 
WULJ  wmm  Qor  Teaden  that  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibiiaon  for  1854  wiK 
be  one  of  the  moet  attractiTe  that  has  taken  place  for  a  long  time.  In 
1853  we  had  to  regret  the  absenoe  of  many  di^trognished  exhibitors,  and 
aKhough  there  are  a£ew  abfenteet  due  year — Egg  and  Millaia  being  the 
moet  {mmiinent  amongst  them — the  short-commgs  of  the  approaching 
season  are  not  of  a  land  to  create  a  positiye  void  in  the  Halls  ci  the 
Academy,  while  that  which  has  been  accomplished  is  of  a  quality 
infinitely  superior  to  the  kter  prodnctioDS  of  Art  in  this  comotry. 

If  ihe  hct  has  more  than  once  been  controverted,  that  the  greatest 
painter  whom  the  present  centur  has  brought  fordi  is  DAnm.  BLLcliss, 
those  who  denied  his  claim  to  the  first  place  based  their  opimons,  less 

rwhat  it  was  always  evident  he  was  capable  of  performing,  than  upon 
whidi  his  geniua  had  neglected  AdmiraUe  drawing,  skilful  coni> 
position)  and  g^reat  power  of  expression}  were  attributes  ludversally  con- 
ceded to  him,  but  these,  his  opponents  said,  were  rendered  almost 
negative  by  his  want  of  knowledge  of  colour  and  the  true  distribution  of 
light  and  shade.  It  was  vun  to  point  out  to  them  the  grandeur  of  his 
conceptions,  as  in  the  Play-Scene  m  Hamlet  and  the  shadowed  apparition 
of  Banquo  at  Macbeth's  Supper ; — the  exuberance  of  his  fancy,  as  in 
die  Vow  of  die  Peacock; — ^his  masteiy  over  detail,  as  in  the  exhilntion  of 
Caxton's  types  before  Edward  the  FoortL  lite  old  answer  was  invari- 
ably returned :  *'  He  has  no  eye  for  colour,  no  feding  for  repose."  Such 
oljections  migfat  have  been  fiurly  met  by  an  appeal  to  many  of  lus  best- 
known  works,  but  as  there  are  mose  who  will  not  believe,  even  though 
diey  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  thdr  disprovai  was  left  to  Time.  And 
Time  has  justified  the  appeal  Of  the  thousands  who  will  throng  this 
summer  to  the  rooms  of  tne  Academy,  none,  with  *'  considerate  eyes"  and 
minds  art-educated,  will  turn  away  from  the  magnificent  historical  pic- 
ture whidi  Madise  has  just  sent  to  the  Exhibition  without  acknowlcnig- 
ing  that,  while  all  his  former  exceUenoes  are  retained,  he  is  no  longer 
open  to  the  reproaches  with  which  he  has  been  so  lavishly  anailed. 

The  subject  of  this— his  greatest  work — ^is  the  <*  Marriage  of  Eva," 
the  dauehter  of  Dermot  McMurrough  (or  Mac  Murehad\  Kmg  of  Lein* 
ster,  witti  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  on  the  battle-field  of  Waterford ; 
an  event  of  the  nighest  political  importance  in  connexion  with  the  history 
of  Ireland,  and  replete  with  inddents  for  Art  to  appropriate.  **  Hie  stiU 
Joking  horrors,"  says  Moore,  **  of  the  sacked  and  ruined  dty,  were  made 
to  give  place  to  a  scene  of  nuptial  festivity ;  and  the  marriage  of  Strong* 
bow  and  the  Prmeesa  Eva,  aocoiding  to  the  nromise  plMged,  to  tlmt 
lord  at  Bristd,  was  in  all  haste  and  confnskm  celebrated.^  To  do  justice 
to  such  a  scene,  at  such  a  moment,  remdred  nothing  less  than  genins  of 
the  highest  order,  and  the  genius  of  lladise  has  been  folly  equal  to  the 
occasion.  The  central  group  in  the  picture  is  formed  by  Strongbow  and 
Eva,  whose  hands  a  priest,  in  ridi  sacerdotal  costume,  is  about  to  join. 
The  face  of  Eva,  which  is  of  the  true  Celtk;  type,  is  sing^arly  beautiful, 
and  strikingly  opposed  to  die  harsh  foitnres  of  her  fitrtlier,  the  savage 
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King  of  Leinster,  who  standa  besif^d  her.  Strongbow  is  of  ihe  noblest 
presence,  a  fitting  representative  of  the  Norman  chivabyy  bj  whom  he  if 
surrounded ;  he  is  attired  in  complete  armour,  his  left  hand  resting  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  ihe  right,  stUl  gauntleted,  ready  to  clasp  that  of  the 
gentle  Eva.  Attendant  upon  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  are  his  warlike 
followers,  Raymond  le  Gros,  Robert  Fitz  Stephen,  Maurice  Fitigerald) 
and  other  gallant  knights,  while  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  &ta&y  fiur 
Dearborgml — ^the  heroine  of  the  Prince  of  BrefiBoi's  Lament — is  sup- 
ported by  a  train  of  maidens  scarcely  less  beautiful  than  herself.  The 
proud  l4orman,  the  exulting  Mac  Murchad,  the  bride  and  her  compa- 
nions, personify  the  joy  and  triumph  of  the  hour;  its  sorrow  and  its 
degradation  are  shown  in  the  lifeless  forms  of  the  skin — in  the  agony  of 
the  women  who  weep  over  the  dead — ^in  the  deep  dejection  of  the  van- 
quished. Variety  both  of  form  and  expression  eive  wonderful  animation 
to  the  picture :  in  one  place  a  wife  who  has  lost  ner  husband  is  uttering, 
with  outstretched  arms,  the  loud  cry  of  despair ;  in  another,  a  bevy  of 
hired  mourners  follow,  after  the  ancient  Iiish  custom,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  as  they  are  borne  off  the  field ;  in  another,  again,  an  aged  harper, 
his  Clairsearch  half  unstrung,  sadly  deplores  the  conquest  of  his  country — 

Already,  the  curse  is  upon  her. 

And  strangers  her  valleys  profane ; 
They  come  to  divide,  to  dishonour. 

And  tyrants  they  long  will  remain ; 

— -~but  the  Rosg-Cathor  is  heard  no  more  and  tiie  <*  Sun  Bursts*  is 
trampled  imder  foot,  while  proudly  wave  the  banners  of  tiie  Norman 
victors,  as  they  flout  the  sky  with  tne  bearings  of  De  Clare,  De  Courcv, 
De  Burgho^  D'Evreux,  Fitz  Eustace,  Villiers,  and  Saint  Lawrence.  To 
select  one  remarkable  head  from  the  many,  we  may  single  out  that  of 
the  ferocious  Mac  Murchad,  of  whom  it  is  related  as  fofiows : — '^  After 
the  battle  (with  the  people  of  Ossory)  three  hundred  of  the  heads  of  tiie 
slain  were  laid,  as  a  trophy,  at  tiie  feet  of  Dermot,  who,  turning  them 
over,  leaped  with  delight  as  he  recognised  the  different  fiEioes ;  and  then, 
holding  up  his  hands,  shouted  a  loud  thanksgiving  to  Grod.  It  is  likewise 
added,  though  hardly  to  be  credited,  that  perceivmg  in  the  midst  of  the 
frightful  heap  the  head  of  a  man  whom  anve  he  had  mortally  hated,  tiie 
barbarian  seized  it  by  both  ears,  and  lifting  it  to  his  mouth  ferociously 
bit  off  the  nose  and  lips."  Equally  stem  m  his  resolves  but  humanised 
by  that  civilisation  which  the  Norman  race  so  highly  cultivated,  tiie 
lineaments  of  Strongbow  strongly  contrast  witii  those  of  tiie  King  of 
Leinster,  and  both  witii  tiie  sweetness  which  shed  so  soft  a  charm  on 
the  countenance  of  the  youthful  Eva.  Adequately  to  describe  tiiis  pic- 
ture many  pages  would  be  necessary,  but  bdbre  we  finally  commend  it 
to  our  raiders,  we  must  say  a  word  about  the  exquisite  finish  of  all  the 
accessories  of  dress,  of  weapons,  and  of  ornaments.  Strictiy  correct  in 
an  archffiological  point  of  view,  their  texture  and  hue  are  so  carefully 
and  brilliantiy  handled  as  to  demand  for  them  tiie  closest  and  most 
minute  inspection;  and  this  success  in  details  has  not  been  attained  by 
the  slightest  sacrifice  of  effect.  When  breadth  and  accuracy  are  thus 
combined,  tiie  painter^s  triumph  is  ffreat.  We  are  ignorant  whether  or 
not  the  Government  propose  to  pur^ase  this  noble  work  for  the  Nation, 
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but  it  cannot  finl  to  be  a  sulject  of  deep  regret  if  the  opportunity  of 
aoouiring  it  for  the  new  Palace  at  Westminster  be  suffered  to  pass  bj. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Ward  has  painted  another  grand  historical  picture,  '<  The 
Sleep  of  Areyle,''  which,  like  *^  The  Execution  of  Montrose,"  is  to  adorn 
ihe  House  oi  Commons ;  it  is  in  some  respects  a  finer  work  than  even  that 
masterly  production,  a  drcumstance  which  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  of 
the  intercut  being  more  concentrated.  The  story  of  Argyle's  last  slum- 
ber is  well  told  by  Macaulay  in  the  foUowing  passage,  which  has  supplied 
Mr.  Ward  with  the  leading  incidents  in  his  picture.  After  speaking  of 
the  Earl's  ignominious  and  cruel  treatment,  having  been  threatened  with 
ihe  torture  of  <'  the  boots"  only  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  his  exe^ 
eution,  Mr.  Macaulay  thus  proceeds : 

**  So  effectually  had  religious  (aith  and  hope,  co-operating  with  natoral 
courage  and  equanimity,  composed  his  spirits  that,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  he  was  to  die,  he  dined  with  appetite,  conversed  with  gaiety  at 
table,  and,  after  his  last  meal,  lay  down,  as  he  was  wont,  to  take  a  short 
alumber,  in  order  that  his  body  and  mind  might  be  in  full  viQ;our  when 
he  should  mount  the  scafibld.  At  this  time  one  of  the  lords  of  we  council, 
who  had  probably  been  bred  a  Presbyterian,  and  had  been  seduced  by 
interest  to  join  in  oppressing  the  church  of  which  he  had  once  been  a 
member,  came  to  the  castle  with  a  message  from  his  brethren  and  de- 
manded admittance  to  the  Earl.  It  was  answered  that  the  earl  was 
asleep.  The  privy  councillor  thought  that  this  was  a  sabterfuge,  and  in- 
sisted  on  entering.  The  door  of  the  cell  was  softly  opened ;  and  there 
lay  Argyle  on  the  bed,  sleeping,  in  his  irons,  the  placid  sleep  of  infancy. 
The  conscience  of  the  reneg^e  smote  him.  He  turned  away  sick  at 
heart,  ran  out  of  the  castle,  and  took  refuge  in  the  dwelling  of  a  lady  of 
his  family  who  lived  hard  by." 

In  Mr.  Ward's  picture  there  are  only  three  figures.  Argyle  has  not 
long  left  the  table  at  which  his  last  meal  was  eaten,  and,  fettered  as  he 
was,  has  thrown  himself  on  the  truckle-bed  of  his  prison,  and  with  the 
Covenanter's  Bible  beside  him  has  fallen  into  a  deep  and  sweet  sleep  ;  at 
the  half-open  door  of  the  prison  stands  the  '*  renegade,"  decked  in  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  rank  which  has  rewarded  his  treachery,  and  gazm? 
on  his  victim  with  an  expression  of  minded  remorse  and  shame;  the  thira 
figure  is  the  gaoler,  a  man  of  harsh  and  brutal  aspect  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  more  faithfdUy  than  Mr.  Ward  has  done  the  effect  of  complete 
and  tranquil  repose.  Argyle  not  merely  sleeps,  but  by  the  smile  on  his 
placid  features  it  is  evident  that  his  sleep  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  made 
his  peace  with  all  the  world :  it  is  the  foreshadowing  of  that  heroism  with 
which  in  a  brief  hour  or  two  afterwards  he  met  his  fate.  The  courage- 
ous bearing  on  the  scaffold  of  Montrose  partook,  as  was  natural,  of  the 
exaUation  wluch  belon^d  to  his  character :  that  of  Argyle  was  equally 
characteristic,  and  exhibited  the  calmness  of  a  mind  sustained  by  a  power- 
ful sense  of  moral  and  religious  conviction.  Montrose  had  grace  and 
beauty  of  person;  Argyle  little  of  either;  but  it  is  upon  Argyle'a 
&ce^  as  we  look  upon  it  here,  that  we  please  ourselves  to  dwell  the 
longest.  A  rare  quality  in  this  picture  is,  that  criticism  can  find  nothing 
to  object  to. 

The  Camp  at  Chobham  has  furnished  Mrs.  Ward  with  a  very  agreeable 
£heme.     She  has  chosen  a  very  picturesque  bit  of  military  life  in  the  ea^ 
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teio^of  scoolnng-plaoof  th>  79th  HJehlaiiAm,  w>iA  nin  he  ttiM>^ 
di^tely  leoogoifled^aHvhoTiated  Iheiewof  theCtt^  Thetraafr. 
jaent  ofihe  snbjeeiia  yery  de?er,  and  exhibiis  gwfr  pvogien  od  ihe  part 
of  the  aeeomplidied  aitiii.  A  touS  piotnre  of  RaUbite  fxDiii  har 
pencil  will  also  be  greaily  admired  for  its  epiril  and  xealify. 

Admiration  the  most  unqualified  will  be  ouitod  in  iH  who  eee  £0*- 
tnaate  enoiurh  to  get  within  range  of  Mr.  Filth's  wondedfal  pietare  af 
*<Bamsgaie  Saads."  From  the  mere  title,  no  one  would  aatiwpate  Aa 
enjoyment  that  awaits  him  in  this  eztraoxdinary  oomfaination  of  all  the 
highest  qoalities  of  Art  For  compoaitiooy  coloiir,  and  ei|»esnoD,  it  ii^ 
of  its  kind,  nmiTalled  amongst  modem  productions.  The  aauMiat  of 
work  in  thk  picture  is  such  that,  though  the  excellence  of  the  ensemble 
u  at  onee  apparent,  a  study  of  some  hours  can  ak>ne  enable  the  qieetator 
to  carry  away  a  \fa»owleage  of  all  its  detafls.  Briefly  to  desaibe  As 
aubject,  we  must  suppose  ourselves  in  a  boat  (or  bathing  machine)  doae 
to  die  shore  and  looking  foil  upon  it.  There  are  gathered  together  all 
the  life)  the  beauty,  the  oddity,  the  amusementy  eveiything  uat  gives 
character  to  this  unique  watenng-  place ;  every  sea-side  occupation  by 
old  and  Toung, — ^newspaper^reamng^,  knittmg,  flirting,  conTcnation, 
fortune-teUinff.  telescope-peeping^  and,  above  all,  the  '^  dolee  fi»* 
menie^^  which  so  eminently  belongs  to  marine  vUkggiaiurej  are  set 
forth  in  the  most  surprismg  manner,  amply,  truihfolly,  but  without  a 
shade  of  commonplace  or  vulgari^.  One  might  make  half  a  doaea 
separate  pictures  out  of  this  single  one, — ^but  for  disturbing  the  harmony 
oi  the  entire  composition.     Despairing  of  words  adequately  to  eonv^ 


our  own  impression  of  this  brilliant  work,  we  can  only  advise  aU  the 
world  to  go  and  see  it ;  they  wiU  not  come  away  in  a  huRy.  Besides 
'*  Ramsgate  Sands,"  Mr.  Fnth  has  a  most  "  sweet  Ann  rage,"—- and 
two  channing  subjects  firom  Walter  Scott : — the  last  interview  between 
Edgar  Ravenswood  and  Lucy  Ashton,  when  the  broken  ring  is  given 
up;  and  the  scene  in  Kenilworth,  where  Tony  Foister  proffien  the 
poisoned  cup  to  Amy  Bobaart 

Mr.  Philhp  takes  us  again  to  SefiHeL  At  the  oamar  of  a  alieet  we 
read,  on  a  placard,  '*  Juan  Morses,  Memorialista  y  Eacribano  puUicoy" 
and  beneath  this  notice^  with  his  back  towards  us,  sits  the  greyheaded 
writer  of  letters  and  memoriab.  He  is  fnUy  occupied  with  his  vocatioB, 
and  is  listening  attentivdy,  wiih  hu  left  hand  raised  to  collect  every 
whispered  syllable,  of  the  '*  carta  aaatoria"  of  a  lovely  Sevilkna  of  tba 
better  dass  who  has  placed  herself  beside  him.  This  oeaotifol  creature 
can't  write,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Escribano's  table  stands  a  woman 
of  the  people,  holding  a  sealed  letter  wfaidi  she  has  been  charged  to  de-> 
Kver,  but,  not  being  able  to  read,  has  brought  it  to  Juan  ModUles  to 
decipher  the  superscription.  In  a  ride  street  we  get  a  glimpse  of  a  priest^ 
whose  presence  conveys  the  moral  of  the  stonr :  where  these  holy  fothexs 
are  so  rife^  readinff  and  writing  are  sure  to  be  at  a  discount;  they  offer 
no  premium  to  education.  Atmosphese^  local  character,  and  briiyant 
eoknring  are  the  leading  points  in  tins  attractive  picture.  Of  Mr.  Has. 
nah's  ^'  Literoesrion  with  George  the  First  for  the  life  of  her  husband,  by 
Lady  Nithisdale,"  we  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowle^U;e,  but  rumour 
is  loud  in  its  fovonr.  Mr.  C.  Landseer  has  limited  himsett  to  small  and 
aimple  subjects;  one  of  them,  which  we  may  term  *' A  day-dream^" 
represents  a  very  pretty  girl  who  has  foUen  asleep  in  an  oU-foahioned 
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dkaue40nymey  and  has  sufKced  the  book  die  was  laa^og  (as  Wl 
as  one  of  her  aUppers)  to  Arop  on  the  floor  ;  ihe  sleeper's  fiuse  is  nek  ril 
lerealedybat'wfaabweseeof  it  creates  a  strong  dssire  to  behold  die  nab 
iSx*  Landseer's  seoood  {nctme  ittostntes  a  pasaage  from  Osaian,  when 
in  the  widowed  ball  of  Bragela^  her  orphan  son  is  poin^g  to  Ins  falbei^s 
Bwoxdy  and  by  the  question  he  asks  awakening  many  aad  recdlections. 
Wbethar  or  not  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  contrired  to  fini^  the  pietoie  en 
iMeti  we  heard  he  was  engaged,  we  cannot  detenniney  bat  in  his  absence^ 
if  snch  be  the  case^  we  can  easily  console  ooraelres  with  Mr.  AnsdelFs 
noble  groop  of  '^  Wolves  attacking  a  mounted  trffireller.^  One  of  these 
fierce  creatures  has  fastened  on  the  throat  of  the  traveller's  herse,  aad 
two  mcnre  are  disabled  by  pbtol-shots  from  the  rider,  who  has  dtmbed  a 
bank  for  safety.  Wondmul  spirit  and  truth  mark  thia  compositieii, 
which  has  all  the  yigoor  with  none  of  the  r^nlsire  attributes  of  Snydecs. 
Another  picture,  by  Mr.  Ansdell,  of  a  flock  of  sheep  beneath  sosoe  mas* 
nre  grey  rocks,  in  the  Highlands,  is  executed  with  aU  the  tnith  of 
I«ndB(Mr» 

Mr.  Le^  and  Mr.  Frost,  who  wanted  ^^  a  little  more  time,"  hak  year, 
to  finish  their  respective  works,  have  now  sent  them  in.  Mr.  Leslie's 
pktuxe  is  '^The  Ri^  of  the  Lode;"  Mr.  Frost's  the  personifieation  of 
'^  Chastity,"  according  to  the  well-4aiown  lines  in  Comus.  We  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  description  which  we  have  already  given  c£  both 
these  subjects,  further  than  the  fsct  that  they  appear  to  be  stiD  move 
worthy  of  admiration  than  they  were  before.  Mr.  Egg  has  not  been  so 
assiduous  as  his  associate  exhibitors,  the  two  great  pluaes  of  the  "  Life" 
and  '^  Death"  of  ^^lliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  bemg  still  on  the  easdL 
It  would  seem  as  if  there  must  neeessaiily  be  breathing-time  allowed  on 
bcong  admitted  to  the  body«corporate  oi  the  Royal  Academy,  fer  Mr. 
Millai%  who  used  to  be  so  constant  an  exhibitor,  hats  sent  notmi^.  Has 
he  be^  halting  between  two  opinions?  ^*To  be"  Pre-Rapha^te,  or 
<^not  to  be?"  Is  it  so  hard  to  be  "off  widi  the  old lov^"— the  Lady 
and  the  Cavalier  in  the  Oak-tree— or  so  difficnlt  to  be  ^  on  with  the  new" 
-—the  Highland  Soldier  released  from  Prison  ?  The  public  will  grant 
him  full  mdulgenee  fer  infidelity.  Mr.  Hunt,  though  absent  in  person, 
is  Abdiel's  seH  for  feithfnl  adherence  to  the  cause  which  he  has  mtherto 
advocated.  We  have  seen  only  one  of  his  pictmes,  and  it  is  almost  as 
singular  as  anything  he  has  yet  produced.  Ise  scene  is  a  modem  draw- 
ing-room, in  which  a  brother  and  sister  (we  imagme)  are  met.  The  fermer 
is  leaning  back  in  an  arm-chair,  laughing  or  singing  (or,  at  all  events, 
grinning^  with  all  his  might;  both  his  arms  are  extended  to  keep  his 
sister  prisoner  between  them ;  one  hand,  gloved,  touching  the  chortb  of 
apiano,  the  other  spread  out  bare  before  her.  The  lady  stands  in  an 
aMatude  of  mute  despair,  her  teeth  set,  her  hands  dendied, — Hke  Miss 
CoAman  in  Meg  Merri&es.  The  cause  of  this  emotion,  of  this  contrast 
between  the  pahr,  is  explained  in  an  epigraph  bdow  the  picture  whidi 
rans,  as  well  as  we  can  remember,  thus:  ^<  As  he  who  takedi  away  a 
garment  in  eM,  weather.  So  k  he  ate  askeih  songs  of  a  heavy  heaort." 
The  lady  looks  not  only  as  if  she  had  been  asked  to  smeat  a  wrong  sao- 
aaent,  but  as  if  one  of  her  garments  had  actually  been  tiSoen  fi^Hnher^  for 
the  eqiression  on  her  countenance  is  that  of  one  who  is  shiveiin^  dread* 
fid^.    As  to  the  accessories  of  this  picture,  they  are  pedfect  m  efwy 
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respect  We  sball  be  curioas  to  see  wbat  Mr.  Hunt  brings  back  with  him 
from  the  Syrian  desert,  where  he  is  now  sojomning.  What  a  relief  it  is  to 
turn  from  so  hard-featured  a  theme,  to  such  melancholy  sweetness,  as  we 
find  in  Mr.  Sant's  beautiful  exposition  of  the  oft-told  tale  of  <<  The  Children 
in  the  Wood."  Often  as  this  subject  has  been  painted,  it  has  neyer  pleased 
us  so  much  as  now.  The  moment  chosen  by  Mr.  Sant  is  that  when  the 
convicdon  that  they  are  lost  in  the  wood  has  reached  both  the  children.  The 
little  g^l,  resting  her  head  on  her  brother's  shoulder,  has  giyen  way  to  an 
agony  of  grief ;  the  boy,  with  tear-stained  cheeks,  struggles  yet  a  little 
longer, — ^not  with  hope,  but  from  natural  resolution,  as  if  he  shamed  to 
yield,  even  to  that  which  is  inevitable.  Anything  more  tender  or  more 
touching,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  inextricable  brake  in  which 
they  are  entangled  is  represented  with  great  truth  and  beauty, — ^and  the 
costume  of  the  children  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  old  ballad, 
when  there  dwelt  in  *'  Norfolke  a  gentleman  of  good  account."  Mr. 
Sant  has  also  a  lovely  head  of  the  Madonna,  of  fine  expression  and  beau- 
tifully coloured.  Mr.  Uwins  has  gone  back  again  to  one  of  his  Italian 
yineyards,  and  represents  two  children  asleep  in  a  covered  nook,  with  the 
mother  pausing  from  her  toil  to  see  that  they  are  safe :  the  subject  is 
treated  m  a  very  pleasing  manner.  Mr.  Hart  has  not  done  much  for  us 
this  year,  but  the  little  is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  well  done.  His  picture 
consists  of  two  figures  only — (not  half-length,  out  longer  than  life) — and 
tells  the  story  of  the  early  instruction  of  Columbus.  The  future  dis* 
coverer  of  America  is  intently  examining  a  map  of  the  world,  which  is 
spread  out  before  him, — ^his  brow  is  knitted,  one  hand  is  spread  upon  the 
chart,  and  the  other  clasping  his  teacher's  arm  with  tremulous  energy 
indicates  that  the  idea  of  a  new  world  is  being  imperfectly  awakened 
within  him.  There  is  a  fine  intellectual  character  in  the  head  of  the 
instructor,  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  the  father  of  Columbus. 
As  far  as  the  Royal  Academy  is  concerned,  Mr.  John  Gilbert  has 
done  less  than  MrJ  Hart,  but  though  we  miss  his  works  in  Trafalgar* 
square,  we  shall  find  him  in  full  vigour  in  the  Old  Water-Colour  Gal- 
lery adjoining.  So  powerful  are  Mr.  Gilbert's  water-colour  drawings, 
that,  as  his  absence  from  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  is  only,  we 
trust,  accidental,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  to  ourselves  to  pass  over  unno- 
ticed works  which  have  given  us  so  much  satisfaction.  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
completed  four  pictures,  all  of  which  have  a  highly-pronounced  value. 
The  first  is  the  ^'  Interior  of  the  Drug  Bazaar,  Constantinople."  It  is 
rather  a  dark  picture,  but  very  rich  and  deep  in  colour,  and  tne  composi- 
tion is  very  animated.  The  bazaar  is  fiiU  of  figures  ;  merchants  at  their 
stalls — ladies  who  are  making  purchases — a  black  slave — ^porters  with 
their  baskets  (all  highly  suggestive  of  the  "  Bezestein"  and  the  '^  Arabian 
Nights"),  with  a  great  variety  of  bottles  and  jars,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
which  fiU  the  shelves  behind.  Here  and  there,  in  the  high,  vaulted  roof, 
are  round  holes  letting  in  small  portions  of  blue  sky,  but  not  admitting^ 
sufficient  light  to  pierce  the  general  gloom  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pic- 
ture, 'which,  by  this  skilful  treatment,  exhibits  great  depth  and  richness  of 
colour.  Mr.  Gilbert's  next  nvork  is  '*  Hudibras  and  Ralpho  in  the  Stocks." 
It  strongly  contrasts  with  the  preceding,  being  an  out-door  scene  beneath 
a  thoroughly  English  sky,  fr^sb,  bright,  and  clear,  and  very  forcible. 
Landscape  l)ebg  here  the  predominant  feature,  there  is  a  prevalence  of 
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Uae,  gre/y  and  green  tints,  with  only  so  much  warm  colour  in  the  stocks, 
the  bnok  wall,  &c.,  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  pictore  from  being 
cold.  The  Widow,  her  major-domo  and  waiting-maid,  are  on  the  steps 
of  her  door,  greatly  entertained  by  their  contemplation  of  the  raenil 

pMP— 

Both  coupled  in  enchanted  tether 
fiy  farther  leg  behind  together* 

The  comedy  of  the  scene  is  excellent.  Mr.  (jilbert*s  third  picture, 
called  ''  The  Rosaiy,"  exhibits  the  head  of  a  youn^  girl,  her  hands 
clasped  in  prayer,  wno  is  looking  up  with  a  rosary  in  her  hands  entirely 
absorbed  in  tne  depth  of  her  devotion.  The  coolness  of  the  general 
colour  gives  great  value  to  the  flesh  tints,  which  are  exceedingly  fresh  and 
natural.  The  last  of  this  series  is  <'  A  Turkish  Water-Carrier."  It  is  a 
half-length  picture  of  one  of  the  class  so  well  known  in  Constantinople. 
It  is  of  very  dark,  Rembrandtesque  effect,  the  face  being  partiy  in  bril* 
liant  light,  partly  in  deep  shadow  horn  the  overhanginc^  turban.  There 
is  little  or  no  positive  colour  in  the  picture,  but  the  Afferent  shades  of 
brown  render  it  extremely  rich.  All  these  subjects  are  painted  in  water* 
colours  with  as  much  force  as  if  they  were  in  oils. 

Mr.  Solomon,  has  chosen  the  railroad  as  the  medium  for  affording  the 
pleasure  which  he  annually  gives.  In  a  first-class  carnage  an  elderly 
gentieman  has  fallen  asleep  in  his  comer,  the  flood  of  sun-lirht  that  is 
pouring  on  his  face  being  softened  and  qualified  in  its  tone  by  uie  closely- 
drawn  crimson  silk  cmiain.  Beside  him  sits  his  daughter,  a  very  pretty 
girl  of  marriageable  age,  listening,  with  more  or  less  inclination  to  be- 
Ueve,  to  the  flattering  words  of  a  young  gentieman  who,  having  suddenly 
fidlen  in  love,  is  profiting,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  by  papa's  opportune  nap. 
The  coquettish  air  with  which  the  young  lady  plays  witii  a  chain  to 
which  a  coral  heart  is  attached,  assists  materially  in  telling  the  story. 
TYie pendant  picture  is  of  a  higher  quality.  It  is  the  interior  of  a  secona- 
class  carriage :  a  widowed  mother  is  accompanying  her  son  to  the  port 
where  he  is  to  join  his  ship  for  the  first  time  ;  a  young  woman  is  seated 
opposite  to  them,  and  in  the  adjoining  compartment  are  a  sailor  and  his 
lass,  the  features  of  the  former  full  of  kind  commiseration  for  the  sorrow 
that  clouds  the  hopes  of  the  family  group.  Altogether  the  subject  is 
treated  with  great  feeling,  and  the  detuis  are  finished  with  extreme 
care.  The  first  of  these  pictures  will  please  most  for  its  artistic  colour- 
ing, the  last  from  the  sentiment  it  expresses.  Apropos  of  sailor-boys, 
Mr.  Rankley  has  a  very  interesting  group :  the  retnm  of  a  young  mid- 
shipman from  his  first  long  cruise.  On  the  threshold  of  his  rural  home 
his  mother  holds  him  in  her  tearful  embrace  ;  a  younger  sister  anxiously 
awaits  her  turn  to  be  recognised ;  and  a  pretty  child  looks  up  with  won- 
der at  him,  of  whom  it  has  heard  but  never  yet  seen  ;  in  the  background 
the  more  stoical  but  kind  father  is  giving  very  earnest  instructions  to  the 
servant  who  bears  the  young  master's  portmanteau.  The  events  of  the 
day  win  have  their  share  in  making  Mr.  Rankley*s  well-executed  picture 
popular.  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  is  a  new  adventurer  in  the  fieTd  of  Art. '  We 
nave  seen  two  very  pleasing  pictures  which  he  has  sent  in:  **  Mozart^ 
writing  his  famous  Requiem,  «  few  days  before  his  death ;  and  a  version 
of  the  old  German  legend  which  suggested  the  first  idea  of  printing. 
The  former  possesses  many  excellent  qualities ;  the  latter  teUs  its  story 
with  great  Mbct 
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The  00^^  pkstm  sent  in  by  Mr.  C.  OAlkm  ben  d»  liOe  of  ^  A 
Thought  of  Bethkhem,"  and  n  fovnded  on  the  foUowing  pMsage  in  ilid 
<<  WooMQ  of  Christianitj,"  chapter  zL:  ^Apoorwoman  *  *  *  «» 
taken  with  liie  pains  <tf  khour ;  in  the  ooane  of  her  wanderings  she 
sought  and  found  refuge  in  a  stable,  where  she  gave  birth  to  her  akSiiL 
Madame  de  Chantal  wmlkad  a  eonnderable  diitenoe  in  order  to  visit  her. 
All  the  time  she  was  ei^ged  in  her  pious  office,  Madame  de  Chantal 
oonfetsed  that  she  thought  of  the  infant  Jesns  in  the  stable  of  Bedi- 
lehem."  Th^e  is  much  careful  study  and  great  depth  of  feeling*  in  this 
picture,  and  the  composition  is  at  onoe  simple  and  nuturaL  Beneath  a 
shed  of  the  humblest  description  the  mother  sits,  holdiiig  her  new-bom 
babe,  on  whom  her  whole  attention  is  centred ;  beside  her  stands  a 
beau^ul,  thoughtful,  half-dad  giii,  weaving  &  chaplet  of  bright  fidd 
flowen^  some  d[  which  lie  scattered  on  the  ground ;  while  Madame  de 
Chantal — the  third  figure  in  the  group-— enters  the  shed,  bearing  in  her 
hand  a  bodice,  which  she  has  just  made  foir  the  poor  woman's  eldest 
diild.  Pious  submission  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  true  Christian  charity, 
form  the  pervading  sentiment  of  the  picture,  which  is  a  beautiM  em* 
bodiment  of  the  duties  whose  merit  was  recognised  in  the  Saviour's  wmds 
when  he  said,  "  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me."  Subjects  such  as  these 
Mr.  Collins  makes  entirely  his  own:  there  is  no  painter  of  the  present 
day  who  seems  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  tliat  fervent,  religions  fbeHng 
wluch  is  so  essential  to  the  true  presentment  of  scenes  illustrative  of  the 
Sttblime  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

We  know  not  what  Mr.  Grant  may  have  been  about  during  the  winter, 
though,  without  doubt,  we  shall  have  most  satisfactory  proof  that  he  has 
not  been  idle ;  but  there  is  a  rival  near  his  throne  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
L.  W.  I>esanges,  whose  rapid  progress  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
we  have  marked  with  the  Uveliest  satisfaction ;  his  female  portraits  may 
chaUei^  <;ompari8on  with  the  works  in  the  same  line  of  any  modem 
aitist.  The  Exhibition,  this  season,  will  be  enriched  by  four  subjects 
from  his  pencil :  Viscountess  Folkestone,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  John  Don- 
das,  Lady  Gfeenock,  and  The  Childrea  of  Lady  Bolton.  Lady  F<4ke- 
fltoae's  portnut  is  diat  of  a  very  beautiM  and  majestic  woman ;  the  pate 
is  easy,  the  expression  natural,  the  likeness  good,  and  the  finish  of  the 
drapery  perfect.  In  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Dundas,  a  moonlight  effect  has 
produced  results  which  are  quite  mazreUous :  the  rounded  lef^  arm  is  a 
nurade  of  artistic  skilL  Lady  Greenock  stands  in  a  balcony  at  the  hour 
of  sunset,  which  sheds  a  delicioiis  warmth  over  the  oompostlaQa ;  her 
figora  is  most  graceful,  her  features  very  lovely ;  but  even  the  beauty  of 
the  aul^ect  is  *'  o'er-inform'd  "  by  mind.  The  word  that  best  expresses 
the  sentiment  conveyed  by  this  portcait  is  ^irituality.  Lady  Bolton's 
Children  form  a  charming  group.  A  sweet  girt,  some  six  or  seven 
years  old,  is  sitting  up  in  bed,  busily  decorating  a  kitten  widi  a  eoilar  of 
flowefB  of  various  hues,  while  her  younger  brother,  a  pretty,  ardi*looking 
boy  (his  featuies  strongly  recalling  those  in  the  portrait  ii  Lady  Beaton, 
by  Mr.  Desanges,  which  was  exhibited  last  year),  is  squatted  on  the 
quilt,  and  holding  Pussy's  fiELoe  up  to  a  small  mirror,  in  the  fall  eiqwcta- 
tion  that  she  will  admire  henelf  as  much  as  1m  does.  The  contrast 
betitfeen  the  eager  delight  of  the  children,  and  the  utter  infifEarenee  of 
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nnising.     ''Pauj^i  Tcflei*  it  th»  titfe  under  which  ihe  pictnie  anut  be 

looked  for. 

The  finikB  of  Mr.  StanfieU's  journey  into  Spain,  in  1851,  are  begin- 
qing  to  be  appnient.  He  has  cboeen  m  hie  largest  subject  a  magnifioent 
pass  in  the  Fmnees,  leading  fron  the  Spanudi  frontier  towards  die  Fie 
du  Sfidi  of  Ifie  Valley  of  Ossao,  and  taken,  we  ianey,  from  below  the 
Bort  d'Anteo^  where  the  padi  is  only  pEacticaUe  fior  mnleteers.  Over 
pileB  of  Todcs  in  the  foreground,  between  the  interstices  of  which 
glimpses  are  obtained  of  streams  now  frozen,  a  party  of  contrahandistas 
are  scrambling,  some  few  of  their  companions  beix^  visible  in  the 
distance,  slowly  making  iheir  way  in  the  direction  of  the  CoMUta  da 
BrousgeUe.  Half-way  up  the  valley,  on  the  left  hand,  stands  a  mined 
horel,  affording — ^wretchedly  enough — ^the  only  possible  shelter  in  this 
desolate  region;  to  the  rights  through  the  cUi^;ing  mists,  a  anne  of 
fir-trees  is  visible,  descending  half-wav  down  the  mountain  side;  and,  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture  rises  the  loiked  summit  of  the  Pic  du  Midi, 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  the  background  being  filled  by  other  sharp 
peaks  only  dimly  discerned  in  the  extreme  distance.  The  cdonring  and 
general  treatment  of  this  fine  subject  are  admirable.  There  is  no  pard- 
csilar  locality  indicated  in  Mr.  Staafield's  next  picture,  which  he  calls 
^  The  Last  of  the  Crew,^  but  it  stands  in  need  of  none,  the  tmthfulnesa 
of  the  sabjeci  being  universaL  The  scene  is  a  wiU,  rocky  shore,  against 
whacha  noble  vessM  has  been  driven,  and  is  now  a  wredc,  her  masts  ffone^ 
her  spars  drifting  about,  and  her  hidl  yielding  to  the  weight  oi  the  dash- 
iag  waves.  The  asoming  is  gloomy,  but  gloomier  fiar  are  the  thoughts  of 
the  sole  survivor,  "  the  last  of  the  crew,"  who,  half-naked,  sits  in  an 
attitude  of  deep  despair,  upon  the  inhospitable  strand.  This  is  the  whole 
of  the  picture,  but  it  tells  a  terrible  story,  in  a  manner  the  briefiMt  and 
die  meet  touching.  Mr.  Stanfield  has  two  other  marine  views^  one  of 
La  Rochdle,  looCng  across  the  harbour,  and  the  other,  Hulks  in  the 
Medw^;  the  first  is  remadcable  for  its  fine  stmny  effiect,  the  deameas  of 
the  sky,  and  the  buoyancy  of  the  water;  the  last  for  the  life  and  motion 
which  are  thrown  into  the  subject :  the  crisping  waves  under  the  influence 
of  a  fresh  breeae  is  rendered  with  striking  fiddity. 

Mr.  George  Stanfield,  whose  i^xiation  lies  on  land,  has  two  channing 
petures:  the  Bridge  of  Montreux,  that  loveliest  oi  the  villages  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Leman;  and  the  picturesque  town  of  Sion,  in  the  VaQais^ 
seen  from  below  a  gateway  dose  to  tlie  Jesuit's  chureh.  Careful  drai^> 
tag,  pure  ooknirii]^,  and  suooessfrd  management  of  light  and  shade  die* 
tii^^^  Mr.  George  Stanfidd's  productbns. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  returned  from  Rome,  nnfortunatdy  withoat  the  lam 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  Barilica  of  St  Peter^s,  on  which  we  heard  ha 
was  last  autumn  engaged.  The  picture  is^  we  beieve,  in  this  coontiy, 
bat  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  exinbition.  JEhi  revanehsj  as  he  cannot 
diow  us  what  he  has  done  in  Rome,  Mr.  Roberts  once  more  leads  our 
wifling  feet  to  Venice,  and  presents  us  (would  that  the  literal  sense  wave 
anderstood  here)  with  a  fine  bright  view  on  ihe  Cand  of  the  Giadeoo% 
and  aaoAerof  die  Cfamdi  of  Santa  Maria  ddk  Sakte,  distinguiihaMa 
asMngst  edier  saered  edifioee  in  Vanioe  by  ihe  bddnem  of  its 
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Sonahine  and  Bhadow  are  the  lespectiye  characterisdos  of  these  two  [no* 
tnres^  both  of  which  are  punted  with  wonderful  breadth  and  effect  An 
anachronism,  with  which  no  one  will  quarrel,  raises  the  Temple  of  the 
SiByl  at  Tivoli,  in  Mr.  Bobertsls  third  picture,  on  the  shores  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  with  the  Musselburgh  near  and  the  Bass  Rock  in  the  distance* 
Whoever  la  familiar  with  the  coast  and  gazes  upon  it  on  a  warm  sum- 
mer's day,  may  easily  believe  that  the  Bay  of  Baise  lies  before  him,  so  like 
are  the  features  of  this  part  of  the  Scottish  shores  to  the  scenery  looking 
westward  from  Posilippo.  But  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl  transplanted  to 
this  northern  region  is  merely  intended  to  form  a  beautiful  object  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  in  harmony  with  its  natural  objects,  and  Mr.  Roberts's  pie* 
ture  shows  how  effectively  this  can  be  accomplished. 

But  we  are  really  in  Italy,  with  sea,  earth,  and  sky,  when  we  look 
upon  Mr.  Herin^'s  View  of  Chiavara,  that  ancient  and  picturesque 
Genoese  town,  lymg  on  the  Mediterranean,  where,  as  Dante  tells  us, 

Intra  Siestri  e  Chiavara  s*adima 
Una  fiumana  bella — 


which  travellers  delightedly  remember  as  the  Lavagnaro.  Partaking, 
also,  of  the  same  delicious  effect  of  climate  is  a  second  picture  by  Mr. 
Hering  of  the  ruined  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  island  of  Egina,  look- 
ing also  seaward ;  this  lovely  spot  is  dedicated  to  a  solitude  which  the 
presence  of  a  lonely  bird  of  prey  tends  more  to  heighten  than  destroy. 
The  professional  influence  of  our  marned  artists  is  beginning  to  extend 
itself  to  their  wives,  more  than  one  of  whom  may  say,  with  Mrs.  Herine, 
»  Ed  anch'  io  sono  pittore!"  This  lady  has  punted  a  most  exquisite  land- 
scape, a  scene  at  sunset  in  the  western  Highlands,  which  may  worthUy  take 
its  place  in  any  gallery. 

From  these  softer  aspects  of  nature  we  turn  to  the  rude  North  Sea^ 
subject  again  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Cooke,  who,  with  many  oompetitora 
on  the  canals  of  Venice,  has  none,  save  Stanfield,  on  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land. Two  subjects,  out  of  several  that  will  be  found  on  the  walls  of  the 
Adsidemy,  particularly  claim  attention.  The  first  of  these  is  a  view  on 
the  low  beach  near  Egmont  op  Zee,  where  two  large  fishing-boats,  havine 
just  run  in  to  discharge  their  freight,  are  standing  out  to  sea,  the  wind 
as  yet  having  barely  filled  their  sails.  The  two  opposite  effects  of 
trembling  waves  and  still  water  have  been  attained  by  choosing  the  period 
of  ebb-tide,  and  the  peculiar  build  of  the  flat-bottomed  Dutch  boats  haa 
enabled  the  painter  to  bring  them  close  to  the  shore,  thus  greatiy  adding 
to  the  value  of  the  composition.  The  figures  busy  amongst  the  turbots» 
plaice,  and  skate,  which  are  shortiy  to  be  borne  off  to  market,  give  great 
animation  to  the  scene.  The  interest  of  the  second  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
marine  pictures  is  of  a  higher  order,  for  there  is  in  it  the  element  of 
danger.  A  French  lugger  is  driving  into  Calais  harbour  in  very  rough 
weather,  and  it  needs  a  strong  and  a  steady  hand  to  guide  her  into  port. 
She  is  just  lifting  over  a  hien  running  wave,  having  broken  the  crest  of 
one  which  is  scattered  to  leeward,  and  so  truthfully  are  the  troubled 
waters  painted  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the  vessel  seems  quite  like 
reality.  All  the  accessories  of  the  scene  are  excellent,  not  the  least 
diaracteristic  being  the  heavy  gear  of  the  lugger  itself  and  the  pio- 
turesque  costumes  of  the  sailors.    Before  we  quit  mis  line  of  coast  we  may 
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mention  that  ISx.  Chambersi  trnsting  no  less  to  his  own  skill  than  to  the 
presHge  of  his  name  where  marine  subjects  are  concerned,  has  sent  in  a 
laz]^  picture  of  Rotterdam ;  the  quuntness  of  the  architecture  and  die 
TanouB  colours  of  the  old  holding  which  stands  at  the  water's  edge,  are 
valuable  adjuncts  of  which  Mr.  Chambers  has  ably  avuled  himself. 

Home  scenery  is  the  last  but  not  the  least  attraction  in  this  year's  Ex* 
hibition  of  which  we  Jiave  to  make  mention.  Mr.  Creswick  nas  a  very 
beautiful  landscape;  Mr.  Goodall  one  of  those  charming  out-of-door 
studies  of  wluch  he  is  so  completely  master ;  and  Mr.  Faed»  deserting 
those  interiors  which  have  almost  brought  him  into  contact  with  Mr. 
Webster  (who,  by  the  way,  we  hear,  has  only  two  small  pictures),  has 
Tentured  amongst  smiling  meads  and  sparkling  brooks,  and  with  success 
as  great  as  if  his  forte  had  been  always  there.  One  of  Mr.  Faed*i 
pictures  is  the  '*  Pretty  Peggy''  of  Allan  Ramsay,  and  well  she  deserres 
the  title.  The  other,  caUed  "  Morning,"  represents  a  family  of  hay- 
makers going  out  to  their  summer  labour ;  there  are  two  handsome  gina 
in  the  group,  for  one  of  whom  a  rustic  swain  is  holding  a  gate  open, 
and  looking  all  the  love  which  at  that  hour  he  would  not  &re  to  breathe. 
The  subject  is  treated  witii  great  spirit  and  freshness,  and  shows  that 
Mr.  Faed  has  a  strone  feeling  for  nature  which  he  is  well  able  to  develop. 
With  a  pleasure  whidi  cannot  abate,  again  we  look  upon  the  living  land* 
scapes  of  Mr.  Lee.  Two  of  these  are  upon  his  fietvourite  stream,  the 
river  Awe,  above  the  point  which  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  his  last 
year's  j^ctnres.  *'  The  Silver  Pool"  shining  in  the  bright,  dear  daylight 
gives  its  name  to  the  first  of  this  pair;  the  second  dark,  glassy,  and 
transparent,  is  appropriately  called  "  The  Fisherman's  Haunt.  In  both 
these  pictures  it  is  impossible  for  Art  more  admirably  to  counterfeit 
Nature.  Mr.  Lee  has  a  third  Scottish  subject,  ''  The  Shepherd's  Glen," 
where  a  mountain-torrent  issuing  from  a  woody  ravine  sweeps  past  a 
broad  hill  side.  His  fourtii  picture,  painted  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Sidney  Cooper,  bring  us  nearer  home,  to  a  broad,  puund  English  river, 
with  cattie  and  trees.  His  fifth  and  crowmug  work  of  art,  is  an  avenue 
of  oak  and  Scotch  fir  in  Devonshire,  with  a  flock  of  sheep  (exquisitely 
painted  by  Mr.  S.  Cooper)  scattered  about  the  road.  We  know  not  if  such 
an  avenue  as  <<  The  Chequered  Shade"  is  really  to  be  seen  as  it  is  here 
represented,  but  if  Mr.  Lee  has  not  heightened  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
scene,  to  visit  it  would  alone  repay  the  toil  of  a  long  summer  day's 
journey. 


(  «  ) 
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BY  SIR  HAZHAKIEL. 

Na  XDL — John  Gibson  Logkhabt. 

Sad  and  sweeping,  of  late,  have  been  die  ravages  of  Tone  among  our 
men  of  ietton.  Now  by  the  hand  of  death,  now  of  decay  (which  b  mgh 
unto  death,  for  lliat  which  decayeth  and  waxedi  old  is  ready  to  vanimi 
away),  and  now  of  changes  and  chances  in  this  nncertain  life.  A  long 
list,  and  as  moomfal  as  long,  might  be  drawn  up,  of  setting  sons  and 
fiilHng  stars,  misaed,  with  more  or  less  of  regret,  from  ikis  vimle  diurnal 
Bpfaete^  in  whose  greater  light  to  rule  our  day  we  rejoiced,  or  in  thdr 
lesser,  to  gorem  our  night.  (Happily,  this  figme  is  faulty ;  for  the  light 
of  euck  luminaries  remains,  and  often  brightens  more  and  more  contmn* 
0%,  after  itear  eardily  orbit  has  fulfilled  its  course.)  Brief  is  die  space 
within  which  we  have  had  to  sorrow  for  the  decease  of  a  Wordsworth, 
thoQgh  full  of  years  and  honours,— of  a  Moore  (and  dready  how  ''  figbtiy 
<key  speak  of  die  spirit  diat's  gone,  and  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upfaiaid  him^j^ 
■  and,  not  to  name  others  diat  might  be  named,  of  a  Talfeoid,  the  judge 
upon  the  judgment-seat^  cited  before  another  tribunal,  so  strangely,  so^ 
lemnly,  suddenly,  *ev  'aroftM^  'cf  'parff  *cKf>6dkfiav !  And,  again,  die  breaking  up 
of  old  Uteraty  alliances,  tne  evani^ing  of  familiar  systems,  the  scattering 
of  time-honoured  but  time-dissolving  galaxies,  is  mournfully  instanced  in 
the  case  of  two  of  Scott's  «*  young  men,"  **  wild  young  bloods,"  who  are 
now  compassed  with  infirmities  diat  require  seclusion,  as  well  as  stridBeB 
widi  yean  that  yearn  for  it, — John  Wilson,  and  John  Gibson  Lochharl 
To  each  may  the  influences  of  retirement  be  healing  and  restorative — ^to 
each  may  diere  come  a  soodiing  experience  of  what  is  a  sacred  promose^ 
**  At  evenin|^time  it  shall  be  light " — ^light  with  a  m^ow  radiance,  fit 
precursor  of  die  gloaming,  and  not  mifit  conclusion  of  the  noonday  heat 
and  sunny  splendours  of  uieir  fervid  prime.* 

It  is  of  the  latter  we  have  now,  and  in  our  desultory  way,  to  malos 
mention  i-^^f  the  son-in-law  of  Sir  Walter,  die  reaAj  writer  di  ^*  Peter'is 
Letters,"  the  reckless,  dashing  attaehS  to  Old  Ebony's  gay  staff,  dm 
classical  author  of  <<  Valerius,"  the  morbid  anatomist  of  <<  Adam  Blair,'* 
the  manly  biographer  of  Scotland's  two  chiefest  names  in  song  and  story» 
the  animated  translator  of  <<  Spanish  Ballads,"  and  the  long-reigning 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

The  present  generation  is  little  versed  in  die  pages  of  Mr.  Lockhart's 
first  work  of  note,  *'  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk  " — of  which  he  has, 
in  his  riper  experience,  said,  that  nobody  but  a  very  young  and  a  very 
dioughttess  person  could  have  dreamt  of  putting  forth  such  a  book,— 
while  he  protests  against  denouncing  these  episUes  of  the  imaginary 
Welsh  Doctor,  Peter  Morris,  ^'  with  his  spectacles — his  Welsh  accent— 
his  Toryism — his  inordinate  thirst  for  draught  porter — and  his  everlasting 
fihandry-dan," — as  a  mere  string  of  libels  on  the  big-wigs  therein  por- 

*  Alas,  since  this  was  penned,  the  poet  of  the  *<  Isle  of  Palms  "  hath  **fiillen  on 
sleep." 
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tnyed*  AmoDff  these  ipere  Seott,  bappy  and  happj-niaktiiff  at  Abbot»- 
ferdy— Jefiieyy  die  *^  wee  reeldt  de3  o'  ciitieisui  *  and  laiid  <n  Cni%cn>ok, 
— PfatyfiHTy  alwm  odDsidered  finr  game  by  good  haters  of  the  E^Hm 
imyh,-—3BmBB  Hogg,  the  ^^laspiTed  dMepVlwad," — CbalmerSy  with  Uf 
sobfimely-developed  mafdiemstioiJ  £rontaspieoe,  &c.  Allan  Cunrnngham 
eaiUfl  Ae  work  all  life  anddnnctar,  and  admires  its  fieshness  and  yariely, 
treating  as  it  does  of  eonrts  of  law  and  Glasgow  punch,  of  eniuology  and 
eriticism,— -telUngus  how  to  woo  a  bride  or  cot  up  a  haggis, — and  jrinng 
vs  **  the  pictores,  mentii  tiid  bodily,  of  some  of  the  leadmgmen  of  Seot- 
knd,  with  great  truth  and  effect"  Scott  himself  was  much  interested 
in  this  last-mentioned  feature  of  the  book.  ^'  What  an  aequisition,"  ha 
says,  *'  it  would  ha^e  been  to  our  general  informatkMi  to  hare  had  such  a 
wock  written,  I  do  not  say  fifty,  but  eren  fiTe-and-twenty  yean  ago;* 
and  how  mudi  of  grave  and  gay  might  tiien  have  been  preserved,  as  it 
were,  in  amber,  wmeh  have  [sie]  now  mouldered  away.  When  I  linuk 
that  at  an  age  not  much  younger  than  yours  I  knew  BkaAy  Ferguson, 
Robertson,  Enkxne,  Adam  Smith,  John  Home,  Ac,  Ac,  and  at  least  saiw 
Boms,  I  can  amireciate  better  than  any  one  the  yahie  of  a  work  whidi, 
Idle  this,  would  have  handed  them  down  to  posterity  in  their  Hving 
colours.'-  And  Sir  Walter  goes  on  to  say  that  Dr.  Morris  ought,  like 
Nouijahad,  to  revive  every  half  century,  to  record  the  fleeting  manners 
of  the  age,  and  the  interesting  features  of  those  who  will  be  only  known 
to  poslerily  by  their  works.t  Could  Sa  Walter  have  foreseen  the  host 
of  third-rate  and  ihirtieth-TatB  Doctor  Morrises,  who,  between  then  and 
BOW,  have  infested  die  fece  of  the  earth,  on  the  plea  of  b^g  chields 
ttnang  us  takin'  notes,  and  faith !  wall  prent  'em — ^notes  of  our  res  dmni 
(nefver  mind  how  angntia),  of  our  dressing-gowns  and  slippers,  of  our 
obiter  allunons  and  by-the»way  interjections,  of  how  wo  dear  our  dirosts, 
and  whether  we  wear  straps,  and  so  forth, — he  would  probaUy  have  pot 
in  a  qualifying  clause,  to  modify  his  panegyric  of  the  Morrisian  tactics. 
And  this  reminds  us  of  a  passage  to  the  purpose  in  one  of  the  lively  letters 
of  the  anthor^s  countrywoman,  Mrs.  Grant  of  Li^gan.'  **  Tou  ask  me," 
she  writes,  ^  what  I  dunk  of  Peter^s  Lettan?  I  answer  in  a  very  low 
wiHsper — ^not  much.  The  broad  personality  is  coarse,  oven  wheare  it  is 
laudatofy ;  no  one  very  deserving  of  praise  cares  to  be  held  up  to  the 
poUie  eye  like  a  picture  on  sale  by  an  aoctioneer:^  it  is  not  the  sWle  of 
our  eoontry,  and  it  is  a  bed  style  m  itself  So  moch  fer  its  tendency. 
Then,  if  yon  speak  of  it  as  a  conmosition,  it  has  no  keeping,  no  chastxtr 
of  style,  and  is  in  a  high  degree  florid  and  voibose.  .  .  •  Some  depth 
of  thos^ht  and  aeoteness  appears  now  and  then,  like  the  weights  at  the 
tail  of  o  paper  kite^  but  not  enough  to  baknee  the  levity  of  the  whole. 
With  all  this,  the  genius  winch  the  wipers  possess,  in  no  comrnoo  degioa, 
is  obvious  through  the  whole  book :  but  it  is  gemos  misapplied,  and  run* 

^  Sir  Walter  wrote  this  (in  a  letter  to  Us  son.fai-law  presumptive)  in  July, 
IBIS. 

tLookhart'sLileafSeott.    Ghi9.ilv. 

t  Even  Soott.  it  may  be  dbserred,  considered  the  general  torn  of  the  book  too 
ftvonable,  both  to  the  state  of  pabKc  society,  and  of  Individual  character,  in 
fiBoUand— Quoting  Goldsmith't  couplet, 

"His  fools  have  thdr  fdOies  so  lost  in  a  crowd 
Of  viztaes  and  «Belfaigs,  «at  foDy  glows  pioa&* 
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ning  riot  beyond  all  the  boundB  of  good  taste  and  sober  thinking.  W» 
are  all  amused,  and  so  we  should  be,  if  we  lired  in  a  street  where  those 
slaves  of  the  lamp  had  the  power  of  rendering  the  walls  so  transparent 
that  we  could  see  everything  going  on  at  our  neighbours'  firesides.  But 
ought  we  to  be  so  pleased  ?  *  Aye,  gentlemen  tourists,  pencillers  by 
the  way,  domestic  pohce  reporters,  household  inventory-takers,  and  break- 
fast-table shorthand^writers,  all  the  sort  of  you, — aye,  there's  the  rub. 
Good  Mrs.  Grant  would  perhaps  have  changed  her  mild  interrogative 
into  a  very  decisive  affirmative,  or  rather  a  very  indig^nant  negative,  had 
she  lived  to  see  what  we  see,  and  hear  what  we  hear,  in  these  times  of 
gossiping  fireside  inquisitors. 

From  ''  Peter's  Letters"  to  '<  Valerius"  is  an  abrupt  transition.  In 
this  classical  novel  we  are  made  spectators  of  a  series  of  tableaux,  illus- 
trative of  the  manners  and  events  of  Rome  under  Trajan.  Thus  the 
narrator  takes  us  to  patrician  reception-rooms  ;  to  the  Forum — with  its 
grand  associations  and  familiar  traditions — the  ancient  rostrum  from 
which  Tully  had  declaimed,  and  the  old  mysterious  fig-tree  of  Romulus, 
and  the  rich  tesselated  pavement,  memorial  of  the  abyss  that  had  once 
yawned  before  the  steady  eye  of  Curtius ;  to  senatorial  gardens,  with 
their  garniture  of  fountains  and  exotics  and  perfumed  terraces  and  sculp- 
tored  nymphs  and  fauns ;  to  a  supper-party  in  the  Subiura ;  to  a 
praetorian  guard-room,  and  a  prison  for  doomed  Christians ;  to  the  Fla- 
vian Amphitheatre,  to  hear  the  gladiator's  mariiurus  vos  sakUo^  and  the 
confessor's  dying  credo;  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  shrine  of  the  reliquary 
Sybilline  prophecies,  and  museum  of  the  busts  of  earth's  immortals  ;  to  a 
Veronese  painter's  studio ;  to  a  Neapolitan  witch's  midnight  enchant- 
ments ;  to  a  village  barber's  shop,  full  of  custom  and  fuss  and  small-talk ; 
to  a  secret  oonmss  of  the  faithful  in  the  catacombs ;  to  Trajan's  presenoe- 
chunber,  and  Uie  Mammertine  dungeons.  The  churacters  enga^^  in  the 
action  present  a  £ur  diversity  of  types  of  society  in  the  capital,  but  for 
the  most  part  lacking  individuality  and  life.  Valerius  himself  is  too 
much  of  the  faultless  walking  gentleman,  though  his  betrothed,  the  high- 
hearted and  deep-hearted  Athanasia,  b  some  removes  beyond  the  standard 
walking  lady.  Sabinus,  the  jovial,  kindly,  bustling  centurion — with  his 
strong  muscular  fiibric  and  hearty  masculine  laugh, — ^who,  under  Agricola 
and  his  real  triumphs,  and  Domitian  and  his  sham  one,  has  undergone 
varied  freaks  of  fortune,  and  preserved  his  equanimity  and  his  rubicundity 
unaltered  in  them  all ;  Xerophrastes,  the  professed  Stoic  and  eventual 
cynic,  greedy,  selfish,  mercenary,  and  mischievous;  and  Dromo^  the 
Cretan  slave,  ''  a  leering  varlet,  with  rinn  in  hb  ears,  whose  £eu»  re- 
aembled  some  comic  mask  in  the  habitual  archness  of  its  malicious  and 
inquisitive  look  ;"  these  are  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  of  the  dramatis 
persofkgf  though  themselves  subordinate  agents.  There  is  a  scattering 
of  philosophers,  who  discourse  learnedly  on  their  conflicting  systems— 
the  Epicurean  in  particular  being  set  forth  and  incidentally  exemplified 
in  a  prominent  degree.  Among  the  more  remarkable  passages  in  the 
action  of  the  tale  may  be  noted,  the  scene  in  the  guard-room,  w^ere,  after 
the  boisterous  choruses  of  a  boon  soldiery,  Valerius  overhears  ^'  the  voicea 
of  those  that  were  in  the  dungeon  singing  together  in  a  sweet  and  lowly 

*  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Orant  of  Laggan. 
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manner,''*  and  his  sabseqaent  interview  with  the  singers  in  the  expectant 
martyr's  cell ;  the  yisit  to  the  glax&itors'  ward  and  its  adjoining  me« 
nagerie, — and  indeed  the  whole  description  of  the  doings  at  the  amphi- 
theatre (parts  of  which  recal,  in  their  way,  some  pages  in  ''  Ivanhoe," 
devoted  to  the  spectators  at  the  tournament) ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
the  meeting  with  Athanasia  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  her  interrupted 
share  in  the  idolatrous  hymn — her  part  in  the  betrayed  assembly  of  be« 
lievers,  and  its  stern  results — ihe  baptismal  and  betrothal  scene  in  the 
moonlit  grotto, 

Under  the  siiade  of  melancholy  boughs — 

where  stood  the  fountain  which  became  to  Valerius  the  Xovrpoy  iroXcyycye- 
cms,  as  he  stepped  into  its  cool  water,  and  the  aged  Aurelius  stooped 
over  him,  and  sprinkled  the  drops  upon  his  forehead,  and  repeated  the 
appointed  words,  and  then  kissed  his  brow  as  he  came  forth  from  the 
water,  while  Athanasia  also  drew  slowly  near,  and  hastily  pressed  his 
forehead  with  trembling  lips,  and  then  all  three  sat  down  together,  and 
in  silence,  by  the  lonely  well. 

JefSrey's  fling  at  Mr.  Lockhart,  as  being  "  mighty  religious  too,"  and 
as  obtruding  a  **  devotional  orthodoxy"  with  a  tendency,  *'  every  now  and 
then,  a  little  towards  cant," — which,  however,  had  reference  to  his  Scotch 
novels  (in  common  with  those  of  Professor  Wilson) — finds  no  justifica- 
tion, so  far  as  it  is  a  sneer,  in  the  instance  of  '*  Valerius."  The  author 
has  even  exercised  a  reserve  and  restraint,  in  the  face  of  strong  tempta- 
tions (from  the  nature  of  his  agitating  theme)  to  an  opposite  treatment, 
which  to  many  appear  forbiddingly  cold  and  fatally  apathetic.  It  can- 
not be  alleged  that  his  heathens  are  all  painted  black,  and  his  Christians 
white.  Not  Gibbon  himself  is  much  more  charitably — or,  if  you 
will,  impartially — disposed  towards  Trajan  and  his  policy.  The  keen- 
scented  editor  of  the  Edmburgh  must  have  been  keen-scented  beyond 
human  or  even  canine  parallel,  could  he  have  sniffed  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  in  "devotional  orthodoxy"  power,  and  in  the  rankness  of  a 
tendency  to  "  cant,"  in  the  too  dispassionate  and  so  far  uncharacteristic 
colloquies  of  Mr.  Lockhart's  Roman  Christians.  They  are,  in  fact,  un- 
real m>m  their  very  failing  to  speak  out :  not  that  they  would^  or  ought 

*  **  Ah,  sir  V*  said  the  old  soldier,  '^  I  thought  it  would  be  even  so— there  is  not 
a  spearman  in  the  hand  that  would  not  willingly  watch  here  a  whole  night,  could 
he.be  sure  of  hearing  that  melody.  Well  do  I  know  that  soft  voice— Hear  now, 
how  she  sings  hy  herself— and  there  again,  that  deep  strong  note — that  is  the 
voice  of  the  prisoner.**  **  Hush  I"  quo&  the  centurion,  <*  heard  you  ever  any- 
thing half  so  divine  ?  Are  these  words  Greek  or  Syrian  ?"  *<  What  the  words 
are  I  know  not,"  said  the  soldier;  **  but  I  know  the  tune  well— I  have  heard  it 
played  many  a  night  with  hautboy,  darion,  and  dulcimer,  on  the  high  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  while  the  d^  was  beleaguered."  ....*<  But  this,  surely,"  said  the 
centurion,  *4s  no  warlike  melody."  **I  know  not,"  quoth  the  old  soldier, 
*<  whether  it  be  or  not— but  I  am  sure  it  sounds  not  like  any  music  of  sorrow,— 
and  yet  what  plaintive  tones  are  in  the  part  of  that  female  voice!"  **  The  bass' 
sounds  triumphantly,  in  good  sooth."  ^  Ay,  sir,  but  that  is  the  old  man's  own 
voice — I  am  sure  he  will  keep  a  good  heart  to  the  end,  even  though  they  should 
be  singing  their  farewell  to  nim.  Well,  the  eniperor  loses  a  gtwd  soldier,  the 
hour  Tisias  dies.  I  wish  to  Jupiter  he  had  not  been  a  Christian,  or  had  kept  his 
religion  to  himselt  But  as  for  changing  now— you  miaht  as  well  think  of  per^ 
suading  the  prince  himself  to  be  a  Jew."— Fobn'uf.  Bocuk  i.  chap.  vliL 
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respect  We  shall  be  curioiu  to  see  what  Mr.  Hunt  brings  back  with  him 
from  the  Sjrian  desert,  where  he  is  now  sojourning.  What  a  relief  it  is  to 
turn  from  so  hard-featured  a  theme,  to  such  melancholy  sweetness,  as  we 
find  in  Mr.  Sant's  beautiful  exposition  of  the  oft-told  tale  of  *'  The  Children 
in  the  Wood."  Often  as  this  subject  has  been  painted,  it  has  never  pleased 
us  so  much  as  now.  The  moment  chosen  by  Mr.  Sant  is  that  when  the 
conviction  that  they  are  lost  in  the  wood  has  reached  both  the  children.  The 
little  girl,  resting  her  head  on  her  brother's  shoulder,  has  given  way  to  an 
agony  of  grief ;  the  boy,  with  tear-stained  cheeks,  struggles  yet  a  little 
longer, — ^not  with  hope,  but  from  natural  resolution,  as  if  he  shamed  to 
yield,  even  to  that  which  is  inevitable.  Anything  more  tender  or  more 
touching,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  inextricable  brake  in  which 
they  are  entangled  is  represented  with  great  truth  and  beauty, — ^and  the 
costume  of  the  children  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  old  ballad, 
when  there  dwelt  in  *<  Norfolke  a  gentleman  of  good  account."  Mr. 
Sant  has  also  a  lovely  head  of  the  Madonna,  of  fine  expression  and  beau- 
tiftdly  coloured.  Mr.  Uwins  has  gone  back  again  to  one  of  his  Italian 
vineyards,  and  represents  two  children  asleep  in  a  covered  nook,  with  the 
mother  pausing  from  her  toil  to  see  that  they  are  safe :  the  subject  is 
treated  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  Mr.  Hart  has  not  done  much  for  us 
this  year,  but  the  little  is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  well  done.  His  picture 
consists  of  two  figures  only — (not  half-length,  but  longer  than  life) — and 
tells  the  stoiy  of  the  early  instruction  of  Columbus.  The  future  dis- 
coverer of  America  is  intently  examining  a  map  of  the  world,  which  is 
spread  out  before  him, — ^his  brow  is  knitted,  one  hand  is  spread  upon  the 
chart,  and  the  other  clasping  his  teacher's  arm  with  tremulous  energy 
indicates  that  the  idea  of  a  new  world  is  being  imperfectly  awakened 
within  him.  There  is  a  fine  intellectual  character  in  the  head  of  the 
instructor,  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  the  father  of  Columbus. 
As  fiir  as  the  Royal  Academy  is  concerned,  Mr.  John  Gilbert  has 
done  less  than  Mr.  Hart,  but  though  we  miss  his  works  in  Tra&l^ir- 
square,  we  shall  find  him  in  full  vigour  in  the  Old  Water-Colour  Gal- 
lery adjoining.  So  powerftd  are  Mr.  Gilbert's  water-colour  drawings, 
that,  as  his  absence  from  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  is  only,  we 
trust,  accidental,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  to  ourselves  to  pass  over  unno- 
ticed works  which  have  given  us  so  much  satisfaction.  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
completed  four  pictures,  all  of  which  have  a  highly-pronounced  value. 
The  first  is  the  ^^  Interior  of  the  Drug  Bazaar,  Constantinople."  It  is 
rather  a  dark  picture,  but  very  rich  and  deep  in  colour,  and  the  composi- 
tion is  very  animated.  The  bazaar  is  full  of  figures  ;  merchants  at  their 
stalls — ladies  who  are  making  purchases — a  black  slave — ^porters  with 
their  baskets  (all  highly  suggestive  of  the  *'  Bezestein"  and  the  <*  Arabian 
Nights"),  with  a  great  variety  of  bottles  and  jars,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
which  fill  the  shelves  behind.  Here  and  there,  in  the  high,  vaulted  roo( 
are  round  holes  letting  in  small  portions  of  blue  sky,  but  not  admitting' 
sufficient  light  to  pierce  the  general  gloom  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pic- 
ture, which,  by  this  skilfiil  treatment,  exhibits  great  depth  and  richness  of 
colour.  Mr.  filbert's  next  work  is  "  Hudibras  and  Ralpho  in  the  Stocks." 
It  strongly  contrasts  with  the  preceding,  being  an  out-door  scene  beneath 
a  thoroughly  English  sky,  fresh,  bright,  and  clear,  and  very  forcible. 
Landscape  biung  here  the  predominant  feature,  there  is  a  prevalence  of 
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Uue,  gre/}  and  green  tints,  with  only  so  much  warm  colour  in  the  stocks, 
the  bnok  wall,  &c.,  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  picture  from  beiog 
cold.  The  Widow,  her  major-domo  and  waiting-maid,  are  on  the  steps 
of  her  door,  greatly  entertained  by  their  contemplation  of  the  raexul 

pMP— 

Both  coupled  in  enchanted  tether 
fiy  fartber  leg  behind  together* 

The  comedy  of  the  scene  is  excellent.  Mr.  Grilbert's  third  picture, 
called  <*  The  Rosaiy,"  exhibits  the  head  of  a  youn^  girl,  her  hands 
clasped  in  prayer,  wno  is  looking  up  with  a  rosary  in  ner  hands  entirely 
absorbed  in  tne  depth  of  her  devotion.  The  coolness  of  the  general 
colour  gives  great  value  to  the  flesh  tints,  which  are  exceedingly  fr^h  and 
natural.  The  last  of  this  series  is  '<  A  Turkish  Water-Carrier."  It  is  a 
half-length  picture  of  one  of  the  class  so  well  known  in  Constantinople. 
It  is  of  very  dark,  Rembrandtesque  effect,  the  face  being  parUy  in  bril* 
Hant  light,  partly  in  deep  shadow  from  the  overhangine^  turban.  There 
is  little  or  no  positive  colour  in  the  picture,  but  the  diflerent  shades  of 
brown  render  it  extremely  rich.  All  these  subjects  are  painted  in  water- 
colours  with  as  much  force  as  if  they  were  in  oils. 

Mr.  Solomon,  has  chosen  the  railroad  as  the  medium  for  affording  the 
pleasure  which  he  annually  gives.  In  a  first-class  carriage  an  elderly 
gentleman  has  fallen  asleep  in  his  comer,  the  flood  of  sun-lifi^ht  that  is 
pouring  on  his  face  being  softened  and  qualified  in  its  tone  by  the  closely- 
drawn  crimson  silk  curtain.  Beside  him  sits  his  daughter,  a  very  pretty 
girl  of  marriageable  age,  listening,  with  more  or  less  inclination  to  be- 
lieve^ to  the  flattering  words  of  a  young  gentleman  who,  having  suddenly 
fidlen  in  love,  is  profiting,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  by  papa's  opportune  nap. 
The  coquettish  air  with  which  the  young  lady  plays  wim  a  chain  to 
which  a  coral  heart  is  attached,  assists  materially  in  telling  the  story. 
The  pendant  picture  is  of  a  higher  quality.  It  is  the  interior  of  a  secona- 
class  carriage :  a  widowed  mother  is  accompanying  her  son  to  the  port 
where  he  is  to  join  his  ship  for  the  first  time  ;  a  young  woman  is  seated 
opposite  to  them,  and  in  the  adjoining  compartment  are  a  sulor  and  his 
lass,  the  features  of  the  former  full  of  kind  comnuseration  for  the  sorrow 
that  clouds  the  hopes  of  the  family  group.  Altogether  the  subject  is 
treated  with  great  feeling,  and  the  details  are  finished  with  extreme 
care.  The  first  of  these  pictures  will  please  most  for  its  artistic  colour- 
ing, the  last  from  the  sentiment  it  expresses.  Apropos  of  sulor-boys, 
Mr.  Raokley  has  a  very  interesting  group :  the  return  of  a  young  mid- 
shipman from  his  first  long  cnuse.  On  the  threshold  of  his  rund  home 
his  mother  holds  him  in  her  tearful  embrace  ;  a  younger  sister  anxiously 
awuts  her  turn  to  be  recognbed ;  and  a  pretty  cnild  looks  up  with  won- 
der at  him,  of  whom  it  has  heard  but  never  yet  seen  ;  in  the  background 
the  more  stoical  but  kind  father  is  giving  very  earnest  instructions  to  the 
servant  who  bears  the  young  master's  portmanteau.  The  events  of  the 
day  win  have  their  share  in  making  Mr.  Rankley's  well-executed  picture 

Epular.  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  is  a  new  adventurer  in  the  fieTd  of  Art.  *  We 
ve  seen  two  very  pleasing  pictures  which  he  has  sent  in:  '*Mozurt^ 
writmg  his  famous  Requiem,  a  few  days  before  his  death ;  and  a  version 
of  the  old  German  legend  which  suggested  the  first  idea  of  printing. 
The  former  possesses  many  excellent  qualities ;  the  latter  tells  its  story 
with  great  eBect 
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respect.  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  what  Mr.  Hunt  brings  back  with  him 
from  the  Sjrian  desert,  where  he  is  now  sojourning.  What  a  relief  it  is  to 
turn  from  so  hard-featured  a  theme,  to  such  melancholy  sweetness,  as  we 
find  in  Mr.  Sant's  beautiful  exposition  of  the  oft-told  tale  of  <'  The  Children 
in  the  Wood."  Often  as  this  subject  has  been  painted ,  it  has  never  pleased 
us  so  much  as  now.  The  moment  chosen  by  Mr.  Sant  is  that  when  the 
conviction  that  they  are  lost  in  the  wood  has  reached  both  the  children.  The 
little  ^rl,  resting  her  head  on  her  brother's  shoulder,  has  given  way  to  an 
agony  of  grief ;  the  boy,  with  tear-stained  cheeks,  struggles  yet  a  little 
longer, — ^not  with  hope,  but  from  natural  resolution,  as  if  he  shamed  to 
yield,  even  to  that  which  is  inevitable.  Anything  more  tender  or  more 
touching,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  inextricable  brake  in  which 
they  are  entangled  is  represented  with  great  truth  and  beauty, — and  the 
costume  of  the  children  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  old  ballad, 
when  there  dwelt  in  *'  Norfolke  a  gentleman  of  good  account."  Mr. 
Sant  has  also  a  lovely  head  of  the  Madonna,  of  fine  expression  and  beau- 
tifully coloured.  Mr.  Uwins  has  gone  back  again  to  one  of  his  Italian 
vineyards,  and  represents  two  children  asleep  in  a  covered  nook,  with  the 
mother  pausing  from  her  toil  to  see  that  they  are  safe :  the  subject  is 
treated  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  Mr.  Hart  has  not  done  much  for  us 
this  year,  but  the  little  is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  well  done.  His  picture 
consists  of  two  figures  only — (not  half-length,  but  longer  than  life) — and 
tells  the  story  of  the  early  instruction  of  Columbus.  The  future  dis- 
coverer of  America  is  intently  examining  a  map  of  the  world,  which  is 
spread  out  before  him, — ^his  brow  is  knitt^,  one  hand  is  spread  upon  the 
duirt,  and  the  other  clasping  his  teacher's  arm  with  tremulous  energy 
indicates  that  the  idea  of  a  new  world  is  being  imperfectly  awakened 
within  him.  There  is  a  fine  intellectual  character  in  the  head  of  the 
instructor,  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  the  father  of  Columbus. 
As  frir  as  the  Royal  Academy  is  concerned,  Mr.  John  Gilbert  has 
done  less  than  Mr.  Hart,  but  though  we  miss  his  works  in  Tra&lgar- 
square,  we  shall  find  him  in  full  vigour  in  the  Old  Water-Colour  Gal- 
lery adjoining.  So  powerful  are  Mr.  Gilbert's  water-colour  drawings, 
that,  as  his  absence  from  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  is  only,  we 
trust,  accidental,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  to  ourselves  to  pass  over  unno- 
ticed works  which  have  given  us  so  much  satisfaction.  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
completed  four  pictures,  all  of  which  have  a  highly-pronounced  value. 
The  first  is  the  ^'  Interior  of  the  Drug  Bazaar,  Constantinople."  It  is 
rather  a  dark  picture,  but  very  rich  and  deep  in  colour,  and  the  composi- 
tion is  very  animated.  The  bazaar  is  full  of  figures  ;  merchants  at  their 
stalls— ladies  who  are  making  purchases — a  black  slave — ^porters  with 
their  baskets  (all  highly  suggestive  of  the  <*  Bezestein"  and  the  *^  Arabian 
Nights"),  with  a  great  variety  of  bottles  and  jars,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
which  fill  the  shelves  behind.  Here  and  there,  in  the  high,  vaulted  roof, 
are  round  holes  letting  in  small  portions  of  blue  sky,  but  not  admitting' 
sufficient  light  to  pierce  the  general  gloom  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pic- 
ture, which,  by  this  skilful  treatment,  exhibits  great  depth  and  richness  of 
colour.  Mr.  UUbert's  next  work  is  "  Hudibras  and  Ralpho  in  the  Stocks." 
It  strongly  contrasts  with  the  preceding,  being  an  out-door  scene  beneath 
a  thoroughly  English  sky,  fresh,  bright,  and  clear,  and  very  forcible. 
Landscape  lieing  here  the  predominant  feature,  there  is  a  prevalence  of 
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Uue,  gre/y  and  green  tints,  with  only  so  much  wann  colour  in  the  stocks, 
the  bnck  wall,  &c.,  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  picture  from  being 
cold.  The  Widow,  her  major-domo  and  waiting-maid,  are  on  the  steps 
of  her  door,  greatly  entertuned  by  their  contemplation  of  the  ruenil 

Both  coupled  in  enchanted  tether 
fiy  farther  leg  behind  togetlier* 

The  comedy  of  the  scene  is  excellent.  Mr.  Grilbert's  third  picture, 
called  "  The  Rosaiy,"  exhibits  the  head  of  a  youn^  girl,  her  hands 
clasped  in  prayer,  wno  is  looking  up  with  a  rosary  in  her  hands  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  depth  of  her  devotion.  The  coolness  of  the  general 
colour  gives  great  value  to  the  flesh  tints,  which  are  exceedingly  fresh  and 
natural.  The  last  of  this  series  is  <'  A  Turkish  Water-Carrier."  It  is  a 
half-length  picture  of  one  of  the  class  so  well  known  in  Constantinople. 
It  is  of  very  dark,  Rembrandtesque  effect,  the  face  being  partly  in  bril* 
Hant  light,  partly  in  deep  shadow  horn  the  overhangine  turban.  There 
is  little  or  no  positive  colour  in  the  picture,  but  the  different  shades  of 
brown  render  it  extremely  rich.  All  these  subjects  are  painted  in  water* 
colours  with  as  much  force  as  if  they  were  in  oils. 

Mr.  Solomon,  has  chosen  the  railroad  as  the  medium  for  affording  the 
pleasure  which  he  annually  gives.  In  a  first-class  carriage  an  elderly 
gentleman  has  fallen  asleep  in  his  comer,  the  flood  of  sun-lifi'ht  that  is 
pouring  on  his  face  being  softened  and  qualified  in  its  tone  by  we  dosely- 
drawn  crimson  silk  curtain.  Beside  him  sits  his  daughter,  a  very  pretty 
girl  of  marriageable  age,  listening,  with  more  or  less  inclination  to  be- 
lieve, to  the  flattering  words  of  a  young  gentleman  who,  having  suddenly 
fidlen  in  love,  is  profiting,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  by  papa's  opportune  nap. 
The  coquettish  air  with  which  the  young  lady  plays  wiui  a  chain  to 
which  a  coral  heart  is  attached,  assists  materially  in  telling  the  story. 
TYm  pendant  picture  is  of  a  higher  quality.  It  is  the  interior  of  a  secona* 
class  carriage :  a  widowed  mother  is  accompanying  her  son  to  the  port 
where  he  is  to  join  his  ship  for  the  first  time  ;  a  young  woman  is  seated 
opposite  to  them,  and  in  the  adjoining  compartment  are  a  sailor  and  his 
lass,  the  features  of  the  former  full  of  kind  commiseration  for  the  soirow 
that  clouds  the  hopes  of  the  family  group.  Altogether  the  subject  is 
treated  with  great  feeling,  and  the  details  are  finished  with  extreme 
care.  The  fint  of  these  pictures  will  please  most  for  its  artistic  colour- 
ing, the  last  from  the  sentiment  it  expresses.  Apropos  of  sailor-boys, 
Mr.  Raokley  has  a  very  interesting  group :  the  return  of  a  youne  mid- 
shipman from  his  first  long  cruise.  On  the  threshold  of  his  ruru  home 
his  mother  holds  him  in  her  tearful  embrace  ;  a  younger  sister  anxiously 
awaits  her  turn  to  be  recognised ;  and  a  pretty  cnild  looks  up  with  won- 
der at  him,  of  whom  it  has  heard  but  never  yet  seen  ;  in  the  background 
the  more  stoical  but  kind  father  is  giving  very  earnest  instructions  to  the 
servant  who  bears  the  young  master's  portmanteau.  The  events  of  the 
day  will  have  their  share  in  making  Mr.  Rankley*s  well-executed  picture 

Epular.  Mr*  W.  J.  Grant  is  a  new  adventurer  in  the  fieTd  of  Art. '  We 
ve  seen  two  very  pleasing  pictures  which  he  has  sent  in :  **  Mosart^ 
writing  his  famous  Requiem,  a  few  days  before  his  death ;  and  a  verrion 
of  the  old  German  legend  which  suggested  the  first  idea  of  printing. 
The  former  possesses  many  excellent  qualities ;  the  latter  teUs  its  story 
with  great  Mbct 
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respect.  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  what  Mr.  Hunt  brings  back  with  him 
from  the  Syrian  desert,  where  he  is  now  sojourning.  What  a  relief  it  is  to 
turn  from  so  hard-featured  a  theme,  to  such  melancholy  sweetness,  as  we 
find  in  Mr.  Sant's  beautiful  exposition  of  the  oft-told  tale  of  <'  The  Children 
in  the  Wood.'*  Often  as  this  subject  has  been  painted,  it  has  never  pleased 
us  so  much  as  now.  The  moment  chosen  by  Mr.  Sant  is  that  when  the 
conviction  that  they  are  lost  in  the  wood  has  reached  both  the  children.  The 
little  ^rl,  resting  her  head  on  her  brother's  shoulder,  has  given  way  to  an 
agony  of  grief ;  the  boy,  with  tear-stained  cheeks,  struggles  yet  a  little 
longer, — ^not  with  hope,  but  from  natural  resolution,  as  if  he  shamed  to 
yield,  even  to  that  which  is  inevitable.  Anything  more  tender  or  more 
touching,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  inextricable  brake  in  which 
they  are  entangled  is  represented  with  great  truth  and  beauty, — and  the 
costume  of  the  children  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  old  ballad, 
when  there  dwelt  in  *'  Norfolke  a  gentleman  of  good  account."  Mr. 
Sant  has  also  a  lovely  head  of  the  Madonna,  of  fine  expression  and  beau- 
tifully coloured.  Mr.  Uwins  has  gone  back  again  to  one  of  his  Italian 
vineyards,  and  represents  two  children  asleep  in  a  covered  nook,  with  the 
mother  pausing  from  her  toil  to  see  that  they  are  safe :  the  subject  is 
treated  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  Mr.  Hart  has  not  done  much  for  us 
this  year,  but  the  little  is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  well  done.  His  picture 
consists  of  two  figures  only — (not  half-length,  but  longer  than  life) — and 
tells  the  story  of  the  early  instruction  of  Columbus.  The  future  dis- 
coverer of  America  is  intently  examining  a  map  of  the  world,  which  is 
spread  out  before  him, — ^his  brow  is  knitted,  one  hand  is  spread  upon  the 
chart,  and  the  other  clasping  his  teacher's  arm  with  tremulous  energy 
indicates  that  the  idea  of  a  new  world  is  being  imperfectly  awakened 
within  him.  There  is  a  fine  intellectual  character  in  the  head  of  the 
instructor,  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  the  father  of  Columbus. 
As  far  as  the  Royal  Ac&demy  is  concerned,  Mr.  John  Gilbert  has 
done  less  than  MrJ  Hart,  but  though  we  miss  his  works  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  we  shall  find  him  in  full  vigour  in  the  Old  Water-Colour  Gal- 
lery adjoining.  So  powerful  are  Mr.  Gilbert's  water-colour  drawings, 
that,  as  his  absence  from  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  is  only,  we 
trust,  accidental,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  to  ourselves  to  pass  over  unno- 
ticed works  which  have  given  us  so  much  satbfaction.  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
completed  four  pictures,  all  of  which  have  a  highly-pronounced  value. 
The  first  is  the  ^'  Interior  of  the  Drug  Bazaar,  Constantinople."  It  is 
rather  a  dark  picture,  but  very  rich  and  deep  in  colour,  and  the  composi- 
tion is  very  animated.  The  bazaar  is  full  of  figures  ;  merchants  at  their 
stalls — ladies  who  are  making  purchases — a  black  slave — ^porters  with 
their  baskets  (all  highly  suggestive  of  the  '*  Bezestein"  and  the  *'  Arabian 
Nights"),  with  a  great  variety  of  bottles  and  jars,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
which  fill  the  shelves  behind.  Here  and  there,  in  the  high,  vaulted  roof, 
are  round  holes  lettmg  in  small  portions  of  blue  sky,  but  not  admitting' 
sufficient  light  to  pierce  the  general  gloom  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pic- 
ture, which,  by  this  skilful  treatment,  exliibits  great  depth  and  richness  of 
colour.  Mr.  Gilbert's  next  work  b  "  Hudibras  and  Ralpho  in  the  Stocks." 
It  strongly  contrasts  with  the  preceding,  being  an  out-door  scene  beneath 
a  thoroughly  English  sky,  fresh,  bright,  and  clear,  and  very  forcible. 
Landscape  being  here  the  predominant  feature,  there  is  a  prevalence  of 
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Uae,  grejy  and  green  tints,  with  only  so  much  warm  colour  in  the  stocks, 
the  bnck  wall,  &c.,  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  picture  from  being 
cold.  The  Widow,  her  major*domo  and  waiting-maid,  are  on  the  steps 
of  her  door,  greatly  entertained  by  their  contemplation  of  the  raenil 

pMP— 

Both  coupled  in  enchanted  tether 
By  farther  leg  behind  together* 

The  comedy  of  the  scene  is  excellent.  Mr.  Gilbert's  third  picture, 
called  ^*  The  Rosary,"  exhibits  the  head  of  a  youn^  girl,  her  hands 
clasped  in  prayer,  who  is  looking  up  with  a  rosary  in  ner  hands  entirely 
absorbed  in  tne  depth  of  her  devotion.  The  coolness  of  the  general 
colour  gives  great  value  to  the  flesh  tints,  which  are  exceedingly  fr^h  and 
natural.  The  last  of  this  series  is  "  A  Turkish  Water-Camer."  It  is  a 
half-length  picture  of  one  of  the  class  so  well  known  in  Constantinople. 
It  is  of  very  dark,  Rembrandtesque  effect,  the  face  being  partly  in  bril- 
liant light,  partly  in  deep  shadow  from  the  overhanging  turban.  There 
is  little  or  no  positive  colour  in  the  picture^  but  the  diflerent  shades  of 
brown  render  it  extremely  rich.  All  these  subjects  are  painted  in  water- 
colours  with  as  much  force  as  if  they  were  in  oils. 

Mr.  Solomon,  has  chosen  the  railroad  as  the  medium  for  affording  the 
pleasure  which  he  annually  gives.  In  a  first-class  carriage  an  elderly 
gentleman  has  fallen  asleep  in  his  comer,  the  flood  of  sun-lifi'ht  that  is 
pouring  on  his  face  being  softened  and  qualified  in  its  tone  by  we  closely- 
drawn  crimson  silk  curtain.  Beside  him  sits  his  daughter,  a  very  pretty 
girl  of  marriageable  age,  listening,  with  more  or  less  inclination  to  be- 
lieve^ to  the  flattering  words  of  a  young  gentleman  who,  having  suddenly 
frdlen  in  love,  u  profiting,  as  &r  as  he  is  able,  by  papa's  opportune  nap. 
The  coquettish  air  with  which  the  young  lady  plays  witn  a  chain  to 
which  a  coral  heart  is  attached,  assists  materially  in  telling  the  story. 
Ihe  pendant  picture  is  of  a  higher  quality.  It  is  the  interior  of  a  secona- 
class  carriage :  a  widowed  mother  is  accompanying  her  son  to  the  port 
where  he  is  to  join  his  ship  for  the  first  time  ;  a  young  woman  is  seated 
opposite  to  them,  and  in  the  adjoining  compartment  are  a  sailor  and  his 
lass,  the  features  of  the  former  full  of  kind  commiseration  for  the  soirow 
that  clouds  the  hopes  of  the  family  group.  Altogether  the  subject  is 
treated  with  great  feeling,  and  the  details  are  finished  with  extreme 
care.  The  fint  of  these  pictures  will  please  most  for  its  artistic  colour- 
ing, the  last  from  the  sentiment  it  expresses.  Apropos  of  sailor-boys, 
Mr.  Raokley  has  a  very  interesting  group :  the  return  of  a  young  mid- 
shipman from  his  first  long  cruise.  On  the  threshold  of  his  rural  home 
his  mother  holds  him  in  her  tearful  embrace  ;  a  younger  sister  anxiously 
awaits  her  turn  to  be  recognised ;  and  a  pretty  child  looks  up  with  won- 
der at  him,  of  whom  it  has  heard  but  never  yet  seen  ;  in  the  background 
the  more  stoical  but  kind  father  is  giving  very  earnest  instructions  to  the 
servant  who  bears  the  young  master's  portmanteau.  The  events  of  the 
day  win  have  their  share  in  making  Mr.  Rankley*s  well-executed  picture 
popular.  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  is  a  new  adventurer  in  the  fieTd  of  Art. '  We 
nave  seen  two  very  pleasing  pictures  which  he  has  sent  in:  *<  Mozart^ 
writing  his  famous  ]l^uiem,  a  few  days  before  his  death ;  and  a  version 
of  the  old  German  legend  which  suggested  the  first  idea  of  printing. 
The  former  possesses  many  excellent  qualities ;  the  latter  tells  its  story 
with  great  effect 
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respect  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  what  Mr.  Hunt  brings  back  with  him 
from  the  Syrian  desert,  where  he  is  now  sojourning.  What  a  relief  it  is  to 
turn  from  so  hard-featured  a  theme,  to  such  melancholy  sweetness,  as  we 
find  in  Mr.  Sant's  beautiful  exposition  of  the  oft-told  tale  of  *'  The  Children 
in  the  Wood.**  Often  as  this  subject  has  been  painted,  it  has  neyer  pleased 
us  so  much  as  now.  The  moment  chosen  by  Mr.  Sant  is  that  when  the 
oonvicdon  that  they  are  lost  in  the  wood  has  reached  both  the  children.  The 
little  girl,  resting  her  head  on  her  brother's  shoulder,  has  given  way  to  an 
agony  of  grief ;  the  boy,  with  tear-stained  cheeks,  struggles  yet  a  little 
longer, — ^not  with  hope,  but  from  natural  resolution,  as  if  he  shamed  to 
yield,  even  to  that  which  is  inevitable.  Anything  more  tender  or  more 
touching,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  inextricable  brake  in  which 
they  are  entangled  is  represented  with  great  truth  and  beauty, — and  the 
costume  of  the  children  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  old  ballad, 
when  there  dwelt  in  *'  Norfolke  a  gentleman  of  good  account."  Mr. 
Sant  has  ako  a  lovely  head  of  the  Maidonna,  of  fine  expression  and  beau- 
tifully coloured.  Mr.  Uwins  has  gone  back  agun  to  one  of  his  Italian 
vineyards,  and  represents  two  children  asleep  in  a  covered  nook,  with  the 
mother  pausing  from  her  toil  to  see  that  they  are  safe :  the  subject  is 
treated  m  a  very  pleasing  manner.  Mr.  Hart  nas  not  done  much  for  us 
this  year,  but  the  little  is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  well  done.  His  picture 
consists  of  two  figures  only — (not  half-length,  but  longer  than  life) — and 
tells  the  story  of  the  early  instruction  of  Columbus.  The  future  dis- 
coverer of  America  is  intently  examining  a  map  of  the  world,  which  is 
spread  out  before  him, — ^his  brow  is  knitted,  one  hand  is  spread  upon  the 
(mart,  and  the  other  clasping  his  teacher's  arm  with  tremulous  energy 
indicates  that  the  idea  of  a  new  world  is  being  imperfectly  awakened 
within  him.  There  is  a  fine  intellectual  character  in  the  nead  of  the 
instructor,  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  the  father  of  Columbus. 
As  &r  as  the  Royal  Academy  is  concerned,  Mr.  John  Gilbert  has 
done  less  than  Mr^  Hart,  but  though  we  miss  his  works  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  we  shall  find  him  in  full  vigour  in  the  Old  Water-Colour  Gal- 
lery adjoining.  So  powerful  are  Mr.  Gilbert's  water-colour  drawings, 
that,  as  his  absence  from  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  is  only,  we 
trust,  accidental,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  to  ourselves  to  pass  over  unno- 
ticed works  which  have  g^ven  us  so  much  satisfaction.  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
completed  four  pictures,  all  of  which  have  a  highly-pronounced  value. 
The  first  is  the  *'  Interior  of  tibie  Drug  Bazaar,  Constantinople."  It  is 
rather  a  dark  picture,  but  very  rich  and  deep  in  colour,  and  the  composi- 
tion is  very  animated.  The  bazaar  is  full  of  figures  ;  merchants  at  their 
stalls — lames  who  are  making  purchases — a  black  slave — ^porters  with 
their  baskets  (all  highly  suggestive  of  the  '*  Bezestein"  and  the  *^  Arabian 
Nights"),  with  a  great  variety  of  bottles  and  jars,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
wluch  fiU  the  shelves  behind.  Here  and  there,  in  the  high,  vaulted  roof, 
are  round  holes  letting  in  small  portions  of  blue  sky,  but  not  admitting 
sufficient  light  to  pierce  the  general  gloom  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pic- 
ture, which,  by  this  skilful  treatment,  exhibits  great  depth  and  richness  of 
colour.  Mr.  Gilbert's  next  work  is  "  Hudibras  and  Ralpho  in  the  Stocks." 
It  strongly  contrasts  with  the  preceding,  being  an  out-door  scene  beneath 
a  t&orougUy  English  sky,  fresh,  bright,  and  clear,  and  very  forcible, 
landscape  baing  here  the  predominant  feature,  there  is  a  prevalence  of 
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lilne,  greji  and  green  tints,  with  only  so  much  wann  oolonr  in  the  stocks, 
the  hnck  wall,  &o.,  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  picture  from  heing 
cold.  The  'VHdow,  her  major*domo  and  waiting-maid,  are  on  the  steps 
of  her  door,  greatly  entertained  by  their  contemplation  of  the  ruenil 
pair — 

Both  coupled  in  enchanted  tether 

By  farther  leg  behind  together* 

The  comedy  of  the  scene  is  excellent.  Mr.  Gilbert^s  tlurd  picture, 
called  <*  The  Rosary,"  exhibits  the  head  of  a  younff  girl,  her  hands 
clasped  in  prayer,  who  is  looking  up  with  a  rosary  in  her  hands  entirely 
abeorbed  in  the  depth  of  her  devotion.  The  coolness  of  the  general 
colour  gives  great  value  to  the  flesh  tints,  which  are  exceedingly  fresh  and 
natural.  The  last  of  this  series  is  '*  A  Turkish  Water-Carrier."  It  is  a 
half-length  picture  of  one  of  the  class  so  well  known  in  Constantinople. 
It  is  of  very  dark,  Rembrandtesque  effect,  the  face  being  partly  in  bril- 
liant light,  partly  in  deep  shadow  from  the  overhanging  turban.  There 
is  little  or  no  positive  colour  in  the  picture,  but  the  different  shades  of 
brown  render  it  extremely  rich.  All  these  subjects  are  painted  in  water- 
colours  with  as  much  force  as  if  they  were  in  oils. 

Mr.  Solomon,  has  chosen  the  railroad  as  the  medium  for  affording  the 
pleasure  which  he  annually  gives.  In  a  first-class  carriage  an  elderly 
gentleman  has  fallen  asleep  in  his  comer,  the  flood  of  sun-light  that  is 
pouring  on  his  iace  being  softened  and  qualified  in  its  tone  by  the  closely- 
drawn  crimson  silk  curtain.  Beside  him  sits  his  daughter,  a  very  pretty 
girl  of  marriageable  age,  listening,  with  more  or  less  inclination  to  be- 
lieve, to  the  flattering  words  of  a  young  gentleman  who,  having  suddenly 
fallen  in  love,  is  profiting,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  by  papa's  opportune  nap. 
The  coquettish  air  with  which  the  young  lady  plays  witii  a  chain  to 
which  a  coral  heart  is  attached,  assists  materially  in  telling  the  story* 
The  pendant  picture  is  of  a  higher  quality.  It  is  the  interior  of  a  secona- 
class  carriage :  a  widowed  mother  is  accompanying  her  son  to  the  port 
where  he  is  to  join  his  ship  for  the  first  time  ;  a  young  woman  is  seated 
opposite  to  them,  and  in  the  adjoining  compartment  are  a  sailor  and  his 
lass,  the  features  of  the  former  full  of  kind  commiseration  for  the  sorrow 
that  clouds  the  hopes  of  the  family  group.  Altogether  the  subject  is 
treated  with  great  feeling,  and  the  details  are  finished  with  extreme 
care.  The  first  of  these  pictures  will  please  most  for  its  artistic  colour- 
ing, the  last  from  the  sentiment  it  expresses.  Apropos  of  sailor-boys, 
Mr.  Rankley  has  a  very  interesting  group :  the  return  of  a  young  mid- 
shipman from  lus  first  long  cruise.  On  the  threshold  of  his  runu  home 
his  mother  holds  him  in  her  tearful  embrace  ;  a  younger  sister  anxiously 
awuts  her  turn  to  be  recognised ;  and  a  pretty  child  looks  up  with  won- 
der at  him,  of  whom  it  has  heard  but  never  yet  seen  ;  in  the  background 
the  more  stoical  but  kind  fiither  is  giving  very  earnest  instructions  to  the 
servant  who  bears  the  young  roaster^s  portmanteau.  The  events  of  the 
day  will  have  their  share  in  making  Mr.  Rankley*s  well-executed  picture 
popular.  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  is  a  new  adventurer  in  the  fietd  of  Art. '  We 
nave  seen  two  very  pleasing  pictures  which  he  has  sent  in :  '*  Mosart^ 
writing  his  fiunous  Requieroi  a  few  days  before  his  death ;  and  a  verrion 
of  the  old  Crennan  legend  which  suggested  the  first  idea  of  printing. 
The  former  possesses  many  excellent  qualities ;  the  latter  tells  its  story 
with  great  eSRsct 
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Barbeniu,  are  two  horM  foUEng-doon,  on  irfrich  it  pamied  the  name  of 
GibfOn,  one  that  Eti^^aiid  may  tra!!  be  pnmd  o^  «i  tkete  can  be  nor 
miefltaoii  that  the  owner  u  at  this  time  the  finrt  aculptor  in  tfie  world. 
IBnteriw,  we  feond  onnel? es  in  a  large  imfloored  loom,  ia  whkli  atw 
crowdea  mmeroni  ttatQea,  easts,  busts,  and  basso  i^lieyos ;  whilst  the 
workmen  are  bnsy  on  others.  Here  we  saw  the  flgnre  of  the  Cacetatoie 
holding  a  di^  in  the  sfips,  irhieh  had  so  many  admirers  at  the  Great  Ex* 
hibition;  here  also  was  a  hetntifal  figore  of  a  tired  boy,  leaning  baek  in 
aseat;  and  many  odiets  more  or  less  interesting.  Passing  alo^  a  litde 
garden  where  some  large  blocks  of  miwronght  marble  were  lying,  we 
came  to  a  second  room,  in  whidi  we  found  the  great  artist  at  worik  on 
his  mndfiffnre  of  Jnstice,  which  is  to  fonn  part  dT  a  gronp  to  adorn  one 
of  the  diambers  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

In  the  middle  of  the  group  will  be  a  eolossri  statue  of  Ae  Queen 
seated,  and  on  eadi  side  a  large  standing  fignre  ;  the  one  to  lepteseat 
Justice,  and  die  other  Clemeney.  The  figure  of  Justice,  Mr.  Gribson 
toid  us,  would  tak«  him  about  two  monAs  mofs.  Clemency,  I  belieip«, 
was  not  commenced.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  a  statue  in  the  ciay  $  I 
recollect  perfectly  I  had  an  idea  at  one  time  that  a  sculptor  began  with  a 
hammer  and  chisel  on  the  Mock  of  maxhle,  and  chipped  away  unlal  he  had 
finiAed  his  statue ;  but  when  you  see  it  going  on,  the  red  proeees  is 
very  dJuereuL 

First  of  all  a  large  cross  is  setup,  or  a  framework  of  hron,  adapted  to 
the  shape  of  the  figure  or  group  ;  on  this  the  soft  clay  is  plastoed  in 
lumps,  small  crosses  of  wood  being  put  in  every  now  and  then  to  nteTOnt 
it  sUpptng.  When  the  mass  has  arrived  at  something  approaching  to 
the  siiape  of  the  figure  the  artist  has  designed,  then  the  expression  of 
the  fhoe,  the  folds  of  draperies,  and  other  important  parts  are  carefiiihr 
studied,  and  finished  with  small  tools  adapted  mr  the  purpose  ;  a  littie  is 
scraped  awaf  here,  a  little  added  there,  until  at  last  the  whole  comes  out 
to  his  sattsmctaon.  After  this  a  cast  is  taken,  and  then  the  real  statue 
is  cut  out  of  the  marble  by  workmen  called  Formatori;  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  work  being  mechanical  and  done  by  measurement, 
though  of  course  the  greatest  nicety  is  required.  The  statue  is  tfius 
brought  to  a  reiy  fine  point  of  perfection,  but  the  few  last  touches  are 
given  by  the  artist  himself.  It  is  wonderM  to  see  what  exquisite  things 
these  Formatori  can  do  with  the  model  to  copy,  and  measurement  to  go 
by;  and  yet  there  are  fSsw,  I  believe,  who  rise  to  any  great  excdlettoe  as 
sculptors  themselves,  or  have  much  power  in  the  way  of  designing  any 
original  subject.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well,  or  there  would  be  nobody  to  work 
for  the  men  of  real  genius.  The  Justice  is  a  female  figure  standii^ 
perfectly  upright,  one  hand  holding  a  balance,  the  other  resting  on  a 
sword.  The  dress  is  a  simple  garment  confined  at  the  waist,  and  fidling 
in  a  few  straight  foldsi  The  fece  expresses  a  determination  perfectly 
immoveable  and  stein,  to  be  influenced  by  nothing  but  the  riffht.  The  brow 
broad  and  firm,  with  the  hair  divided  down  the  middle  and  falling  in  two 
straight  masses  on  the  shoulders.  Round  the  neck  is  suspended  a  small 
charm,  supposed  to  reoresent  Truth.  This  was  added  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Duke  of  Northum  oeriand,  Mr.  Gibson  told  us.  It  appears  the  judges 
in  ancient  EsTpt  used  to  wear  a  charm  of  this  description,  and  by  it 
signified  to  wracn  side  Aey  adjudged  any  cause  that  was  {deeded  before 
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ib»uu  Tke  statae  reprefoote  a  kind  of  penon  yoa  woald  aot  fed  rate 
luq»py  injAeadiDgi^^oanBebeferer  All  thosejptdietic  little  appeafata 
die  ftefings,  and  aitieee  attaeioxis  to  dearness  of  mteUeet  and  enUghteoad 
vieWK^  wSi  wbich  geatlainaii  d:  the  loi^  lobe  (as  the  newvpapen  ctll 
them)  ara  acciuAoiiied  to  treat  that  noble  institiitiony  a  BnAah  jury,  yoa 
feel  woidd  be  quite  thfown  aimy  here,  nie  less  yoa  adorned  your  case 
byfldirevfof  oiatory,  and  die  move  you  stock  to  &ctiy  s^  proved  theai 
pretty  dearly,  the  better ;  for  you  feel  she  wonkl  detect  the  slightest  flaw 
in  yew  stgament  in  a  moment. 

11»  BM^el  who  sat  for  this  figore  was  a  Roman  peasantwoman  of  the^ 
name  oC  Louisa.  There  was  a  small  east  of  her  bead  on  a  shelf  elose  by; 
the  features  modelled  exactly  firom  life.  The  resemblanoe  to  the  large 
statne  was  rtary  Mrong,  the  eyei  and  mouth  exactly  the  same,  but  npon 
ihe  nose  a  fittle  tmprovement  was  made,  Louisa  was  a  fotourite  modd 
for  paintirs  as  wdl  as  sculptors.  I  used  frequently  to  see  her,  and  waa 
dwm  mnoh  strack  by  her  air,  and  the  gnmd  way  in  whksh  die  osnied 
her  heSNl ;  though  there  was  nothing  vesy  aJarming  when  yon  came  to 
tdk  to  hw,  and  she  leagued  and  chatted  away  in  iS»  most  oondesoendmg 
and  agreeable  manner*  She  has  rather  passed  her  premiere  J€vm$9Hr 
bat  mast  hare  been  rery  handsome  a  few  years  affo.  Her  eyes  are  still 
veiT  fine,  pierdng  haael,  with  lone  bladt  lashes  ;  but  I  pity  her  husband 
if  me  «Aen  treats  him  to  the  kind  of  etpresdon  Mr.  Gftson  has  ifavown 
intohsrlasa. 

llttte  vied  to  be  a  still  finer  modd  for  statues  of  tUs  kmd  of  ttho' 
name  of  Frada  s  her  features  were  quite  perfect  throaghottt^  in  an 
artlstis  point  of  viow>  It  is  not  often,  Mr.  Gibson  said,  that  he  met 
with  a  model  like  her  ;  in  general,  artists  have  to  get  a  nose  from  one^ 
eyes  from  another,  and  so  on,  but  Fraxia  he  considered  qmte  equal  to  any 
of  the  antiqiie  G^reek  heads.  She  had  been  painted  asKl  modelled  more 
than  any  of  her  class  in  Rome ;  baty  unfortunately  for  the  fine  arts,  thia 
gjpeat  creaturs  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  oharaeter  exai^tly  ia 
accovdanoe  with  her  personal  charms,  and  she  came  to  an  ontimdy  end 
in  conseqnenee— as  the  report  is,  she  drank  herself  to  deadi. 

On  one  of  the  shelves  agdnst  the  waU  was  a  smaU  plaster  cast  of  th» 
Justios,  made  by  way  of  experiment,  as  a  study  for  the  latge  statue  i  it 
was  interesting  to  see  how  imraensdy  the  fienre  gained  in  power  hj  sixe. 
The  expresskm  was  nearly  die  same  in  bow,  but  the  feroe  and  mgnity 
added  by  the  colossal  proportions  was  beyond  bdief* 

Li  the  next  room  we  found  the  workmen  basy  on  the  Qoeen  %  die 
roif^h  outline  of  the  diaps  was  already  made  out^  and  die  statue  had  the 
same  eflt»ot  as  an  oil  pamting  after  two  dttings.  The  men  were  busy 
cnttMg'  oat  the  marUe  from  belund  the  fdds  of  the  dress  ia  the  throne, 
a  most  labotious  and  difficult  process,  for  winch  dwy  have  pecoUaxiy- 
shMsd  tools. 

In  another  room  was  die  cast  of  the  cdebrated  statue  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  for  whidi  the  nation  voted  the  sum  of  six  dioosand  pounds ;  bat 
we  dUd  not  stop  to  examine  Sir  Robert  mach,  or  in  feet  any  tlung  else  in 
die  room;  for  under  the  thin  gauxe  veil  which  the  attendant  dezterood^ 
whips  off  is  die  Venus  ;  opposite  are  some  chairs,  where  you  may  sit 
and  admire  atyoor  letsare* 

There  ana  some  poopls  hi  the  wodd  wlso  never  oan  seebeaaty  in  «8y* 
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thiDg,  espedallj  if  it  be  at  all  out  of  the  beaten  track  ;  but  the  general 
verdict  I  think  must  be  in  favour  both  of  the  statue  itself  and  of  the 
application  of  colour.  This  has  been  the  case  certainly  here ;  many  of 
the  most  bigoted,  who  were  extremely  severe  upon  the  very  notion  of 
painted  marole  before  they  had  seen  it,  found  reason  to  modify  their 
opinions  afterwards.  The  fact  is,  nobody  (certainly  no  mere  amateur)  is 
competent  to  g^ve  an  opinion  until  they  have  seen  the  result.  "  A  coloured 
statue !"  I  have  heard  many  say, — **  oh,  thank  you !  a  barber's  block — 
Truefitt's  shop  for  that  kind  of  thing — ^better  put  heron  stays  to.  make  it 
complete."  All  this  of  course  will  l^  sidd,  and  there  is  little  use  attempt- 
ing to  confute  arguments  of  this  kind  ;  the  best  and  only  answer  is  the 
statue  itself. 

The  figure  is  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  with  the  true  Greek  type  of 
beauty.  She  is  supporting  herself  rather  on  one  leg,  the  other  shghtly 
bent  and  resting  on  the  instep  ;  with  one  hand  she  holds  some  drapery  to 
her  side,  in  the  other  is  the  golden  apple,  with  the  words  '17  «caXi;  l^afitrti 
engraved  on  it.  The  body  is  tinged  rather  than  coloured  with  the  most 
delicate  yellowish  pink  ;  half-wav  between  the  elbow  and  shoulder  is  a 
golden  armlet,  which  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  colour  of  the  flesh. 
The  face  has  just  the  faintest  blush  of  colour  in  the  cheeks,  the  eyes  as 
faintly  tinged  with  blue  ;  to  see  them  to  the  best  advantage  you  oufl^ht 
not  to  be  too  close ;  at  a  little  distance  they  fall  into  the  shade,  and  then 
the  expression  is  soft,  feminine,  and  tender.  The  hair,  which  is  of  a 
light  auburn,  is  plaited  and  arranged  in  a  most  graceful  manner  in  a 
kekruphallos,  or  head-dress  which  used  to  be  worn  by  the  Greek  women, 
a  kind  of  net  of  pale  blue  silk.  The  drapery  is  merely  pressed  against 
the  side,  and  does  not  conceal  the  graceful  figure  ;  it  is  of  pure  white 
marble,  uucoloured,  except  a  delicate  line  of  blue  and  red  round  the. 
hem.  One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  figure  is  the  contrast  between 
this  pure  spotless  white  and  the  delicate  hue  of  the  body.  The  hands 
and  feet  are  small,  beautiful,  and  perfectly  formed ;  they  seem  as  if  they 
would  be  quite  sof^  and  warm  to  the  touch.  She  is  represented  with  a 
tortoise  at  ner  feet,  as  of  old  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty  used  to  be 
worshipped  in  her  temples  at  Elis.  On  the  back  of  the  tortoise  the 
artist's  name  is  engraved  in  Greek  characters.  The  great  charm  of  the 
statue  is,  I  think,  the  elegance  of  the^^^re  ;  the  turn  of  the  shoulders 
and  arms  is  perfect.  This  you  see  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  you 
get  the  face  about  three-quarters,  when  the  undulating  line  of  beauty 
and  the  hands  come  out  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Like  almost  all 
other  very  wonderful  things,  I  think  the  Venus  does  not  strike  you  mute 
with  admiration  at  first  sight ;  it  is  onlv  by  sitting  down  and  dwelling 
upon  it,  looking  at  it  in  every  light  and  /rom  each  side,  that  the  beauties, 
gradually  unfold  themselves,  and  you  begin  to  appreciate  it  properly. 

Amongst  the  other  statues  we  saw  a  repetition  of  this  figure  in  white 
marble  without  colour.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  suited  for 
judging  how  far  colour  was  an  improvement  or  not.  There  you  had  the 
two  together  to  comjpare,  and  from  all  those  who  have  seen  both  I  never 
heard  but  one  opinion,  which  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  <' painted 

Next  to  Gibson's,  I  think  Mr.  Macdonald's  was  the  most  £Bivourite 
buQge.    It  is  near  the  Barberini  Palace;  you  enter  up  a  stable-yard,  a 
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quarter  for  French  cavalzy.  The  first  thing  which  cau&;fat  the  eye  on 
entering  was  a  hirge  group  of  Ulysses  and  Argus,  lately  purchased  hy 
Lord  Kilmorey.  The  incident,  as  given  in  the  Odyssea,  is  as  follows : — 
Ulysses,  after  his  wanderings,  returns  to  Ithaca,  his  native  island. 
Having  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  heggar,  he  is  conducted  hy  Eumaeus, 
the  herdsman,  to  his  own  palace.  ^'And  Ara^,  the  dog  of  stout- 
hearted Ulysses,  who  was  lying  there,  on  seeing  him  pricked  up  his  head 
and  ears.  For  he  lay  there  cast  out  and  neglected  by  the  women,  be-' 
cause  his  master  was  gone  away.  And  servants,  when  their  masters  are 
not  there  to  rule  them,  no  longer  are  willing  to  do  what  is  right"  (How 
interesting  it  is,  by  the  way,  to  trace  exactly  the  same  thing  now-a-days 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries.)  *'And  Ulysses,  seeing  the  do^, 
wiped  away  a  tear;  but  when  he  saw  Ulysses  near,  he  had  not  strength 
to  move,  but  wagged  his  tail  and  laid  down  his  ears,  and  then  black  death 
befelhim.'* 

The  statue  is  larger  than  life,  and  cut  out  of  a  splendid  block  of  white 
marible  without  a  vein,  the  finest  that  has  been  seen  in  Rome  for  many 
years.  The  hero— in  his  right  hand  is  a  long  knotted  pole  with  which  he 
supports  himself— is  starting  back  as  he  regards  the  poor  dog  with  a  com-< 
miserating  look;  Argus  is  trying  to  get  up  and  come  to  him,  but,  quite 
worn  out,  has  not  strength  to  move  lus  hinder  quarters,  and  is  Kcking  his 
master^s  leg  by  way  of  recognition. 

Ulysses  is  a  fine  manly  figure,  with  the  curling  beard  and  hyacinthine 
locks  which  the  poet  gives  him.  On  his  head  is  a  pileus,  or  close-fitting 
skull-cap,  with  which  he  is  repesented  in  the  old  sculptures. 

Near  this  was  a  full-sized  statue  of  the  owner  as  a  gladiator,  with  a 
skin  over  his  shoulders.  It  was  a  portrait,  and  the  casts  of  the  limbs 
were  all  taken  from  the  life.  As  you  look  at  it  you  cannot  help  feeling, 
that,  after  all,  the  English  aristocracy  are  not  quite  such  a  degenerate 
and  effeminate  race  as  they  are  sometimes  represented.  There  are  not 
even  many  members  of  the  P.R.,  who  make  the  noble  science  of  self- 
defence  their  profession,  who  could  show  such  a  brawny  chest  and  mus- 
cular arms  as  this. 

In  another  part  of  the  atelier  some  workmen  were  taking  a  cast  of  a 
nymph  ;  we  watched  the  process,  which  was  a  very  interesting  one.  A 
mixture  of  plaster  and  wax  is  made  into  a  kind  of  paste,  and  softened 
over  a  pan  of  charcoal  which  stood  near.  This  is  pressed  tight  on  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  statue  in  small  pieces ;  in  a  few  seconds  it 
hardens,  and  when  cut  off  a  most  sharp  and  perfect  impression  is  taken  of 
the  part  to  which  it  has  been  applield.  All  these  pieces  are  carefully 
pared  down  and  joined  together,  having  first  undergone  a  further  har- 
dening process.  The  plaster  is  then  poured  in,  and  the  cast  comes  out, 
allowing  for  the  difference  of  material,  exactly  like  the  ori^al. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  however,  is  even  more  celebrated  for  nis  busts  than 
statues.  All  round  the  studio  are  rows  upon  rows  of  heads,  amongst 
which  you  may  recognise  many  of  your  friends  and  celebrated  puflic 
characters-^r  pretend  that  you  do,  it  is  all  the  same  thing,  like  Mr. 
Smith  of  London,  who,  with  nis  amiable  wife  and  daughters,  was  in  the 
studio  one  day  when  we  were  there.  As  the  workman  who  was  showing 
him  round  mentioned  the  names  of  the  originals,  I  observed  every  now 
and  then,  when  he  came  to  Lord  This,  or  my  Lady  That,  or  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
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So-aod-so,  the exoeileot  min'fl  eyebiows  would  go iipyaiid*|leaiaigi 
betm  in  faitfiuse^  laif  be  were iwogniflttig  adearfrinid.  '^  Dear  me,"  be 
would  say,  ^*j<m  den't  teUme  eo^m  very  like Umtoo^^  he  added  for  o«r 
benefit^  after  a  dose  eaeminatiDn  thioogh  his  doable  glasses*  He  showed 
a  good  deal  of  isgeiraity  too^  ia  Tasying  it  sometioMS  in  the  foUowing 
way.  Someof  tM  basts  had  thenames  wtittea  in  pencil  undeniSBth^  ana 
Mr.  &L,  hsnag  zead  these  on  the  sly,  woald  ask  ia  an  off-hand  way» 
'<By  theway,  isn't  thatDooghs?  Ahl  I  thought  so;  what  a  hand- 
some  fellow  he  le-^  mongtnxis  handsome  fiellow  r  Oh,  Me.  8miih,  I  i» 
wonder  how  yon  dare  1 

There  were  hondreds  of  heads  altDffether'*-«tate8meD9  and  beawtieSy 
and  popular  preachen,  and  artists^  and  literary  men;  it  was  a  ourious 
and  inteiestbg  study.  Character  is  certainly  more  fidly  expressed  in 
the  marble  than  in  a  psotnre.  Beal  beanty  comes  oat  strsnger^  and 
talent  shows  more ;  pretty  features,  a  fresh  complexion,  and  weU.  got-ap 
dress,  don't  help  a  person  much  here ;  it  is  the  shape  ef  the  head,  and 
characier^  that  tells*  One  thii^  eapeoiaily  strikes  yoa»  the  absovl  eAet 
of  amfarosial  carliu  whiskers  eat  into  an  elegant  pattern,  or  hair  vety 
neatly  parted*  ana  well  alasfeered  down  with  beards  grsasOi  To  look 
decent  m  marble  yoa  eitbsr  oaght  to  giTe  Natore  ^l^r  own  way,  and 
grow  evexything,  or  die  laoe  ooght  to  be  peE&etly  smooth;  the  ksty 
perhaps,  looks  uie  best,  especially  in  a  handsome  or  iatelleotaal 


In  an  im»er  toonL  we  found  the  artbt  himself,  and  three  hnnps  of 
brown  day,  in  jfiffiaeut  stages,  whtdi  he  was  employed  upon  at  the  timoy 
and  which  wese  rapidly  assomii^  the  shiqpes  of  the  origmals;  the  l&e- 
ness  in  all,  as  far  as  the^  had  gone,  was  very  striking.  The  first  fooling 
on  sedng  die  pveoess  is,  that  it  is  veiy  nice  work  and  extanemely  easy* 
It  looks  as  if  anybody  oould  plaster  on  httle  dabs  of  soft  day,  and  then 
serape  it  into  shape  with  a  toothbmdi  handle.  You  feel  inclined  to 
him  a  studio  and  commence  taunediately;  itwouldheso'veiyinterastingy 
and  §0  nice^  to  make  fifty  pounds  a  need,  or  even  say  forty  to  begin 
with ;  and  you  ought  nuse  your  prices  after  a  year.  It  is  jost  tha  same 
thing  too  with  panting;  when  you  watch  a  great  artist  at  woric,  and  see 
how  easily  A$  eiact  is  produced,  especially  in  the  begiiming  of  a  pioturs, 
you  begm  to  think  the  power  has  been  entirely  overrated,  and  that 
anybody  could  do  it  if  they  liked;  this  the  more,  as  those  who  oon,  aae 
very  fond  of  tdliag  yon,  '^  Oh  I  you  could  do  juH  as  well  if  yoa  only 
tried."  It  is  parhqis  as  well  thoogh  to  remain  contented  with  the  happy 
consciousness  of  possessmg  the  latent  power,  for  the  ilkskm  is  apt  to  be 
disnelleG^  if  you  attempt  to  put  it  into  praetioe. 

We  visited  many  omer  interesting  studios,  both  of  punters  and  sculp* 
tors,  and  in  aB  met  with  the  same  courtesy  and  good-natured  readiness 
to  explain  ersiything;  but,  however,  I  most  not  delay  amongst  them 
any  longer,  for  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  describe  half  even  of  what  was 
to  oe  seen,  itwodd  form  volumes  instead  of  one  article.  If  I  had  time  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  more  words  about  some  of  the  models.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  tnterestmc^  sights  in  Rome,  I  think,  to  see  them  on  a  fine 
raoening;  they  take  thsb  station  on  the  broad  flight  (^ steps  whieh  leads 
from  the  Piaaaa  dt  Spagna  to  the  TrinitH  di  Monti,  osmI  there  wait  tiU 
they  are  seat  for  by  some  artist 
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Eyeiybody  has  to  pass  up  and  down,  or  along  in  front  of  these  steps  a 
hundred  times  a  day,  so  you  soon  get  to  know  them  all  hj  sight,  hesides 
recognising  many  of  the  oriffinals  of  the  pictures  that  you  have  seen  in 
the  studios;  Alessandro^  the  pifferaro^  with  his  long  hair  and  dark 
melancholy  eyes,  which  hare  earned  Imn  many  a  dolw,  and  the  pretly 
little  Philomena,  with  her  sweet  imploring  look,  and  a  happy  consdous- 
neas  of  her  owb  eharmai  One  grow^  Cfnry  tisitor  at  Rostie  tiiis  wittier 
flnift  iunv  ebaeryed  a  man  with  long  hair  and  heard,  in  a  tery  pioto- 
lemam  OMtwne-«ii  btoad^leafcd  high-downed  hat,  and  an  immense  shaar 
with  ibe katr  o vAinning  one  t«ry  striidnr  part  of  Iris  get*up;  he  had 
liivfiMi  «»  fab  hidt,  and  by  his  side  a  smSi  ohubby^fiwed  boy  with  fann 
round  eyes,  who  nsed  to  stand  with  his  little  hand  stretehed  out  for  i&% 
hajeooo^  which  he  dMnanded  in  a  most  piceons  vmce.  In  one  studio  was 
a  chamabg  jpieluiis,  in  which  this  little  youth  was  introdoeed  eataailf  in 
the  same  altitade  in  which  yon  might  see  him  any  da^.  It  was  admio 
rably  done,  quite  to  the  liA^  and  you  expected  to  bear  hmi  come  out  with 
<'  Date  mi  qualche  cosa**  eyety  miantew 

There  was  also  a  most  loyely  Sir  Joshva-hke  baby,  with  auburn  hair, 
the  most  beautiful  complexion,  and  such  fat  little  legs  and  arms.  It  used 
also  to  be  brought  to  sit,  and  is  introduced  in  the  same  picture  as  the 
little  boy.  The  mother  was  immensely  proud  of  it,  as  well  she  might 
be ;  and  it  was  a  pretty  sieht  to  see  it  asleep  on  her  lap,  whilst  its  por- 
trait was  being  transferred  to  the  canyai. 

The  early  morning  is  the  time  to  see  the  steps;  then,  if  it  is  a  fine 
sonny  day,  the  eftct  is  yexy  charming — the  women  in  their  br^ht 
coIounSi  red  head-dresses,  and  olack  hidr  Sutened  up  by  large  silyer  pms ; 
the  men  witih  dieir  long  beards  and  most  picturesque,  though  dirty,  cos- 
tumes ;  and  the  boys  with  laree  li<][uid  eyeA.  These  Italian  peasants  ave 
yeiy  £flbfent  fiK>m  the  same  class  in  England  ,*  they  seem  as  u  they  could 
not  sit»  stand,  or  walk,  without  falling  at  once  into  a  ginceful  attitude, 
and  m  eyery  poirition  are  a  perfect  study  for  a  painter. 

Theft  was  one  other  constant  frequenter  of  these  steps,  who  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  rest  This  was  an  old  cripple^  in  a  blue  jacket 
and  red  waistcoat^  who  used  to  be  there  eyery  day,  and  ail  day  lonf. 
whateyer  the  weather  might  be.  He  used  to  sidle  aJbont  like  a  crab.  I 
fofget  whether  he  had  any  legs,  but  if  so,  they  were  doubled  up  in  some 
mysterious  way,  and  he  made  more  use  or  the  hands  for  locomotiye 
puiposes.  He  used  to  lie  there  all  day,  like  a  lion  waiting  for  his  pre^. 
There  is  a  double  flight  of  steps  up  to  the  Trinity  di  STonti,  meeting  m 
the  middle;  here  he  used  to  take  his  post,  and  whicheyer  flight  you  oame 
down  he  was  always  ready,  and  scrambled  across  with  his  eternal ''  Cat- 
tiyo  tempo,  signore,^  in  tne  most  cracked  of  falsettos. 

The  antipathy  I  took  to  this  indiytdual  I  am  afrdd  was  most  un- 
chtistianlike ;  but  I  befieye  he  was  a  rank  impostor.  There  is  a  stofy 
that  his  daughter  was  married  lately,  and  he  presented  her  with  a  dowiy 
of  two  thousand  scudi,  and  when  some  one  mildly  remonstrated  with  Urn 
for  continuing  to  beg,  he  modestly  replied: 

«' Ah,  siMore,  ho  un'  altra  figlia.'' 

tender  the  trees  that  line  the  road  to  tihe  Pbcian  then  is  a  donkey 
tenrered  Wa.  dny^  it  Imiught  him  in  uie  momingj  and  he  ndes  off  at 
night,  when  his  day's  wm  is  oyer— -I  haye  no  doubt  to  ik  nraoh  better 
supper  than  many  of  those  whose  charity  he  has  obtamed  during  the  day. 
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A  GLAirCE  AT  THE  POLITIOAL  STATE  OF  EUBOPE  AT  FBESENT 
AND  IN  FUTXTRB. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  political  question  which  involyes  the  in- 
terests of  so  large  a  portion  of  Europe  should  occupy  and  agitate  the 
public  mind  from  '<  Indus  to  the  Pole/'  and  that  it  has  awakened  the 
energies  of  the  press  eyen  in  a  country  which  has  resolyfd,  if  possible,  to 
preserve  its  neutrality,  although  bordering  on  the  theatre  of  stirring 
eyents,  and  situated,  as  it  were,  between  the  belligerent  powers.  Eyery- 
thing  that  comes  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  whither  the  gallant  fleet 
of  England  has  gone,  to  proye  to  the  world  that  the  heroic  spirit  of 
Nelson  is  not  extinct,  that  Britun's  fearless  mariners  haye  still  "  Hearts 
of  Oak''  to  uphold  the  honour  of  that  flag  which 

Has  braved  a  thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze ; 

that  they  will  her 

Glorious  standard  launch  again 
To  match  another  foe! 
And  sweep  through  the  deep 
While  the  stormy  tempests  blow — 

everything  that  comes  from  the  shores  of  that  northern  sea,  where  rides 
the  superb  armada  in  which  so  many  Britbh  hearts  are  bound  up^  will 
be  received  with  at  least  some  degree  of  interest  by  the  British  public ; 
and  some  little  curionty  may  be  excited  to  know  the  views  of  the  much- 
talked-of  Eastern  question,  oflered  to  his  own  countrymen,  by  a  political 
writer  belonging  to  one  of  the  nations  of  Scandinavia. 

H.  P.  Selmer's  volume  has  recently  made  its  appearance  in  Co^n- 
hagen,  and,  in  placing  his  work  before  the  Danish  public,  he  remmds 
them  that  the  misunderstandings  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  now 
also  between  Russia  and  the  gpreater  powers,  which  threaten  a  rupture  to 
the  peace  of  Europe,  must  be  a  subject  of  consideration  possessing  much 
interest  for  Denmark,  which,  though  not  at  present  involved  in  the 
events  that  darken  tiie  political  horizon  of  Europe,  "  will  surely  by  no 
means  remain  untouched^  either  in  case  of  a  general  tcar^  or  of  an 
eventually  extensive  transformation  of  political  relations.**  He  re- 
marks that — 

"Latterly,  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  even  in  our  fatherland, 
there  seems  to  be  an  overwrought  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  the  Turkish 
arms  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Russian,  in  the  dready  commenced 
warfare  ;  a  feeling  which,  in  our  own  country,  recals  to  mind  the  stirring 
period  of  the  Sleswig-Holstein  war,  and  die  sympathy  then  accorded  by 
strangers.'' 

But  he  insinuates  that  this  feeling  in  favour  of  Turicey  is  somewhat 
misplaced.  Public  sympathy,  he  says,  should  range  itself  on  the  side  of 
Peace,  Liberty,  and  Improvement,  in  opposing  Conquests,  Despotism,  and 

*  Om  det  Tjrrkiske  Sporgsmaal,  &c    By  H.  P.  Selmer.    Gc^nhagen,  ia54. 
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Barbarism ;  and,  he  adds,  "  whatever  may  be  said  of  Russia,  it  would  be 
satiriuDg  truth  to  choose,  as  the  representatives  of  Peace,  Liberty,  and 
Improvement,  Turkey  and  the  Turkish  people."  He  thinks  it  is  absurd 
to  expect  that  the  Turks  should  ever  become  a  civilised  people,  or 
Turkey  a  reeU  European  state ;  and  he  asserts  that  the  dismemberment 
and  partition  of  the  Turkish  empire  will  be  the  only  mode  thoroughly  ip 
bring  about  such  a  complete  poutical  regeneration  of  Europe,  as  events 
would  appear  to  be  tending  to :  that  such  a  partition,  carried  out  success* 
fully,  would  be  for  the  best  and  truest  interests  of  all  parties,  taking  into 
consideration  the  advantages  both  to  the  governments  of  states,  and  the 
people  who  compose  these  states,  and  not  excepting  Turkey  itself — where 
the  interests  of  twelve  millions  of  Christians  have  to  be  consulted,  who 
reside  in  European  Turkey,  by  the  side  of  a  third  of  that  number  of 
Mahometans,  of  whom  again  but  a  third  part  are  actually  Turks.  He 
contends  that  such  a  partition  and  dissolution  would  be  but  simply  the 
continuation  and  completion  of  that  which  has  long  been  going  on,  see- 
ing that  wide  regions  have,  by  degrees,  been  ''drawn  away"  from 
Turkey,  and  are  now  found  in  the  possession  of  Russia,  Austria,  Greece, 
and  France ;  while  other  large  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  in  a 
half  independent  state,  and  Turkey  itself,  internally  ruined,  seems  with 
p;reat  strides  to  be  marching  to  its  dissolution— a  consummation  which, 
if  not  soon  about  to  happen,  cannot,  at  all  events,  be  avoided  in  process  dF 
time. 

This  idea,  that  the  dismemberment  and  partition  of  the  Turkish 
empire  would  be  the  most  certain  means  of  bringing  about  the  complete 
political  regeneration  of  Europe,  and  would  secure  advantages  to  all  its 
other  governments  and  states,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the 
great  English  diplomatist,  Lord  Palmerston.  In  a  speech  he  made  more 
Sian  twenty  years  ago— in  1833 — he  said:  ''It  is  of  the  utmost  im* 
portance  for  the  interest  of  England,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  Europe,  that  the  territones  and  provinces  forming  the  Ottoman 

empireshouldoe  an  independent  state The  integrity  and 

independence  of  the  Ottoman  emoire  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  tranquillity,  the  liberty,  ana  the  balance  of  power  in  the  rest  of 
Europe."  The  intebbst  of  Ekglanp,  at  least,  must  remain  un- 
changed, since  to  consult  that,  and  that  alone,  has  always  been  the  avowed 
guide  of  Lord  Falmerston's  political  conduct,  and  this  statesman  has 

given  his  approval  of  the  war  agunst  Russia  in  defence  of  the  Turkish 
ultan. 

But,  the  preservatbn  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe — the  protec- 
tion of  "  our  ancient  ally,"  the  Porte — justice  and  generosity  towards  a 
noble  and  oppressed  people — and  similar  rhetorical  flourishes,  may  all, 
summed  up,  be  transposed  into  one  plain  truth :  the  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing the  ambitious  and  ereedy  Czar  &om  seizing  on  Constantinople,  and 
thereby  bringing  his  Russian  dominion  into  too  dose  proximity  to  the 
British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  Were  the  clever,  yet  ruthless, 
designs  of  the  Imperial  Catherine  to  be  carried  out,  and  Turkey  to  be- 
come, not  merely  the  vassal,  but  a  province  of  Russia,  that  colossal  power 
would  not  content  itself  with  its  vast  tracts  of  land  in  the  icy  regions  of 
Northern  Asia,  but  would  probably  seek  to  add  to  them  the  rich  and 
fertile  territories  of  the  south,  now  held  with  a  strong  hand,  but  not 
without  some  difficulty,  by  Great  Britain. 
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To  returoi  bo««  ver,  to  our  Danish  author>  B«(br»  giving,  at  aay  lingtiif 
hii  ideas  as  to  tke  stale  of  Europe  in  tfke  future^  be  takes  a  rt tcoapeolive 
flurrey  of  the  events  of  the  fMist  eenteuy,  and  those  of  the  earUuHr  pari  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live*  We  will  give  a  portion  of  this  at  leasts  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  his  own  words: 

'*  That  nothing  under  the  snn  is  lasting  or  immutable,  is  an  anom,  of 
the  truth  of  which  there  are  no  more  convincing  proofs  to  be  obtained 
than  those  afibrded  by  the  course  of  poliUcal  events.  From  the  earliest 
period  of  history^not  to  speak  of  the  destaues  of  commercial  associations 
-—states  have  bleen  seen  to  rise  and  to  &U,  to  increase  and  to  deoUne  in 
power  and  prosperity,  in  an  everlasting  stream  of  remarkable  ohangw.  If 
we  cast  a  glance  backwards,  over  the  moie  xveent  past  and  the  poHtioal 
arena  of  our  own  part  of  the  world,  Eurc^,  we  ahall  not  be  long  m  find- 
ing examples  <ii  the  moat  striking  extremes  of  the  power  inherent  m 
politioal  revolutions.  Thus,  while  between  three  aad  four  hundred  jeaos 
a^  the  southern  European  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal^  makmg  a 
wise  and  well-directed  use  of  thmr  means,  and  the  fortunate  circumfltanoes 
in  which  they  were  placed,  acquired,  in  a  manner  not  alone  astooislung 
to  that  age,  by  the  conquest  of  half  die  world,  an  extraovdinasr  degree  of 
power  and  greatness,  whidi  threw  far  into  the  shade  all  the  ottiernatiane 
of  that  period ;  in  our  days  (having  decayed  during  a  couple  of  centuries) 
they  have  sunk  into  the  most  pitiable  state  of  misery  and  weakness,  so 
that  Spam,  once  one  of  the  mightiest,  the  richest,  the  most  extensive,  mai 
meat  fortunately  sitnated  kinf^ems  in  die  world,  taking  the  lead  of  all 
others  in  Eoropc^  can  now  scaroely  .majntain  its  rank  as  a  seeond*rafte 
power — nay,  has  not  even  bean  aUe  to  prevent  a  fortresa-^-important  in 
a  political  and  military  nobt  of  view— -on  its  own  territory  fimm  beiag 
wiested  from  il  by  anotner  powar,  and  retained  permanently  in  «6  ooair 
pation. 

**  Still  eariier  than  the  first  date  of  the  above-named  events,  rolled  on 
from  the  East  the  teeviMdous  Turkish  powar»  and  speedUy  sw»lk>wedup 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  states  in  Europe^  for  a  timeevea 
threatening  to  annilnkite  European  otvilimtioQ  and  Christianity.  But  thaA 
power  has  sunk,  by  dsgieei,  Mck  into  nothing;  and  Turkey  is  now,  not^ 
withstanding  the  vast  regions  that  are  stall  uxider  its  dominion,  in  a  posir 
tion  of  weakness  Aat  bcffders  upon  dissolution ;  and  for  a  long  time  past 
it  has  only  formed  a  sul^aot  mr  general  calculation,  how  we  space  of 
which  it  conrists  can  best  be  paiceUol  o«t  and  shared  between  the  other 
European  states.  Nay,  in  the  very  century  in  which  we  live,  ym  have 
seen,  ^haps,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  fiusts  history  has  to  relate*^how 
one  mighty  spiii^  whose  equal  scarcely  any  laad  or  any  time  has  pro»- 
duced-^by  lus  own  malehless  genimv  Qvled  by  the  peculiar  situation  and 
cironrnstanoes  into  whaoh  he  was  disown,  created  for  himaelf  an  amount 
of  political  power  and  sway  to  which  none  had  ever  before  attamed ;  a 
power,  however,  winch  more  suddenly  than  it  had  been  acquired^  sank 
mto  nothingness,  when  Providence  had  osdained  the  hero's  foL 

'^  Even  our  own  countiy,  Denmark^  offers  without  doubt,  especially  if 
we  go  back  to  its  ancient  history,  a  virid  example  of  the  uncertainty  and 
fluctuation  of  political  matters. 

<'  But  if  we  somewhat  more  closely  examine  the  period  which  has  recently 
passed,  especially  the  events  of  the  last  half  of  the  bygone  century,  we 
will  find  during  that  time  not  only  sevscal  in  the  greateat  degree  re- 
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tniil»bl»  ftiid  importAwipoKtietl  changes  (doubtkss  a  gwBku  niimber  snd 
of  more  importance  A^n  had  aver  pwrnosly  taken  cdaee  ia  a  similar 
«Kteiii  of  tina),  hut  fikewise  wkat  would  seem  to  ba  ttie  «ammeQoement 
e(  or  preparatian  for,  a  oomplate  lavolulion  in  tba  politioai  af&irs,  not 
Mly  of  Europe,  but  ako  of  all  parts  of  tba  -woald.  We  asa  how,  oloea 
vipfm  the  aomroeoceiBe«t  of  tlie  last  ceotpiy,  one  of  ike  manj  snail 
piatipalitise  of  Germaoy,  assumiog  tiw  aaoia  of  a  kiQ^doaii^^tiie  title 
olldog  having  been  granted  bj  the  then  mighty  German  em^or  to  an 
insignificant  and  vain-glorious  prince,  as  a  hannless  gratifieatieii,  a 
4shiUish  phjthiog-^-beffan  boldly  to  place  itself  alongai^  of  the  great 
BuroMau  powers;  and  how  thu  ort^^mdly  small  state  has  been  ao 
astenisyngiy  fbrtuoate,  kae  riaen  so  raptdly^  and  has  ao  auieh  increased 
in  importance^  thi^  the  kingdom  e£  PtoesiA  is  new  rightfully  entitled  to 
be  classed  among  the  Cve  giuat  powers  of  Europe. 

**  We  see  another  of  the  new  great  empires,  the  meet  coloanl  of  them 
aM,  owing  nnncipaUy  te  tihe  surpasabg  abilities  of  «Me  man  who  ereeted 
a  power,  mieh  became  more  widely  enlarged  nnder  hif  anoeessors,  come 
Ibrfth  finxn  its  nook  in  the  extreme  verge  of  EuroM^  where,  until  Aen 
aknesi  unmarked,  and  withovt  much  influenoa,  it  nod  pbyed  an  iaoon* 
siderable  and  subordinate  part,  and  with  tfie  greatest  aai  moat  fortunate 
eoncfueste  from  neighbouring  powers,  and  wii£  an  euergstio  developmenst 
of  its  awn  retourcea,  soon  aoopiiie  sudi  a  degsea  of  mii^t  and  influence, 
that  eeeredy  any  of  the  hij^her  powers  iMMre  ao  muieli  to  say,  at  the 
paessnt  d»y,  in  we  great  political  eirde  aa  RuasxA* 

^  Ahottt  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  eentmy  eeosiaaaQed  another, 
and  ene4)f  the  «Met  remari:aUe  political  movemenls  ever  eeen,  nameljr, 
the  Bi^g^h  acquisitions  in  the  distant  East  Indiui,  uddch^  osigtnating  m 
a  eoonneroial  ^ecukUaon,  increased  so  wonderfully,  as  speedilr  to  beoeme 
the  Ibnndalion  of  a  political  power  appertaininfip  to  Great  Bntain,  in  the 
vioheet  and  most  asagnifioent  eountnee  of  A«uu-^a  doaunion  wUeh  has 
eoctended  itself  to  sodi  a  d^gree^  that  (indudmg  the  teibntaiy  or  pro- 
tected countries)  it  now  spreads  over  a  space  containing  more  than 
135,000,000  of  human  beings. 

^  Shortly  afiler,  another  not  less  important  event  ooeuived,  though  very 
different  in  its  character;  we  allude  to  ikd  sepantmnAnom  Britain  of  tfaie 
greatest  part  of  the  ei^^kvoMi  English  colonies  in  Nerih  America; 
which,  Reeling  their  own  power,  after  a  short  and  successful  war,  assisted 
by  some  of  &  European.  natMMis,  tibrew  off  their  allegianea  to  the  mother 
oonntrr,  and  erected  one  of  the  most  rema^Ue  states  that  has  ever 
emstea  in  the  world.  The  loss  to  Britain  on  that  occasion  was  very 
great;  but  it  is  a  loss  far  which  she  has  amply  compensated  herself.  The 
United  States  have  since  quadrupled  their  trntones^  «nd  form  at  this 
day,  ehort  aa  has  been  the  period  of  their  independence,  a  power  which 
can  take  its  pkoe  along  with  the  greatest,  and  which  has  already  com- 
menced ph^mg  a  very  imposing  political  part  The  vast  extent  and 
importance  of  these  American  States  and  Asiatic  posseaabas  have 
caused  the  domain  of  Eioopean  politics  to  be  carried  &r  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Europe  to  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  thus  to  invest 
political  life,  in  the  future,  with  infinitely  more  extenrive  functions,  and 
a  much  wider  field  of  action.  Soon  afker  the  loss  of  its  American  colo- 
nies, Great  Britain  commenced  (b  1788)  founding  new  settlementi  in 
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AmtnUsy  there  also  to  estabUsh  that  powers  wbidi  aliead j,  in  all  quartan 
of  the  giobe^  haa  grown  to  soch  an  amamg  height 

^  In  oontiast  to  the  mighty  and  still  rising  powers  Jnst  mentioned,  we 
behold  Poland,  one  of  the  most  andent  and  largest  langdoms  of  Europe, 
a  noble  nation,  after  haiing  been  ruined  by  weak  monardis  and  bad 
gOTemments,  become  the  object  of  the  rapaoons  derigns  of  three  ndgh* 
bonring  powers ;  and,  first  plundered  of  its  best  pmndnces,  then  partitioned 
among  its  trio  of  oppressors,  retun  not  even  the  name  of  a  kingdom 
among  the  states  of  Europe.** 

Our  Danish  author  goes  on  to  give  a  oondse  but  masteri^  historical 
sketch  of  the  ^  dynasties  of  crowned  heads  which  have  rrigned  m  Europs" 
since  the  beginnmg  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time ;  with 
a  catalogue  of  the  wars  and  revolutions  that  have  taken  place,  and  die 
changes  brought  about  by  diplomacy  during  these  150  years.  He 
remans  that  most  of  the  reigning  soyereigns  are  dther  of  German 
origin,  or  aro  connected  by  marriage  with  that  country.  Among  these 
he  names  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  England,  Denmaric,  Bdgium, 
Greece,  and  PortueaL  He  continues :  "  The  foregoing  rapid  survey  of 
the  greater  politiciu  events  which  have  taken  place  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  may  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  future 
political  condition  of  Europe  cannot,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  expected 
to  arrive  at  a  state  which  shall  be  exempt  from  great  changes.  For 
what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  the  future  shall  be  fraught  with 
fewer  and  less  important  events  than  the  period  lately  passed  produced? 
....  On  all  sides  thero  is  enough  to  occasion,  dther  upon  party  or 
general  grounds,  a  still  greater  interruption  to  the  maintenance  of  the^ 
as  yet,  imperfect  balance  of  power,  or  a  breach  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
We  see  about  half  its  nations  in  a  state  of  political  childhood,  or  minority ; 
and  either  in  the  highest  degree  wronged,  or  by  no  means  rightiy  treated. 
It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  though  once  1815  thero  has 
been  no  general  war  in  Europe,  or  none  of  the  great  powers  have  been 
brought  into  collision  with  each  other,  there  has  scarcely  been  a  European 
state  which  has  not  been  engaged  in  internal  or  external  wars,*  some  of 
them  bloody  and  obstinate  wars,  which  have  been  principally  caused  by 
unfortunate  and  imperfect  political  relations." 

Accordmg  to  Selmer,  the  weaker  and  the  smaller  states,  which  cannot 
defend  themselves,  are  the  apples  of  discord  in  Europe ;  therefore  he 
would  unceremoniously  do  away  with  them  alL  He  thinks  it  would  be 
very  nroper  to  annihilate  all  the  small  German  principalities  and  petty 
dukedoms,  and  asks  what  is  the  use  of  such  states  as  Anhalt,  Lippe, 
Reuss,  Lichtenstein,  &c.,  dbc.,  which  are  not  larger  than  provinces,  and 
very  small  provinces  too;  he  ridicules  the  ^^ Frankfort  gatiiering''  of 
1848  and  1849,  which,  he  says,  was  a  fiiilure ;  and  the  German  Bund, 
inquiring  what  sincere  unity  there  can  be  among  such  a  medley  of  states 
and  governments  of  all  rises,  especially  as  one  or  two  membm  of  the 
association  are  large  enough  to  swallow  up  all  the  rest. 

Our  audior  forgets  tiut  if  the  petty  German  States  are  good  for 


*  "There  has  been  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  in  France,  ii\ Poland,  in 
Hungary,  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  in  Gennany,  in  Denmark,  in  Holland  and  Belgium, 
in  Spain,  in  Portugal;  not  to  speak  of  the  wars  which  England,  Holland,  Pzanoe, 
Spain,  and  Russia,  have  carried  on  in  their  possessions  out  of  Europe." 
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nothing  eke^  they  fiimiBh  husbands  for  the  aueena  and  prioceMOs,  and 
wives  for  the  kings  of  the  greater  and  more  influential  nations  of  Europe. 
They  serve  as  nursery-grounds  for  royalty,  and  grow  the  trees  firom 
which  descend  the  regal  branches  of  the  European  world. 

In  oontradistbction  to  the  situation  of  the  smallest  states,  our  author, 
dwells  for  a  little  time  on  the  might  and  grandeur  of  England  and  the 
power  of  France.  These  two  great  western  monarchies^  he  admits,  both 
in  their  interior  and  their  exterior  resources,  both  in  political  and  national, 
development,  are  £eir  ahead  of  the  other  leading  states.  '*  No  people  in 
the  world,"  says  he,  '*  have  ever  spread  themselves  and  their  language, 
and  their  dominion,  over  so  many  regions  distant  from  Europe,  or  have 
ever  in  commercial,  industrial,  and  all  useful  matters,  as  well  as  in  litera> 
ture  and  in  science,  arrived  at  such  a  matchless  height  as  the  people  of 
Great  Britain." 

He  seems  to  consider  Austria  a  great  enipiro  only  in  name,  not  in 
actual  consolidated  power,  like  England.  '*  So  &r  from  being  one  great 
nation,  it  is  composed  of  four  totally  distinct  nations ; — viz.,  the  German, 
the  Italian,  the  Magyar,  and  die  Slavonic,  havine  no  sympathy  or  union 
of  interests  with  eiach  other ;  ....  the  bitter  fruits  of  such  a  political 
jumble  are,  the  never-ceasing  and  openly-expressed  discontents,  and  the 
fermentation  of  spirits  in  Austria's  finest  provinces,  leading  to  the  frequent 
insurrections  that  have  so  often  not  only  threatened  the  inteerity  of  the 
state,  but  have  placed  its  very  existence  in  danger,  and  which  afford  no 
prospect  of  repose  in  future.". 

In  regard  to  Russia,  its  enormous  size  is  commented  on,  as  embracing 
the  half  of  Europe,  the  third  of  Asia,  and  a  large  portion  of  America ; 
throughout  which  no  less  than  eighty  different  languages  and  dialects 
are  spoken.  But  its  subjugation  of  Poland,  and  that  still  brave  people 
being  held  in  unwilling  bondage,  forms  an  internal  evil,  more  productive 
of  weakness  to  Russia  than  bestowing  additional  strei^:th  on  it  It  ia 
also  to  be  observed,  that  the  Tartar  and  other  Asiatic  tribes  incorporated 
into  the  Russian  empire  are  raw  barbarians,  totally  unfit  to  be  ranked 
with  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe.  TherdTore  Russia  cannot  be  classed 
with  those  other  great  European  states,  who  lean  more  or  less  on  the- 
power  which  is  centred  in  the  people;  on  not  merely  their  physical 
strength,  but  on  die  mental  superiority,  on  the  spiritual  cultivation,  and 
on  the  patriotic  feelings,  of  a  self-sustaining  population. 

In  Russia,  Selmer  says,  the  power  of  the  state  is  centred  in  its  chi^f ; 
supported  only  by  its  military  strength,  which,  the  more  absolute  and  the 
more  unlimited  it  is,  becomes  the  more  subject  to  uncertainhr  and  ta 
change.  As  long  as  a  vigorous,  able,  and  enervetic  monarch  holds  the 
reins  of  the  empire,  and  manages  wisely  the  various  departments  under 
his  control,  so  long  will  his  power  be  enormous,  even  to  an  extent — it 
cannot  be  denied — ^remarks  our  author,  of  threatening  to  become  dan- 
gerous to  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  there  is  not  much  in  reality  to  fear ; 
and  should  his  situation  cnange,  or  a  weaker  chief  be  placed  at  the  head 
(^  the  empire^  it  might  posdbly  soon  be  made  evident  on  what  a  slender 
foundation  the  overweenins^  might  of  Russia  is  erected. 

The  readers  of  *<  Selmers  Turkish  Question,"  should  it  happen  to  have 
an^  in  England,  will  be  disappointed  that  he  g^ves  no  insignt  into,  or 
opinion  respectmg,  the  probable  conduct  of  Denmark  in  the  approaching 
war.  Hemmed  in  as  the  English  and  French  Baltic  fleets  will  be,  between 
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Ae  shores  of  Riuria,  Pnuaia,  Swedeoi  and  Denmark,  the  attitude  to  be 
assumed  by  the  three  last-named  powers  must  be  a  source  of  some  soli- 
eitude.  They  will  remain  neutral  if  they  can.  If  they  cannot,  doubtless 
their  interests^  rather  than  their  sympaihies,  will  decide  the  question. 
Speaking  of  Turkey,  he  says,  '<  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  Europe,  which  lies  under  the  dominion  of  Turicey. 
We  behold  here  a  collection  of  rich  and  beautiful  lands,  in  extent  not 
much  less  than  France,  certainly  lai^r  than  Spain,  England,  or  Prussia, 
which  formerly  constituted  one  of  t^  mightiest  and  most  avilised  realms 
of  Eurcme,  under  the  dominion  of  a  baibarian  Asiatic  tribe,  as  far  n- 
moved  from  European  civilisation  as  it  is  inimical  to  Christianity/* 

After  alluding  to  the  past  power  of  Turkey,  and  the  period  of  the 
Crusades,  when  '^  the  science  of  war  in  Europe  was  in  its  vahiney/*  he 
dwells  on  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  dwindliug  away;  now  it 
has  already  been  despoiled  by  Russia;  on  the  independence  of  Mol- 
dayia  and  Wallachia,  govemed  by  their  hospodars ;  and  remarks  that  the 
Tery  army  of  the  Sultan  is  in  such  a  con£tion  as  to  require  to  be  dis- 
ciplined by  foreign  officers*  He  divides  the  inhabitants  of  European 
INirkey  as  follows: 

Turks  1.100,000 

Slavoniaos  7,200,000 

Rumani,  Moldavians,  Wallachians 4,000,000 

Arnaonta,  Eptrotes 1,500,000 

Greeks 1,000,000 

Armenians 400,000 

Jews 70,000 

Tartan 230,000 

15,500,000 

But  aocording  to  their  religion  : 

Mahometans  3,800,000 

Greeks  and  Armenians 11,370,000 

Catholics 260,000 

Jews 70,000 

15,500,000 

Our  Danish  politician  laments  that  the  peace  of  Europe  should  be  dis- 
turbed for  the  maintenance  of  a  state  whicn  has  already  fallen  into  decay, 
and  is,  he  thinks,  doomed  to  extinction  as  a  European  power.  He  says: 
^*  At  this  moment  the  great  powers  are  standing  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
ready  to  compel  Russia  to  loosen  her  grasp  upon  Turkey,  and  declara- 
tions are  heara  from  Lords  Russell  and  Palmerston,  and  other  statesmen 
and  diplomatists,  that  '  the  integrity  of  Turkey  in  its  present  stale  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.'  But 
should  what  we  are  seeking  to  prove  be  correct,  that  on  the  contrary,  a 
dissolution  and  partition  of  the  Turkish  empire  would  lead  to  great  and 
important  results,  and  that  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  &r  from 
bemg  destroyed  by  such  an  event,  would  thereby  be  in  a  very  different 
manner,  and  much  more  permanently  settled ;  then  it  will  surely  be 
deeply  to  be  lamented,  that,  perhaps  at  the  most  critical  moment,  the 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  of  Europe  should  dose  their  eyes  against  the 
right  solving  of  the  Turkish  questron,  and  find  it  justifiable  to  involve 
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the  whole  of  Europe  in  ceituoly  a  most  dreadful,  most  bloody,  and  in  its 
results,  probably  most  unfortunate  war,  in  order  to  maintain  an  equipoise 
that  is  of  little  consequence,  and  a  state  that,  from  its  first  existence;,  has 
been  a  blot  upon  Europe." 

Yet,  however  weak,  or  however  faulty  the  Porte  may  be,  Russia  has 
clearly  no  right  to  tiJce  upon  itself  to  coerce  it;  and  Russia's  determina- 
tion, in  spite  of  treaties,  and  in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  the  leading 
states  of  Europe,  to  invade  Turkey,  proves  that  it  is  actuated  by  the  love 
of  plunder,  and  the  desire  of  still  farther  extending  its  already  unwiekUy 
dominion.  The  Danish  author,  however,  seems  to  think  that,  war  or  no 
war,  the  doom  of  Mahometan  Turkey  is  sealed,  and  its  downfJEtl  certain* 
But  he  does  not  strengthen  his  arguments  by  adverting  to  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy.  There  are  many  in  England  who  participate  in  his  anticipa- 
tion of  the  approaching  downfed  of  Turkey,  but  most  of  those  persons 
ground  their  belief  on  the  interpretation  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  A 
part  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel  is  pointed  out,  as  iq>plying  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  empire :  ''  The  king  of  the  north  shsJl  come 
against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  with  many 
ships;  and  he  shall  enter  into  the  countries,  and  shall  overthrow  and  paas 
over. 

Again,  that  passage  in  the  Revelation  which  speaks  of  the  pouring  out  of 
the  #M^  vial  is  believed  to  refer  to  tiie  destruction  of  Turkey  as  a  kingdom. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Fleming,  a  Scotch  divine,  in  a  work  originally  pub- 
lished in  1701,  entitled  ^  Apocalyptical  Key,''  said:  "Seeing  tliat  the 
sixth  trumpet  brought  the  Turlu  from  beyond  Euphrates,  from  tfadr 
crossing  which  river  they  date  their  rise ;  wis  sixth  vial  dries  up  their 
waves  and  exhausts  theur  power,  as  the  means  and  way  to  prepare  and 
dispose  the  eastern  kings  and  kingdoms  to  renounce  their  heathenish 
and  Mahometan  errors^  in  order  to  their  receiving  and  embracing  Chris- 
tianity." Fleming  calculated  that  the  Turkish  monarchy  would  be  totally 
destroyed  between  1848  and  1900. 

To  those  who  read  in  the  mysterious  and  veiled  words  of  Scripture- 
prophecy  the  iq>proaching  dismemberment  of  Turkey  and  downfied  of  the 
Ottoman  power,  the  aggressive  acts  of  Russia  in  the  Danubiaa  pro- 
vinces ana  the  Black  Sea  must  appear  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  designs 
of  Providence :  a  belief  which,  fostered  by  the  influence  of  the  eooe- 
siastics  of  the  Greek  Church,  is  said  to  prevail  to  a  great  extent  in  Russia 
itself,  and  to  create  a  kind  of  fanatical  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  war 
which  now  would  seem  inevitable. 

Our  author  assigns  to  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question  vast  and 
almost  world-wide  consequences;  and  in  his  eyes  the  settiement  of  this 
question,  and  the  spoliation  of  Turkey,  would  seem  one  and  the  same 
thing.  The  annihilation  of  the  Mahometan  power  in  Europe,  and  the 
partition  of  the  Ottoman  empire  among  Christian  states,  he  looks  upon 
as  the  stepping-stone  to  the  re-organisation  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  to  a  political  adjustment  and  geographical  division  of  Europe,  which 
shall  lead  to,  nay  ensure,  permanent  peace  in  future.  Not  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  himself  insists  more  stronglv  (sea  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour's  pub- 
lished letters)  on  the  positively  "(fyin^*  state  of  Turkey,  than  does  the 
Danish  writer;  both  parcel  out  the  possessions  of  the  approaching  de- 
funct; but  there  is  this  diSSarence  between  thmr  amyiffenient%  tiiat  whereas 
tile  Czar  excludes  France  fimn  any  share  of  the  spous  of  the  Mahometani^ 
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the  Dane  more  liberally  bestows  upon  Napoleon  III.,  or  his  successors 
on  the  French  throne,  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  which  with  Algiers,  already  in 
the  possession  of  the  French,  would  give  that  people  a  territory  "  twice 
the  size  of  their  own  France."  And  this  happening,  he  concludes  that,  at 
some  future  period,  France  would  still  farther  enlarge  her  African  empire 
by  the  annexation  to  it  of  Morocco.  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  he  would  allot  to  Great  Britain. 

To  the  small  kingdom  of  Greece,  in  compliment  to  its  classical  name 
and  ancient  glory,  he  proposes  to  make  over  Candia,  and  several  oiher 
islands  which  have  hitherto  remained  under  the  Turkish  rule,  and  also 
the  Ionian  republic,  which  he  seems  to  think  it  would  be  nonsense  to 
preserve  as  a  separate  state.  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Albania,  ought  to  fall 
to  the  share  of  Austria.  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Bulgaria,  Roumelia, 
Thrace,  and  Macedon,  with  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor— or  the  countries 
lying  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Seas — ought  to  be 
erected  into  an  empire,  which  should  take  its  name  from  the  Bosphorus. 
The  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  new  state,  and  this  would  form  the  Russian  portion  of  the  booty. 
The  lion's  share,  it  must  be  confessed. 

Having  so  far  used  the  telescope  of  his  imagination  in  seeing  into  the 
future,  our  author  turns  it  from  tne  doomed  domains  of  expiring  Turkey 
to  countries  and  places  nearer  home.  Thus,  Spain  and  Portugal  are  to 
be  amalgamated  into  one  kingdom  ;  but  we  are  not  told  whether  Madrid 
or  Lisbon  is  to  be  the  principal  town,  or  whether  the  ancient  Moorish 
capital  is  to  be  restored,  and  the  magnificent  Alhambra  once  more  to 
become  the  luxurious  abode  of  royalty.  Poland  is  to  be  taken  away 
from  its  plunderers,  and  re-erected  into  a  kingdom.  Prussia  is  to  cede 
its  Rhine  provinces  to  Bavaria,  and  in  return  to  get  Saxony,  Hanover, 
the  two  Mecklenburgs,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  and  all  the  tiny  principa- 
lities, also  the  free  town  of  Bremen.  Hamburg,  lying  so  close  to  Altona, 
and  Lubeck,  are  to  be  delivered  over  to  Denmark,  which,  being  a  mari- 
time and  commercial  state,  will  know  how  to  make  good  use  of  them. 
What  would  those  "  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seigniors"  who 
form  the  senate  of  Hamburg,  say  to  the  proposition  of  transformingtheir 
wealthy  aty — ^the  great  representative  of  the  once-celebrated  Hanse 
Towns — into  merely  a  commercial  Scandinavian  port  ?  Not  all  the  waters 
of  the  Elbe,  and  the  Baltic  to  boot,  could  wash  out  the  stain  of  such  an 
a£front  to  its  dignity  and  self-importance ! 

It  is  needless  to  follow  our  author  farther,  in  tracing  out  his  new  map 
of  Europe.  If  the  mantie  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  Sibyl,  the  pro- 
phetess Yola,  have  fallen  upon  the  Dane — though  his  work  is  not  quite 
another  Voluspa* — we  will  hope  that  her  words,  *^  All  adverse  things 
shall  become  prosperous,"  may  be  realised  in  his  prediction  of  a  future  state 
of  permanent  peace  in  Europe.  Soon  may  this  nappy  period  arrive !  But 
if,  in  the  mean  time,  there  must  be  war,  as  we  do  not  bdong  to  that  amiabk 
hmnbug,  the  Peace  Society,  we  eamestiy  pray  that  the  combined  armies 
and  fleets  of  France  and  England  may  be  everywhere  successful,  and 
that  ihe  black  eagles  of  usurping  Russia  may  speedily  be  humbled  to  the 
dust! 

*  Hie  Yoluspa,  or  Orade  of  the  Prophetess  Tola,  and  the  Edda,  are  the  two 
great  repositones  of  the  traditions  of  Pagan  Scandinavia, 
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THK  WABBIOB  PROPHET  OF  THE  CAUCASUS. 

Fob  more  than  thirty  yean  the  attention  of  Europe  has  been  attracted 
to  a  straggle  carried  on  by  both  parties  with  such  braveiy  and  perse^ 
Terance  as  nardly  meet  with  their  parallel  in  the  histoir  of  all  ages  and 
nations.  The  contest  in  the  Caucasus  is,  in  the  eyes  of  every  impartial 
obsenrer,  at  least  as  justifiable  as  that  of  the  French  against  the  Arabs,  or 
of  the  English  against  the  Kafirs,  but  still  this  hot  does  not  in  any  way 
lessen  the  renown  of  the  chieftains  who  have  been  contending  for  their 
belief  and  their  nationality.  Schamyl,  the  dauntless  leader  and  Prophet 
of  the  Circassians,  is,  eyenmore  than  Abd-el-Kader,  an  object  of  admira- 
tion to  all  those  who  follow  his  career  witii  attention.  At  the  present 
moment,  when  the  Caucasus  may  again  become  the  scene  of  many  a 
hard-fought  contest,  our  readers  will  probably  owe  us  thanks  for  making 
them  acquainted  with  such  facts  as  we  haye  been  enabled  to  collect  about 
Schamyl,  the  Sultan,  Wabbiob,  and  Prophet  of  the  Caucasus. 

There  is  littie  doubt  but  that  religious  fanaticism  is  the  soul  of  the 
contest,  which  compels  the  mountaineers  of  the  Causasus — enclosed  on 
all  sides  as  tiiey  are  by  enemies— to  hold  the  sword  ever  unsheathed  in 
their  hands,  if  they  desire  to  escape  destruction.  But  this  fanaticism  is 
fiur  from  being  of  the  nature  we  might  anticipate  among  barbarians ;  on 
the  contrary,  tiie  **  barbarians*'  of  the  Caucasus  possess  theoloeical  schools, 
which  are  unsurpassed  for  the  boldness  of  their  ideas  and  their  inexorable 
logic.  A  fusion  of  warm  feelings  of  nationality  and  religion  must  pro- 
duce in  any  temperament  that  admires  solitude  a  certain  propensity  to 
mysticism,  and  mystics  of  this  nature  have  existed  among  the  Lesghis 
and  Tchetchenzes  for  t^e  last  thirty  years.  The  dogmas  of  tiie  Muham- 
madan  theologians  and  philosopners  were  known  to  the  Caucasian 
professors  of  religion,  and  the  doctrine  of  trances,  or  transfi^ration, 
termed  Sufism,  from  its  founder,  Sufi — whose  devotees  asserted  wat  tiiey 
could  carry  on  immediate  communication  with  God — had  penetrated  into 
these  warlike  regions  from  Persia,  and  enkindled  the  glowing  embers  of 

gitriotism.  Sunk  in  these  intoxicating  visions,  the  Ulemas  of  Daffhist^n 
unded,  as  it  were,  a  new  religion,  and  gave  it  a  form,  in  which  the  two 
ancient  sects  of  Omar  and  Ali  disappear,  and  which  at  the  present  moment 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  state  raised  by  Schamyl. 

We  will  here  remark,  however,  that  this  relifpous  EeLnaticism,  although 
the  most  material,  is  not  the  sole,  support  of  Schamyl's  power.  The  fear 
of  his  iron  rule  has  probably  effected  as  much  as  religion  in  retaining  the 
different  villages  under  his  dominion,  for  he  punishes  trutors  and  rebels 
with  the  utmost  severity.  We  should  err  in  fancying  that  all  the  tribes 
in  subjection  to  him  are  satisfied  with  his  rule.  He  raises  regular  and 
irregular  contributions  in  the  shape  of  money,  men,  and  provisions,  which 
Are  at  times  felt  to  be  very  oppressive.  Every  tenth  man  is  bound  to  join 
his  banner,  and  the  others  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  obey  his 
first  summons.  Each  family  pays  an  annual  impost  of  one  silver  xiible, 
and  the  tithes  of  the  harvest  are  carried  into  the  chiefs  storehouses. 

Schamyl  was  bom  in  the  aul,  or  village,  of  Himri,  in  the  year  1797, 
and  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
Tchetchenzes.     Even  in  his  early  youth  he  was  distinguished  by  his  un- 
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bendiDg  spirit,  his  serious,  reserved  demeanour,  by  his  pride  and  ambition. 
His  originally  rather  weak  person  he  strengthened  and  hardened  by  gym- 
nastic exercises.  He  frequently  spent  whole  days  in  utter  solitude,  and  the 
wise  Mullah  Jilal  Eddin  inflamed  him  with  a  love  for  the  Koran.  The 
Mullah,  initiated  in  the  doctrines  of  Sufi,  aroused  religious  enthusiasm  in 
his  ^sdple,  and  prepared  him  for  mighty  deeds.  This  education  bore 
its  fruity  and  from  the  day  when  Schamyl  stepped  fortli  as  the  successor  of 
Hamsad  Bej,  ereiy  forehead  was  bowed  before  the  presence  of  the 
Master.  Schamyl,  lioweTer,  is  a  worthy  leader  of  the  fiery  sect  which  chose 
him  as  their  prophet.  He  is  of  the  middle  height,  with  Hght,  almost  red, 
hair — especially  his  beard,  which  is  now  becoming  grey — ^has  grey  eyes» 
a  regularly  shaped  nose,  and  a  small  mouth.  An  eztraordinaxy  cahnness, 
which  deserts  him  least  of  all  in  the  hour  of  danger,  pervades  his  whole 
demeanour,  and  he  addresses  prisoners  or  traitors  without  a  trace  of  ex* 
dtement  or  thirst  for  revenge.  He  is  convinced  that  his  actions  and 
words  are  the  immediate  inspirations  of  the  Deity :  he  eats  little,  drinks 
only  water,  sleeps  but  a  few  hours,  and  passes  his  hours  of  relaxation  in 
reading  the  Koran  and  praying;  but  when  he  speaks  he  has,  as  the  Da- 
ghistftni  poet,  Berek  Bey,  says,  ^'  lightning  in  his  eyes,  and  flowers  on  his 
lips."  He  is,  in  truth,  a  perfect  master  of  that  Oriental  eloquence  which 
is  adapted  to  inflame  the  Mussulman  people,  and  the  exaggerations, 
which  the  Russian  generals  are  guilty  of  in  their  proclamations,  are  far 
inferior  to  his. 

During  the  first  few  years,  Schamyl  resided  in  the  litde  fortress  of 
Achulko,  where,  strange  to  say,  he  had  a  two-storied  house  built  entirely 
after  the  European  fashion  by  Russian  deserters  and  prisoners.  Here  he 
lived  in  such  poverty  that  his  soldiers  were  forced  to  procure  him  the 
necessaiy  provisions,  and  still  the  power  of  religious  enthusiasm  made 
him  as  omnipotent  as  if  he  had  had  an  El  Dorado^it  his  disposition.  He 
needs  only  to  make  a  sign,  and  his  Murides  are  prepared  to  fight  to  the 
death.  Not  one  of  the  Daghistftni  chiefs,  his  predecessors,  was  ever  held 
in  such  reverence.  Even  Sheikh  Mansur,  who  bore  the  standard  of  revolt 
through  the  whole  of  the  Caucasus,  was  merely  a  celebrated  and  greatly 
feared  warrior:  but  Schamyl  is  not  only  General  and  Sultan  of  the 
Tchetchenzes,  but  their  Prophet  also ;  and  Daghist^n's  battle-cry  has  been 
rince  1834:  ''Muhammad  is  Allah's  first  Prophet,  and  Schamyl  his 
seconds 

At  the  very  moment  when  General  Grabbe  ftncied  that  he  had  anni- 
hilated Schamyl  and  his  renown  by  the  destruction  of  Achulko,  the  power 
of  the  daring  chieftain  rose  to  the  highest  point.  We  may  imagine  the 
effect  caused  by  the  appearance  of  the  propnet  among  the  mountaineers, 
who  had  just  received  information  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  fortress ! 
They  had  already  believed  that  He  must  be  buried  beneath  the  ruins, 
and  suddenly  he  stood  there  among  them,  as  if  raised  from  the  dead  I 
It  was  impossible  any  longer  to  doubt  his  divine  mission,  and  a  victory 
could  scarce  have  done  him  more  service  than  his  heroic  defeat  had 
effected.  After  the  loss  of  Achulko,  Schamyl  formed  the  determination 
of  preaching  the  crusade  to  the  Circassians,  and  summoning  them  to 
shai^  in  the  campaign.  He  had  not  succeeded  in  a  similar  attemnt 
which  he  had  made  in  1836  upon  the  Avarians,  who  were  thoroughly 
subjected  to  Russia.     He  had  hoped  to  effect  an  union  of  the  Caucasians 


of  the  Black  Sea  with  thoee  of  the  Caspian,  for  the  latter  had  by  domes 
*— -with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Avarians— collected  under  his  standard, 
and  formed  but  one  nation.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Cir- 
cassians to  recommence  the  war  simultaneously  with  the  Tchetchenzes,  a 
dreadful  Uow  could  have  been  dealt  to  the  Russian  power.  Schamy) 
proceeded  in  person  to  the  Ubichis  and  Adighis,  but,  though  hbnouiably 
receivedy  he  |ffoduced  no  satisfinctory  result.  Hatred  of  me  Russians  is 
indubitably  a  powerful  bond  connecting  the  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the 
Caucasus,  but  long-enduring  jealousies  between  the  various  tribes  hav? 
loosened  this  bond.  Besides  lliis,  there  was  another  considerable,  impe- 
diment to  the  united  action  which  the  oouraeeous  chieftain  desired  to 
promote,  in  the  difference  of  the  languages ;  and  Schamyl  was  only  com- 
prehended by  the  chieftains  and  mullahs,  as  he  was  obliged  to  preach  the 
crusade  in  the  Turkish  language,  and  coneequently  could  not  impart  that 
&roe  to  his  eloquence  whidi  he  is  usually  wont  to  manifest 

After  the  great  defeat  of  the  Russians  at  Dargo,  the  Black  Sea  Cir- 
cassians^ excited  by  the  news  of  Schamyrs  victories,  made  several  attacks 
on  their  side  upon  the  Russians,  and  broke  more  than  once  through  the 
line  of  defence,  which  was  guarded  by  the  Cossacks.  They  even  took 
four  fortresses,  but  were  satisfied  with  plundering  them,  and  did  not 
leave  a  garrison  in  them.  Two  or  three  successftd  razzias  on  the  part 
of  the  Rusrians,  however,  compelled  the  Circassians  to  confine  themselves 
once  again  to  their  system  of  paauve  resistance.  When  Prince  Woron- 
zoff  assumed  the  chief  command  in  the  Caucasus,  Schamyl  was  no  longer 
the  obscure  chieftain  he  had  been  while  following  Hamsad  Bey.  His 
power  was  now  immense.  The  Avarians,  the  Kumuks,  and  other  tribes, 
were  overpowered  by  the  eloquence  of  the  prophet,  and  forgot  their  old 
enmity  in  order  to  unite  with  the  Lesghis  and  Tchetchenses.  Ori- 
einally  lord  of  a  proportionately  small  number  of  tribes,  he  had  now 
become  the  absolute  ruler  of  a  whole  people.  It  is  evident  that,  in  order 
to  produce  such  a  result,  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  a  political  and 
practised  genius  must  be  presumed* 

Schamyl,  however,  is  not  merely  a  brave  warrior,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  wise  le^slator ;  and  this  was  necessary  to  create  and  organise  a  nation, 
for  ids  task  was  to  subjugate  the  smaller  princes,  to  found  a  theocratic 
monarchy  in  the  midst  of  ^e  barbarity  of  partial  slavery,  to  reconcile  hos- 
tile tribes,  to  ffive  them  all  one  fiedth,  to  accustom  wild  horsemen  to  regu- 
lar tactics,  and  to  introduce  permanent  institutions.  And  all  this  he  really 
e£EMSked.  The  new  doctrines  which  he  announced  reconciled  the  sects 
of  Omar  and  Ali ;  his  victories  blinded  the  sons  of  the  mountain  and 
humiliated  the  pride  of  their  princes.  The  tribes  which  had  coalesced 
for  one  and  the  same  religious  war  were  united  by  him  beneath  one  and 
the  same  civil  law,  and  the  old  territorial  dbtinctions  disappeared. 

At  the  present  moment  the  country  which  Schamyl  possesses  is 
divided  into  twenty  provinces,  each  of  which  is  administered  by  a  Neib, 
or  governor.  These  Naibs  are  not  all  invested  with  equal  authiofity,  bat 
only  four,  the  most  intimate  and  trustworthy  firiends  of  the  prophet,  are 
regarded  as  sovereign  lords  of  their  subjects,  while  the  others  must  first 
lay  their  decrees  before  the  supreme  chief  for  confinnation.  A  master^ 
piece  of  cleverly  contrived  precision  is  found  in  the  organisation  of  the 
army,  which  is  perfectly  designed  to  render  discipline  possible,  without 
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quencbine  the  martial  flame.  Eaeh  Naib  provicles  three  hundred  hone- 
men  for  the  state,  and  the  conscription  is  effected  in  such  a  &shion  that  one 
horseman  is  taken  from  every  ten  fiimiiies,  and  that  family  which  furnishes 
him  is  free  from  all  taxes  as  long  as  the  soldier  lives,  while  his  equipment 
and  support  falls  to  the  charge  of  the  other  nine  families.  These  com- 
pose the  standing  army ;  bu^  in  addition,  there  is  a  national  guard,  or 
milida.  Ail  male  inhabitants  of  a  village  are  exercised  from  their 
fiflbeenth  to  their  twentieth  year  in  the  management  of  arms  and  in 
riding.  Their  especial  duty  is  to  defend  their  villages,  if  assailed,  but, 
whenever  it  is  requisite,  they  follow  the  prophet  upon  his  remotest  expe- 
ditions. Every  rider  of  the  line  then  commands  the  ten  families,  whose 
representative  lie  is. 

Hamsad  Bey  was  the  first  to  form  a  separate  corps  of  Russian  and 
Polish  deserters,  among  whom  there  were  several  officers.  Schamylhas 
greatly  increased  and  improved  it,  and  it  now  consists  of  4000  men  of 
nearly  every  nataon.  His  body-guard,  however,  is  composed  of  a  thou- 
sand chosen  Murides,  who  receive  a  monthly  pay  of  about  six  shillings 
and  a  share  of  the  booty.  These  guardsmen  are  called  Murtosigati,  and 
all  the  auls  strive  for  the  honour  of  having  several  warriors  in  this 
chosen  band.  Schamyl,  who  is  well  aware  that  the  Oriental  foncy  is 
easily  imposed  upon  by  pomp,  never  leaves  his  residence  without  an 
escort  of  500  men,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  the  dis- 
content felt  in  several  provinces  against  his  authority  is  so  excessive,  that 
he  dare  not  appear  in  public  without  a  numerous  escort. 

It  needs  scarcely  to  be  mentioned  that  Schamyl  seeks  to  derive  as  mndi 
advantage  as  possible  from  the  credulity  of  the  mountaineers.  When- 
ever an  important  e3q)edition  is  to  be  undertaken,  he  retires  to  a  grotto  or 
mosque,  where  he  passes  entiie  weeks  in  fasting  and  in  communion  with 
Allah.  When  he  leaves  his  solitude  again,  he  openly  proclaims  the  re- 
sult of  his  communications  with  the  Deity.  He  has  introduced  the 
postal  system  through  the  whole  of  Dagfaist&n  :  besides  this,  every  idl- 
lage  must  keep  several  horses  constantly  in  readiness  for  the  transmission 
of  state  messages,  and  couriers,  who  must  be  provided  with  a  pass  coun- 
tersigned and  sealed  by  the  Nalb,  travel  immense  distances  with  almost 
fabulous  celerity.  In  the  arrangements  of  his  army  he  has  so  far  imi- 
tated the  Russians,  that  he  has  introduced  orders,  honorary  distinctions, 
and  grades.  The  leaders  of  a  hundred  men,  who  are  distinguished  for 
their  bravery,  receive  round  silver  medals  with  poetical  inscriptions ;  the 
leaders  of  three  hundred  men  triangular  medals ;  and  those  commanding 
five  hundred  men,  silver  epaulettes.  Previously  to  1842,  the  only  marks 
of  distinction  were  sabres  of  honour,  which  were  worn  on  the  right  side. 
At  present  the  leaders  of  a  thousand  men  have  the  rank  of  captains,  and 
those  of  a  larger  body  are  generals.  Cowards  have  a  piece  of  felt  sewn 
on  the  arm  or  the  back. 

Schamyl's  revenue  originally  consisted  only  of  the  booty,  a  fifUi  portion 
of  which  has  been  the  chieftain's  share  since  time  immemorial ;  but  lately 
a  reeular  system  of  taxation  has  been  introduced.  Those  tracts  of  land 
which  were  in  former  times  granted  to  the  monks,  and  only  benefited 
the  priests  and  denrishes,  have  now  become  the  property  of  the  state ;  die 
priests  receive  as  a  compensation  a  regular  salary,  while  those  dervishes 
Baited  for  warfare  are  incorporated  in  the  militia,  but  the  useless  ones 
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luTe  been  expelled  from  Dagliistftn.  Schamyl's  most  distmgiushed  com* 
rades  in  arms  are  Achwerda  Muhammad,  Schwail  Mullah,  and  Ulubey 
Mullah.  The  punishment  for  ciyil  and  military  crimes,  for  robbery, 
murder,  treason,  cowardice,  ^.,  are  carefully  arranged  in  a  code  drawn 
up  by  the  prophet  himself,  and  the  punishment  of  death  is  inflicted  in 
three  different  methods  and  degrees  of  severity,  according  to  the  atrocity 
of  the  crime. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  in  this  place  the  report  of  a  citizen  of 
Mosdok,  touching  his  visit  to  Dargy  Vedenno,  Schamyl's  residence, 
which  appeared  in  the  AbeiUe  du  Nard  of  the  18th  and  19th  December 
last,  as  it  furnishes  a  fiiithful  picture  of  the  mode  of  life  in  this  inacces* 
sible  spot     It  is  as  follows : 

'*  At  the  beginning  of  May,  1848,  I  arrived  with  a  military  convoy 
at  the  fortress  of  VosdvichenKaia,  introduced  myself  to  Colonel,  now 
Major-Greneral  Moller-Sakomelski,  and  told  him  of  my  determination  of 
visiting  the  Tchetehna,  in  order  to  see  my  cousin  Uluhanova,  who  had 
been  carried  off  in  1840  by  the  Tchetchenzes,  in  a  foray,  horn  Mosdok, 
and  had  af^rwards  been  sdected  as  one  of  Schamyl's  wives.  The  colonel 
allowed  me  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  spies,  and  through 
them  I  commenced  a  correspondence,  at  first  with  the  Naibs  Duba-Saad- 
ullah  and  Dalchik  and  then  through  the  Naib  Duba  with  Schamyl  him- 
self. The  Naibs  answered  me,  that,  without  the  permission  of  their 
Im&m,  they  oould  not  approach  the  fortress.  But  when  I  applied 
directly  to  Schamyl,  three  days  after  my  letter  had  been  sent  off  the 
Naib  Duba  sent  a  messenger  to  me,  with  a  declaration  in  Schamyl's  name 
that  several  confidential  men,  the  Naib  Duba  himself,  the  &vourite  and 
fffivy  councillor  of  Schamyl,  Egie  Hadji,  the  eldest  of  the  villages  of 
Datchen  Barsa,  and  Ulaskart,  should  be  sent  to  meet  me,  and  serve  as 
my  escort  to  the  residence  of  the  Im&m. 

^'  When  I  was  informed  that  Schamyl's  deputation  had  arrived  within 
four  versts  of  the  fortress,  I  took  leave  of  the  colonel,  who  warned  me 
against  the  peril  I  was  exposing  myself  to :  dressed  myself  in  Tchetchni 
dothing,  and  left  the  fortress  in  the  company  of  two  well-mounted  men 
from  the  subjected  Tchetchni  village  of  Ulaga.  One  of  my  companions 
was  my  Kunak  (guest^friend)  the  Tchetchenze,  Sisa.  Along  the  ravine 
of  the  Aigun  I  approached  Schamyl's  envoys,  and  when  I  had  arrived 
within  gunshot  of  them,  we  discussed  the  question  as  to  which  of  us 
should  advance.  The  Tchetchenzes  would  not  so  further,  and  they 
replied  to  my  request  that  they  should  deliver  me  mm  their  hands  into 
those  of  their  co-xeHgionists,  and  introduce  me  to  them;  that  they  were 
deadly  enemies  of  iS^myPs  people,  and,  consequently,  could  not  have 
anything  to  do  vrith  them.  Upon  this,  I  spoke  to  them  again,  and 
reminds  them  that,  according  to  their  Muhammadan  law,  a  Kunak 
would  sooner  die  than  leave  his  friend  in  danger.  Sisa  was  convinced 
by  m^  arguments,  and  determined  to  follow  me,  but  my  other  companion 
remained  behind.  When  I  approached  Schamyl's  envoys,  with  all  proper 
caution,  and  arrived  about  fifty  yards  from  them,  I  asked  my  comrade  if 
he  recognised  any  one  of  them.  Sisa  replied  that  he  only  knew  one,  the 
Naib  Duba,  who  was  distioguidied  frt)m  the  others  by  his  yellow  turban. 

"  '  Yon  are  welcome,  Naib  Duba,'  I  cried  aloud  in  Tchetchni,  saluting 
Imn  from  afar.    *  You  are  welcome,  guest  of  the  Lord  !*  the  Naib  replied 
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to  iDe>  and  we  gnduaUy  appioacfaed  one  another,  though  both  exercisiiiff 
the  most  extreme  caution,  as  we  apprehended  an  ambush^  When  I  had 
drawn  coniideraUy  nearer  to  the  rlsSb,  I  galloped  up  and  extended  my 
hand  to  him:  we  exchanged  salntatkma  in  the  Tchetchni  fashion,  and 
then  similar  salutations  passed  between  myself  and  Egie  Hadji,  who 
wore  a  white  tuifaan. 

<' After  various  salutations  and  congratulations,  Egie  Hadji  asked 
whether  I  intended  to  go  straight  to  Schamyl,  or  only  send  him  a  message 
through  them.  I  replied  that  I  had  no  message  to  send  to  their  chief, 
but  wished  to  see  him  and  his  wife,  my  coosm,  and  I  consequenUy 
requested  tiie  honoured  Naibs  to  conduct  me  to  their  Imftm.  They 
said  they  would  gladly  fulfil  my  request.  I  then  turned  to  my  com- 
panions, who  had  alrrady  gone  some  distsnce,  but  could  still  hear  me 
say,  *  Farewell ;  to  back  and  pay  my  respects  to  Colonel  Moller.' 

<<  When  I  had  gone  about  half  a  verst  with  my  new  companions^  I 
saw  behind  a  tall  monumental  mound  (kuxttan)  fourteen  Tchetchenzes : 
they  were  the  Naibs'  guard,  who  soon  joined  us.  I  had  to  give  each  of 
them  my  hand,  and  exchange  salutations  with  them  all,  saying:  *  You 
young  people,  will  you  really  conduct  me  in  safety  to  your  cUeftain?' 
'  We  will  attempt  it,  the  horsemen  rallied ;  then  fell  bacJk  some  distanoe, 
and  sang  in  a  loud  deafening  roice  a  hymn,  which  is  termed,  'La  ilia 
in'Allahr 

^  We  then  continued  our  journey  merrily  into  the  hills,  and  soon 
erossed  an  arm  of  the  Argun,  which  divides  here  into  three  branches. 
On  the  road  we  freqnentiy  passed  the  fJEurms  of  hostile  Tchetchenaes,  whidli 
are  here  called  <  Rutan/  Our  road  was  bad,  at  times  very  fatiguing,  so 
that  we  were  forced  to  travel  chiefly  on  foot,  as  the  road  led  continually 
up  and  down  hill  and  through  a  dense  forest.  In  the  forest  we  saw  wild 
hogs,  which  collect  in  vast  herds,  and  live  on  the  bark  of  the  plane-tree 
(Tdidnar).  The  latter  grow  in  immense  numbers  and  attain  an  extra- 
ordinary neieht  The  most  fstiguing  portion  of  the  journey  was  the 
passage  of  the  Shbnt  Mountain :  we  were  all  obliged  to  scale  it  on  foot, 
and  one  of  tiie  eaeort  led  my  horse.  I  conjectured,  and  my  opinion  was 
subsequently  confirmed,  tiiat  I  was  purposely  led  by  this  &uguing  route; 
lor  they  suspected  that  I  wanted  to  make  notes  of  the  country  and  the 
roads.  It  was  not  till  the  seventh  day  that  we  reached  the  village  of 
DatchenBarsa,  where  the  Naib  Duba  resides,  in  whose  house  I  passed  the 
night     In  the  court-yard  I  noticed  a  solitary  cannon,  which  a  sentinel 


i  after  our  arrival,  all  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  village  came  to  the 
abode  of  the  Naib,  among  tiiem  Egie  Hadji  and  Tchuka,  Duba's  &ther : 
they  seated  themselves  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house  and  drank  Russian 
tea  beneath  an  open  gallery,  w&di  they  call  hace  tekardag.  We  were 
witnesses  of  the  meny  behaviour  of  the  Naib's  servants  towards  the 
crowd  of  curious  natives  who  filled  the  house:  they  eventually  armed 
themselves  with  sticks,  attacked  the  mob,  and  drove  them  away  with  the 
words  :  *  Who  are  yon  ?  what  do  yon  want  ?  Did  you  never  see  a 
Russian  befiue?' 

^Wepaased  the  evening  in  pleasant  conversatbn;  I  had  excellent 
food  g^ven  me,  and  a  separate  sleeping  apartment.  The  next  morning  we 
started  again,  passed  over  terrible  mountains,  and  crossed  another  brimeh 
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of  the  Aigun  in  die  Tieinity  of  Ulaskart,  where  Tajir  resides.  We  zoadtt 
DO  stay  hm^  hut  again  passed  a  hill  and  arrived  at  the  village  of  MchtajurtL 
On  the  other  side  of  the  latter  we  asain  reached  fmit^l  hills,  forests^ 
locksy  and  precipices,  and  all  these  impediments  had  to  he  surmomited 
hefore  we  at  last  reached  an  immense  valley,  in  the  centre*  of  which  is 
ntnated  the  village  of  Vedenno.  To  theeas^  ahout  four  versts  from  this 
village,  we  perceived  a  small  opening  in  die  mountains,  bounded  to  the 
right  by  wooded  hills,  on  the  left  by  a  terrible  ravine,  through  which  the 
Chlilo  flows.  In  the  centre  of  this  opening  a  plateau  was  visible,  upon 
wUdi  stood  a  castie  surrounded  by  various  buildings.  This  inaccessible 
spot  is  called  Davy-Vedenno,  and  is  Schamyl's  residence. 

^  In  the  castle  there  is  only  one  gate,  and  opposite  this  gate  within  the 
fortress  is  a  tower  with  a  single  gun  to  defend  the  entrance.  Schamyl's 
castle  is  surrounded  by  two  rows  of  heavy  upright  posts  driven  firmly 
into  the  scnl,  between  which  clay  has  been  stamped  in.  Somewhat  to 
the  right  of  the  fortress  is  a  separate  village  for  the  Murides,  and  at  a 
short  mstance  from  that  a  powder  magazine,  defended  by  a  guard. 
Before  the  fortress  lies  a  small  aul,  where  artisans  principally  reside,  and 
among  them  there  is  even  a  watchmaker.  A  stream  has  been  led  from  the 
hills  into  the  centre  of  the  fortress,  and  collected  in  a  huge  tank,  which  is 
called  the  '  Bathing-place,'  as  the  men  and  horses  nsuaily  bathe  in  it. 
The  water  flows  from  die  tank  into  a  precipitous  ravine,  and  thenoe  to 
the  Chlilo  stream.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  spot  is  the  provision 
store,  filled  with  a  stock  of  maize,  com,  and  millet.  All  this  is  preserved 
in  larg^  casks. 

^'  I  reached  Dargy-Vedenno  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day,  and 
was  lodeed  in  the  house  of  Egie  Hadji.  On  the  first  day  Schamyl  did 
not  receive  me,  because  no  information  had  yet  been  collected  as  to  tbe 
cause  of  my  arrival,  and  Schamyl  suspected  I  might  have  come  with  some 
special  commission  from  the  subjected  auls.  This  information  was  being 
collected  during  three  days,  and  for  the  whole  of  that  time  I  hovered 
between  life  and  death ;  because  in  the  event  of  un&vourable  reports 
about  me,  my  death  would  have  been  inevitable.  However,  I  was  wdl 
treated,  as  regarded  eating  and  drinking,  and  although  I  trembled  witii 
apprehension,  I  retained  my  external  calmness.  On  the  third  day 
Schamyl  invited  me  to  supper  in  his  '  Stranger's  House,'  where  those 
nsuaily  dine  who  are  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Im&m.  This  house  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  fortress.  Here  I  was  reoeived  after  the  Mussulman  &shion 
in  a  very  horoitable  manner.  Towards  the  end  of  the  repast  pillau  was 
served  up,  and  I  noticed,  to  my  astonishment,  that  all  the  guests — ^and  there 
were  a  score  of  them — after  eating  the  pillau,  grew  very  excited,  wrinkled 
their  foreheads  angrily,  and  began  to  regard  me  in  a  most  hostile  flEUshion. 
In  astonishment  and  extreme  terror  I  thought  to  myself :  '  Have  they 
treated  you  so  well  hitherto  in  order  to  cut  off  your  head  afterwards  r 
Still,  in  spite  of  these  thoughts,  I  retained  my  external  calm  bearinc^,  was 
silent,  regarded  my  companions,  and  finally  consoled  myself  witn  the 
reflection :  <  It  is  probably  the  fashion  among  them  to  look  angry  after 
eating  pillau,  and  whisper  in  each  other's  ear.'  I  attempted  to  address 
some  questions  to  my  next-hand  neighbours,  but  no  one  returned  me 
an  answer. 

^  After  the  pillau,  small  cakes  were  handed  round,  made  of  maiie  floor. 


so  Oh  the  Turiisk  Question. 

the  shores  of  Russia,  Pnusia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the  attitade  to  be 
assnmed  by  the  three  last-named  powers  miist  be  a  source  of  some  soli- 
atude.  They  will  remain  neutral  if  they  can.  If  they  cannot,  doubtless 
their  interests,  rather  than  their  sympathies^  will  decide  the  question. 
Speaking  of  Turkey,  he  says,  *^  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  Europe,  which  lies  under  the  dominion  of  Turicey. 
We  behold  here  a  collection  of  rich  and  beautiful  lands,  in  extent  not 
much  less  than  France,  certainly  larger  thsn  Spain,  England,  or  Prassia, 
which  formerly  constituted  one  of  the  mightiest  and  most  civilised  realms 
of  Europe,  imder  the  dominion  of  a  baibarian  Asiatic  tribe,  as  far  re- 
moved from  European  civilisation  as  it  is  inimical  to  Christianity.'* 

After  alluding  to  the  past  power  of  Turkey,  and  the  period  of  the 
Crusades,  when  '^  the  science  of  war  in  Europe  was  in  its  infimcr,"  he 
dwells  on  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  dwindling  away;  now  it 
has  already  been  despoiled  by  Russia ;  on  the  independence  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallacfaia,  governed  by  their  hospodars ;  and  remarks  lliat  the 
vexy  army  of  the  Sultan  is  in  such  a  conation  as  to  require  to  be  dis- 
ciplined by  foreign  officers.  He  divides  the  inhabitants  of  European 
l\irkey  as  follows: 

Turks  1,100,000 

Slavonians  7,200,000 

Rumani ,  Moldavians,  Wallachians 4,000,000 

Amaoiits,  Epirotes 1,500,000 

Greeks 1,000,000 

Armenians 400,000 

Jews 70,000 

Tartars 280,000 

15,500,000 

But  aocording  io  their  xdigion : 

Mahometans 8,800,000 

Greeks  and  Armenians 11^370,000 

Catholics 260,000 

Jews 70,000 

15,500,000 

Our  Danish  politician  laments  that  the  peace  of  Europe  should  be  dis- 
turbed for  the  maintenance  of  a  state  which  has  already  fallen  into  decay, 
and  is,  he  thinks,  doomed  to  extinction  as  a  European  power.  He  says: 
^*  At  this  moment  the  great  powers  are  standing  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
ready  to  compel  Russia  to  loosen  her  grasp  upon  Turkey,  and  declara- 
tions are  heai^  from  Lords  Russell  and  Palmerston,  and  other  statesmen 
and  diplomatists,  that  '  the  integrity  of  Turkey  in  its  present  state  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.'  But 
should  what  we  are  seeking  to  prove  be  correct,  that  on  the  contrary,  a 
dissolution  and  partition  of  the  Turkish  empire  would  lead  to  great  and 
important  results,  and  that  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  far  from 
bemg  destroved  by  such  an  event,  would  thereby  be  in  a  very  different 
manner,  and  much  more  permanentiy  settled ;  then  it  will  surely  be 
deeply  to  be  lamented,  that,  perhaps  at  the  most  critical  moment,  the 
Btatesmen  and  diplomatists  of  Europe  should  dose  their  eyes  against  the 
right  solvmg  of  the  Turkish  question,  and  find  it  justifiable  to  involve 
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the  whole  of  Europe  in  certuoly  a  most  dreadful,  roost  bloody,  and  in  its 
results,  probably  most  unfortunate  war,  in  order  to  maintain  an  equipoise 
that  is  of  little  consequence,  and  a  state  that,  from  its  first  existence^  has 
been  a  blot  upon  Europe." 

Yet,  howerer  weak,  or  however  £Biulty  the  Porte  may  be,  Rus&a  has 
dearly  no  right  to  take  upon  itself  to  coerce  it;  and  Russia's  determina- 
tion, in  spite  of  treaties,  and  in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  the  leading 
states  of  Europe,  to  invade  Turkey,  proves  that  it  is  actuated  by  the  love 
of  plunder,  and  the  desire  of  still  farther  extending  its  already  unwiekUy 
dominion.  The  Danish  author,  however,  seems  to  think  that,  war  or  no 
war,  the  doom  of  Mahometan  Turkey  is  sealed,  and  its  down£Ed  certain. 
But  he  does  not  strengthen  his  arguments  by  adverting  to  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy.  There  are  many  in  England  who  participate  in  his  anticipa- 
tion of  the  approaching  down&l  of  Turkey,  but  most  of  those  persons 
ground  their  belief  on  the  interpretation  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  A 
part  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel  is  pointed  out,  as  iq>plying  to  the 
overduow  of  the  Ottoman  empire :  "  The  king  of  the  north  shsJl  come 
against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  with  many 
ships;  and  he  shall  enter  into  the  countries,  and  shall  overthrow  and  paas 
over." 

Again,  that  passage  in  the  Revelation  which  speaks  of  the  pouring  out  of 
ibesixth  t;ia/  is  believed  to  refer  to  the  destruction  of  Turkey  as  a  kingdom. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Fleming,  a  Scotch  divine,  in  a  work  originally  pub- 
lished in  1701,  entitled  '' Apocalyptical  E:ey/'  said:  "Seeing  that  the 
sixth  trumpet  brought  the  Turks  from  beyond  Euphrates,  from  their 
crossing  which  river  they  date  their  rise ;  this  sixth  vial  dries  up  their 
waves  and  exhausts  thev  power,  as  the  means  and  way  to  prepare  and 
dispose  the  eastern  kings  and  kingdoms  to  renounce  their  heathenish 
and  Mahometan  errors^  in  order  to  their  receiving  and  embracing  Chris- 
tianity.'' Fleming  calculated  that  the  Turkish  monarchy  would  be  totally 
destroyed  between  1848  and  1900. 

To  those  who  read  in  the  mysterious  and  veiled  words  of  Scripture- 
prophecy  the  iq>proaching  dismemberment  of  Turkey  and  downfied  of  the 
Ottoman  power,  the  aggressive  acts  of  Russia  in  the  Danulnaa  pro- 
vinces and  the  Black  Sea  must  appear  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  designs 
of  Providence:  a  belief  which,  fostered  by  the  influence  of  the  ecde- 
siastics  of  the  Greek  Church,  is  said  to  prevail  to  a  great  extent  in  Russia 
itself,  and  to  create  a  kind  of  feinatical  endiusiasm  in  favour  of  the  war 
which  now  would  seem  inevitable. 

Our  author  assigns  to  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question  vast  and 
almost  world-wide  consequences;  and  in  his  eyes  the  settlement  of  this 

rrtion,  and  the  spoliation  of  Turkey,  would  seem  one  and  the  same 
g.  The  annihilation  of  the  Mahometan  power  in  Europe,  and  the 
partition  of  the  Ottoman  empire  among  Christian  states,  he  looks  upon 
as  the  stepping-stone  to  the  re-oi^g^isation  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  to  a  political  adjustment  and  geographical  division  of  Europe,  which 
shall  lead  to,  nay  ensure,  permanent  peace  in  future.  Not  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  himself  insists  more  strongly  (sea  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour's  pub- 
lished letters)  on  the  positively  ^^dying^  state  of  Turkey,  than  does  the 
Danish  writer ;  both  parcel  out  the  possessions  of  the  approaching  de- 
funct; but  there  is  this  difference  between  their  arnuDjKenient%  that  whereas 
the  Czar  excludes  Franoe  fiwm  any  share  of  the  spous  of  the  Mahometani^ 
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ihe  sbores  of  Rusna,  PnuBta,  Sweden,  and  Denmaric,  the  atdtode  i»  be 
assumed  by  tbe  three  last-named  powers  must  be  a  source  of  some  soli- 
eitude.  Tliey  will  remain  neutral  if  they  can.  If  they  cannot,  doubtless 
their  interests^  rather  than  their  sympathies,  will  decide  the  question. 
Speaking  of  Turkey,  he  says,  *^  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  Europe,  which  lies  under  the  dominion  of  Turkey. 
We  behold  here  a  collection  of  rich  and  beautiful  lands,  in  extent  not 
much  less  than  France,  certainly  larger  than  Spain,  England,  or  I^rassia, 
which  formerly  constituted  one  of  the  mightiest  and  most  civilised  realms 
of  Europe,  under  the  dominion  of  a  barbarian  Asiatic  tribe,  as  far  le* 
moved  from  European  civilisation  as  it  is  inimical  to  Christianity.'* 

After  alluding  to  the  past  power  of  Turkey,  and  the  period  of  the 
Crusades,  when  *^  the  science  of  war  in  Europe  was  in  its  infimcr,"  he 
dwells  on  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  dwindling  away;  now  it 
has  already  been  despoiled  by  Russia ;  on  the  independence  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallaefaia,  governed  by  their  hospodars ;  and  remarks  that  the 
very  army  of  the  Sultan  is  in  such  a  condition  as  to  require  to  be  dis- 
ciplined by  foreign  officers.  He  divides  the  inhabitants  of  European 
TWkey  as  follows : 

Turks  1,100,000 

Slavonians  7,200,000 

Rumani,  Moldavians,  Wallachians 4,000,000 

Arnaonts,  Epirotes 1,500,000 

Greeks 1,000,000 

Armenians 400,000 

Jews 70,000 

Tartars 230,000 

15,500,000 

But  aocording  to  their  xdigion : 

Mahometans  8,800,000 

Greeks  and  Armenians 11^370,000 

Catholics 260,000 

Jew* 70,000 

15,500,000 

Oiur  Danish  politician  laments  that  the  peace  of  Europe  should  be  dis- 
turbed for  the  maintenance  of  a  state  which  has  already  fallen  into  decay, 
and  is,  he  tiiinks,  doomed  to  extinction  as  a  European  power.  He  says: 
**  At  this  moment  the  great  powers  are  standing  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
ready  to  compel  Russia  to  loosen  her  grasp  upon  Turkey,  and  declara- 
tions are  heai^  from  Lords  Russell  and  Palmerston,  and  other  statesmen 
and  diplomatists,  that  <  the  integrity  of  Turkey  in  its  present  state  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.'  But 
should  what  we  are  seeking  to  prove  be  correct,  that  on  the  contrary,  a 
dissolution  and  partition  of  the  Turkish  empire  would  lead  to  great  and 
important  results,  and  that  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  fisir  from 
bemg  destroyed  by  such  an  event,  would  thereby  be  in  a  very  different 
manner,  and  much  more  permanently  settled ;  then  it  will  surely  be 
deeply  to  be  lamented,  that,  perhaps  at  the  most  critical  moment,  the 
Btatesmen  and  diplomatists  of  Europe  should  dose  their  eyes  against  the 
right  solving  of  the  Turkish  question,  and  find  it  justimible  to  involve 
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the  whole  of  Europe  in  ceitaioly  a  most  dreadful,  most  bloody,  and  in  its 
results,  probably  most  unfortunate  war,  in  order  to  maintain  an  equipoise 
that  is  of  little  consequence,  and  a  state  that,  from  its  first  existence;^  has 
been  a  blot  upon  Eun^." 

Yet,  however  weak,  or  however  faulty  the  Porte  may  be,  Russia  has 
clearly  no  right  to  take  upon  itself  to  coerce  it;  and  Russia's  determina- 
tion, in  spite  of  treaties,  and  in  spite  of  remonstrances  firom  the  leading 
states  of  Europe,  to  invade  Turkey,  proves  that  it  is  actuated  by  the  love 
of  plunder,  and  the  desire  of  still  farther  extending  its  already  unwieklly 
dominion.  The  Danish  author,  however,  seems  to  think  that,  war  or  no 
war,  the  doom  of  Mahometan  Turkey  is  sealed,  and  its  down£Ed  certain. 
Bat  he  does  not  strengthen  his  arguments  by  adverting  to  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy.  There  are  many  in  England  who  pardcipate  in  his  anticipa- 
tion of  the  approaching  downfed  of  Turkey,  but  most  of  those  persons 
ground  their  belief  on  the  interpretation  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  A 
part  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel  is  pointed  out,  as  iq>plying  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  empire :  **  The  king  of  the  north  shall  come 
against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  with  many 
ships;  and  he  shall  enter  into  the  countries,  and  shall  overthrow  and  paas 
over." 

Again,  that  passage  in  the  Revelation  which  speaks  of  the  pouring  out  of 
the  sixth  vial  is  believed  to  refer  to  the  destruction  of  Turkey  as  a  kingdom. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Fleming,  a  Scotch  divine,  in  a  work  originally  pub- 
lished in  1701,  entitled  ^  Apocalyptical  Key,"  said :  '^  Seeing  tliat  the 
sixth  trumpet  brought  the  Turks  from  beyond  Euphrates,  from  tfadr 
crossmg  which  river  they  date  their  rise ;  this  sixth  vial  dries  up  their 
waves  and  exhausts  their  power,  as  the  means  and  way  to  prepare  and 
dispose  the  eastern  kings  and  kingdoms  to  renounce  their  heathenish 
and  Mahometan  errors^  in  order  to  their  receiving  and  embracing  Chris- 
tianity." Fleming  calculated  that  the  Turkish  monarchy  would  be  totally 
destroyed  between  1848  and  1900. 

To  those  who  read  in  the  mysterious  and  veiled  words  of  Scripture- 
prophecy  the  approaching  dismemberment  of  Turkey  and  downfied  of  the 
Ottoman  power,  tiie  aggressive  acts  of  Russia  in  the  Danubiaa  pro- 
vinces and  the  Bkck  Sea  must  appear  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  designs 
of  Providence :  a  belief  which,  fostered  by  tiie  influence  of  the  eccle- 
siastics of  die  Greek  Church,  is  said  to  prevail  to  a  great  extent  in  Rossia 
itself,  and  to  create  a  kind  of  fanatical  entiiusiasm  in  &vour  of  the  war 
which  now  would  seem  inevitable. 

Our  author  assigns  to  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question  vast  and 
almost  world-wide  consequences;  and  in  his  eyes  the  settiement  of  this 
question,  and  the  spoliation  of  Turkey,  would  seem  one  and  the  same 
thing.  The  annihilation  of  tiie  Mahometan  power  in  Europe,  and  the 
partition  of  the  Ottoman  empire  among  Christian  states,  he  looks  upon 
as  the  stepping-stone  to  the  re-oiganisation  of  tiiis  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  to  a  political  adjustment  and  geographical  division  of  Europe,  which 
shall  lead  to,  nay  ensure,  permanent  peace  in  future.  Not  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  himseu  insists  more  stionglv  (sea  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour's  pub- 
lished letters)  on  the  positively  ^^ dying*  state  of  Turkey,  than  does  the 
Danish  writer ;  both  parcel  out  the  possessbns  of  the  approaching  de- 
funct; but  there  is  this  difiexence  between  their  arnuDtfenient%  tiiat  whereas 
tile  Czar  excludes  Fraaoe  fieom  any  share  of  tiie  spous  of  tiae  Mahometani^ 
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the  sbores  of  Russia,  PnuBia,  Sweden,  and  Denmaric,  the  attitade  io  be 
assumed  by  the  three  btst-named  powers  must  be  a  source  of  some  soli-* 
atude.  They  will  remain  neutral  if  they  can.  If  they  cannot,  doubtless 
their  interests,  rather  than  their  sympathies,  will  decide  the  question. 
Speaking  of  Turkey,  he  says,  '<  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  Europe,  which  lies  under  the  dominion  of  Turicey. 
We  behold  here  a  collection  of  rich  and  beautiful  lands,  in  extent  not 
much  less  than  France,  certainly  larger  than  Spain,  England,  or  Pnissia, 
which  formerly  constituted  one  of  the  mightiest  and  most  civilised  realms 
of  Europe,  under  the  dominion  of  a  baroarian  Asiatic  tribe,  as  far  re- 
moved from  European  civilisation  as  it  is  inimical  to  Christianity.'* 

After  alluding  to  the  past  power  of  Turkey,  and  the  period  of  the 
Crusades,  when  '^  the  science  of  war  in  Europe  was  in  its  infitncTy''  he 
dwells  on  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  dwindling  away;  now  it 
has  already  been  despoiled  by  Russia ;  on  the  ind^ndence  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  governed  by  their  hospodars ;  and  remarks  that  tiie 
very  army  of  the  Sultan  is  in  such  a  condition  as  to  require  to  be  dis- 
ciplined by  foreign  officers.  He  divides  the  inhabitants  of  European 
l\irkey  as  follows: 

Turks  1,100,000 

Slavonians  7,200,000 

Rumani,  Moldavians,  Wallachians 4,000,000 

Arnaoiits,  Epirotes 1,500,000 

Greeks 1,000,000 

Armenians 400,000 

Jews 70,000 

Tartars 230,000 

15,500,000 

But  aocording  to  their  religion : 

Mahometans  8,800,000 

Greeks  and  Armenians 11^370,000 

Catholics 260,000 

Jews 70,000 

15,500,000 

Our  Danish  politician  laments  that  the  peace  of  Europe  should  be  dis- 
turbed for  the  maintenance  of  a  state  which  has  already  fallen  into  decay, 
and  is,  he  thinks,  doomed  to  extinction  as  a  European  power.  He  says: 
"  At  this  moment  the  great  powers  are  standing  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
ready  to  compel  Russia  to  loosen  her  grasp  upon  Turkey,  and  declara- 
tions are  heara  from  Lords  Russell  and  Palmerston,  and  other  statesmen 
and  diplomatists,  that  *  the  integrity  of  Turkey  in  its  present  state  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.'  But 
should  what  we  are  seeking  to  prove  be  correct,  that  on  the  contrary,  a 
dissolution  and  partition  of  the  Turkish  empire  would  lead  to  great  and 
important  results,  and  tiiat  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  far  from 
bemg  destroyed  by  such  an  event,  would  thereby  be  in  a  very  different 
manner,  and  much  more  permanentiy  settled ;  then  it  will  surely  be 
deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  perhaps  at  the  most  critical  moment,  the 
Btatesmen  and  diplomatists  of  Europe  should  dose  their  eyes  against  tiie 
right  solving  of  the  Turkish  question,  and  find  it  justinable  to  involve 
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the  whole  of  Europe  in  ceitaioly  a  most  dreadful,  most  bloody,  and  in  its 
lesulto,  probably  most  unfortunate  war,  in  order  to  maintain  an  equipoise 
that  b  of  little  consequence,  and  a  state  that,  from  its  first  existence,  has 
been  a  blot  upon  Eun^." 

Yet,  however  weak,  or  however  bnlty  the  Porte  may  be,  Rus&a  has 
clearly  no  right  to  take  upon  itself  to  coerce  it;  and  Russia's  determina- 
tion, in  spite  of  treaties,  and  in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  the  leading 
states  of  Europe,  to  invade  Turkey,  proves  that  it  is  actuated  by  the  love 
of  {dunder,  and  the  desire  of  still  farther  extending  its  already  unwieklly 
dominion.  The  Danish  author,  however,  seems  to  think  that,  war  or  no 
war,  the  doom  of  Mahometan  Turkey  is  sealed,  and  its  downfiBd  certain. 
But  he  does  not  strengthen  his  arguments  by  adverting  to  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy.  There  are  many  in  England  who  participate  in  his  anticipa- 
tion of  the  approaching  down&l  of  Turkey,  but  most  of  those  persons 
ground  their  belief  on  the  interpretation  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  A 
part  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel  is  pointed  out,  as  iq>plying  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  empire :  *'  The  king  of  the  north  sh^  come 
against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  with  many 
ships;  and  he  shall  enter  into  the  countries,  and  shall  overthrow  and  pan 
over. 

Again,  that  passage  in  the  Revelation  which  speaks  of  the  pouring  out  of 
the  sixth  vial  is  believed  to  refer  to  the  destruction  of  Turkey  as  a  kingdom. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Fleming,  a  Scotch  divine,  in  a  work  originally  pub- 
lished in  1701,  entitled  "^  Apocalyptical  E:ey/'  said :  "  Seeing  that  the 
sixth  trumpet  brought  the  Tnrlcs  from  beyond  Euphrates,  from  tfadr 
crossing  which  river  they  date  their  rise  ;  this  sixth  vial  dries  up  their 
waves  and  exhausts  their  power,  as  the  means  and  way  to  prepare  and 
dispose  the  eastern  kings  and  kingdoms  to  renounce  thdr  heathenish 
and  Mahometan  enors^  in  order  to  their  receiving  and  embracing  Chris- 
tianity." Fleming  calculated  that  the  Turkish  monarchy  would  be  totally 
destroyed  between  1848  and  1900. 

To  those  who  read  in  the  mysterious  and  veiled  words  of  Scripture- 
prophecy  the  approaching  dismemberment  of  Turkey  and  downfied  of  the 
Ottoman  power,  the  aggressive  acts  of  Russia  in  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces and  the  Black  Sea  must  appear  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  designs 
of  Providence:  a  belief  which,  fostered  by  the  influence  of  the  eccle- 
siastics of  the  Greek  Church,  is  said  to  prevail  to  a  great  extent  in  Russia 
itself,  and  to  create  a  kind  of  fanatical  entiiusiasm  in  favour  of  the  war 
which  now  would  seem  inevitable. 

Our  author  assigns  to  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question  vast  and 
almost  world-wide  consequences;  and  in  his  eyes  the  settiement  of  this 
question,  and  the  spoliation  of  Turkey,  would  seem  one  and  the  same 
tlung.  The  annihilation  of  tiie  Mahometan  power  in  Europe,  and  the 
partitkm  of  the  Ottoman  empire  among  Christian  states,  he  looks  upon 
as  the  stepping-stone  to  the  re-oiganisation  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  to  a  political  adjustment  and  geographical  division  of  Europe,  which 
shall  lead  to,  nay  ensure,  permanent  peace  in  future.  Not  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  himseu  insists  more  stnmglv  (sea  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour's  pub- 
lished letters)  on  the  positively  ^^dyinff*  state  of  Turkey,  than  does  the 
Danish  writer ;  both  parcel  out  the  possessions  of  the  approaching  de- 
funct; but  there  is  this  diSerence  between  th^arTaiigenient%  that  whereas 
the  Czar  exdudesFraaoa  fimm  any  share  of  the  spom  of  tiieMahoinataiis^ 
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ihe  shores  of  Russia,  Fnuma,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the  attitade  to  he 
assumed  by  the  three  last*4iamed  powers  must  be  a  source  of  some  soli-^ 
eitnde.  They  will  remain  neutral  if  they  can.  If  they  cannot,  doubtless 
their  interests^  raAer  than  their  sympathies,  will  decide  the  question. 
Speaking  of  Turkey,  he  says,  ^<  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  Europe,  which  lies  under  the  dominion  of  Turkey. 
We  behold  here  a  collection  of  rich  and  beautiful  lands,  in  extent  not 
much  less  dian  France,  certainly  larger  than  Spain,  England,  or  I^ssia, 
which  formerly  constituted  one  of  the  mightiest  and  most  civilised  realms 
of  Europe,  under  the  dominion  of  a  barbarian  Asiatic  tribe,  as  far  ze* 
moved  from  European  civilisation  as  it  is  inimical  to  Christianity.'* 

After  alluding  to  the  past  power  of  Turkey,  and  the  period  of  the 
Crusades,  when  <'  the  science  of  war  in  Europe  was  in  its  infancnr/'  he 
dwells  on  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  dwindling  away;  now  it 
has  already  been  despoiled  by  Russia;  on  the  independence  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  governed  by  their  hospodars ;  and  remarks  that  the 
rery  army  of  the  Sultan  is  in  such  a  conmtion  as  to  require  to  he  dis- 
ciplined by  foreign  officers.  He  divides  the  inhabitants  of  European 
T^key  as  follows: 

Turks  1,100,000 

Slavonians  7,200,000 

Rumani,  Moldavians,  Wallachians 4,000,000 

Amaonts,  Epirotes 1,500,000 

Greeks 1,000,000 

Armenians 400,000 

Jews 70,000 

Tartan 230,000 

15.500,000 

But  aocotding  to  their  religion : 

Mahometans  8,800,000 

Greeks  and  Armenians 11,370,000 

Catholics 260,000 

Jews 70,000 

15.500,000 

Our  Danish  politician  laments  that  the  peace  of  Europe  should  be  dis- 
turbed for  the  maintenance  of  a  state  whicn  has  already  Mien  into  decay, 
and  is,  he  thinks,  doomed  to  extinction  as  a  European  power.  He  says: 
^*  At  this  moment  the  great  powers  are  standing  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
ready  to  compel  Russia  to  loosen  her  grasp  upon  Turkey,  and  declara- 
tions are  heard  from  Lords  Russell  and  Falmerston,  and  other  statesmen 
and  diplomatists,  that  '  the  integrity  of  Turkey  in  its  present  state  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.'  But 
should  what  we  are  seeking  to  prove  be  correct,  that  on  the  contrary,  a 
dissolution  and  partition  of  the  Turkish  empire  would  lead  to  great  and 
important  results,  and  that  the  balance  of^  power  in  Europe,  far  from 
bemg  destroyed  by  such  an  event,  would  thereby  be  in  a  very  different 
manner,  and  much  more  permanently  settled ;  then  it  will  surely  be 
deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  perhaps  at  the  most  critical  moment,  the 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  of  Europe  should  dose  their  eyes  against  the 
right  solving  of  tiie  Turkish  question,  and  find  it  justinable  to  involve 
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the  whole  of  Europe  in  oerUloiy  a  most  dreadful,  most  bloody,  and  in  its 
results,  probably  most  unfortunate  war,  in  order  to  maintain  an  equipoise 
that  is  of  little  consequence,  and  a  state  that,  from  its  first  existence^  has 
been  a  blot  upon  Europe." 

Yet,  however  weak,  or  however  &alty  the  Porte  may  be,  Russia  has 
clearly  no  right  to  take  upon  itself  to  coerce  it;  and  Russia's  determina- 
tion, in  spite  of  treaties,  and  in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  the  leading 
states  of  Europe,  to  invade  Turkey,  proves  that  it  is  actuated  by  the  lore 
of  plunder,  and  the  desixe  of  still  fie^her  extending  its  already  unwieldly 
dominion.  The  Danish  author,  however,  seems  to  think  that,  war  or  no 
war,  the  doom  of  Mahometan  Turkey  is  sealed,  and  its  downflEd  certain. 
Bat  he  does  not  strengthen  his  arguments  by  adverting  to  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy.  There  are  many  in  England  who  participate  in  his  anticipa- 
tion of  the  approaching  downfiil  of  Turkey,  but  most  of  those  persons 
ground  their  belief  on  we  interpretation  of  portions  of  the  Scrqptozes.  A 
part  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel  is  pointed  out,  as  applying  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  empire :  *'  The  king  of  the  north  shall  come 
against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  with  many 
ships;  and  he  shall  enter  into  the  countries,  and  shall  overthrow  and  pass 
over." 

Again,  that  passage  in  the  Revelation  which  speaks  of  the  pouring  out  of 
ihe  sixth  vial  is  believed  to  refer  to  the  destruction  of  Turkey  as  a  kingdom. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Flenung,  a  Scotch  divine,  in  a  work  originally  pub- 
lished in  1701,  entitled  ^^  .^apocalyptical  Key,"  said :  "  Seeing  tlutt  the 
sixth  trumpet  hrought  the  Turlu  from  beyond  Euphrates^  from  their 
crossing  which  river  they  date  their  rise ;  this  sixth  vial  dries  up  their 
waves  and  exhausts  their  power,  as  the  means  and  way  to  prepare  and 
dispose  the  eastern  kings  and  kingdoms  to  renounce  their  heathenish 
and  Mahometan  errors,  in  order  to  their  receiving  and  embracing  Chris- 
tianity." Fleming  calculated  that  the  Turkish  monarchy  would  be  totally 
destroyed  between  1848  and  1900. 

To  those  who  read  in  the  mysterious  and  veiled  words  of  Scripture- 
prophecy  the  approaching  dismemberment  of  Turkey  and  downj&d  of  the 
Ottoman  power,  the  aggressive  acts  of  Russia  in  the  Danubiaa  pro- 
vinces and  the  Black  Sea  must  appear  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  designs 
of  Providence:  a  belief  whidi,  fostered  by  the  influence  of  the  code* 
siastics  of  the  Greek  Church,  is  said  to  prevail  to  a  great  extent  in  Rosaa 
itself,  and  to  create  a  kind  of  famatical  enthusiasm  in  &vottr  of  the  war 
which  now  would  seem  inevitable. 

Our  author  assigns  to  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question  vast  and 
almost  wodd-wide  consequences;  and  in  his  eyes  the  settlement  of  this 
question,  and  the  spoliation  of  Turkey,  would  seem  one  and  the  same 
thin^.  The  annihilation  of  the  Mahometan  power  in  Europe,  and  the 
partition  of  the  Ottoman  empire  among  Christian  states,  he  looks  upon 
as  the  stepping-stone  to  the  re-ozganisation  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  to  a  political  adjustment  and  geographical  division  of  Europe,  which 
shall  lead  to,  nay  ensure,  permanent  peace  in  future.  Not  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  himself  insbts  more  strongly  (see  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour's  pub- 
lished letters)  on  the  positively  **(fyin^'  state  of  Turkey,  than  does  the 
Danish  writer ;  both  parcel  out  the  possessions  of  the  approaching  de- 
funct;  but  there  is  this  difference  between  their  anaiiMnents^  tiiat  whereas 
the  Czar  excludes  Franoe  from  any  slMoe  of  the  spoils  of  the  MahoinetaDS^ 
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ing  a  faTouritei  remarkedf  addressing  himself  to  our  cloten,  '*  Your  name  will 
go  down  to  posterity  for  braFer  actions  than  this."  Then  a  significant  laugh 
announced  to  all  who  had  any  hrains  at  all  in  what  different  senses  the  speech 
might  be  understood. 

The  honour  of  the  challenge  to  take  wine  was  duly  accepted.  And  if  a 
copy  of  this  report  of  it,  with  the  rest  of  the  volume,  get  behind  some  public 
or  private  shelf,  and  escape  the  annual  sweeping  off  of  ephemeral  octavos  for 
some  half-dozen  years  afler  its  date,  myself^  at  least,  will  be  quite  satisfied ; 
and  I  think  the  Siberian  motley,  if  he  should  hear  of  this,  ought  to  be  so 
likewise. 

From  Irkutsk,  Mr.  Hill  made  decidedly  the  most  interesting  trip  re- 
corded in  his  narrative — a  visit  to  the  border  towns  of  Siberia  and  Chiiui. 
To  effect  this  he  had  to  cross  the  great  lake  of  Baikal  on  the  ice.  The 
ice  was  about  six  feet  thick,  and  so  smooth  that  they  coul<l  not  w;alk  a 
step  upon  it,  and  so  transparent  as  to  be  sometimes  indistinguishable  from 
the  liquid  portion  of  the  element  beneath  it.  ^'  I  had  been  accustomed," 
says  Mr.  Hill,  who  is  an  old  Canadian  traveller,  ^*  to  travel  upon  ice  many 
years  hefore  this ;  but  I  never  before  trod  upon  an  invisible  solid  that 
covered  the  liquid  element  beneath  it."  The  interest  of  the  scene  was 
enhanced  on  his  return  by  a  very  remarkable  case  of  clearness  of  vision. 
When  scarcely  a  verst  from  the  land,  having  the  sun  at  their  backs,  they 
were  enabled  to  see  the  mountains  upon  the  opposite  coast,  and  the  scanty 
dress  in  which  nature  has  clothed  them,  as  distinctly  as  if  they  had  only 
been  five  versts  from  their  base,  although  they  were  sixty ! 

Kiachta,  the  Russian,  and  Maimatchin,  the  Chinese  frontier  towns, 
concerning  whose  intimacy  no  inconsiderable  commercial  jealousy  has 
been  entertained  in  Western  Europe,  are  situated  in  a  valley  at  a  point 
where  the  river  Selenga  forces  its  way  through  the  great  chain  of  the 
Altai  Mountains.  Nothing  could  be  better  chosen.  Kiachta  itself  is 
merely  a  kind  of  government  dependency  on  the  larger  town  of  Troits- 
kosavsk,  and  consists  of  a  wide  square,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  formed 
by  a  church,  while  upon  the  lower  are  houses  of  an  inferior  grade, 
between  which  short  streets  conduct  to  the  river.  On  the  fourth  side  is 
the  neutral  ground  between  the  two  great  empires,  and  a  palisade ;  at 
the  lower  end  of  which  there  is  a  gate,  and  a  guard-house  marks  the 
boundaiy.  Beyond  this  frail  defence,  at  the  distance  of  half,  a  verst, 
appeared  the  walk  of  the  Chinese  town,  above  which  were  seen  rising 
two  gaud^  pagodas,  and  one  or  two  gilded  stafis. 

Mr.  Hill  says  he  had  expected  to  find  here  a  little  Nishni  Novgorod. 
He  was,  therefore,  surprised  at  the  absence  of  all  appearance  of  business 
amidst  the  mightiest  commercial  transactions,  at  the  very  place  of  ex- 
change of  the  products  of  the  two  empires  to  the  value  annually  of  many 
millions  of  rubles.  This  our  traveller  informs  us  is  owing  to  the  busi- 
ness being  done  by  agents,  whose  principals  inhabit  the  larger  towns  of 
Siberia  and  Russia.  The  Russian  tea,  which  all  comes  through  this  gate 
in  the  Altai,  is  well  known  to  be  more  expensive  but  much  superior  to 
anything  that  reaches  this  country.  Mr.  Hill  attributes  this,  no  doubt 
correctly,  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  regions  from  whence  it  is  derived,  and 
which  are  most  ukely  northwards  of  the  tea  countries  which  supply  the 
British  and  American  markets.  If  Western  Europe  has  experienced 
some  jealousy  at  the  pleasant  and  ready  intercourse  enjoyed  by  the  Rus- 
sians with  China  at  this  frontier  town,  it  appears  that  the  Russians  also 
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entertained,  on  their  part,  no  small  suspicions  at  the  presence  there  of 
an  Englishman. 

Mr.  Hill  did  visit  Maimatchin,  however,  mainly  owbg  to  his  having 
been  mistaken  for  a  sausage  merchant.     He  was  even  feasted  by  the 
Chinese  governor,  and  attended  a  theatrical  performance,  accompanied 
by  the  usual  indecencies  of  those  kind  of  exhibitions  in  the  flowery  land. 
The  native  population  of  that  part  of  Siberia,  which  if  more  particu- 
larly comprised  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  is  composed  mainly  of  a 
tribe  of  Mongolian  origin,  called  Buriats  or  Bouriats,  who  profess  the 
Buddhist  religion,  and  have  their  own  undying  Lama,  called  Khomba. 
Mr.  Hill  repaured  from  Kiachta  to  Sugira  or  Sougira,  the  residence  of 
this  high  priest  of  the  Buriats.     Nothing,  he  relates,  that  he  had  heard 
of  the  Khomba  Lama's  dimensions  had  been  exaggerated.     "I  never 
before  saw  so  monstrous  a  spedmen  of  humanity.     We  have  had  our  £aA 
parsons,  and  many  nations  have  had  their  fatter  still.     But  the  Khomba 
Lama^  although — as  I  learned  afterwards — only  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  was  at  once  the  tallest,  the  stoutest,  and  the  fattest,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  deformed  in  feature,  of  all  men  I  ever  beheld.     Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  latter  defect,  which  seemed  rather  the  consequence  of  his 
£sitnes8  than  nature's  original  blemish,  there  was  evidently  a  predominance 
of  benevolence  in  his  expression,  which  made  his  countenance  even  agree- 
able when  he  spoke."    Faithful  to  the  tradition  of  his  people — we  were 
going  to  say  of  his  ancestors,  but  an  immortal  Lama  is  not  supposed  to 
have  any — ^die  Buriat  hierarch  lived  in  summer  in  a  felt  tent  of  large 
dimensions.     An  English  mission  was  established  some  time  back  among 
these  benighted  people,  but,  although  carried  on  with  much  zeal  and 
capability,  it  met  with  no  success.     ''  The  missionaries,"  said  a  Dutch 
.  lady  living  at  Selenginsk  to  Mr.  Hill,  ^'  had  all  the  zeal  and  perseverance 
of  the  Apostles,  but  they  wanted  their  power  of  working  miracles,  or  the 
aid  of  some  such  startling  circumstances  as  the  history  of  religious  revo- 
lutions has  often  presented  to  us,  and  without  which,  all  efforts  at  all 
times  to  convert  the  Buriats  will  be  equally  fruitless." 

The  journey  from  Irkutsk  to  Yakutsk — a  dbtance  of  upwards  of  a 
thousand  miles — is  much  facilitated  by  the  river  Lena,  wluch,  flowing 
some  distance  north-west  of  the  first-mentioned  cit^,  follows  a  course  a 
little  north  of  west  as  far  as  Yakutsk,  after  which  it  takes  a  more 
northerly  direction.  The  navigation  is  performed  in  square,  flat-bottomed 
craft,  having  a  covering  of  planks  for  a  roof,  and  which,  on  their  arrival 
at  their  destination,  are  broken  up.  It  is  not,  however,  all  progress  in 
these  wild  regions  of  water,  any  more  than  by  land.  First,  the  raft  stuck 
on  a  bank,  and,  beyond  Kirensk,  it  was  carried  by  the  current  into  an 
inundated  forest,  from  which  they  had  no  snuill  difficulty  in  extricating 
themselves.  The  scenery  in  parts  of  the  river  was  very  magnificent ;  the 
villages  were  inhabited  by  Tunguese  and  Yakuts,  and  steriet  was  so  abun- 
dant that  thirty  of  the  size  of  small  cod-fish  could  be  purchased  for  a 
pound  of  tobacco. 

Beyond  Yakutsk  the  country  was  exceedingly  swampy,  and  our  tra- 
veller became  frequently  involved  in  deep  morasses,  covered  with  under* 
wood  and  full  of  water,  in  some  places  reaching  above  the  horses'  knees. 
In  such  cases  a  clump  of  trees,  larger  than  the  remainder,  were  used  as  a 
landmark.  Several  of  these  swamps  were  more  than  twenty  versts  in 
breadth,  and  had  been  once  crossea  by  wooden  causeways,  now  broken 
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up,  snd  rtndering  the  itpoggle  of  hones  Aroagh  nnid  and  stakov  still 
more  difficult  and  dangerous.  It  was  on  tins  part  of  the  joamey  that  tht 
want  of  food  came  to  be  first  positively  f^t,  and  led  to  an  amusing 
sportbg  adrentuve. 

Our  condition  for  want  of  food  we  coukl  not  now  disguise  from  ourselvest 
was  becoming  akrniing,  and  as  soon  as  the  tent  was  erected,  we  held  a  fonnal 
council  of  all  the  party»  to  discuss  seriously  a  qtiestioo  which  we  bad  already 
informally  put  to  one  anotlier  during  the  day,  whether  we  should  not  kill  one 
of  the  horses,  to  satisfy  our  craving  appetites  and  escape  all  further  risks ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  body  of  councillors  of  any  crowned  head  in  the  world, 
whether  full  or  fasting,  or  puffing  the  chiboock  and  dozing,  ever  discussed  more 
dispassionately  any  vital  question  concerning  the  blood  of  their  own  species, 
than  we  deliberated  upon  and  discussed  this  questton,  touching  so  neany  our 
own  proper  safety  and  interests,  and  the  blood  only  of  a  single  quadmpra. 

The  xakoutes  pleaded  the  c^use  of  the  beasts  upon  the  score  of  humanity, 
as  we  could  not  help  thinking,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  regarded  our 
shaggv  companions,  while  we  talked  of  shedding  the  blood  of  one  of  them. 
Foxthemselves,  they  made  us  understand,  they  never  killed  one  of  their 
horses,  until  they  had  passed  five  whole  days  togetlier  without  any  sort  of 
food.  It  would  be  a  shame,  then,  we  said  to  each  otlier,  that  while  we  had  tea 
and  a  morsel  of  sugar,  and  the  prospect  before  us  of  better  and  more  lawful 
food  than  horseflesh,  to  destroy  one  of  the  creatures  given  us  to  relicTe  and 
lighten  our  labour,  and  even  to  refine  and  embellish  civilised  life,  and  not  to 
devour.  It  seesaed  as  if  it  would  he  mere  wantonness  and  gluttony.  It 
would,  at  least,  have  been  an  act  of  which  our  semi-barbarous  companions 
were  not  capable. 

This  important  question  being  tlius  set  at  rest,  the  merchant  and  myself 
took  our  guns,  and  stole  through  the  bushes  by  the  side  of  the  stream  near 
which  we  were  encamped,  with  our  thoughts  full  now  of  the  Mood  of  an 
enemy  instead  of  a  friend  of  our  species,  and  of  that  of  the  water-fowl,  both 
of  which  could  not  be  but  lawful  food,  and  very  good  if  we  could  get  them. 
And  we  determined  to  pmctise  all  the  cunning  we  were  naatefs  of  in  this  at- 
tempt to  supply,  if  it  were  possible,  our  natural  wants. 

As  we  advanced  slowly  and  cautiously,  sometimes  approacluag  the  edge  of 
the  wood  upon  our  hands  and  knees,  and  peeping  at  intervals  between  the 
bushes,  to  see  if  anything  were  floating  upon  the  stream,  I  thought  1  never 
enjoyed  sport  so  keenly  before. 

Wlien  we  rise  twice  or  thrice  a  day  from  a  foil  meal,  we  cannot  be  in  a  right 
frame  either  of  body  or  mind  for  the  proper  enjoyments  of  the  chase.  Our 
shiggish  spirits  then  want  the  true  incentive  to  action,  which  shotild  be  hungeri 
with  the  hope  before  us  of  filling  a.  craving  stomach.  I  could  remember  once 
before  being  for  a  time  dependent  upon  the  gun  for  food,  and  feeling  a  touch 
o£  the  charm  of  savage  life— for  every  condition  of  humanity  has  its  good  as 
well  as  its  evil — ^but  never  till  now  did  I  fulfy  comprehend  the  attachment  of 
the  sensitive,  not  drowsy  Indian,  to  his  manner  of  living,  which  »  found  never- 
theless to  be  so  great,  that  though  the  years  of  his  race,  as  he  cannot  but  know, 
are  already  numbered,  by  reason  of  his  refusiag  to  adopt  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
eivilised  man,  yet  lie  will  persist  rather  tlian  sow  and  reap,  or  attem^  to  ac- 
quire any  of  tlM  useful  arts  which  we  practise*  This,  indeed,  is  a  trait  in  tho 
oiaracter  of  thewild  maa^  which  those  wlio  labour  to  reclaim  and  save  his  race 
from  extinction,  appear  to  have  studied  far  too  little.  Touch  but  the  passions 
which  the  chase  excites,  which  are  the  very  essence  of  his  being,  by  other 
motives  to  action,  and  cease  at  the  same  time  to  fill  his  mind  with  revolting 
terrors  and  with  gloomy  impressions  of  futnrity,  such  as  are  taught  by  very 
good,  but  often,  certainly,  very  weak-auMted  men,  and  who  shall  say  that  all 
we  wish  to  effect  muf  not  be  accomplished  ? 

Aa  we  skulked  a^ag  th«  baaks  of  the  hffcok»  under  cover  of  the  bwhes, 
p«if)iag  out  and  surv€|yiag  the  stieam  at  iotervalsi  the  sli^hteat  noise  oauaed 
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hjr  the  wind,  or  farf  the  runniog  waten,  as  it  reached  oar  ears,  instantly  filled 
cor  imaginations  with  the  liveliest  images  that  hanger  and  hope  could  produce. 
One  minute  we  thought  we  heard  tiie  splashing  of  the  wings  of  a  whole  flock 
of  dudes  alighting  upon  the  water,  and  the  next  we  seemed  to  perceiFe,  hal^ 
concealed  by  the  dusky  fin  that  crowded  the  shores  apon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  a  fine  fat  bear  drinking  securely  at  the  stream.  The  most  hungry 
wolves  never  sought  more  eageily  for  a  lamb  quenching  his  thirst  at  a  brook, 
nor  the  wiliest  snake  to  catch  a  nobler  pre^  sleeping,  than  we  now  sought,  if 
perchance  we  might  find  a  bear  drinking  within  our  reach,  or  ducks  floating 
tranquilly  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 

While  we  were  thus  intently  bent  upon  oor  object,  suddenly  the  sound  of 
the  voice  of  some  bird  or  other,  whose  note  we  did  not  recognise,  reached  our 
attentive  eais.  We  now  pressed  the  ground  yet  more  gingerly  than  ever ;  and 
presently  we  observed  a  bkickbird  duppiog  from  tree  to  tree  and  from  brancii 
to  brandi,  among  the  tall  firs  around  us.  Our  attention,  thus  drawn  from  the 
pursuit  of  worthier  pr^,  was  now  fixed  upon  this  poor  bird ;  and,  lest  she 
should  escape  us,  we  determined  that  we  would  both  fire  at  her  together. 
Whether  it  were  that  it  was  her  hour  of  rest,  and  we  had  disturbed  her,  and 
she  was  not  yet  well  awake,  we  observed  that  she  had  not  her  natoial  voice, 
and  that  she  had  no  fear  of  us.  With  a  note  more  like  that  of  the  magpie  than 
that  oonmon  to  her  own  species,  she  flew  towards  us,  and  perched  upon  a  tree 
withia  less  than  half  gunshot  from  the  spot  upon  which  we  were  standing.  Yet 
so  eager  were  we  to  obtain  this  delicate  monel  for  oar  supper,  that  we  per* 
sisted  still  in  firing  at  the  same  moment;  and  the  triggers  were  no  sooner 
ppaUed  than  the  massacre  was  accomplished.  But  in  the  name  of  ail  the  spirits 
of  the  wood^  of  what  chagrin  to  us  woe  it  not  the  cause  1  At  the  report  of  our 
guns,  a  brace  of  ducks  froan  beneath  the  very  banks  of  the  river  upon  which  we 
tfod^  rose  from  the  water,  and  passing  within  shot  of  us,  flew  further  up  the 
stream*  We  seemed  like  merchants  who,  upon  the  loss  of  a  ship,  should  be 
found  to  have  insured  only  her  joUy^oat,  which  had  floated  safety  on  shore. 
And  again,  upon  picking  up  our  pr^,  we  had  the  misfortune  to  find  one-half 
oC  the  Utile  was  shot  away  into  the  air,  and  the  other  half  so  mangled,  that  it 
would  not  have  made  half  a  meal  for  a  sparrow-hawk ;  while,  witbout  making 
any  account  of  the  Yakoutes,  we  liad  to  divide  It  between  two  men  with  more 
eager  appetites  than  the  most  ravenous  eagles. 

Aenewed  hopes  and  fresh  excitement,  liowever,  soon  possessed  us.  We  had 
aft  least  seen  a  brace  of  fine  ducics  tliat,  we  agreed,  appeared,  as  they  flew  by  us, 
as  fat  and  plump  as  if  they  liad  been  bred  in  some  royal  aviary,  or  park ;  and 
they  were  still,  perhaps,  not  far  from  us.  Thus  we  loaded  again,  and  renewed 
our  pursuit  with  increased  cuontng  and  caution,  excited  by  fresh  and  greater 
hopes.  Not  a  fox  in  the  country  could  have  excelled  iia  in  these  necessary 
aceompUshments  for  the  ends  we  mid  in  view.  And  now,  after  creepiog  for  a 
few  hundred  yards,  and  peeping  out  upon  the  river  at  every  opening,  we  again 
espied  the  object  of  our  renewed  labours,  the  two  dneka,  floating  and  stemming 
the  current  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  I  never  wished  to  be  iwisible  tsll 
now,  nor  longed  to  have  even  such  wings  only  as  those  of  Cupid,  os  of  Ariel, 
or  of  some  sylph,  to  lighten  a  little  the  pressure  of  the  hands  and  kneea  upon 
the  ground. 

At  length,  after  creeping  on  as  close  to  the  earth  a»  serpents  in  s^t  of 
their  prey,  we  reached  an  aivaatageous  spot  from  which  to  take  our  aim^  with- 
out having  caaaed  ijxy  alarss.  As  we  were  not  quite  close  together,  and  the 
ducks  were  swimming  apart  from  each  other,  and  we  dared  not  speak  for  fear 
of  disturbii^  theas,  we  settled  by  signs  which  each  of  us  should  aim  at  t  and 
in  a  minute  the  triggers  were  drawn,  both  shots  were  fiital,  and  the  ducks 
turned  on  their  backs. 

But  our  prey  waa  not  yet  ascand.  The  current  which  the  birds  had  been 
slenuning  wluk  they  weva  swimming  vras  stiOBig,  and  tfaa  instant  they  tamed 
over  they  bMan  to  drift  rapidly  down  the  stream.  Hirt  at  jperednriag  this,  we 
both  plunged  into  the  water,  and  after  wading  for  a  short  distance,  found  our^ 
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selves  swimmio^.  However,  after  a  good  duckinff^tL  very  appropriate  term, 
from  whatever  it  mav  be  derived — we  finally  secured  our  prey,  and  we  luui 
the  satisfaction  to  find  thev  were  two  black  ducks,  and  quite  as  fat  as  they  had 
seemed.  Need  it  be  said,  upon  what  a  brave  mess  oistchee  we  supped  this 
evening,  and  with  what  new  vigour  we  were  inspired  for  the  prosecution  of 
our  next  day's  journey  ? 

On  ibis  part  of  the  journey  two  of  the  Yakuti  muleteers  were  killed 
by  the  bears. 

Tlie  tale  of  woes,  as  it  was  related  to  us,  was  as  follows : — Upon  the  party, 
who  were  all  natives,  mustering  their  horses  in  the  morning  previous  to  that 
of  the  present  day,  they  found  one  of  them  missing,  and  to  search  for  which 
one  of  the  men  remained  behind  afler  the  departure  of  the  rest.  But  as  this 
man  did  not  make  his  appearance  as  expected,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the 

Sarty,  two  of  his  companions  returned,  in  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  his 
etention  or  aid  his  search  for  the  missing  horse.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rest 
continued  their  march  until  they  stopped  for  their  accustomed  hour  of  repose 
at  noon,  when,  neither  of  the  men  that  had  returned  upon  their  steps  appeal^ 
ing,  the  cause  of  their  absence  was  discussed,  and  there  being  little  doubt  that 
some  accident  or  other  had  happened,  three  more  of  the  men,  as  the  rest  re« 
sumed  their  journey,  retraced  also  the  steps  of  the  caravan,  determined  at  all 
events  to  solve  the  mystexy.  These  men  saw  and  heard  nothing  either  of  the 
missing  man  or  the  rest,  until  their  arrival  at  the  spot  t^here  the  caravan  had 
passed  the  night.  But  after  now  commencing  a  search  in  the  wood  around, 
they  very  soon  stumbled  upon  an  enormous  bear,  occupied  in  tearing  and 
eating  one  of  the  men.  Horrified  at  the  sight,  they  attacked  the  ferocious 
beast  without  an  instant's  hesitation,  and  two  of  their  poniards  were  fixed  in 
bis  breast  before  he  had  time  to  spring  from  his  hind  legs,  uppn  which  he  had 
raised  himself  to  meet  his  enemies.  The  bear  was  no  sooner  despatched,  than 
they  found  the  body  of  another  of  their  companions,  whose  internal  parts  had 
been  drawn  out  and  devoured.  The  two  slain  men  proved  to  be  the  one  that 
had  remained,  and  one  of  those  that  had  first  returned.  Moreover,  at  a  few 
paces  from  the  spot  at  which  they  found  one  of  the  men,  lay  also  the  carcase 
of  the  missing  horse.  But  of  the  other  man  of  the  first  two  that  had  returned 
they  found  no  trace,  and  no  one  knew  any  thing  about  him  up  to  the  time  we 
joined  them  ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  met  the  same  fate  as  his  com- 
panions, from  some  other  bear  of  parallel  strength.  Nor  had  he,  indeed,  been 
found,  dead  or  alive,  nearly  a  month  after  this,  when  the  last  detachment  of  the 
caravan  reached  the  coast. 

After  what  I  had  heard  of  the  dexterity  of  the  Yakoutes  in  their  combata 
with  the  bear,  I  was  much  surprised  at  this  account  of  the  death  of  two  of 
them,  who  had  evidently  not  wanted  courage,  and  killed,  too,  by  the  same 
beast.  But  when  the  skin  of  the  animal  tliat  the  conquerors  had  brought  with 
them  was  shown  to  us,  it  appeared  that  their  enemy  was  of  such  an  enormous 
size,  that  we  wondered  rather  at  the  courage  of  any  man  whatever,  in  attacking 
him  with  nothing  but  the  miserable  native  weapon.  The  Yakoutes  themselves 
acknowledged,  that  this  bear  was  of  a  size  that  many  among  them,  single- 
handed,  would  not  have  attacked.  But  thev  conjectured,  that  the  first  man 
that  was  killed,  enraged  at  seeing  the  animal  devouring  his  horse,  had,  under 
too  much  excitement,  used  his  weapon  awkwardly,  while  the  bear  was  probably 
more  furious  than  on  ordinary  occasions,  on  account  of  being  at  the  time  over 
bis  prey  ;  and  the  same  reasons,  exaggerated  they  thought  in  the  case  of  the 
second  man,  by  his  seeing  theanimd  tearine  his  companion,  had  produced 
similar  results.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  bear  had  received  one  wound 
previously  to  that  by  which  be  was  killed. 

After  we  had  heard  the  gloomy  tale  of  this  unfortunate  accident,  we  supped 
with  the  captain  of  the  party,  upon  the  real  luxuries  of  biscuit  and  the  very 
same  tort  of  dry  chips  of  mutton  which  we  had  despised  until  we  had  none 
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left,  and  pea« ;  after  whidi,  we  pitched  our  tent  oear  one  of  the  fires  that  were 
blazing,  and  lay  down  to  rest. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  to  Oohotsk,  whence  Mr.  Hill  took  ship  to 
Karatschatka,  was  performed  without  any  more  misadventures ;  and  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  notice  a  great  peculiarity  among  the  Yakuti — 
Mr.  Hill  calls  it  a  disease,  but  it  appears  rather  to  be  a  nervous  mam- 
festation  of  the  results  of  brutal  tyranny  on  delicate  organisations  and 
untutored  minds. 

The  disease  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  natives,  mereyachtchit ;  but  the 
Russians  merely  term  it  the  Yalcoute  disease.  The  first  of  the  afflicted  persons 
whom  I  saw  was  a  native  lady,  the  wife  of  a  merchant  of  this  place.  Tnis  was 
not  a  bad  case ;  but,  as  the  manner  of  my  introduction  to  the  invalid  forms  a 
circumstance  in  the  only  account  of  the  complaint  which  it  is  in  my  power  to 
give,  it  will  be  first  mentioned. 

It  was  a  thorough  time  of  merry-making  at  Ochotsk,  on  account  chiefly  of 
the  marriage  above  mentioned  ;  and  the  soirSes  and  suppers  were  nightly,  and 
the  strangers  in  the  place  were  never  forgotten.  On  my  arriving  one  evening 
at  the  door  of  a  house  of  rejoicine,  in  the  company  of  one  of  the  officers  be- 
fore mentioned.  Captain  Poplonsky,  who  had  preceded  us,  and  with  whom  I 
had  previously  had  some  conversation  concerning  the  disease,  came  out  to  say 
that  the  lady  above  alluded  to  was  among  the  guests  within,  and  that  he  wished 
me  to  follow  in  his  "  wake/*  and  close  to  him,  in  order  that  be  might  give  me 
the  opportunity,  by  suddenly  introducing  me  to  her,  when  I  bad  not  been 
previously  seen,  of  witnessing  some  of  the  curious  effects  of  tlie  disease.  The 
lady,  he  informed  me,  knew  very  well  that  there  were  strangers  in  the  place,  and, 
upon  hearing  that  1  was  to  be  one  of  the  guests  of  the  evening,  she  had  be- 
come very  uneasy,  and  wished  to  retire,  but  had  not  been  allowed  so  to  do.  I 
confess,  when  I  heard  this,  and  remembered  what  had  been  related  to  me  con- 
cerning the  disease,  I  feared  that  I  should  be  a  general  disturber  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  evening;  and  I,  therefore,  begged  I  might  be  rather  allowed  to 
return  to  my  quarters,  contented  with  what  1  had  heard,  until  a  better  oppor- 
tunity might  occur  for  observing  the  effects  of  the  disease.  But  this  was  as 
peremptorily  opposed  as  the  request  of  the  lady  had  been  ;  and  1  therefore 
followed  the  captain,  by  whom  I  was  closely  covered.  The  lady,  nevertheless, 
easily  perceived  the  attempted  deception  \  and,  in  considering  the  effects  of 
the  mtroduction  that  followed,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  this.  When  we 
stopped  in  front  of  her,  the  captain  bowed  politely,  and,  after  one  or  two 
words  of  course,  suddenly  started  on  one  side,  and,  in  a  tolerably  loud  and 
rough  manner,  at  the  same  instant,  uttered  some  interjectional  phrase  equivo- 
lent  to,  ^  Behold !"  In  an  instant  the  lady  was  absolutely  deprived  of  her 
senses ;  and,  with  a  countenance  which  exhibited,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  at  the 
same  time,  the  passion  of  terror  and  the  expression  of  laughter,  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  me  for  a  few  minutes,  but  neither  said  nor  did  anvthing.  This  pro- 
duced, strange  as  it  will  appear,  until  all  has  been  said  of  the  disease  that  this 
case  and  the  others  to  be  mentioned  suggest,  a  hearty  laugh  through  the  whole 
room.  Upon  this,  the  reason  of  the  lady  seemed  gradually  to  return  ;  and  her 
countenance  now  expressed  neither  sorrow  nor  anger  at  what  had  passed,  but 
rather  perfect  good-humour  and  simplicity,  with  smiles,  almost  lilce  those  of 
approbation.  But  it  will  appear  doubly  strange  that  this  lady  was  subjected 
several  times  during  tlie  evening  to  the  same  treatment,  which  had  always  the 
same  effect. 

The  next  instance  of  the  disease  which  I  had  occasion  to  witness,  was  a 
much  more  confirmed  case.  The  afflicted  person  was  a  man  of  the  mingled 
blood,  and  was  a  ship-carpenter  in  the  service  of  the  government.  I  was  led 
by  the  commandant  and  the  captain  to  the  spot  where  the  man  happened  to  be 
working  in  company  with  several  other  men  ;  and  I  was  told  by  my  conductors, 
on  our  way,  that  I  was  about  to  see  the  disease  in  ito  full  vigour,  and  a  case  in 
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wi^ki  iim  nmm  tolitfi  to  Mhibit  It  would  not  ooty  deprive  the  sufferer  of  fab 
fLi^'hh,  I^Ml  tmUtvp  him  to  such  a  state  of  subjection  u  to  aQow  of  his  being 
mil4ii  U4  ^fturm  any  Mt  whatever  that  he  was  told  to  do  by  the  party  that 
t^TMlM  Um,  Itowever  unlawful  or  absurd  it  nigtit  be. 

S^Unii  wn  came  to  the  place  where  the  men  were  working,  the  commandant 
caWud  Ml  i\m  sick  man,  who  was  engaged  in  his  ordinary  labour  among  the  rest* 
Ui  oiipoMieh  him  Just  as  if  he  had  merely  some  instructions  to  give  about  the 
work  \n  hand.  Irte  man  came  from  among  the  rest,  and  stood  in  front  of  us, 
wnUoui  Moemlng  to  take  any  notice  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  which  at  least 
fltemed  to  prove  thot  tlte  terror  of  foreigners  that  appeared  to  have  had  so 
«iraiige  an  effect  upon  tlie  afflicted  lady,  even  before  1  came  into  the  room, 
WHS  not  a  system  of  the  disorder.  But  while  tlie  commandant  was  conversing 
with  this  man,  the  captain  suddenly  started  as  he  had  done  in  the  cose  of  the 
lo^y,  and  bawled  out  again  some  inteijectional  phrase.  At  this  the  man  started 
aUd,  and  called  out  the  same  or  similar  words  to  those  used  by  the  captain, 
and  tlien  stood  and  stared  like  a  madman  arrested  by  his  chains.  Before,  how- 
ever, the  afflicted  man  had  been  a  minute  in  this  condition,  the  captain  roughly 
oomnianded  him  to  beat  the  commandant,  which  the  man  now  commenced 
doing  immediotely.  But  the  commondanti  being  on  his  guard,  had  scarcely 
received  a  blow,  and  which  was  luckily  not  such  as  a  John  Bull  might  have 
given  under  similar  circumstances,  before  be  started  also>  and  shouted  at  the 
same  time,  and,  bv  a  fresh  conunand^  set  the  affrighted  man  to  beat  the  cap- 
tain, who^  by  frightening  him  again  in  the  same  manner,  left  himstupified  and 
standing  inactive.  He  did  not  remain,  however,  in  this  condition  for  a  longer 
space  of  time  tl»n  about  a  minute,  when,  being  no  further  tormented,  his 
senses  returned,  and  he  smiled  as  good-naturedly  aa  if  he  felt  rather  satisfaction 
than  anger  at  the  condescension  of  his  officers. 

In  most  coses,  when  the  afflicted  person  is  in  ttie  act  of  doin^  anything  un-> 
lawful  or  ridiculous  at  the  command  of  another,  he  wiU  immediately  desist  if 
80  commanded  by  the  same  person  ;  but  when  the  immediate  cause  of  the  de* 
rangement  <^  the  intellect  is  accidental,  the  temporary  madman  is  not  so 
manageable.  Several  children  had  been  killed  since  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  officera  that  were  now  here,  by  their  nsothers  letting  them  fall  when 
they  were  suddenhr  alarmed. 

Nothing  seemed  to  be  here  known  of  the  origin,  or  of  the  immediate  causes, 
of  this  disease.  It  is  said  to  have  been  prevalent  among  the  natives  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  the  country.  The  Russians,  after  a  few  years*  resi- 
dence, are  as  liable  to  it  as  the  natives ;  and  its  effects  upon  both  races  are  the 
same.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  at  least  on  impartial  endemic,  origi- 
nating most  likely  in  the  air  and  climate  i  which  appears  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  all  who  are  afflicted  recover  very  shortiy  after  leaving  tiie  country. 
Nevertlielesa,  if  the  observations  before  made  upon  the  strange  contradictions 
in  the  Yakoute  character  he  recalled,  tiiis  may  lead  to  a  doubt  whether  that 
very  submission  of  this  people  to  their  conquerors  which  has  converted  them 
all  at  once  into  a  semi-civilised  people,  and  tlie  terror  of  civilised  men  of  which 
an  example  has  been  produced,  do  not  proceed  from  the  prevalence  of  some 
sleeping  portion  of  the  disease  in  the  very  blood  of  tiie  raoe.  The  name, 
indeed,  which  bos  been  given  to  the  disease  by  the  ^vlT'?r^  by  whom  it  ia 
called,  OS  before  mentioned,  the  Yakoute  disease,  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
lias  at  some  time  been  the  prevailing  opinion  among  them.  As  for  any  such 
symptoms  of  the  extraordinary  malady  as  mig^t  lead  the  physician  to  a  proper 
knowledge  of  it,  I  am  only  able  to  say  that  1  found  no  one  that  pretendea  to 
know  more  than  mi((ht  be  judged  from  simikr  effects  to  those  which  liave  been 
dhowiK  I  heard  it,  indeed,  described  while  I  was  here,  by  some  who  had  not 
been  Ions  in  the  country,  as  aa  affection  of  tiie  nerves«  But  unless  it  were 
•aicL  at  the  same  time,  what  it  is  tiiat  affecU  the  nerves,  and  in  what  manner 
theaa  delicate  links  between  the  material  and  inunaterial  nature  of  which  we 
appear  to  be  compoaed  ate  affectad»  this  seams  a  very  unsatisfactory  explaub- 
'nery. 
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No.  XII. — Theodobb  Pabxek. 

To  write  about  Theodoro  Parker  without  trenGhioff  on  theology^  may 
SMin  ai  preposteroofl  ai  to  take  up  Miltoa  without  xeferenoe  to  poetry,  oc 
Mosart  inespeotive  of  mwsicy  or  Titian  exelunre  of  art.  Neverthelefis^ 
we  must  here  omit  the  capital  feature  in  question^  or  leave  out  Mr. 
Parker  from  this  patchwork  series — the  pages  of  this  Journal  affording 
no  space  for  Chtffch  miHtant  polemics.  But  a  writer  so  marked  in  con- 
temporary *'  American  Authorship" — so  hotly  vituperated  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  othw  resorted  to  aa  a  real  Sir  Oracile» — ^may  not  be 
Ignored  with  impunity  in  any  such  miscellaneous  reviewaL  If  we  do 
touch  on  his  Absolute  Beligiony  it  shall  be  but  a  touch;  and  then  off  ai  a 
laagent. 

Perhaps  we  are  already  convicted,  by  some  judges,  of  reckless  effron- 
tery in  introducing  at  all  this  writer's  name — ^a  name  tantamount,  in  the 
estimate  of  not  a  few,  to  the  incarnate  essence  of  infidel  and  heretic.  He 
is  regarded  in  many  quarters  with  the  kind,  if  not  degree,  of  shuddering 
aversion*  expressed  by  the  Jewish  high  priest  in  '*  Athalie"— 

Vous  souffres  qull  vous  parle?  et  votis  ne  ciaignei  pes 
Que  du  food  de  rabtme  enti'ouvert  sotis  ses  pas 
II  ne  sortea  Kinstant  dts  feux  qui  vous  embrasent, 
Ou  qu*en  tombant  sur  lui  ces  mura  ne  vous  Present? 
Que  veut-il  ?  De  quel  front  cet  eunemi  de  Dieu 
Vient-il  infecter  Tair  qu*on  respire  en  ce  lieu  ? 

*  If  there  be  any  section  of  Bngliah  Gburchmea  which  tolerates,  and  even  views 
with  some  iaiproper  fractional  sort  of  interest,  the  writings  df  this  Amerioan 
^'theist,"  it  is  that  lepreaeated,  prominently  if  bat  partially  however,  by  Mr.  ex- 
Professor  Maurioeb  And  heie»  in  consideraticai  of  the  ferment  recently  caused  by 
Kr.  Maurice's  vmsC— the  little  leaven  which  it  is  feared  may  leaven  the  whoM 
huap  of  our  Chorchmanahip— we  will  bratow  a  few  words  on  what  seems  to  ua 
characteristic  (in  a  literary,  not  theok^ico-critical  aspect}  of  that  gentleman's 
writingi. 

By  that  particular  ^  fbUowiog'*  of  which  Mr.  F.  D.  Maurice  is  the  aceredited 
chieftain,  he  is  prononneed  the  man  of  men  in  these  di^s  of  tronble^  and  rebuke^ 
and  blaapben^.  His  influence  has  been  slowly  but  stMdily  advaoaing,  aince  tha 
publication,  years  ago^  of  his  letters  to  a  Quaker,  on  the  constitution  and  cha- 
acter  of  the  Cburch^two  volumes  which  puxxled  perttaps  eveiy  clique  of  readen, 
now  gsatiQring  them  with  an  assurance  that  here  their  own  speoal  *'  intecest"  (in 
Konoonformist  parlance)  might  boast  of  a  steriing  acqusition  to  their  ranks,  and 
now  mortifying  them  by  an  abrupt  change  of  tactics  all  in  favour  of  their  fte* 
Something  of  the  same  alternation  and  antithesis  of  feeling  he  has  produced,  more 
or  less,  in  all  his  subsequent  (theological)  writings.  These  are  so  numerous,  that, 
would  Mr.  Maurice  only  renounce  the  single  habit  of  t^'°^'"g  while  he  writes,  and 
of  drawing  on  that  reasoning  organ,  his  brain,  as  well  as  on  that  mechanical  agent, 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  he  ndght  positively  rival  Dr.  John  Gumming  in 
fectmdity.  But  as  be  does  not  make  the  wrist  and  fingers  his  sole  agent,  his  yhc- 
<ataia  in  oesipeaitiott,  he  must  be  conteat  to  lata  little  in  the  sear  of  the  prafflc 
Btesbgrteiiafr-that  q:f.  B.  Jameaof  «•  reUghms  woridlinss^-4hal  indefctigaUa 
pwv^et  of  saS»U^  seadiiicto  «^sstioMiSuaflW— lAose  «*laat"  s^oMon  k  ia 
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Now,  Sir  Nathaniel  maketh  humble  confession  that  he  is  possessed  of  a 
morbid  interest  in  the  black  arts,  as  comprised  in  German  and  American 
book-work.     Show  him  a  branch  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 

complacently  canvassed  at  a  Becordite  tea-partj,  as  the  said  norelist's  newest  tale 
in  a  Christmas  ball-room. 

Guided  by  the  eulogies  of  his  disciples,  and  by  the  wonted  promissory  tone  of  his 
own  preliminary  statements,  one  is  impelled  to  expect  a  great  deal  from  Mr.  Mau- 
rice. One  is  led  to  expect  a  rich  supply  of  positire  instruction.  But,  saith  the 
prorerb,  Blessed  is  he  that  expecteth  nothing,  for  he  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
Hiat  beatitude  was  not  for  us,  in  our  study,  such  as  it  may  have  been,  of  his 
writings.    Disappointed  we  were.    But  then  we  had  expected  much. 

With  a  respectfld  O  saloe!  the  inquirer  approaches  him,  like  Charinus  with  his 

<'  Ad  te  advenio,  spem,  salutem,  auxilium,  consilium  expetens:" 
too  often  to  find  that  his  Pamphilus  might  say, 

"Neque  pol  consilii  locum  habeo,  neque  auxilli  copiam." 

Admirable  things  there  are,  beyond  question,  in  Mr.  Maurice's  books.  First  and 
foremost,  there  is  that  solemn  sincerity  of  religious  feeling,  in  the  sacred  presence 
of  which  one  feels  both  attracted  and  awed,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  one  can  still 
assent  to  the  title  of  **  divine"  and  '*  divinity/'  as  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  men 
and  class  of  writings.  There  is  freshness  and  freedom  of  thought;  a  superiority 
to  the  peddling  platitudes  of  routine  theology;  a  candid  scrutiny  of  other-sided- 
ness,  in  place  of  a  prepossessed  devotion  to  one-sidedness  only.  There  is  an  out- 
spoken caveat  against  the  intellectually  conventional  when  it  involves  the  morally 
iklse,  an  unflinching  inquisition  of  masked  pretence,  and  a  resolve  to  wrest  forth 
the  lie  fVom  out  her  right  hand.  There  is  a  habit  of  philosophic  reflectiveness; 
there  is  critical  acumen  and  sensibility;  there  is  scholarship,  and  steady  industry 
in  research.  There  is  an  intense  yearning  after  practical  results--evident  in  the 
political  and  social  schemes  which  his  adversaries  rebut  as  so  intensely  unprac- 
tical. And  there  is  a  manly,  nervous,  forcible  style — the  style  of  a  man  who 
weighs  his  words,  and  that  too  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary. 

Nevertheless,  his  writings  leave  one  strangely  dissatisfied.  Quite  provoking  is 
the  alliance  they  present  of  lucid  premiss  witi^  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.  The 
conclusion  is  often  that  in  which  nothing  is  concluded.  When  you  fimcy  yourself 
surest  of  his  drift,  presto  I  he's  arguing  something  else.  Those  against  (or  in 
behalf  of)  whom  his  controversial  essays  are  intended,  are  heard  to  say,  wiUi  per- 
fect justice—*^  He  often  enters  into  our  difficulties  and  admits  their  fhll  force,  but 
then  he  flies  off  to  some  aspect  of  truth  that  he  thinks  we  have  neglected,  and 
never  meets  the  objection  or  refers  to  it  again.  He  flits  from  side  to  side,  taking 
first  a  turn  at  sympathy  with  his  opponents  to  show  us  how  well  he  understands 
our  position,  and  how  true  (though  one-sided)  he  esteems  it;  and  then  he  hurries 
off  to  sympathise  with  an  opposite  conviction,  and  leaves  us  anxiously  expecting 
sentence,  or  at  least  a  definite  issue,  which  never  comes."  The  faculty  of  ready 
sympathy — of  taking  observations  from  his  foeman's  stand-point— is  mdeed  one 
of  his  worthiest  traits,  and  the  main  cause  probably  of  his  popuUirity  in  partibus 
vifideihan.  But  the  very  accuracy  with  which  he  catches  the  features  of  alien 
creeds,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  seems  to  identify  his  plastic  habit  of  thought 
with  theirs,  only  serve  to  enhance  the  mortification  which  ensues  when  his  finale 
comes  about.  The  eager  catechumen,  hopdul  of  large  results  from  his  instruc- 
tions, will,  in  most  cases  we  fear,  feel  himself  at  last  in  the  poet's  mood,  when 
thus  confessing  his  experience: 

**  Much  I  question'd  him; 

But  every  word  he  utter'd,  on  my  ears 

Fell  flatter  than  a  cagM  parrot's  note^ 

That  answers  unexpectedly  awry. 

And  mocks  the  prompter's  Ustening." 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  quite  superfluous  to  add  to  this  overgrown  note  a  re- 
minder, that  its  contents,  as  afibcting  an  English  Churchman,  are  no  way  apnoot 
of  the  American  author^ bat  that  fiie  note  ia  wholly  an  excrescent  txewrt^  dne 
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eTiI,  and  foiihwith  his  hand  grasps  at  the  forbidden  fruit.  Not  that  he 
is  tempted  only  by  the  kind  of  clusters  that  flourish  in  the  rank  orchards 
of  neology  and  rationalism;  only  let  there  be  a  rumour  of  some  strange 
fruit,  a  true  exotic,  burstmg  with  poisonous  seeds  within,  though  alluring 
as  the  apples  of  Sodom  without — ^and,  whether  it  come  from  Boston  or 
Halle,  or  be  *'  ratsed"  by  a  cardinal  or  a  secularist — he  is  anon  restless 
till  he  has  had  a  bite.  One  week  his  friends  apprehend  from  the  books 
on  his  table,  that  he  is  on  the  very  eve  of  a  junction  with  the  Church  of 
the  Seven  Hills — so  intent  appear  his  researches  into  the  profundities  of 
Father  Newman  and  Mr.  Lucas,  the  Rambler  and  the  Tablet;  the  next, 
he  is  suspected  of  an  infatuated  penchant  towards  Swedenborg,  or 
Quietism,  or  the  **  catholic  apostolic"  excrescences  of  the  new  Irvingites ; 
and  the  week  following,  of  unqualified  agreement  with  some  ultra  expres- 
sion of  the  Straussian  spirit-~because  he  has  been  seen  poring  over 
Froude  or  Francis  Newman,  R.  W.  Mackay  or  James  M artineau,  per- 
haps even  H.  G.  Atkinson  or  G.  J.  Holyoake.  Were  he  indeed  of  opinion 
that  any  of  the  diverse  authors  thus  specified  are  morally  insincere,  and 
purposely  misleading,  in  their  several  teachings,  he  could  not  get  through 
a  page  of  their  lucubrations ;  but  supposing  them  to  believe  themselves 
in  the  right,  and  assuming  their  anxiety  to  convince  others  of  its  rightness, 
he  is  latitudinarian  enough,  some  say  ''  foolhardy"  enough,  to  handle 
these  edge-tools,  to  see  what  use  they  may  be  put  to,  and  whether  their 
new-faneled  make  is  really  calculated  to  shelve  the  old  patenteed  instru- 
ments which  have  lasted  the  world  so  long.' 

This  egotistic  preamble  may  be  wound  up  by  the  acknowledffmenty 
that  as  he  (if  "  he"  can  be  egotistic)  has  taken  observations  of,  so  ne  has 
not  been  bewitched  by,  the  '*  new  light"  of  Mr.  Theodore  Parker.  There 
is  the  glare  of  artificial  fireworks  about  it,  an  upshot  of  fizzing,  sky- 
scraping  pyrotechnics.  One  word  as  to  F.'s  Theistic  stand-point  (albeit 
a  '^  power  of  words"  might  seem  indispensable  if  such  a  topic  is  approached 
at  aU).  It  has  been  said  of  a  brother-theist  at  home,  that  he  has  created 
a  God  after  his  own  mind,  and  that  if  he  could  but  have  created  a  universe 
also  after  his  own  mind,  we  should  doubtless  have  been  relieved  from  all 
our  perplexities.  This  appUes  with  equal  force  to  Mr.  Parker.  He  too 
has  construed  (as  a  German  would  say)  an  ideal  First  Cause  from  the 
depths  of  his  *<  moral  consciousness  ;"  but  he  has  not  interpreted  the  facts 
of  this  Cosmos  of  ours,  this  ^'  visible  diurnal  sphere,"  with  its  gloomy 
mysteries  and  Sphinx-phrased  enigmas,  into  harmony  with  its  supposed 
Maker.  He  has  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  di£Bculties  of  a  supernatural 
revelation ;  but  difficulties  of  a  strikingly  cognate  aspect,  dilemmas  of  a 
curiously  analogous  form,  objections  of  an  equally  (to  say  the  least)  par- 
te the  wilAil  vagrancy,  the  truant  dispoeitioD,  of  the  note-writer.  To  infer  that 
Maurice  ii  bien  apropw  of  Parker,  were  a  Malaprcpism  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Such  a  comparison  were  **  odorous"  to  a  d^pree  of  rankness  whidi  not  all  the  per- 
fiimes  of  Arabia  could  sweeten.  Tills  cave  lector  !  is  addressed  to  such  as,  being  un- 
initiated into  the  characteristics  of  both  the  authors,  or  oi  either,  might  otherwise 
carry  away  an  impression  of  homogeneity  between  them.  Between  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  and  Absolute  Beligion  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed— albeit  here  and 
there  a  diver  hath  been  found  (rari  nantea  in  gurgiu  vaeio)  daring  enough  to  cross 
the  dread  dreary  sea— unappalled,  or  at  least  undeterred,  by  its  stormy  wind  £u« 
rodydon  (no  *ayifpi$fioif  yekourfia  there),  or  by  the  **  yeasty  fioam"  of  its  wild  waste 
of  waters. 
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nlexiog  kind,  Start  into  bebg  and  wayUij  the  thast, — ^spectnl  pvoUenis, 
fraught  with  the  burden  and  the  mystery  of  all  this  unmteUigiUe  world 
— awfnl  ghostly  visitantSi  haunting  the  soul,  and  not  to  be  **  lud"  by 
Ukjr  known  summaiy  of  ^eistie  exorcism — the  grim  offiipring  of  a  system 
which,  according  to  theism,  has  no  place  (as  well  as  no  explanation)  for 
them-^the  neTer^nding  still-beginnmg  auioehthones,  aborigines,  of  that 
whole  ereation  which  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now. 
Mr.  Plsrker  rejects  a  revelation  which  contains  difficulties  inreooncilaUe 
with  his  ideal  of  Deity.  The  difficulties  inflexibly  confronting  him  in 
the  analogy  of  nature,  he  nor  any  of  his  order  can  clear  up.  Allow  that 
Butler's  argument  as  Analogy  is  noi  valid  in  fiiYour  of  a  revealed  religion 
— it  not  the  less  infficts  a  fatal  back-handed  blow  on  the  heart-regtoo  of 
**  benignant"  theism.  A  single  catastrophe  like  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon^ 
which  so  startled  and  confounded  the  moral  sense  of  a  child  Goethe,  defies, 
as  thouffh  with  ^-theistic  defiance,  the  glosses  of  natural-reli^onists. 
The  style  and  the  tactics  of  the  author  of  the  **  Edipse  of  Faith"  ma^ 
be  open  to  objection,  but  at  least  he  has  planted  his  step  firmly  on  this 
loffieal  stumblmg^^tock,  and  made  a  very  oomer-stooe  of  this  roA  of 
o&nce.  How  far  those  escape  the  perplexity  who,  with  Bfr.  Lewes,  le* 
nudiato  the  notion  of  **  desigpi"  in  the  structure  of  the  universe,  or,  with 
Mr.  Carlyle,  mockingly  scout  all  such  speculations  witii  some  bold  banter 
about  your  pan-theisms  and  pot-theisms,*  is  another  matter.  It  has  not 
yet  been  escaped  by  the  school,  in  any  c^  its  types,  represented  by  New- 
man and  Parker ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  if  ever  their  school  diould 
suceeed  in  dislod^g  tiie  popular  creed  from  a  biblical  foundation,  the 
popular  opinion  should  stop  short  just  at  tkeir  frontier-tine,  and  shooid 
not  pass  it  as  a  mere  half-way  house,  to  be  eyed  distnistfoUy  as  possibly  a 
second  house  of  bondage  to  the  tramping  myriads  making  theur  exodos 
firom  the  first.  Surely  the  absolute  re%ion  of  Mr.  Parker  has  the  air  of 
an  abscduto  fiulure.  If  it  is  disengagedlrom  the  difficulties  of  a  revealed 
religion,  it  is  again  seif-myolved  in  a  tangled  web  of  threefold  cords,  not 
easily  broken. 

It  is  allowed  by  writers  of  Ins  own  order,  that  in  metaphysical  ques* 
tions  Mr.  Parker  is  "  too  ardent  to  preserve  self-consistency  throo^oot 
the  parts  of  a  lar^  abstract  scheme ;"  that  he  is  too  impetuous  for  the 
**  free  analysis  of  intricate  and  evanescent  phenomena ;"  that  the  edecHe 
tendency  of  Us  mind,  refoang  to  let  so  anything  tiiat  is  true  snd  excel- 
fent,  takes  « insufficient  pains,"  in  adopting  it,  to  «<  weave  it  into  tlhe 
fobric  of  his  previous  thought,  so  that  the  texture  of  his  foith  piesente  a 
pattern  not  easy  to  reduce  to  symmetiy.'*t  Certainly,  by  no  means  easy: 
^pncious  edecticbm  is  ant  to  generate  a  highly  heteiogeneoos  ensemMe. 
If  we  may  credit  one  of  Mr.  Parker's  compatriots,  and  one  by  no  means 
hostile  to  hun,  ^ 

A    J  ?*■  «»iiiaM  with  satire  arc  plenteously  veriuiced. 
^i  ^  J*lk«  w  one  breath  of  C«ifiitice,  Ciss,  Zerduiiht, 
Jack  RobiDson,  Peter  the  Herait,  Strap,  Dathan, 
S"***v!?!?*  (not  the  bottomless,  that  he^s  no  fiiith  in). 
Pan,  Pillicock,Shakspeare,  Paul,  Toots.  Monsieur  Tonson, 
Aldebann,  Akander.  Ben  Khoiat.  Ben  Jonson,  Ac,  &c4 


*  Lift  of  John  Sterling.  ^  Fn^MmtlMm. 
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It  seenu  "  his  h^aren  can't  tell  you  on  SnncUy  beforehand,  if  in  that 
da/s  diBcoturse  they'll  be  BiUed  or  Koraoed,"  The  religious  sendmeiit 
of  Fetichism  is  not  orerlooked  or  undexrated.  The  E^muck  Tartar's 
propxietorship  in  the  Absolute  Religion  is  fervently  recognised.  And 
indeed  everything  is  proved  to  be  very  Christian  but  conunon  Christianity^ 
And  all  religions  are  wdlcomed  in  apparent  prefer^ice*  to  the  religion  of 
die  New  Testament.  Not  that  the  preference  can  for  a  moment  be 
thought  more  than  apparent;  but  to  such  appearances  does  a  pique 
against  orthodoxy  irritate  the  preadier — ^his  cue  being  to  depreciate  the 
daims  of  Christianity  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  rase  the  boundary^ 
wall  between  it  and  circumjacent  *'  paganism."  All  the  discrimination 
allowable  between  Christendom  and  Heathendom  is|  au  fand^  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference :  a  distinction  in  degree,  not  a  difference  in 
kind«  The  diversity  is  specific,  not  generic ;  phenomenali  not  noumenal. 
So  far  as  Christianity  is  religion,  or  involves  the  religious  sentimenti  it 
would  seem  that  the  very  Thugs  and  Anthropophi^  are  '<  best  good 
Christians"  although  they  know  it  not,  and  although  a  suspicion  of  that 
cheering  £sct  never  dawned  on  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  people  they  kill 
and  eat. 

It  is  common  to  hear  the  uninitiated  "  general"  (whoee  ignorance  of 
sceptical  literature  is  bibs),  when  adventuring  an  opinion  on  Mr.  Theo^ 
dore  Parker  at  all,  assert  the  identity  of  his  theological  status  with  that 
nf  Strauss.  They  are  enviably  unversed  in  the  infinite  discrepancies  that 
obtain  in  the  schools  of  the  anti*supematuralists — and  have  yet  to  learn 
that  naturalists  can  be  at  daggers'*drawn  ifUer  #e,  or  that  there  are  any 
noticeable  differences  between  the  views  of  (say)  Semler,  with  his  theory 
of  ''  accommodation,"  and  Paulus,  with  Ins  unflinching  "  naturalism, 
and  Strauss,  with  his  universal  solvent,  the  Myth.  Now,  though  IMbr. 
Parker  is  in  the  advanced  guard  of  neology,  and  indeed  uses  a  far  more 
trenchant  and  sweeping  mode  of  hMtility  to  *'  revealed  religion" 
than  do  your  sturdiest  hyper^^orean  Germans,  still,  to  suppose  him  a 
second-hand  Stirauss,  inocuhted  throughout  with  the  mythopoeic  mania, 
is  to  misconceive  his  particular  stand-point.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
signalised  himself  by  applying  to  Strauss's  method  the  reductio  ad  «6- 
Murdum  process,  in  a  way  so  ingenious  and  amusing  as  to  wanrant 
present  mention.  Affirming  that,  by  the  Straussian  System,  any  given 
ikistorioal  event  may  be  dissolved  in  a  mythical  solution,  and  the 
^  seminal  ideas*'  precipitated  in  iiieir  primitive  form — ^and  that  any 
historical  characters  may  thus  be  changed  into  an  impersonal  symbol  of 
^  universal  htunanity"— he  proceeds  to  show,  for  example,  how  the 
whole  histoxy  of  the  United  States  mig^t  be  pronounced,  by  fi&ture 
myth  detectors,  a  tissue  of  mythical  stories,  borrowed  in  psxt  fixNn  the 
Old  Testament  in  part  from  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  part  from  &noy, 

^  Such  is  a  common  impression  on  the  popnlar  mind,  after  a  perusal  of  Mr. 
Parker's  homiletics.  He  seems,  it  is  alleged,  to  have  a  spite  tgainst  Christilaai^, 
and  against  it  alone.  Bat  it  may  be  snswezed^  that  this  semblaooe  of  antipallnr 
is  in  reality  a  necessary  resultant  from  his  scope;  and  that  equally  he  would,  if 
writing  as  a  heterodox  Mussulman,  stem  to  hate  Islamism  with  intensest  emphar 
vis ;  or  If  mdoctrinating  the  Brahmins  wil^  Absolute  Reti^on,  he  would  wem  to 
be  less  toleraat  of  BMhmlalsm  than  of  any  rival  system.  It  is  wltii  wluit  lies 
nearest  to  him  that  his  pdemics  are  oonoeroed.    Y aleat  ^piaDtum. .    . 
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<*The  British  Goyemmeot  oppressing  the  Britons  is  the  great  ^red 
dragon'  of  the  Revelation,  as  it  is  shown  by  the  national  arms  and  by 
the  British  legend  of  St  George  and  the  Dragon.  The  splendid  career 
of  the  new  people  is  borrowed  from  the  persecuted  woman's  poetical 
history,  her  dress — ^  clothed  with  the  son.'  The  stars  said  to  be  in  the 
national  banner  are  only  the  crown  of  twelve  stars  on  the  poetic  being^a 
head ;  the  perils  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  Mayflower  are  only  the  woman's 
flight  on  the  wings  of  a  great  eagle.  The  war  between  the  two  countries  is 
only  the '  practice  application'  of  the  flood  which  the  dragon  cast  out  against 
ihe  woman,  &c."  So  with  the  story  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen^nce : 
The  congress  was  held  at  a  mythical  town,  whose  very  name  is  suspicious 
— Philadelphia— t.  e,  brotherly  love.  '^  The  date  is  suspicious ;  it  was 
the  fourth  day  of  the  foarih  month  (reckoning  from  AprH^  as  it  is  pro- 
bable the  Heraclidae  and  Scandinavians,  possible  that  the  aboriginal 
Americans,  and  certain  that  the  Hebrews  did).  Now  four  was  a  sacred 
number  with  the  Americans ;  the  president  was  chosen  for  four  years ; 
there  wereybtir  departments  of  afi^irs ;  four  divisions  of  political  power, 
namely — the  people,  the  congress,  the  executive,  and  the  judiciary,  &o. 
Besides,  which  is  still  more  incredible,  three  of  the  presidents,  two  of 
whom,  it  is  alleged,  signed  the  declaration,  died  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
and  the  two  latter  exactly  fifty  years  after  they  had  signed  it,  and  about 
the  same  hour  of  the  day.  The  year  also  is  suspicious  ;  1776  is  but  an 
ingenious  combination  of  the  sacred  number,  jour^  which  is  repeated 
three  times,  and  then  multiplied  by  itself  to  produce  the  date;  thus, 
444x4=1776,  Q.E.D.  Now  dividing  the  first  (444)  by  the  second 
(4),  we  have  Unity  thrice  repeated  (111).  This  is  a  manifest  symbol 
of  the  national  oneness  (likewise  represented  in  the  motto  ^  plurilms 
unum)^  and  of  the  national  religion,  of  which  the  Triniform  Monad,  or 
'  Trinity  in  Unity,'  and  '  Unity  in  Trinity,'  b  the  well-known  sign. .... 
Besides,  Hualteperah,  the  great  historian  of  Mexico,  a  neighbouring  state^ 
n§ver  mentions  this  document ;  and  farther  still,  if  this  declaration  had 
been  made,  and  accepted  by  the  whole  nation,  as  it  is  pretended,  then  we 
cannot  account  for  the  hct,  that  the  fundamental  maxim  of  that  paper, 
namely,  the  soul's  equality  to  itself, — *  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal' 
-—was  perpetually  lost  sight  of,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  kept  in 
slavery ;  still  later,  petitions, — supported  by  this  fundamental  article,— 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  were  rejected  by  Congress  with  unexampled 
contempt,  when,  if  the  history  is  not  mythical,  slavery  never  had  a  legal 
ezbtence  after  1776,  &c.,  &c."* 

This  telling  travestie  (if  that  can  be  travestie  which  is  not  cari- 
cature) of  the  Mytiiists,  with  the  **  occasional"  side-thrust  at  the 
*^  pecdiar  institution,"  affords  a  favourable  illustration  of  Mr.  Farker^a 
quality,  when  he  is  in  his  better  moods.  His  devemess,  his  ardour, 
his  power,  though  dutorted  and  strained,  his  eloquence,  though 
eccentric  and  extravagant,  and  wearisome  by  its  laboured  hyperbolisms^ 
—there  is  no  denying.  You  might  detach  passages  from  his  rhetorical 
efforts  (such  as  the  '<  Discourse  on  Religion,"  **  Atheism,  Theism,  and  the 
Popular  Theology,"  and  his  contributions  to  the  Dial  and  other  transcen- 
dental prints)  so  kindling  to  the  heart  and  fancy,  so  rightfully  conceived 
and  so  forcibly  expressed,  that  a  Jeremy  Taylor  might  have  endorsed 

*  Parker's  Critical  and  Misoellaoeoos  Writings. 
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them,  an  Andrews  rnterated  them,  a  Leighton  thanked  God  for  them. 
But  then  in  the  context  would  he  found  sentiments  of  a  kind  to  make 
either  of  the  three  bbhops  turn  in  his  grave.  Of  Mr.  Parker's  character- 
istic style,  which  has  found  so  many  eager  and  enraptured  admirers,  we 
can  only  say,  that  its  monotony  of  glitter,  of  effort,  of  contortion  and 
even  enmace,  is  to  us  unspeakably  t^ous.  An  extract  may  be  piquant 
enou^  but  perusal  is  almost  impracticable,  so  ceaseless  is  the  tension  of 
the  writer^s  anxiety  to  be  striking.  It  is  as  though  every  word  began, 
all  for  emphasis,  with  a  capital  letter,  and  every  sentence  set  up  in  italics, 
and  every  colon  or  semi-colon  merged  in  a  leash  of  !!!  Every  few  syl- 
lables a  sort  of  subaudiiur  seems  to  be  sub-awUble,  implying,  Are  you 
quite  awake,  reader  ?  wide  awake  ?  sure  of  that  ?  did  you  fiilly  catch 
tiie  last  point  ?  and  are  you  all  vi^lant  to  look  out  for  the  next  r  It  is 
like  being  run  up  and  down  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  of  sleep,  when 
poison  has  made  you  very  sleep;^,  and  to  sleep  is  death :  no  standing 
stiU  is  allowable  for  a  second — quick  step,  and  right  about  &ce,  and  an 
approximate  realisation  of  the  perpetttum  mobile^  are  what  you  must  do 
or  die. 

The  earnestness  of  Mr.  Parker's  writings  goes  fiir  to  balance  what  is 
plentifully  objectionable  in  them.  This  earnestness  is  said  to  be  curiously 
effective  in  his  ''  pulpit"  performances : 

There  he  stands,  looking  more  like  a  ploughman  than  priest, 

If  not  dreadfully  awkward,  not  graceful  at  least. 

His  gestures  all  downright  and  same,  if  you  will. 

As  of  brown-fisted  Hobnail  in  hoeing  a  drill. 

But  his  periods  fall  on  you,  stroke  after  stroke. 

Like  the  blows  of  a  lumberer  felling  an  oak. 

The  same  '*  fiibulous"  vritness  describes  the  preacher^s  phiz  as  recalling 

SophroDiscus'  son's  head  o'er  the  features  of  Rabelais — 

a  comparison  confirmed  {gu&  Socrates)  by  Miss  Bremer's  admiring  com- 
ment on  Mr.  Parker^s  *'  Socratic  head"— plus  a  pair  of  '<  large  well? 
formed  hands,"  and  ditto  of  ''  kind  and  beautiful  eyes."  The  Swedish 
lady  found  him  ^  willing  to  listen,  gentie,  earnest^  cordial."  She  adds, 
**  His  whole  being,  expression,  gestures,  struck  me  as  purely  original-^ 
the  expression  of  a  determined  and  powerful  nature."*  Self-suBicingness 
may  be  pronounced,  according  to  the  critic's  point  of  view,  either  his 
foible  or  his  forte,  his  weakness  or  his  strength.  While,  compared  with 
the  ever  sliding  scale  of  rival  neologies,  and  the  vari-coloured  phases  of 
faith  of  contemporary  creeds,  his  own  creed  may  be  "  lighter  or  darker," 
— ^in  one  thing  at  least  he  admits  a  fixed  duty,  an  absolute  reli^on,  a. 
basis  of  belief, — cest  hd-meme — 

For,  in  one  thing,  'tis  clear,  he  has  &ith— namely,  Parker. 
*  Homes  of  the  New  World. 
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As  ia  addition  to  ac^e  Kos^  mttmcrea  to  be  earned  on  by  the  alfied 
fleets  in  tbe  Baltic^  and  the  nature  of  whiefa  will  n<y  doitbt  b«  much  m^ 
floeneed  by  circumstances,  it  is  also  apparently  intended  to  Moefeade  aH 
Russian  ports ;  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  is  now  eotirsly  Rusoan — 
heiog  formed  by  the  coasts  of  Finland,  Esthonia,  and  lacermanland — 
will  soon  become  the  scene  of  many  remarkaMe  operations.  Hence 
nmch  natural  curiosity  esdsts  as  to  tiie  chief  stations  in  that  sea,  their 

nition,  and  their  resources,  and  their  natural  and  artificial  means  of 

The  first  Rusoan  proTinces  which  a  fleet  sailing  up  the  Baltic  comes 
in  contact  with,  are  oiose  of  Wilna  and  Courhmd,  which  belonged  to 
Fohmd  until  1795.  Neither  of  these  pioyinces  hare  any  ports  or  naval 
stations  of  any  consequence.  Libau  is  the  principal  smpping  port,  but 
the  harbour,  which  is  a  mere  salt  lagoon,  has  a  bs^  across  the  entranee, 
which  opposes  the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  twelve  leet  of 
water.  Windlau,  at  the  mout^  of  the  river  of  tiie  same  name,  is  a  minor 
port  and  fortress^  which,  however,  the  Tsar  once  had  in  view  to  render 
the  chief  maritime  station  in  the  Baltic. 

Livonia  lies  away  from  the  Baltic,  at  the  bottom  of  the  g^  of  the 
same  name,  better  known  to  UMuiners  as  that  of  Biga.  Livonia  is 
scarcely  likely  to  attract  the  naval  forces  of  the  alEea,  eaeept  as  a  matter 
of  blockade :  Riga  being,  after  St.  Pistersburg,  the  second  commercial 
city  in  the  empire.  The  distance  of  the  town  firom  the  sea  render  the 
approaches  easy  of  defence ;  and  the  city  itself,  one  of  the  most  important 
btdwarks  of  the  Russian  empBre,  is  surrmnded  vridl  ramparts  and  bastions, 
and  is  further  defended  by  a  strong  citadei  Some  of  the  warehouses,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Ejitheiinenho^  are  actually  made  bomb-proof. 

Riga  was  founded  about  the  year  1200  by  Albert,  Bishop  of  Livonia, 
who  established  a  German  colony  there.  At  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  it  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  but  it  was  afterwards 
forced  to  submit,  first  to  Poland  and  then  to  Sweden.  In  1710,  after  a 
vigorous  defence,  it  vras  taken  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  annexed  to  the 
Russian  empire.  Li  the  siege  of  1S12,  the  suburbs  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  town  were  destroyed  hy  the  French. 

The  entrance  to  the  Riga  river,  Duna,  or  Dwina,  is  defended  by  the 
strong  fortress  of  Dunamunde,  also  called  Dunabourg,  which  was  cap- 
tured in  1609  and  1618  by  the  Swedes,  and  in  1700  by  the  Saxons,  who 
called  it  Augustusbourg.  There  is  also  the  castle  of  Dahlen,  on  an  island 
of  the  Duna. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga  is  Pema»^  or  Piemalin,  in 
Esthonian  language — a  fortified  port  with  a  citadel. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  interior  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  that  the  great 
efforts  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  allies  may  be  expected  to  be  directed. 
The  entrance  of  this  great  gulf  is  guarded,  as  it  were,  by  the  islands  of 
(Esel  and  Dago,  or  Dagen,  and  the  ports  of  Revel  and  Port  Baltic  to  the 
south ;  the  island  of  ^and,  and  the  ports  of  Abo,  Eknas,  and  Helsing- 
fors,  and  Sveaborg,  in  Finland,  and  the  fort  of  Gustavsvoem  at  Hango 
Head,  to  the  north. 
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A  harbour  and  tt^^thoose,  wHh  some  aoifl}!  defences,  have  been  estfr* 
bliflhed  in  (Esel  by  the  Russians,  who  destroyed,  on  taking  possession  of 
the  coast  by  the  tieaty  of  Nystadt,  the  old  eastle  of  Sonnebourg,  which 
liad  long  been  the  rendenee  of  a  eoimnander  of  the  Teutonic  kingbtSy 
and  which  was  captued  by  the  Danes  in  1678.  There  is  a  lighthouse 
ealled  Dagerorkh  also  on  the  island  of  Dago ;  and  in  the  interior,  on  the 
mainland,  is  the  fort  and  Iwrboar  of  Hapsal,  the  seftt  of  the  Bishop  of 
<Esel,  the  castle  of  the  old  bishops  militant  betne  on  a  height  abore. 
There  is  Kttle  in  this  part  of  the  Bahie  to  arrest  toe  attention  of  a  fleet. 
The  islands  are  most  remarkable  for  ^ir  nnmeroos  stoiks,  which  the 
Teutonic  bis^ps  wore  significantly  enough  on  their  coats  of  arms. 

Port  Baltic  and  RcTel  are  in  rrality  we  great  defences  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  on  the  south  side,  as  harboura  for  the  Russian  fleet  and  ports  of 
lefuge,  hot  not  as  fortified  places.  Port  BaHie,  or  Roggerwieh,  as  it  is 
eaUed  by  the  Finnish  natives,  is  well  known  for  its  magnitude,  depth, 
and  safety.  A  kind  of  fetality  attended  upon  the  strengtherang  of  this 
otherwise  admirable  position.  Peter  the  Great  first  attempted  its  fort^ 
fieation,  and  the  worics  were  continued  under  Elisabeth,  but  they  were 
abandoned  in  1769,  fiom  the  instabifity  of  the  Ibundations.  Field- 
Marshal  the  Count  of  Mmnch  constructed  a  dyke^  which  s^  cmmUed 
to  pieces.  This  appears  to  be  the  reason  why  Revel  was  selected  as  a 
port  and  strong^ld  on  this  part  of  the  eoest 

Revel — ^by  Sie  Esthomans  called  Tallm — is  a  site  of  some  antiquity. 
The  King  or  Denmark,  Waldemar  II.,  laid  the  fomidations  of  the  town 
and  castle  in  1218,  where  stood  before  the  Castmm  Lyndaviense,  which 
bad  been  erected  by  King  Canute  VI.  in  1194  or  1 196,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  military  expeditions  into  Esthonia.  Alternately  Danish,  Polish, 
Swedish,  and  ultimately  Russian,  Revel  was  also  for  a  long  time  under 
the  rule  of  that  order  of  the  church  militant  which  founded,  in  the  twelfth 
eentury,  first  as  the  Knights  of  the  Cross,  then,  with  more  propriety,  as 
the  Knights  of  the  Sword,  tb  propagate  Christianity  by  force  of  arms, 
we  have  before  noticed  as  incorporated  in  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  ruling 
over  all  these  regions  prerioos  to  the  encroachments  of  Russia. 

Bevel  is  surrounded  by  high  walls,  deep  ditches,  and  strong  bastions. 
It  is  also  commanded  by  a  castle  situated  on  a  height.  Notwitiistanding 
these  fortifications^  so  formidable  in  their  time,  Revel  was  burnt  to  ashes 
in  1438,  and  as  the  more  modent  fortifications  are  adapted  to  recent  and 
not  precisety  existing  times,  so  the  same  success  may  attend  upon  more 
modlem  means  of  assault* 

When  we  say  recent,  not  pteeisely  existing  times,  we  sar  that  which 
we  sfaail  find  to  apfrfy  itself  to  all  the  great  Russian  defences  in  the 
Baltic,  that  they  were  constructed  witii  a  view  to  the  circumstances  of 
approaches  fbmished  by  particular  states  of  the  tide  and  wind,  both  of 
which  circumstances  are  to  a  great  degree  superseded  by  the  addition  of 
llie  screw  to  existing  ships  of  war,  and  which  by  such  means  can  move 
against  wind  and  tide,  can  take  up  their  positions  independentiy  of  such^ 
and  in  some  eases  can  even  approach  forts  upon  sides  which  are  not  even 
provided  with  defences  for  any  such  an  unanticipated  oaslaaghtl 

The  preseni  Ibrtifieatiopg  at  Revel  were  constraeted  in  182(^  and 
oottsist  of  halttries  and  advasioe  works  whoeb  at  onee  eonnnand  the  roads 
and  defend  the  eatraace  of  tha  inaar  haiboar.    They  ara  by  na  meaas^ 

i2 
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however,  of  the  same  formidable  character  as  the  defences  of  Helsiogfors 
and  Cronstadt. 

Where  the  river  Narwa,  or  Narowa>  flowing  out  of  Lake  Paypos,  throws 
itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  below  a  waterfall  which  interrupts  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  is  the  city  of  the  same  name — a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  considerable  commerce,  and  well  fordfied.  Narwa  is  divided 
into  old  and  new  towns  ;  the  first  was  built  in  1223,  by  Waldemar  II.  of 
Denmark.  There  is  also  a  suburb  called  Hakelwerk.  Both  the  new  and 
old  towns  are  fortified,  and  the  citadel  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a 
ditch.  Attached  to  it  is  the  arsenal.  A  bridge  over  the  Narwa  also 
connects  the  old  town  with  the  colossal  remains  of  the  ancient  fortress  of 
Iwangorod,  which  impends  in  a  picturesque  manner  over  the  steep  banks 
of  the  Narwa.  Narwa  is  renowned  for  the  many  combats  it  has  witnessed 
and  the  sieges  it  has  sustained ;  none  of  which  are  more  familiar  to  the 
general  reader  than  the  victory  gained  there  by  Charles  XII.  over  the 
Russians  in  1700.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  assault  in  1558  by  the 
Tsar  Iwan  Wasiliewitz,  who  built  the  fortress  of  Iwangorod ;  it  was  re- 
captured by  the  Swedes  in  1681,  besieged  by  the  Russians  in  1590,  and 
once  more  reduced  to  ashes  in  1659.  Like  most  Russian  and  Finnish 
towns  that  are  built  mainly  of  wood,  it  has  also  suffered  severely  from 
fires,  and  was  almost  totally  destroyed  in  1773. 

The  great  bulwark  of  Russia,  as  a  naval  and  military  power  in  the 
Baltic,  is  Cronstadt.  Here  nature  and  art  combine  to  make  of  a  once 
desert  island  a  most  formidable  fortress.  Hemmed  in  by  banks  of 
similar  origin  to  the  island  itself,  only  as  yet  in  great  part  submerged, 
every  promontory  gained  from  the  sea,  and  every  spit  of  submarine  bank, 
has  alike  been  made  of  avail  to  erect  a  battery  with  which  to  command 
the  narrow  and  devious  channel,  by  which  alone  the  mouths  of  the  Neva 
can  be  reached. 

Advancing  from  the  mortar  battery-lights  and  palace  of  Peterhof,  and 
the  imperial  palace  of  Orienbaum,  built  by  an  ancestor  of  Prince  Menschi- 
koff,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  narrow  bank 
of  the  same  name,  with  the  Risbank  and  other  shoals,  completely  close  up 
the  direct  route  to  St  Petersburg,  and  oblige  vessels  to  take  what  are 
called  the  ''Great  Road"  and  the  << Little  Road,"  or  sometimes  <'the 
Narrows,"  amid  the  cross  fire  of  six  forts  and  of  the  batteries  of  Cronstadt 
itself.  The  channel  round  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  rendered  im- 
practicable by  a  double  row  of  piles  filled  with  blocks  of  granite,  which 
extends,  under  water,  frt>m  Cronstadt  to  Lisi  Noss,  a  headland  on  the 
main.  It  has  been  said  that  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  close  up 
in  simikr  manner  the  Great  and  Little  Roads:  if  so,  the  mischief  that 
would  follow  would  fall  ultimately  upon  St  Petersburg  itself,  which 
already  like  Venice,  in  part  built  upon  piles  and  land  ktely  reckdmed 
from  uie  sea,  would  by  every  addition  to  the  already  rapidly  extending 
delta  be  only  the  more  removed  from  all  possible  maritime  communica- 
tion, and  from  beins^  once  a  prosperous  seaport  and  commerdal  city, 
would  become  an  imand  town  of  no  importance  but  what  adventitious 
drcumstanoes  might  confer  upon  it 

The  small  island  of  Cronstadt  is  called  by  the  Russians  Kotnin-Ostrow; 
it  was  before  called  Ritikar,  and  it  was  a  aesert  range  of  granite,  tdluvial 
mud,  and  sand,  till  Peter  the  Great  had  a  harbour  constructed  there,  and 
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began,  in  1710,  to  bnild  a  town,  which  received  ihe  name  of  Cronstadt 
in  1721.  When  Cronstadt  was  built,  it  was  defended  towards  the  sea 
by  wooden  piers  projecting  into  the  water,  and  the  fortress  of  Cronslott 
and  of  Iwan,  which  were  likewise  built  by  Peter,  were  mere  wooden 
buildines  surrounded  by  fortifications  of  wood.  This  state  of  things  has 
naturally  been  remedied  to  a  great  extent ;  and  the  fortress  of  Cronslott, 
which  stands  on  a  small  sandy  island  at  the  extremity  of  the  spit  of 
Orienbanm,  now  mounts  fifty-six  guns  in  casemates,  and  thirty-two  in 
barbette,  with  a  sea  front  of  timber,  the  rest  being  chiefly  granite.  This 
important  fortress,  with  that  of  Prince  Menschikoff,  on  the  great  wooden 
mole  outside  the  harbour,  completely  command  the  '' Little  Road." 
Fort  Menschikoff  mounts  forty-four  guns  in  four  tiers. 

The  island  of  Cronstadt  is  about  ten  miles  in  circumference;  it  is 
twenty  miles  from  St  Petersburg  by  water,  four  from  the  shore  of 
Ingria,  and  nine  from  the  coast  of  Cavelia.  The  port  is  built  upon  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  is  divided  into  three  separate 
havens,  one  for  merchant-vessels  to  the  west,  and  one  for  men-of-war  in 
the  east — ^powder-magazines  are  erected  on  piles  in  this  haven.  The 
central  haven  is  used  for  refitting  men-of-war,  and  connected  with  it 
are  canals  and  dry  docks,  which  were  begun  in  1719  b^  Peter,  but  were  not 
finished  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  At  the  extremity  of  these  docks  is 
a  great  reservoir,  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  in  length,  containing 
water  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  docks,  and  which  is  pumped  out  by 
means  of  an  engine.  The  length  of  this  work,  which  is  m  the  form  of  a 
cross,  from  the  beginning  of  the  canal  to  the  end  of  the  last  dock,  is  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet.  The  sides  of  the  docks  are 
&ced  with  stone,  and  the  bottom  paved  with  gramte ;  they  are  forty  feet 
deep,  one  hundred  and  five  broad,  and  capable  of  containing  nine  men- 
of-war  on  the  stocks. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  here  that  the  Admiralty,  which  stands  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Neva,  opposite  the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
which  was  also  built  by  Pet^,  is  also  a  great  receptacle  for  ships'  stores, 
and  contains  magazines  of  cordage,  sails,  masts,  and  anchors,  which  are 
sent  to  Cronstadt  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet.  A  large  area  between 
the  front  of  the  building  and  the  Neva  is  also  appropriated  for  the  con- 
struction of  ships  of  war. 

The  water  which  supplies  the  havens  of  Cronstadt,  like  that  of  the 
Neva,  and  that  of  the  rivulet  of  Inkerman  which  supplies  the  docks  at 
Sebastapol,  is  fresh,  and  exceedingly  injurious  to  ships. 

Cronstadt  itself  is  a  straggling  place,  occupying,  like  most  Russian 
towns,  a  larger  space  of  ground  than  the  number  of  habitations  seems 
to  require ;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  excepting  a  few  fronting  the 
harbour,  which  are  of  brick  stuccoed  white ;  among  these  are  the  ob- 
servatory, the  steam-factory,  the  hospital  for  sailors,  the  barracks,  and 
the  marine  academy.  There  are  five  Russian  churches,  the  principal  of 
which  is  that  of  St  Andrew's,  near  the  grand  canal,  and  one  English 
Protestant  chapel. 

Cronstadt  is  defended  to  the  north  by  a  rampart  and  bastions,  as  also 
twelve  batteries  within  the  wall,  but  it  is  not  known  how  many  are 
mounted  with  guns.  At  the  nordi-east  comer  is  a  pier  for  steamers  and 
drawbridge,  and  sixteen  guns  are  casemated  at  the  pier-head  and  gate- 
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imj,    Jber^ttecBlyinmUfO  aakdft  half  iofaalf  a  foot  of  wfttcr  vMhia 
mage  of  the  gons  to  the  noxth. 

To  the  east  d»eie  k  meiely  «  raoapait  withoi^  faeatigm  or  faatteriea^ 
and  thaee  fiiet  of  waUrwkhut  gim  raage.  To  the  waat,  oTimth»  land 
ade,  the  town  iadefaodedhj  a  rampart  aed  ditch:  that  fwi  of  the  aame 
aide  wfaieh  is  open  to  the  aea  ia  defanded  hj  aaventy  gims  and  twahna 
aaortaca  open.  The  aovth,  or  aea-^ide,  is  defended  by  a  wall  and  wooden 
aK>tewithaixlia8tioBaaiidademi-hwe.  One  of  the  bastiona  is  the  befioea^ 
mentionad  Fort  Meoschikoff,  whieh  cxosses  its  fire  with  Fort  Croaakitt  to 
defend  the  little  Boad. 

The  Gteat  Road  is  drfendsd  bj  Fort  Peter  L,  Fort  Alexander,  and 
Fort  Constantine  to  the  north,  and  the  Bubaok  Fort  to  the  south* 
Fort  Peter  I^  whieh  is  constructed  of  granite,  mounts  twenty-eight  guns 
in  caasmates,  and  fifty  ia  barbette ;  Fort  AJexander,  of  gnanile  and  eaae- 
anated,  mounts  1 16  guns  in  four  tiers ;  Fort  Constantine  mounts  twenty*- 
five  guns  in  oae  tier,  with  timber  caaemates.  The  fert  of  Bisbank,  to 
the  south,  is  said  to  he  unfiniabed,  but  has  most  probably  been  renderad 
effective  thia  spring,  being  calculated  for  sixty  guns  in  two  tien  seairaidi^ 
easemated  with  granite  and  timber. 

The  land  approaehea  to  Crooatadt  aie  defeeded  by,  first.  Fort  Cadie- 
rtne,  a  aniall  redoubt  at  the  western  exteamity  of  the  island ;  next,  Fort 
Alexander  and  the  Mikhatl,  or  Michel  redrabts  with  lines,  aud  Peter 
Fort  and  Keari  Battery  on  the  south  ahoies.  The  defenoea  at  Mikhaii, 
where  are  bam^cks  and  araenal,  are  of  a  formidable  character.  The 
western  extremity  of  ^e  island  is  marked  by  the  Tolbuldn  light,  ninety- 
fire  feet  high.  The  channels  are  all  carefully  buoyed  off  in  times  of 
peace,  but  as  these  will  be  now  either  remove^  or  so  placed  as  to  mta- 
lead,  the  difficulty  of  approach  will  be  rery  materially  increased,  and  s»- 
plete  with  danger.* 

The  moat  assailable  point  of  Czonstadt,  next  to  the  eaatnn  sidc^  wUeh 
cannot  he  approached  till  after  the  GKeat  and  little  Roads  have  been 

ried,  is  the  north-vest  comer  of  the  to«rn  itself,  at  the  point  whena 
cRMNMliteh  joins  the  sea,  and  wheie  a  snocesaful  attack  might  be 
made  by  gun-boats  or  small  steamers.  A  koding  might  also  be  efieeted 
on  almost  any  portion  of  the  north  shore  at  or  near  the  governor's  hous^ 
due  regard  being  paid  to  rocks.  All  the  redoubts  and  forts  in  the  island 
might  then  be  taktti  in  reverse.  The  town  or  fortress,  we  have  eeen, 
presents  an  indifferent  front  in  that  direction. 

Most  of  the  maritime  forts  might  also  be  tak«i  in  rear.  It  would 
he  neoBSsary  to  rilence  Peter  first,  on  the  iskad,  before  attempting  Fort 
Constantine  upon  such  a  principle.  Kesel  Battery  covers  the  approa<^ea 
to  the  rear  of  Fort  Alexander  in  a  similar  manner,  and  that  fort  is  also 


*  We  have  made  no  allusion  here  to  the  additional  defences  said  to  have  been 
extemporised  of  enormous  floating  batteries  formed  of  old  ships  of  the  line,  and 
placed  «t  the  entrance  of  the  pcnrt  behind  Fort  Mensf^kofT,  still  less  of  Professor 
Jacobi's  much-talked-of  invention  for  destroying  vessels  at  sea,  hy  suhmerged 
iron  chests  charged  with  powder  and  other  ex^osive  mateziais,  which  are  to  go 
off  vheo  touched  hy  the  ships'  keels  when  passing  through  the  ''  Narrows,"  and 
of  which  submarine  mines  some  hundred  ( I)  are  said  to  have  been  laid  down,  as 
DO  doubt  every  available  means  of  defence  will  be  resorted  to,  and  to  that  much 
that  is  extravagant  aad  fisbuloas  will  be  added  by  enotahle  newsmongers. 
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Batterer.  Fort  FeivL  » the  odj  fort  dMi is  eovened  in  the  near  i»y  ti^ 
MM  •£  dooriaik  iteel£  The  Fort  of  Crenilott  m  snuBd  in  thvee 
abeetms,  defianded  in  a  fiyvrtb,  that  of  the  gaiaa,  hj  the  guns  of  CroD- 
rtadt,  aaid  undefeided  in  a  fifiii,  with  fkxn  one  to  three-qaartera  of  a 
fiithoat  of  trater.  Rwhank  ia  frotected  in  the  rear  by  the  jSishaalda 
Batteiy^  hot  nUdh,  like  the  atadel  Battery,  mig^t  be  eaaiiy  nlenced. 
Aa  aiifeaek  of  diis  kind  would  have  to  be  per£mned  ohieiy  by  amaU 
■fwf  111  and  ^an«boat^  and  onee  the  jnaxitime  fiirta  in  our  poueanon, 
liie  hg^  shipa  oooU  attiadr  the  fortpess  of  Qrooatadt  and  ttw  fleet  in 
iMbamn. 

Another  and  vioBe  aimple  ooame  proaoatfl  itaelf  inthia«aae  aa  well  aa 
k  nriiawj  and  that  ia»  n  fair  fight  of  floating  wooden  hatteiies  againat 
stationary  stone  and  wood  battedea.  The  floating  hattedes  would  have 
the  adiaatage  of  beingjaUe  to  take  up  that  position  which  might  be  deenned 
moak  adrantageoua  where  there. iaauffdeot  water,  aa  ahn  of  hidngiog 
aeverdikiatin^  batteiiea  to  hear  at  the  aaaae  time  againat  one  statkoiary 
one,  nod  setwithatandaDg^edonbts  entertained  by  aome  military  men  <& 
science  and  ezperienoe,  and  whidi  we  hare  before  diaeuased^  as  to  the  ao^ 
oeas  of  floating  batteries  df  wood  against  stone  batteries,  we  have  owry 
aeaaasi  to  beiMiie  4hat  the  heanry  armament  of  some  of  the  ships  of  the 
line  now  in  the  Baltic  wonld  xnnder  the  vednctum  of  such  forts  as  dcfcad 
the  iSreat  and  litde  Beads  to  Croaatadt  a  matter  of  oogineering  oertaiaty. 
If  aa,  aneh  a  node  of  prooeediog  would  most  probably  be  attended  ij 
less  loss  of  life  or  chances  of  reverses  than  more  d^toilel  wbH  aaare 
haaardona  boadng  ezpeditMtts. 

The  importanoe  ot  Croostadt  oHry  be  judged  of  by  the  ouenmstaaee 
that  when,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  £mpreas  GatheoDe  11.,  the 
aoEthem  Clytemnestn,  leb^ed  against  die  king  her  hasband,  the  finit 
tfaiag  Peter  dU  waa  to  aend  a  general  officer  (Derier)  to  the  maritiBae 
fortress.  Catheriue,  with  more  astnteness,  sent  an  admiral  (TalieaenX 
who,  bafwr  adadtted  without  oppositioa,  and  pereeiTing  that  General 
Devier  had  made  no  comanmicatian  to  die  garrison,  be  instantly  cobs* 
manded  the  aireat  of  the  latter,  whieh  was  aa  instantly  obeyed;  the 
marines  and  aaihsa  bemg  more  iactiaed  to  exeonte  the  order  of  an  adr 
mind  dian  those  of  a  general  Baring  secured  the  general's  peneB« 
TaiieBen  then  announced  te  ihe  garrison  that  a  revohition  had  taken 
pbce  at  St  Petersburg ;  die  fimpemc,  he  said,  waa  depoaed ;  the  amiy 
and  aenate  haddeekred  for  Cathmne ;  and  all  oppeaitson  wouU  be  finait- 
leseanddangeroua.  Theaeajgaments,  backed  fay  a  plenti&l  distobutien 
e£  spiritnoua  Hquon^produeed  the  derired  e£Swt,  and  Catherine  was  pro* 
riaimadEn^rass.  Tlmapiaceof  aoBUMihimpartaBee,tfaatita  aUegiaa«e 
to  the  Emperor  would  haro  debyed,  if  not  prevented,  the  final  aueeesa 
of  theiosumedon,  was  seised  wiuont  opposition. 

On  the  north  ride  of  die  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  at  the  entrance  of  that 
of  Bothnia,  is  the  Aland  Axehipelago---aa  almost  nnmberless  group  of 
iskMids  which  extend  hence  to  Abo,  and  thence  all  along  the  northern 
shores  of  iiheGnlf  of  Fiidaod,  rendering  the  navigation  thereof  peculiarly 
intricate  and  dangerous.  Of  these  ielaada  aome  are  nothbg  but  roeka 
and  sand— the  xock  bcng  nunoly  graaottc ;  others  are  wooded,  or  pai^- 
dally  pasture  and  aiabk  land,  and  inhabited.  TUa  is  particufaurly  dm 
widi  Aland,  the  oUefiahmd,  and  coeertvootheas.    UT" ^ 
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is  tbe  ruined  oastle  of  Castelholm,  in  which  the  unfortnnate  Eric  XIV. 
was  confined  in  176L  Scarpans,  in  this  sound  or  rnnd^  was  chosen  by 
the  Russians  as  the  most  favourable  spot,  where,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  extensive  works  have  been  carried  on,  in  the  building  of  fortresses 
and  fortified  bairacks,  which  extended  their  powerful  arms  along  the 
channel  between  Aland  and  Wardo.  These  islands  having  been  evacuated 
by  the  Russians,  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be  taken  possession  of 
by  the  allied  fleet.  Such  an  occupation  is  not  without  its  political  im- 
portance. The  fort  of  Gustavsvom,  at  Hango  Head,  the  extreme  south- 
western point  of  Finland,  and  the  neighbouring  port  and  fortress  of 
Eknas,  may  be  considered  as  advance  posts  of  thb  island  system,  the  real 
difficulties  of  which  lie  not  only  in  an  intricate  navigatioD,  but  also  in 
their  ready  adaptation  to  a  kind  of  guerilla  war£sre  by  gun-boats,  of 
which  Russia  and  Sweden  possess  whole  hosts. 

Abo,  or  Aboa,  in  Finnish  Turku,  the  capital  of  Finland,  is  situated  on 
the  Duro,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  have  an  excellent 
harbour.  The  fortress  of  Abo  Slot,  or  Abo  Rous,  is  on  a  peninsula  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  This,  like  Castelholm,  has  been  a  royal  prison, 
John  III.  having  been  a  prisoner  within  its  walls  in  1563,  and  Eric  XIV. 
in  1752.  In  1791  this  castle  was  repaired  for  holding  troops,  and  a 
station  founded  for  a  flotilla  of  gun -boats.  Gnn-boats  and  bomb 
ketches  have  been  the  basts  for  many  years  of  the  system  of  warfiue 
in  use  among  these  innumerable  islands,  to  which  they  are  indeed  better 
adi^ted  than  anything  else,  and  they  have  assumed  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment in  modem  times. 

The  University  of  Abo  was  founded  by  Gustavus  in  1628,  and  it  was 
erected  into  an  university  by  Christina  in  1640.  The  cathedral  is  a 
large  building  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  in  1300.  Abo 
being  mainly  built  of  wood,  lias  suffered  so  much  by  fires  as  to  have 
acquired  quite  a  notoriety  for  such.  A  most  disastrous  fire  occurred  in 
1775,  and  others  have  happened  quite  recently. 

Helsingfors,  in  the  district  of  Nyland,  so  called  from  its  having  been 
peopled  not  by  Finns  but  by  people  from  Helsingland,  was  founded  by 
Gustavus  I.  upon  a  peninsula,  the  port  having  ever  been  considered  to  be 
the  best  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  This  port  is  encompassed  by  islands, 
seven  in  number — Sveaborg — three  of  which  are  joined  to  each  other  by 
bridges.  The  principal  islimd,  originally  fortified  by  Gustavus,  and  hence 
still  called  Gustafholm;  or  Gustafs  Sward,  is  now  perhaps  the  most 
formidable  fortress  in  Russia.  Casemates  are  fiishioned  in  it  for  six 
thousand  muskets,  and  it  is  said  to  be  defended  by  800  guns  and  12,000 
men.  The  garrison  of  the  town  and  islands  generally,  now  that  it  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  garrisons  of  Aland  and  other  places,  must  be 
much  more  considerable.  The  arsenal,  barracks,  and  magarines  ixx  the 
land  forces  are  on  another  island.  All  the  islands  are  defended ;  some  of 
the  defences  being  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone,  especially  a  rock  which  con- 
stitutes in  reality  an  eighth  island,  and  from  which  the  fortress  might 
have  been  bombuded  under  cover  of  the  rocks.  Large  shins  cannot 
enter  the  harbour  except  by  an  extremely  narrow  channel  whicn  is  com- 
manded by  the  guns  of  the  fortress.  The  harbour  itself  can  hold  sixty 
sail  of  the  line,  and  it  has  splendid  docks,  in  which  it  is  said  ships  can  lie 
under  cover,  botii  for  the  sake  of  preservation  as  well  as  in  docks  for  re- 
pain,  between  duices.    These  docks  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  .  On 
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tfae  mainland  aro  the  forts  of  Broberg  and  Ulricabooig,  as  also  barracks 
and  a  magazine  for  field  artOlery,  so  that  Helsingfors  is  almost  as  well 
prepared  to  receive  an  enemy  by  land  as  by  sea. 

At  the  head  of  a  small  galf,  at  the  nortn-east  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  is  the  ancient  prosperous  and  fortified  town  of  Viborg— an  old 
hone  of  contention  between  Sweden  and  Russia.  Swedish  in  1293,  part 
of  the  province  was  ceded  to  Russia  in  1338,  and  the  remainder  at  the 
treaty  of  Nystadt,  in  1721.  At  the  peace  of  Abo,  in  1743,  the  for- 
tresses of  Frederickshamm  and  Wilmanstrand  followed  the  fate  of 
Viborg.  Gustarus  Adolphus  reconquered  Kezholm,  which  had  been 
promiMd  by  the  Tsar  Wasili  Iwanowitsch  to  Charles  IX.,  in  recomnense 
for  services  performed,  but  which  promise  had  never  been  fulfillea  ;  it 
was  also  restored  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt. 

Frederickshamm  (^<  the  Gate  of  Frederic"),  and  Boigo,  an  andent 
episcopal  city,  are  on  the  coast  between  Helsingfors  and  Viborg ;  but 
Kexhohn,  or  Kareleorod,  that  is,  the  fortress  of  Karelia,  is  built  inland, 
on  two  little  island,  where  the  river  Woxen  flows  into  Lake  Ladoga. 
Fort  ^^manstnnd  stands  on'  a  hiUock — a  rare  thmg  in  the  marshy 
neighbourhood  in  question — near  Lake  Saima.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
bloody  battle  the  23rd  of  August,  174L  Frederickshamm  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  is  well  fortified.  It  was  made  the  firontier  town  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt.  The  port  of  Borgo  is 
shallow  and  unsafe. 

Beyond  Borgo  is  the  town  of  Lowisa,  or  Louisa,  with  a  good  harbour, 
which  is  defended  by  a  strong  fortress,  called  Svartholm,  at  its  entrance. 
This  town  was  the  frontier  between  Russia  and  Sweden  during  the 
treaty  of  1745,  and  was  at  that  time  called  Degerby.  In  1752,  King 
Adolphus  Frederic  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Lowisa.  Fortia,  who  travelled 
in  1790-92,  described  Louisa  as  '^  a  frightful  town,  with  neither  gates 
nor  pavement,  with  a  little  fort  a  mile  out  at  sea,  but  of  no  great  con- 
sequence." 

There  are  also  several  other  minor  strongholds  on  the  Gkdf  of  Finland. 
Russian  staticians  enumerate,  indeed,  twenty-four  kreposts,  or  fortresses, 
as  defending  the  empire  on  the  side  of  the  Baltic  ;  but  many  of  these 
are  inland  and  not  maritime,  and  others  that  are  maritime  are  of  no  real 
importance. 

The  Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltus,  it  only  remains  to  remark,  is  esti- 
mated by  Haxthausen  at  27  ships  of  the  line,  18  frigates,  and  15 
sloops.  To  this  must  be  added  the  steamers,  all,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bogatirf  built  in  England,  and  the  boat  fleet,  said  to  comprise  more 
than  500  crafty  of  a  most  destructive  character  when  fighting  behind 
rocka  and  islands  in  narrow  channels.  With  respect  to  large  and  small 
ships  of  war,  when  the  allied  fleet  shall  have  been  rebforeed  by  the 
squadron  which  has  sailed  from  Brest,  and  the  additional  sImM  preparing 
m  the  same  seas,  it  will  be  numerically  nearly  equal  to  the  Russian  fleet, 
and  materially  much  stronger ;  to  whicii  will  be  added  the  great  advantage 
of  being  able  to  navigate  the  narrow  channels  of  the  coast  of  ^  the  Gulf 
ik  Finland,  and  enter  or  leave  its  harbours  at  times  when  it  is  uttorly 
impossible  for  sailing  vessels  to  attempt  putting  to  sea.  The  navigation 
of  most  of  the  harbours  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is 
generally  obstructed  by  ice  till  the  month  of  May  :  Cronstadt  is  some- 
times not  free  from  such  obstructions  till  June. 


(   wo  ) 
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tJwtlmiifiiMwniof  BBm>^-4BM;.Pfeter'i-->TlieCoiio  TheOpeim 

of  Moi!^Ym»Boi;pbeBe---Mi]diig  a  Saut— Hie  Capitol  and  Tiipeian  Bodt- 
8«a  Paolo  fiiod  Je  Hnz*. 

I  liisE  BoBie  lea  than  eMwr  Florence  or  Veniee  ai  preeent  mtm 
9oy&ms — I  have  aot  heen  faefe  a  week  yet  It  it  pah^,  however,  to  aee 
iaiqperiai  Roaae  aaiik  down  into  a  danUafte  aaodem  citjr  1 

Iietraet:  I  have  wen  moie,  and  Romm  ii  not  a  thiid-rale  modern  cky. 
It  hai  many  and  pecxdiar  beauties,  putting  aside  all  eonsideratioas  of  ait 
or  historical  antiquit?v ;  but,  like  some  labled  hero,  its  nobler  Natives  are 
mamd  by  faoliii,  defects,  and  blemishes  which,  when  considered  akme, 
seem  fttaL  It  is  a  stnuige  medky  of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  the  rich, 
the  gveat,  with  dirt,  uglmess,  squalor,  and -vulganty.  I  have  seen  Si. 
Peter's,  and,  truth  to  say,  am  soiely  disappointed !  To  arrive  there  I 
passed  through  sooie  of  <iie  vilest  ttveets  I  ever  traversed,  without  es- 
aggeration,  reealiinr  nothi v  but  the  thorougfa£ues  of  St  GiWs.  Tf» 
dvt,  the  filthy  popidation,  %ae  crowds  of  French  soldiers,  the  street-side 
IdtdKns,  where  fish,  fle^  fovd,  and  firuit  are  all  firying  in  the  open  eir^ 
form  ao  disgustmg  an  etuemMe,  that  a  lady  feels  posithrdy  ashamed  rf 
being  seen  on  foot  in  such  a  bear-garden. 

St  Peter's  is  not  titoaitMl,  as  I  eeneeived,  in  the  city,  but  qmte  in  a 
distant  purlieu,  at  n  eonskierahle  distance  from  the  Corso,  and  to  wbA 
it  these  wietclMd  stveets  must  be  traversed.  Then  comes  the  Tiber,  a 
sepectahle  river  aflber  the  shallow  Amo,  and  the  bridge  of  San  Angrio, 
swinniag  with  cnwds  of  passengefs,  carts,  carriam,  and  wagvons, — n 
aaodflrn  jumhle  atterir  at  variance  with  the  exaked  state  of  eraLUsiaatae 
eipectatran  with  wtaai  one  desires  to  approach  that  renowned  sanctuary. 
The  Castel  San  Angelo,  about  which  one  has  indulged  in  such  romanlae 
ideas,  is  an  onfinaxy  round  tower,  surmounted  by  a  bnuoen  angd.  In 
Icokiiig  at  it  I  quite  forgot  all  about  Adrian'a  tomb  ;  for  beyond  siae  and 
maariveness,  one  never  would  notKe  this  fortress,  under  ordmanr  ciicum* 
stances,  mocethan  die  Castle  of  Ifilan,  or  any  otiier  fortress.  I  followed 
a  dirty  suburb  for  some  distance,  redolent  wiUi  truly  Italian  odours^  and 
at  last,  dusty,  weary,  and  abeady  disheartened,  I  found  myself  oppodte 
flie  great  Basilica, 

This  first  foeling  was  one  of  deouled  dbappointment  I  From  the 
immense  siae  of  the  colonnades,  and  the  rising  ground  on  which  the 
chuieh  stands,  the  whde  appears  tmaoeountaUy  small — ^bu4^  less  imposing 
indeed  than  oar  own  St  Paul's.  But  the  fountains  are  hMwly;  of  aU 
fountains  in  dais  city  of  flowing  waters  die  grandest  and  the  purest. 

As  I  mounted  tlie  steps  and  approached  the  facade  glowing  widi  ex- 
pectation and  eager  cuiiosify,  I  was  positively  bladced  at  its  tnereaaing 
smaflnfss  and  the  utteriy  unecdesiastical  appearanoe  it  presents,  ncKnn 
Eke  the  front  of  a  nobleman's  mansion  than  a  church.  The  squase 
windows,  fitone  balconies,  and  short  piUars,  are  prine^ally  to  blame  for 
ihis.  The  vestibule,  in  shape  like  St.  Marco's,  at  Venice,  etrikes  the  eye, 
already  accustomed  to  the  colossal  proportions  of  the  whde,  with  no  par- 
tiecdar  wonder.     I  draw  aside  Ae  mat  that  covers  the  door  and  entev^* 
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alasl  itk  iifl  gc^d,  glare,  and  glittery  mil  glaiing  win Aine ;  no  eoltmmed 
sidei,  no  ''dim  leligious  ligfaty"  do  paiat^  glaat  imdowi,  but  goigeoui 
flaunlng  eoloiin,  anch  aa  I  hava  ever  dkliical  in  the  Genoeae  ^tnraiief ; 
it  18  a  style  I  deibwt,  and  ooi  all  ^  magnknde  of  the  pvoporttons,  not  all 
the  preiis^  at  that  magnifiaent  ahiine,  ean  iseeoDcile  me  to  a  atyle  fit 
only  fer  a  chaich  ophokteMr  arranging  an  ecelesiastical  drawing-room* 
Oh !  gm  me  rather — ten  times  ramr — ^that  diaste,  aolemn  dnomo  aC 
Milan  in  all  its  fiUffblepuntyj  Gtre  me  that  f oieat  of  pillan,  wbeve  die 
eye  ivanden  oanfiued  Ron  eaeh  raarrelloasly  eliwtered  pillar  to  another^ 
tipnajpagalo&mmaowy  i^lendouT  to  the  debeately  finetted  roof. 

Grm  me  thoae  airful  windowa  wbeveon  aia  to  skiifiilly  represented  the 
myateries  of  oar  faith,  casting  down  sueh  broken  and  mysterious  H^bt 
on  Ae  aged  monuoients  arovnd. 

All  tUs  ran  is  my  mind  as  I  advanced  np  the  naire  of  St.  Peter^a, 
towards  the  hideous  baldaeehino  in  the  centre,  an  eyesore  I  really  find 
iDtolaraUe. 

All  here  is  sunlight  and  garish  ;  all  looks  modem,  and  of  that  most 
ofieniiM  period,  the  bad  French  style.  Not  even  the  absurdly  g^tesqaa 
black  statue  of  St.  Pater  sitticg  in  a  chmr,  irath  his  foot  extended  to  he 
kissed,  looks  dasrical,  and  I  could  not  get  up  enoogh  fiutk  even  to  beUave 
it  a  gennine  Japiter. 

Many  of  the  tombs  of  the  Popes  are  in  execnUe  taate— exoeptaoni^ 
of  course,  there  are— but  still  generally  I  felt  quite  in  good  humour  with 
oar  own  moastrositias  in  St.  Panrs. 

There  are  no  pietnres  at  aay  of  the  nnmarooa  altars  (in  Italy  most  die* 
appointing),  but  in  lieu  of  Ifaem  wonderfully  beautiAil  aaoaaic  eopies  af 
celebrated  originals.  Still,  admirable  as  theae  are  as  spedmena  of  sldfl, 
ihere  is  a  samRnaiiB  about  stone  eopies  quite  weariaome  as  one  wandcs 
from  <Mie  altar  to  another.  The  finest  mosues  struck  me  as  those  in  the 
ooraers  of  Ae  dome  representing  the  four  evangriists  ;  there  is  a  spirit 
and  actian  about  them  &r  superior  to  the  ghuey  look  of  the  copied 
pictures. 

Under  the  baldaeehino,  against  which  I  hare  declared  eternal  war,  ia 
open  space  railed  round,  down  which  one  looks  on  what  the  faithful 
believe  are  the  tombs  of  S8.  Peter  and  Paul,  an  arrangement  preeisdy 
similar  to  the  tomb  of  that  good,  excellent  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  at  Milan 
(who  really  was  the  best  of  modem  worthies),  with  this  notable  difiereaea, 
that  his  body  really  lies  visiUy  interred  in  the  sepulchre,  whereas  hna 
the  simple  unit  0  expresses  the  contents  of  these  tombs  !  Oh,  what  a 
thing  is  faith  !  There  do  all  true  Catholics  believe  they  lie,  belieying 
whi^  is  the  trnth-^-foigiye  the  iuTolnntary  pun.  Around  the  space  bum 
inuaaaerahle  golden  lamps. 

All  the  cbMr  was  bk)cked  up  with  boards,  and  carpesters  and  lampistea 
preparing  for  AfSte  next  Sunday,  when  the  Pope  officiates,  and  is  to 
ereate  a  new  saint  into  ihe  celestial  hieranihy. 

I  have  here  giren  my  sinoere  unnressiooB  of  St.  Peter's ;  and  I  belieiw 
it  is  only  want  of  moral  coarage  that  keeps  a  great  many  from  saying 
much  the  same.      I  declare,  from  henee£bith  I  shall  cherish  a  mncii 


pnifoattder  respect  for  Bt.  Paul's,   seeing  that  in  many  respects  it 
superior  to  '^  the  most  gk>rious  teasple  erer  raised  to  religion,"   i 
Gibhoa,  to  round  a  period,  chooses  to  say. 
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Haying  so  much  abused  the  dirty  streets,  I  most  do  justice  to  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  unique  Corso — nearly  a  mile  in  length 
— where  the  eye  wanders  from  palace  to  palace,  in  a  maze  of  astonish- 
ment as  to  wnat  size  the  next  stupendous  structure  will  attain.  Alad- 
din's palace,  with  its  four-and-twenty  windows  in  a  row,  would  be  quite 
put  to  the  blush  beside  those  amazing  edifices  that  call  the  Doria» 
the  Torlonia,  the  Schiarra,  master.  Less  gloomy  than  the  palaces  of 
either  Florence  or  Venice  (both  of  which  haye  a  repulsiye  prison-aspect, 
spite  of  great  picturesqueness),  they  exceed  all  others  in  size,  splendour, 
and  number.  There  is  more  poetry  about  those  beautiful  cortiles  at 
Genoa,  where  the  orange-trees,  the  fountains,  and  the  flowers,  blend  into 
the  fa9ade  of  its  palaces,  giving  them  a  touch  of  Moorish  romance — there 
is  a  majesty  in  tnose  huge  m^iieval  piles  at  Florence,  mounting  so  high 
in  air  as  to  obscure  the  yery  street — such  palace-dungeons  as  the  Strozzi 
and  the  Pitti,  with  the  heavily-barred  windows. 

There  is  a  look  of  French  elegance,  repair,  and  finish  about  the 
Milanese  palazzi,  with  the  $oupgon  of  gaudy  hangings  and  rich  furniture 
within — and,  last  of  all,  there  is  a  charm  peculiar^  their  own,  Byzantine, 
eccentric,  strange,  about  the  picturesque  abodes  of  dear  sweet  Venice, 
with  their  rounded  kmg,  their  ranges  of  windows,  heavily  sculptured 
fronts,  looking  solemnly  down  in  the  bright  sea,  and  the  great  water- 
gates,  with  the  gondolas  waiting. 

But  all  and  every,  beautiful  as  they  are,  and  grand  each  in  its  pe- 
culiar style,  cannot  match  with  those  unrivalled  ptuaces  that  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  along  the  Roman  Corso,  unaccountably  uniting 
the  finest  points  of  all  the  others.  This  is,  indeed,  '^a  street  of 
palaces,  a  walk  of  state,"  and  as  the  moon  rose  and  coloured  the  great 
piles  with  her  silver  light,  I  gazed  in  rapt  wonder  at  the  mighty  monu- 
ment of  mediaeval  feudality  around  me.  Names  such  as  the  Colonna — 
the  Doria — the  Borghese — are  noted  in  the  aristocracy  of  the  universe, 
and  their  homes  are  commensurate  to  the  world-wide  fame  attained  by 
those  historic  names.  If  Rome  possessed  but  thb  one  street  it  might  be 
called  imperial. 

The  shops  are  Parisian  in  their  elegance  and  display.  Splendid 
vehicles  chase  each  other  along,  and  crowds  of  pedestrians  fill  the  remain- 
ing space,  recalling  the  busiest  thoroughfares  of  Paris  or  London.  Here 
and  there  a  piazza  opens,  with  its  lovely  fountain,  the  splashing  waters 
deadening  the  surrounding  noise.  All  the  world  knows  how  Rome  is 
famous  for  its  fountains,  but  no  description  can  do  justice  to  their  number 
and  beauty. 

^  To-night  at  the  Opera  to  see  "  Mose."  The  theatre  was  the  Argen- 
tina, and  a  dirtier  house  and  more  abounding  in  bad  smells  I  never 
entered.  The  music  is  grand,  but  Jurieusemeni  rocoecoy  or,  as  the 
Italians  have  it,  "  iroppo  usata  ;"  one  recognised  tunes  of  absolute  an- 
tiquity, which,  had  I  been  asked,  I  neyer  could  have  conceived  from  whence 
they  came,  and  yet  I  knew  them  like  a  spelline-book,  The  libretto  is 
nainfiilly  impious— ouite  a  scandal  in  this  city  of  priests — ^it  would  never 
be  permitted  in  London.  Moses  descends  from  Mount  Sinai,  bearing  the 
commandments  in  his  arms,  and  there  is  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  recitative.  The  plagues  of  Egypt  were  touched  on, 
and  the  darkness  admirably  done ;  the  entire  house  was  black  as  Erebus, 
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and  the  wailing  of  Pharaoh's  court  very  characteristic — it  was  really  ''  a 
darkness  to  be  felt**  The  whole  wound  up  b^  the  stage  being  converted 
into  the  Red  Sea,  represented  by  green  cahco.  The  Israelites^  safely 
grouped  on  a  rock  above,  surveyed  tne  destruction  of  their  enemies,  who 
disappeared  from  mortal  ken  m  an  incredibly  short  lime,  upon  which 
the  curtain  dropped. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  pensive,  solitary  beauty  of  the  Villa 
Borghese,  embosomed  in  its  dark  ilex  woods,  with  the  spreading  pine 
here  and  there  cutting  the  landscape,  and  giving  a  peculiar  and  classical 
character  to  the  scene.  The  fountains  breaking  the  long  vistas  through 
the  woods  have  a  charming  effect,  and  are  the  only  artificial  feature  la 
an  essentially  natural  whole.  Such  views,  too,  towards  Albano  and 
Frascati,  deepening  with  rich  purple  light,  are  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  villa  itself  is  a  somewhat  mean  building  for  such  extensive  grounds, 
but,  rich  in  treasures  of  art,  is  exclusively  occupied  as  a  museum  of 
sculpture. 

I  was  particularly  delighted  with  the  Apollo  and  Daphne  of  Bernini, 
one  of  the  most  lovely  statues  I  ever  beheld.  The  transformation  of 
Daphne  is  given  with  marvellous  truth.  She  is  already  enclosed  within 
the  trunk,  mounting,  as  it  seems,  momentarily  to  her  breast.  Her  hair 
has  already  thickened  into  leaves ;  the  fingers,  are  sprouting  with  wonder- 
ful truth  ;  and  her  toes  have  turned  earaiwards  m  tiny  delicate  rooty 
fibres  and  strings.  Tliere  is,  too,  a  certain  air  of  desperate  satisfaction 
in  her  countenance  as  she  feels  her  escape  from  Apollo  ensured,  and  yet 
she  is,  as  it  were,  still  flying  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  though  only  half 
animate.  Apollo  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  the  nymph.  There 
are  many  other  fine  sculptures,  but  nothine  impressed  me  like.  this. 

Pauline  Borghese,  as  the  Venus  Vindtnx,  is  too  Frenchified  and  arti- 
ficial for  my  taste,  and  looks .  nnpardonably  nnclassical.  She  is  only  the 
goddess  in  nudity.     I  thought  of  the  story  of  the  stove^  and  smiled ! 

There  is  a  melancholy  grass-grown  square  behind  the  house,  with 
fountains  surrounded  by  double  rows  of  ilex,  very  redolent  of  malaria  I 
thought. 

To-dav,  Sunday,  the  13th  November,  I  saw  the  progress  of  making  a 
sunt  in  tne.  nineteenth  century,  or,  speaking  more  correctly,  creating  a 
fresh  member  into  the  ecclesiastical  house  of  peers ;  an  edifying  sight, 
truly !  At  three  o'dook  we  went  to  St.  Peter^s,  the  road  from  the  bridge 
of  San  Anfl;elo  beinff  beset  vrith  cavalry,  whose  numbers  increased  as  we 
approached  nearer  uie  church.  The  central  space  in  front  was  crowded 
with  all  classes  hurrying  onwards  up  the  great  steps  into  the  vast  sola 
before  them,  where  his  Holiness  that  day  *'  received ;"  for  St.  Peter's 
looks  no  more  like  a  church  than  '<  I  to  Hercules.'' 

So  immense,  however,  is  the  edifice,  that  inside  there  appeared  but  a 
sprinkling  of  people,  great  as  was  the  crowd.  A  fine  yellow-mellowed  light 
prevvled  at  the  hour  of  the  setting  sun.  The  windows,  too,  had  l]«en 
partiy  covered  with  draperies  that  cast  a  rich  tbge  around. 

Extending  from  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament  on  the  ri^ht,  about  the 
centre,  towards  the  altar,  was  a  doable  file  of  soldiers,  mixed  with  the 
grotesque  Swiss  guard  stationed  at  intervals.  It  was  an  odd  thing  to 
see  the  military  introduced  fully  armed  in  the  very  house  of  God,  and 
argued,  a  strange  state  of  government,  under  whicn  the  Pope  could  not 
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wt  St.  Peter's  in  saiety  withoot  their  proteedoo  ;  bmt  so  goes  the  worid 
at  Rome.  After  a  doe  proportioo  of  wmthig,  Fius  DC.  appeared,  •or-' 
looiided  hj  kb  toosared  eonrt,  alowh^  adnmdsg  ^roagb  the  lines  eC 
militarj,  who,  presenting  anas  and  falfing  on  their  knees^  woke  tltodeep 
cehoes  of  die  g^eat  building. 

I  stood  close  to  the  temporary  altar  of  crimson  velvet  and  gold  where 
the  Pope  performed  his  devotions,  and  saw  him  admirably.  He  is  a  &t, 
good-natured,  or  rather  a  benevolent,  soft-koking  man ;  his  escpiessioa 
decidedly  prepossessing,  but  at  the  same  time  essentially  priestly.  His 
hair  is  almost  white,  and  he  altogether  looks  older  than  I  nad  expected. 
He  was  dressed  principally  in  white^  with  a  slight  mixtcoe  of  red.  A 
miest,  or  page,  held  up  his  rather  short  petticoat  b^ad  and  displayed 
his  legs,  whi^  looked  absurd.  The  cardinals  and  monsignores  in  red, 
and  the  canonid  in  porple^  also  repeated  their  orisons,  ithought  them 
a  singnlariy  vnlgar-lookiiig  set  in  the  glance  I  got  Astntev  sharps 
peering  eyes  and  long  noses,  thin,  keen  faces,  desirous  of  reading  into 
the  inmost  sonl.  After  his  Holtneas  had  said  his  preyer,  he  rose  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  altar  behind  the  central  baldaechino.  The  apds  or  clunr 
had  been  daborately  decorated,  and  presented  a  gomoBS  eaup^d^coL 
Hundreds  of  splendid  glass  candelabra  were  suspendea  from  ihe  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  wbSb  ;  drapeiy  covered  aU  the  intemediate  spaee^ 
iriule  at  certain  distances  kvge  pictnres  r^iresented  the  notable  actions 
of  the  hero  of  the  day,  Sim  Giovanni  Peccador.  In  the  centre  of  the 
chcnr,  immediately  on  St.  Peter's  dndr,  in  a  gigantic  gold  ftam^  was 
di^layed  his  portrait,  illamioated  from  behind.  I  have  seen  the  Seals 
at  Milan,  and  many  other  gorgeous  opera-hovses,  bat  I  never  beheld  one 
to  compare  to  this^  which  resembled  nothing  else,  however^the  choir 
being  toe  stage,  and  the  Pope  and  cardini£  the  actors,  with  ovselves^ 
the  mighty  mass  of  spectators,  the  andience. 

As  a  spectacle,  it  was  beyond  words  splendid.  lOions  of  candles 
]%fat  up  the  spaoe  now  dimmed  with  the  fidling  day.  Alter  the  Pope 
has  proclaimed  from  the  altar  the  name^  style,  and  title  of  the  new 
beatificato,  which  was  duly  recorded  on  parchment  borne  by  his  atten* 
daats,  he  slowly  withdrew,  casting  blessings  aromd  as  he  passed  along, 
which  were  receive^  I  thonght,  with  tolereble  indifferenoe.  A  smidl 
book  was  thrust  into  my  hand,  purporting  to  be  a  life  of  the  new  sainty 
a  curiosity  of  superstition,  containing  accounts  of  his  supposed  mirades, 
which  I  took  the  liberty  not  in  the  least  to  believe^n<»  woold  any  one 
else  in  £aglan<^  had  I  time  to  recount  them  eeritiiim. 

I  then  went  to  look  at  the  statoe  of  St.  Peter  (oRae  Jupiter),  and 
Msarcely  recognised  m j  worthy  friend  in  his  holiday  gaib :  he  was  ar> 
rayed  in  robes  of  crimson  doth  of  gold,  draped  regally  about  bis  sable 
person.  The  tisni,  with  its  triple  crown  spuWng  with  jewels,  adorned 
nia  head,  and  a  ring  of  enormous  size  appeared  on  his  finger.  Whether 
m  this  guise  the  image  looked  most  hideous  or  ludicrous  would  be  hard 
to  sa^;  such  an  object  I  never  beheld — anything  more  grossly  grotesque; 
If  it  IS  not  image-worship  for  the  people  to  kneel  down  and  kus  his  toe, 
and  pray  before  Inm,  I  know  not  what  is !  It  was  a  grievous,  shameftd 
sight,  that  grim  idol,  decked  out  like  a  frightfrd  black  doll,  to  be  kissed 
sad  adored  !  As  I  stood  staring  in  wonder,  who  should  I  espy,  close  by, 
Wt  Charles  Diekens,  whose  sharpy  aU-seeing  eyes  were  taks^  in  eveaiy- 
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thing  whokMk.  WondnfiiK  DidwnsI  K  liie  fiviog  vcpMsentsUve  of 
the  old  doll  before  us  had  pMBeand  the  power  thej  cfver  enve  after,  sndh 
Men  M  yoa  would  nemr  be  allowed  to  wander  at  lacge,  hot  woold  be 
«Hrtain  to  find  a  limg  desiJi  in  the  Inqnisitioii.  Mea  esMntially  pro* 
greanye^  opening  new  ctntiiries  of  thought  and  feeling,  making  tune  flj 
^packer  than  it  woeld — bmb  sndi  as  he  are  ntteriy  opposed  to  the  retro- 
grade feelings  of  this  woffB'-ont  Clnircb,  and  are  die  fim  and  natural 
aapperteis  of  aor  Protestant  creed,  with  its  accompaajing  political  inde- 
pendence and  gloriona  free  press.  Long  life  to  the  sturdy  Protestant 
dangfater  of  the  dccrepid  Catholic  parent !  and  long  life  to  progmsion 
and  developmeBty  and  Dickensy  their  diosen  apoitle !  sa^  I ;  and  down 
with  old  black  dolls,  ignonnce,  and  svperstition  I 

The  Tiew  from  the  Capitol  is  all  that  Murray  says,  and  gires  one  in 
five  minutes  a  dearer  idea  of  andeni  Rome  than  any  desenption.  As  a 
view,  it  is  narrdleasly  raried  and  beautifbly  more  pidwesqae  than  any 
other  city.  The  seven  hills,  to  codmuob,  ignonmt  soids  like  I,  are  aU 
h<}§ky  for  hills  th»e  are  none,  except  the  Quirinale,  Cdian,  and  Rncian, 
with  the  little  mound  on  which  die  Capitol  stands.  Bat  how  many 
things  one  sees  in  Rome  that  are  but  a  name  made  suck  a  Inss  about ! 
The  Tarpeian  rock,  for  instanoe,  is  a  very  nasty  pkee,  ha 'a  garden,  from 
ndttdi  one  looks  down  into  a  beastly  little  court  on  die  backs  of  some  low 
hoasea.  I  don't  see  why  Ms  spot  is  partiddarbr  to  be  fixed  on  more 
than  any  other  portion  of  tJm  rock  on  which  the  Capitol  stands ;  the 
people  of  the  garden  of  comae  are  positive  on  the  snlject,  as  it  brings  the 
qnattrinL  Then  the  clamorons  little  beggars,  and  die  dirty  steps  down 
into  the  piaan  on  the  Capit(^ — how  steep^  dirty,  and  disagreeable  \  Ail 
die  worid  knows  ^  thing  m  theMnseom  is  the  I>yiog  Gladiator;  a  most 
wonderful  statne  indeed ;  the  rery  life  seems  ebbing  cot  of  dm  maible — 
aetoally  dying,  and  griering  orer  approaching  deadi.  It  has  more  ex- 
pression than  the  ApoUo,  ihtX  being  a  spiritualised  statue  of  a  god — ^this 
a  mortal  man,  full  of  the  passions  and  sufferings  of  humanity.  A  bust, 
too,  of  Julian  the  Apostate  struck  me  vastly,  as  bearing  Just  the  resdess, 
canning,  misympathetie  coimtenance  I  should  have  uncied,  yet  with  a 
look  of  dignity  too  strangdy  blended,  for  he,  too,  was  a  nephew  of  the 
great  Fkvian.  There  is  a  horrid  statue  of  the  Infent  Heretdcs^  a  swdtten, 
puffy  abortion,  like  an  Indian  idol — ^in  green  bronse  too ! 

An  fAA  beggar  came  limpii^  in,  although  the  custode  wodd  fidn  have 
exdbded  him ;  also  a  Roman  grisette,  who  frankly  confessed,  ^  Jffia 
guardo  e  guaido,  mapot  non  vedo  niente.*'  She  and  her  eompanioa  soon 
setded  down  in  deep  oontemf^tmn  of  a  maeh-motilated  bronze  horse, 
excavated  from  some  part  of  the  city  near  where  thc^  lived,  which  pleased 
them  &r  more^  as  the^  hung  abclat  the  castode  ofce  bees  aroond  the 
honey,  and  he  made  himself  great  in  their  ignorance.  Tliere  are  some 
chanaiag  pictoras,  tooy  on  dio  opposite  nde  of  the  bniMiBg.  I  like  a 
mixed  collection,  it  is  more  amasiag.  Guercino's  8ybilla  Persica  is  here ; 
ako  a  splendid  picture  by  him  the  Gionficatioo  of  Santa  Petronilla, 
warm,  ridi,  and  Venetian.  Some  wonderful  works  of  Garofalo's,  too^  an 
artist  one  can  only  know  at  Fenara  and  Rome,  who  unites  the  grander 
ookrarmg  of  die  Venetian  to  dm  conception  and  drawing  of  the  Tuscan 
aehooL  The  more  I  see  of  his  woiAs  the  more  I  adarire  tibem,  ThePaal 
Veroneses  aio  fine  also,  and  placed  so  that  diey  can  be  seen,  which  is  an 
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advantage  wanlanff  in  some  of  his  best  works  at  Venice,  where,  bom  the 
bad  light  in  the  churches,  they  axe  nearly  invisible. 

The  whole  drive  to  San  Paolo  fiiori  le  Mura  is  deeply  interesting. 
After  threading  dozens  of  labyrinth-like  streets,  the  roaa  all  at  once 
emerges  on  the  broad,  majestic  Tiber.  (N.B.  I  am  fresh  from  Florence 
and  the  Amo.)  To  the  nght  stands  the  gracefol  little  temple  of  Vesta^ 
chaste  and  refined  even  in  aspect,  as  her  temple  should  be.  Below  if 
another  ancient  temple,  which  the  guide-books  extol,  but  I  thought  heavy 
and  clumsy.  Then  there  is  the  Ponte  Rotto,  now  a  spruce  iron  bridge. 
Standing  on  this  bridge,  one  sees  right  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  with  two 
ugly  old  Roman  bridges,  dear  in  the  eyes  of  antiquarians,  connecting  it 
witn  the  town  on  either  side,  which  rises  in  domes  and  campaniles,  and 
piles  of  quaint  old  buildings  along  the  river-side.  Beyond  the  temple  of 
Vesta  is  the  church  of  the  Bocco  della  Verita,  so  called  from  an  old  masque 
of  Pan  with  an  open  mouth,  into  which  the  fingers  of  any  one  suspected 
of  falsehood  were  introduced,  in  the  belief  that  the  stone  lips  would  close 
on  them  if  the  person  lied.  It  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ceres,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  fine  Gothic  campanile  in  galleries.  Behind  is  a  high 
hill  backing  alL  A  procession  issued  out  of  the  churph,  with  lighted 
tapers,  and  a  priest  under  a  dirty  umbrella,  going  to  administer  extreme 
unction  to  a  cfying  person.  Down  dropped  all  the  people  on  their  knees. 
Among  the  crowd  were  some  gentlemen,  who  took  especial  care  to  cleanse 
their  nether  garments  afterwards  with  handkerchiefe. 

A  long,  fiat  drive  brought  us  to  the  church,  which  outside  makes  no 
particular  show,  standing  as  it  does  so  badly ;  but,  on  entering,  what 
words  can  describe  my  astonishment  at  its  stupendous  sixe  and  splendour. 
The  forty  marble  columns,  in  double  rows,  of  the  novie,  placed  like  those 
in  San  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the  true  Basilica  style,  are  surpassing  in  beauty, 
size,  and  proportion,  melting  into  the  distance  most  sweetly.  Over  the 
apsis  and  tribune  are  the  superb  old  mosaics,  so  fresh  and  gorgeous  of 
that  happy  period  of  Roman  style,  before  it  stiffened  into  Byzantine  dead- 
ness,  only  inferior  in  beauty  to  those  of  San  Marco  at  Venice.  The 
light,  too,  here  fidls  on  them  so  well.  I  say  nothing  of  the  nuuble,  the 
Egyptian  alabaster,  and  the  malachite  all  round.  One  gets  used  to  diese 
material  displays  of  magnificence.  Under,  the  altar,  has  ever  been  the 
traditionary  burial-place  of  Saint  Paul ;  but  how  his-  body  can  be  here 
and  at  St.  reter^s,  and  his  head  at  the  Lateran,  I  leave  for  Catholics  to 
determine.  A  miracle,  I  presume,  will  settle  the  question.  The  cloisters 
are  very  medisBval,  resembling  those  of  the  Lateran,  with  a  double  row  of 
twisted  spiral  columns,  each  different  in  design,  all  very  graceful,  with 
the  pretty  rose  garden  in  the  centre.  This  convent  suffers  so  dreadfully 
from  malaria  the  monks  can  only  reside  here  for  six  months  in  the  year. 
They  had  only  just  returned  when  I  went  there. 

Ajs  we  returned  to  Rome  we  entered  it  by  the  fine  old  gate  of  San  Paolo^ 
which  has  something,  I  think,  to  do  with  Belisarius.  l^ere  is  a  splendid 
old  bit  of  wall  too,  with  high  ruined  turrets,  like  an  enchanter's  castle, — 
to  what  age  belonging  I  have  no  idea.  I  never  yolunteer  any  description 
of  the  Roman  walls,  idthough,  as  antiquarians  are  so  uncertain  about  tnem, 
I  might  as  well  venture  my  opinion  where  doctors  so  completely  disagree. 
The  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius  dose  by  is  as  ugly  as  any  other  pyramid, 
they  bebg  architectural  deformities,  only  tolerable  in  the  desert,  and  then 
solely  on  account  of  their  vast  siae^ 
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FoiTQUiEB,  and  nnmeroos  other  eminent  Medical  Men  and  scientific  Chemists  in  Europe. 

Specially  rewarded  with  Medals  by  theGovenuiients  of  Belgium  and  the  NetherUnds. 

Has  almost  entirely  superseded  all  other  kinds  on  the  Continent,  in  consequence  of  its 
proTed  superior  power  and  eflScacy — eflfecting  a  Core  much  more  rapidly. 

Contains  iodine,  phosphate  of  dialk,  volatile  add,  and  the  elements  of  the  bile — in  short, 
all  its  most  active  and  essential  principles — in  larger  quantities  than  the  Fale  Oils  made 
in  England  and  Newfoundland,  deprived  mainly  of  these  by  their  mode  of  preparation. 

A  Pamphlet  by  Db.  de  JociroH,  with  detailed  remarks  upon  its  superiority.  Directions  for 
Use,  Cases  in  which  it  has  been  prescribed  with  the  greatest  success,  and  Testimonials, 
forwarded  gratis  on  application. 

The  following  are  selected  from  some  of  (he  leading  Medieal  and  Sciemifie  Teitimomals,  in 

favour  of  Dr.  De  JongK's  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

BARON  LIBBIO,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Giessen,  &e.,  &c 

*^  Sib, — I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  attention  in 

forwarding  me  your  work  on  the  chemical  composition  and  properties,  as  well  as  the 

medicinal  effects,  of  various  kinds  ef  Cod  Liver  OIL 

<^  You  have  rendered  an  essential  service  to  science  by  your  researches,  and  your  efforts 
to  provide  suflferers  with  this  medicine  in  its  purest  and  most  genvine  state  must  ensure 
you  the  gratitude  of  every  one  who  stands  in  need  of  its  use. 
"  I  have  the  honour  of  remaining,  with  expressions  of  the  highest  regard  and  esteem, 

<«  Giessen,  Oct.  30, 1847.  »  Yours  sincerely, 

"  To  Dr.  De  Jongh,  at  the  Hague."  (Signed)  ''  Dr.  JUSTUS  UBBIO. 

The  late  Dr.  JONATHAN  PBRBZRA,  Professor  at  the  Universi^  of  London,  Author  of 
the  "  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,'^ &c.,  &c. 

^*  Mr  DEAB  Sib, — I  was  very  glad  to  find  from  you,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  in  London,  that  you  were  interested  commercially  in  Cod  liver  Oil.  It  was  fitting 
that  the  Author  of  the  best  analysis  and  tnves^ations  into  the  properties  of  this  oil  should 
himself  be  the  purveyor  of  this  important  medicine. 

**  I  feel,  however,  some  diflSdence  in  venturing  to  fulfil  vour  request  by  giving  you  my 
opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  oil  of  which  you  gave  me  a  sample;  because  I  know  that  no  one 
can  be  better,  and  few  so  well,  acquained  with  the  physical  and  diemical  properties  of  this 
medicine  as  yourself,  whom  I  regard  as  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject. 

"  I  can,  however,  have  no  hesitation  about  the  propriety  of  responding  to  your  applica- 
tion. The  oil  which  you  gave  me  was  of  the  very  finest  quality,  whether  considered 
with  reference  to  its  colour,  flavour,  or  chemical  properties;  and  I  am  satisfied  that,  for 
medicinal  purposes,  no  finer  oil  can  be  procured. 

"  With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success,  believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  be  very  faithfully 
yours,  (Signed)  "  JONATHAN  PBRBZRA. 

*'  Finsbury-square,  London,  April  16, 1851. 
<<ToDr.  De  Jongh." 


Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  in  Bottles,  labelled  with  Dr.  De  Jongh's  Stamp  and  Signature, 
by  Ansab,  Habfobd,  and  Co.,  77,  Stbakd,  Sole  Consignees  and  Agents  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  Possessions;  and  by  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Vendors  of  Medicine 
in  Town  and  Country,  at  the  following  Ibices: 

ZMPBRZAZi  MBA8URB,  HALF  PINTS,  Ss.  6d.$  PINTS,  Am.  Od^ 
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THE  BLACK  SEA  PROVINCES. 

The  passage  of  the  Danube  may  be  truly  said,  after  the  oeoupatbn  of 
the  Principalities,  to  constitute  the  most  marked  feature  in  the  reoent 
miUtary  operations  of  the  Russians.  One  moment  concentrating  large 
bo^es  of  troops  in  one  direction^  next  marching  them  in  another ;  one 
moment  knocking  at  the  iron  gates  of  the  Danube,  the  oliher  evacuatmg 
Little  Wallachia ;  one  moment  threatening  a  triumphant  onslaught  upon 
Rassova,  Silistria,  and  Rustchuk  ;  another  unable  to  dislodge  the  Turks 
from  the  ILarasu  and  Tchemayoda,  still  the  positive  advance  made  into 
the  Dobrudscha,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Turkish  fortresses  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lower  Danube^  are  events  full  of  political  as  well  as  of  stra- 
tegical import. 

Not  the  least  striking  of  these  result  from  the  position  of  Russia  in  the 
presence  of  Austria,  wfaoch  rendered  any  further  advance  as  questionable 
and  as  dangerous  as  carrying  on  further  operations  on  the  extreme  right; 
second  to  these  in  importance  is  the  position  of  Russia  with  regard  to 
the  Christian  populations  of  Turkey,  ever  looking  forward  to  insurrec- 
tionary movements,  which,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  never  take  place 
— ^those  very  exceptions  so  remote  as  scareely  to  influence  the  strategic 
principles  adopted  by  the  hostile  armies  on  the  Danube  in  the  slightest 
degree  ;  trying  by  march  and  eountennarch  to  foment  rebellions  where 
the  very  elements  of  such  anarchical  auxiliaries  of  a  nefitfious  warfisue  do 
not  exist,  or  awaiting  more  important  uprisings  which  were  stifled  in  the 
bud  by  measures  of  expulsion  in  their  practical  operation  much  to  be 
i^gretted,  but  rendered  by  cireumstanoes  unavoidable  and  of  first  neces- 
sity. Thirdly,  the  position  of  Russia  with  regard  to  the  enemy,  ndiich 
demanded  a  feint  on  the  extreme  left,  to  divert  hb  attention  to  that 
quarter,  while  a  more  serious  advance  should  be  made  on  the  centre — a 
feint  which  was  the  more  easily  unmasked,  as  the  Russtans  could  not,  so 
long  as  the  allies  held  possession  of  the  8e%  advance  by  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine.  They  could  only  do  so  under  cover  of  the  Dobrudscha,  along 
the  banks  of  tiie  Danube,  a  movement  which  has  been  tried  apparently 
with  as  yet  but  indifferent  success. 

Lastly,  the  position  of  Russia  with  regard  to  the  alUes,  who,  occupying 
the  open  waters  of  the  Black  Sea,  might  also  materially  afFect  the  position 
of  the  Russians  in  the  Principalities,  cut  off  communications,  interrupt 
supplies,  impede  progress  in  the  centre,  and  Areaten  at  any  moment  the 
extreme  hit  of  the  whole  army,  by  holding  tiie  mottths  et  the  Danube, 
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or  adTandne  acnm  the  Dobrodsdia  from  Kustanjah  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  itseSr. 

The  line  of  operations  of  the  Russian  aimj  stretches  at  the  present 
moment  over  a  distance  of  some  150  miles,  from  the  Aluta  to  the  months 
of  the  Danube.  Its  real  force  may  be  calculated  at  between  150,000  and 
180,000  men.  The  centre  extencb  from  Giurgevo^  opposite  to  Rustchuk, 
to  Silistria  and  Rassoya,  and,  having  its  reserve  at  Bucharest,  will  un- 
doubtedly invest  those  strongholds,  unless  diverted  by  the  attitude  as- 
sumed by  Austria  in  its  rear,  or  by  a  bold  attack  madfe  by  the  allies  on 
its  right  and  left  wings. 

The  right  wing  is  stationed  on  the  borders  of  Little  Wallachia,  and  it 
has  been  lately  reinforced  by  a  second  corps  from  Moldavia ;  its  reserve 
IS  at  Pilesti,  or  Ploiesti,  an  important  town  of  Great  Wallachia,  thirty 
miles  north  of  Bucharest  The  left  wing  occupies  the  Dobrudscha  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  communicating,  by  Odessa,  with  the  corps 
under  Osten-Sacken ;  its  reserve  occupies  Galatz  and  IsmaiL 

The  Turkish  army,  which,  without  the  allies,  may  be  estimated  at 
from  120,000  to  130,000  combatants,  is  exposed  right  to  left  and  left  to 
right  to  this  disposition  of  the  Russians.  The  right  wing  at  Trajan's 
Wall,  the  left  in  Little  Wallachia,  the  centre  at  Riutchuk,  Silistria,  and 
Rassova,  with  Shumla  for  head-quarters,  and  a  reserve,  now  reinforced 
by  the  allies,  at  Adrianople.  Many  condemn  the  attitude  assumed  by 
Russia,  but  under  the  circumstances — threatened  by  the  allies  on  its 
extreme  lefit,  and  by  Austria  in  the  rear — it  appears  to  us  the  most  com- 
manding it  could  assume,  at  the  same  time  that  it  preserved  its  line  of 
retreat 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  and  the  Russians  have  shown  by  their  acts, 
that  they  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  before  them. 
They  have  placed  the  strongest  defences  that  were  available — all  the 
fortx:esses  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Danube — between  their 
centre  and  the  allied  fleets ;  they  have  withdrawn  their  extreme  right,  to 
operate  purely  defensively,  to  their  centre ;  and  they  have  thus  pro- 
tected, as  well  as  circumstances  and  the  number  of  men  at  their  disposal 
enabled  them,  their  centre  of  operations.  They  have  at  the  same  time 
steadily  concentrated  troops,  as  far  as  time  would  permit,  to  effect  a 
decisive  onward  movement  upon  Silistria,  Rustchuk,  and  Rassova — ^the 
reduction  of  which  fortresses  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  further 
forward  movement,  and  entails  the  loss  to  the  Turks  of  their  strongest 
line  of  defence — that  of  the  Central  Danube.* 

I^  in  the  free  of  all  difficulties,  an  onward  movement  is  still  deter- 
mined upon,  it  is  impossible  not  to  concede  that  the  passage  of  the  Lower 
Danube,  and  the  reduction  of  the  fortresses  of  Matschin,  Tultscha,  Isaktchi, 
4ind  Baba  Taeh,  thereby  securing  the  possession  of  both  banks  of  the  river 
at  its  embouchure,  was  an  act  of  great  prudence ;  manifestly  held  in  view 
for  a  long  time  previously,  as  shown  by  the  intentional  neglect  persevered 
in,  in  allowing  the  river  alluvia  to  accumulate,  and  impede  the  navigation 
•of  the  only  mouth  open  to  vessels  of  any  burden.  By  thus  holding  both 
banks  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  impeding  its  navigation,  the 

♦  Rassova  is  said  to  have  fallen  already,  and  Silistria,  which  is  the  only  fortress 
,pn  the  Danuhe  cateulated  to  resist  modem  tactics  for  howsoever  brief  a  period, 
iias  probably  ere  this  suffered  the  same  fate. 
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olject  has  manifestly  been  to  prevent  any  communication  by  water  between 
the  allies  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Turks  in  the  central  (Ustricts. 

It  must  be  obserred,  that  the  Dobrudscha  has  always  played  a  very 
important  part  in  the  military  operations  of  Russia  against  Turkey.  This 
remarkable  tract  of  country  is  peninsulated  by  the  curve  which  the 
Danube  takes  at  Tchernavoda,  to  regain  its  original  direction  at  Galatz. 
and  Matschin,  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  other  side,  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula being  defended  by  Trajan's  Wall.  To  the  north,  this  peculiar  tracts 
is  intersected  by  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  by  marshes  and  lagoons  ;<. 
some  of  which,  as  that  of  Bassain,  are  almost  inland  seas ;  above  which 
rise  the  hilly  heights  of  the  Baba  Tagh,  or  <<  Old  Father  Hills,"  and  the. 
Bash  Tuppah,  or ''  Five  Hills,"  here  and  there  picturesquely  wooded,  and 
which  determined  by  their  existence  the  devious  curve  of  the  Danube. 
Purther  to  the  south,  the  whole  district  forms  a  low,  undulating  down, 
which  is  only  a  little  elevated  above  the  sea-level.  The  soil  consists  of 
a  grey  sand,  which  absorbs  all  moisture.  Water,  when  it  falls  upon  the 
surface,  meets  with  a  substratum  of  porous  limestone,  and  percolates 
through  this  also.  It  is  lost  labour  to  search  for  rivulets  or  spriugs.  The* 
little  drinking-water  there  is  can  only  be  had  at  the  few  villages  scattered 
here  and  there,  at  wide  intervals,  and  it  has  to  be  drawn  from  wells  that 
are  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  deep.  On  account  of  this  constant  drought,, 
and  the  small  population,  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  made  to  reclaim, 
the  land ;  and,  indeed,  forage  is  quite  as  great  a  rarity  as  com.  Neither 
haystacks  nor  granaries  exist  in  these  villages,  for  the  grass  and  flowering^ 
plants  alike  wither  away  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  leaving  nothing  but 
a  boundless  waving  plain  of  dry  stalks.  The  numerons  flocks  of  sheep 
and  herds  of  buffaloes  graze  at  that  season  on  the  flats  of  the  Danube  and 
on  its  islets.  Not  a  tree,  and  indeed  scarcely  a  shrub,  is  to  be  seen  any- 
where, not  even  in  the  villages. 

That  part  of  Bulgaria  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  Trajan's  Wall  i9 
quite  as  barren  and  desolate,  equally  without  water  and  wood.  This  is 
tfie  case  beyond  Bazardjik,  even  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Varna.  Troops 
preparing  to  operate  in  such  a  region,  must  be  provided  with  forage  as 
well  as  means  of  sustenance — and  that  by  ship.  Varna,  with  barely  a 
hundred  houses  within  its  walls,  could  do  nothing  towards  the  sustenance 
of  an  army.  Buffalo  flesh  and  mutton  might  be  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  or  from  the  ports  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  these 
with  rice,  always  to  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  price  in  the  eastern 
markets,  ought  to  form  the  staple  of  the  commissariat  supplies.  Shumla 
is  so  near  to  Varna,  that  although  the  town  of  Paravadi  intervenes,  fowls 
and  eggs  must  by  this  time  have  become  very  scarce. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  the  allies  would  operate  much  more  effectually  in  an 
economical  as  well  as  a  military  point  of  view,  by  concentrating  their 
strength  against  the  Crimea,  than  by  dividing  it  to  operate  against  the 
Russians  in  the  Dobrudscha.  Once  in  possession  of  the  Crimea,  besides 
the  command  given  by  such  a  position,  the  resources  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal would  be  immense,  and  while  the  position  of  the  Russians  on  the 
Danube  would  be  rendered  almost  untenable,  the  operations  of  the  allies 
against  them  would  be  greatly  facilitated.  Under  all  circumstances, 
Varna  should  also  be  made  a  chief  dep6t,  more  especially  for  commissariat 
and  hospital  stores.     The  native  boats  could  be  made  to  contribute  large 
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aopplies  from  Harakli,  and  from  other  points  of  the  coast  of  Asia  SdSnor. 
Hoxakli  itself,  from  the  importance  of  its  neighbouring  coal  formations 
and  other  advantages^  should  be  the  seat  of  a  commissary.  The  whole 
neighbourhood  is  rich,  fertile,  and  productive,  and  as  yet  unscathed  by 
war,  or  by  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of  troops.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  turkeys  and  geese — rarities  in  Asia  Minor — abound,  and 
an  active  commissary  could  extend  his  foraging  expeditious  to  the  rich, 
fertile,  and  populous  valleys  of  Boli  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Parthe* 
aius,  with  the  goodly  town  of  Bartin,  on  the  other. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  capital  foraging  stations  along  the  northern 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Ama^arah — a  port  beloved  by  the  Genoese — 
Kidros,  Bafra  on  the  Halys,  Samsun,  a  British  vice-consnlate,  and  even 
Sinope,  would  be  very  advantageous  points.  The  latter  naturally  could 
do  nothing  of  itself,  but  it  still  remains  an  available  port  from  whence  to 
ship  supplies  from  the  splendid  granaries  of  Kastamuni  and  Tash  Kupri. 
The  uplands  of  what  was  once  ancient  Paphlagonia  are  especially  rich 
in  com  and  other  cereal  products,  hence  Zaffaran  Boli,  Kastamuni,  Tash 
Kupri,  and  Vizir  Kupri  are  large  and  wealthy  towns.  The  produce  of 
many  productive  portions  of  this  district  could  be  shipped  from  Ineboli. 
The  native  boats,  which  abound  at  Harakli,  Bartin,  Ineboli,  Samsun, 
and  other  ports,  would  quite  suffice  for  these  purposes.  Samsun  espe* 
cially  might  be  made  to  turn  to  account  all  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
wealth,  if  wanted,  of  Tcharchambah,  Niksar,  Marzirvan,  Amasiyah, 
Tokat,  Changri,  and  Angora,  even  to  Siwas  and  Kaisariyah.  We  have 
a  consular  establishment  to  aid  at  the  latter  place. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  operate  upon  an  enemy's  lines  of  commu- 
nication and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  line  of  retreat  in^case  of  attack 
by  a  disproportionate  force-— objects  which  constitute  the  basis  of  all 
military  operations — ^with  only  one  line  of  operations,  and  the  enemy 
blocking  up  the  road  to  the  object  held  in  view  by  a  well-chosen  position. 
Hence,  although  the  Russians  make  a  show  of  advance  through  the 
Dobrudscha,  such,  if  circumstances  will  allow,  will  not  be  their  real  base 
of  operations.  Aware  of  the  importance  of  this  inhospitable  line  of 
country  as  affording  to  the  Turks  a  means  of  cutting  off  their  line  of 
retreat,  they  have  never  crossed  the  Danube  with  their  main  army  before 
the  fortresses  of  the  Dobrudscha  were  reduced,  and  they  always  crossed  it 
at  the  foot  of  the  peninsula  as  long  as  Silistria  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  This  was  the  case  in  1773  and  1774,  in  1809  near  Galatz,  in 
1810  near  Hirsova,  in  1828  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  again  in  1829, 
and  now  in  1854. 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  the  Dobrudscha,  the  Russians,  by  the 
peace  of  Bucharest,  the  treaty  of  Acker  man,  and  the  peace  of  Adrianople, 
secured  for  themselves  the  command  of  the  Danube  below  Galatz.  The 
Russian  fortresses  of  Ismail  and  Kilia  were  rendered  superior  to  the 
Turkish  forts  of  Matschin,  Isaktcha,  and  Tultscha,  even  if  the  latter  were 
not  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  the  gun-boats  or  small  steamers  of 
the  allied  fleets  could  alone  oppose  the  Russian  flotilla  at  Ismail ;  the  old 
Turkish  bridge-heads  at  Brailow,  Giurgevo,  and  Tumo,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  have  been  demolished ;  in  short,  the  strength  of  the 
Dobrudscha  north  of  the  lines  of  Trajan,  and  particularly  its  front 
towards  Russia,  has  been  entirely  broken  up;  the  communication  by  water 
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betwMft  the  aUied  fleet  and  the  Turkiah  oentie  iatemipied,  and  the  eirole 
oi  openUioBS  mneh  nanwwed  in  oompus. 

If,  itiflteftd  of  oonteatiiig  ibemselves  with  bombardia^  Odessa,  the 
allied  fleets  had  taken  pessession  of  that  city,  as  was  done  iu  the  instanee 
of  Toukm  in  the  first  yeaa  of  the  Republic,  the  poskium  of  the  Russians 
would  hare  beoooie  one  of  as  gveat  danger  as  if  the  allies  held  pos- 
session of  Sebastopol  itself.  So  strongly  would  this  have  been  f<^t,  that  it 
would  probably  hare  forced  the  Rvssian  fleet  to  leave  the  latter  port  and 
give  battle  under  any  circumstances.  The  flotilla  on  the  Danube  is 
always  at  the  mercy  of  the  power  which  commsttds  in  the  Black  Sea,  but 
the  possession  of  Odessa  would  have  cut  off  ^  base  of  ail  military  opera- 
tions in  the  Danulnaa  Prine^alities.  One  of  Napoleon's  celebrated  sayings 
was,  k  secret  de  la  guerre  est  dans  le  secret  dee  eommutUcations, 
The  base,  the  Pmth,  and  the  Danube  below  Galata,  furnish  the  Russians 
with  only  one  line  of  operations  against  Constantinople.  The  base  is, 
therefore,  in  itself,  an  inadequate  one,  requiring  in  its  further  dev^p- 
ment  the  reduction  of  Silistria,  Varna,  and  Shumla,  Varna  being  open  to 
the  protection  of  the  allied  fleets  and  armies.  Should  the  Russians 
attempt  an  onward  movement  undmr  existing  circumstances,  they  would 
therefore  have  to  adopt  a  new  line  of  operations,  and  the  possession  of 
Silistria  and  Rustchuk  will  open  the  passes  of  Timova  and  Sophia  over 
the  Balkan,  the  nearest  road  through  the  valley  of  the  Yantra,  into  the 
basin  of  the  Maritza,  and  to  the  city  of  Adrianople,  thus  avoiding  the 
strongholds  of  Varna  and  Shumla.  Whatever  line  of  operation  the 
Russians  may  sdect,  the  one  leading  over  Shumlfl^  another  over  Timova, 
and  a  third  over  Sophia,  tiiey  must  take  Silistria  before  they  oan  attempt 
to  cross  the  Balkan  in  face  of  an  enemy  still  able  to  give  battle.  In  1773 
Ramjanzoff  was  forced  to  raise  ihe  siege  of  Silistria,  after  investing  that 
fortress  with  84,000  men  and  120  guns.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1810, 
Silistria  was  reduced  in  seven  days.  In  1829,  SiHstria,  besieged  on  the 
17th  .of  May,  surrendered  on  the  20th  of  June. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  loss  to  the  Turks  of  their 
strong  positions  in  the  Dobmdscba,  tlie  next  best  operation,  afW 
strengthening  her  defensive  position  horn  Varna  to  Silistria,  and  at 
Shumla,  bong  too  weak  to  risk  a  general  battle,  is  to  cross  into  Little 
Wallachia,  ami  keep  up  the  old  game  of  defensive-offensive  operations  by 
fiilline  on  the  enemy's  lines  of  retreat.  Against  this  offenme,  the  Rus- 
sians have  little  lefb  but  to  send  part  of  their  forces  to  Rassova,  and  expoee 
this  detached  corps  to  be  destroyed  by  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy, 
or  to  abandon  their  operations  against  Silistria,  and  to  turn,  back  with 
the  main  army  to  drive  the  enemy  from  their  lines  of  communications. 

It  was  not  the  crossing  of  the  Balkan  by  which  the  Russians  in  1829 
lost  an  array ;  it  was  the  contest  on  the  river  system  of  the  Kamtschik, 
north  of  the  Balkan,  flanked  by  the  fortresses  of  Shumla  and  Varna. 
But  a  system  of  defence  which  can  be  so  easily  avoided  as  that  of  Shumla 
and  Varna  is  not  of  much  use,  and  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  attempt  the  same  line  at  a  time  when  the  allied  fleets  hold  pos- 
session of  the  Euxine. 

But  while  an  advance  from  the  Central  Danube  over  Timova  or  Sophia 
to  Adrianople  can  also  only  he  effected  after  the  reduction  of  Silistria, 
only  one  corps  would  require  to  be  detached  to  cover  the  eaptored 
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fortresses* — supposing  the  allies  to  remain  inactive  or  to  be  occiqHed  else* 
where,  as  forming  a  reserve  at  Adrianople,  covering  Thrace,  or  reducing 
the  Crimea — ^this  is  the  easiest  way  of  getting  to  Thrace.  Having  re- 
duced Silistria  and  Rustchuk,  a  Russian  corps  sufficiently  strong  to  cover 
those  fortresses  aeainst  the  assault  of  a  Turkish  army  that  might  ad* 
vanoe  from  the  side  of  Shumla,  and  to  protect  Wallacnia  for  some  time 
ag^nst  the  excursions  of  the  enemy  from  Widdin  and  Kalafat,  would 
sufficiently  secure  the  lines  of  communication  of  the  Russian  main  army 
while  marching  into  Thrace. 

Three  marches  lead  from  the  Danube  up  the  Yantra  to  Timova  ;  one 
halting  day ;  three  marches  hence  over  the  Balkan  to  Kasanlik  ;  one  day 
to  clear  the  passes — supposing  them  to  be  inefficiently  defended ;  one 
halting  day  ;  five  marches  to  the  basin  of  the  Maritza,  and  eight  days 
more  at  Adrianople,  for  the  necessary  engagements,  the  gathering  of 
the  troops,  rest,  re-equipping,  and  the  making  further  provbion  for  the 
march  into  Thrace,  make  altogether  twenty-two  days. 

If  the  pass  of  Timova  is  insufficient,  the  heavy  artillery,  the  field* 
trains,  and  the  reserve  can  take  the  road  to  Sophia.  This  passage  is, 
however,  well  defended  by  old  castles  and  modem  entrenchments,  and 
would  not  be  won  without  some  expenditure  of  time  and  loss  of  life. 

The  allies,  in  fortifying  Gallipoli,  had  in  view  a  possible  march  of 
this  kind,  and  an  immediate  advance  from  Adrianople  to  the  Dardanelles 
instead  of  a  march  upon  Constantinople ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
position  of  the  army  under  Diebitsch,  almost  annihilated  by  war,  famine, 
and  disease,  at  the  time  when  a  treaty  of  peace  enabled  them  to  effect 
an  honourable  retreat,  we  cannot  imagine  tnat  should  the  Russians  be 
able  to  gain  the  passes  of  the  Balkan  and  to  reach  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Maritza,  but  that  if  the  allies  tendered  the  least  effectual  resistance, 
their  position  would  be  one  of  such  extreme  danger  as  to  tax  all  the 
i^esources — great  as  they  are-— of  Russia  to  enable  them  to  keep  their 
ground,  still  less  to  advance  a  step  towards  the  city  of  the  Sultan. 

In  mountain  warfare  superiority  of  numbers  is  not  of  much  consequence, 
as  a  general  cannot  deploy  his  forces.  The  spirit  of  the  officers  and  of 
the  troops,  great  activity  and  resolution  in  hand-to-hand  combats,  supply 
the  want  of  armies.  Tne  elite  of  the  Turiush  troops  might  alone  and  un- 
aided, by  sudden  and  violent  attacks  directed  from  their  strong  positions 
in  the  northern  slope  of  the  Balkan,  detain  the  Russian  superiority  for  a 
long  time,  as  they  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  doing  at  Kala&t, 
and  place  them  in  a  very  awkward  position  in  regard  to  the  support  of 
their  army.  Ambuscades  and  surprises,  directed  against  the  cavalry, 
the  artillery,  and  the  train,  might  inflict  upon  them  irreparable  injury. 

Supposing  even  that  at  the  Balkan,  not  being  a  high  mountain  chain, 
a  protracted  contest  were  not  possible,  still  if  the  straggle  be  continued 
even  in  the  manner  it  has  hitherto  been  carried  on,  as  far  as  Adrianople, 
and  the  Russians  are  exposed  during  their  advances  to  sudden  and  vio- 
lent attacks,  as  at  Citate  and  Oltenitza,  and  impeded  by  the  destruction 
of  bridges  and  roads,  while  the  last  resources,  and  whatever  allies  are 
available,  were  despatched  to  Adrianople,  the  Russians  could  never  arrive 

*  This  duty,  it  would  appear,  has  been  delegated  to  the  corps  under  Qeneral 
Luders. 
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before  that  city  in  an  effectiye  condition — ^nor  woidd  a  second  or  a  third 
corps  suffer  much  better.  If  Adrianople  was  entrenched  and  fortified 
like  Shumla,  30,000  to  50,000  men  would  suffice  not  only  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  Russians,  but  to  assume  the  position  of  a  superior  force 
giving  battle  to  an  inferior  one  reduced  by  war  and  sickness. 

It  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  operations  of  war,  on  anything 
like  an  efficient  scale,  are  limited  by  the  seasons,  and  that  in  most  parts 
of  Turkey  in  Europe  the  movements  of  armies  are  entirely  impossible  for 
six  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  even  in  the  dzy  season  are  liable  to 
interruptions  in  parts.  The  aggressor  is  also  exposed  to  great  difficul- 
ties in  supporting  an  army  in  the  interior  of  Turkey.  He  enters  upon  a 
country  already  impoverished  by  the  defensive,  is  obliged  to  limit  all  his 
operations  to  four  or  five  months  in  the  year,  and  to  discontinue  them 
when  the  principal  resistance  of  the  enemy  is  overcome ;  is  compelled  to 
forego  advantages,  the  gaining  of  which  will  cost  time,  and  exhaust 
strength  at  each  ensuing  campaign.  In  this  respect  what  is  unfavourable 
to  the  assailant  is  so  much  gain  to  the  defenders.  Climate  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  ground  unite  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Turks,  just  as 
they  would  fight  those  of  the  Russians  if  invaded  by  an  enemy,  except 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Crimea,  Georgia,  or  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces, they  can  be  held  to  advantage  by  the  conqueror,  winter  or 
summer. 

The  comparative  inaction  of  the  Russians  ever  since  the  passage  of  the 
Lower  Danube,  the  reduction  of  the  fortresses  of  Isaktcha,  Tultscha, 
Matschin,  and  Hirsova,  and  the  occupying  of  both  banks  of  the  river^ 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  Dobrudscha,  has  naturally  given  origin  to 
a  variety  of  surmises. 

^It  is  impossible,  however,  apart  from  the  physical  difficulties  presented 
in  early  spring  by  swollen  rivers,  not  to  see  a  strategical,  as  well  as  a 
political  reason  for  this  inactivity.  The  position  of  Russia  advancing  on 
the  Balkan,  with  the  allied  fleets  holding  the  Black  80%  the  Austriana 
threatening  the  rear,  and  the  armies  of  the  allies  advancing  on  Adri- 
anople, is  very  different  to  what  it  was  in  1828-29.  A  Russian  army  can- 
not now  advance  without  a  great  numerical  superiority — ^such  as  will  be 
requisite  to  defeat  the  allies  as  well  as  the  Turks,  and  such  as  may  not, 
indeed,  be  assembled  this  campaign.  It  is  true  that  if  the  Western 
Powers  determine  not  to  oppose  the  Russians  with  their  own  troops  until 
they  have  reached  Thrace,  the  latter  might  carry  the  Danube,  the 
strongest  systeiii  of  Turkey,  rout  the  Turkish  army  with  the  forces  now 
at  their  command,  and  thus  effect  the  occupation  of  the  whole  line  of  the 
Danube.  But  the  Russian  commander  has  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
Western  Powers  will  act  in  so  inefficient  a  manner,  and  he  has  conse- 
quently been  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  such  other  troops  as  will  enable 
nim  to  compete,  with  fair  chances  of  success,  against  both  the  Tm'ks  and 
their  allies. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  hastens  to  forward  large  bodies  of 
European  troops  by  Varna  and  Kustanjah  to  the  Danube,  they  may, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Turks,  be  able  not  only  to  successfully 
defend  the  Danube,  but,  after  having  defeated  the  Russians  in  a  pitched 
battle,  or  even  without  Uiat,  with  the  assistance  of  a  flotilla  sent  up  the 
Lower  Danube,  to  take  the  offensive,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
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Dandbe  and  of  ike  feitress  of  famail.  The  min  foice  of  ike  : 
on  ihe  Daniibe  being  thus  panlysed,  the  allies  might  then  advance  to 
the  reoovoy  of  the  Danubian  Piineipalitie8»  and  of  Bessanbiay  of  whioh 
Toikey  was  so  onjustly  deprived  in  the  year  1812. 

This  strip  of  conntiy,  which  extends  from  liie  Black  Sea  and  ihe 
Lower  DaniDd)e  on  the  one  aide,  to  Bnkovina,  a  dependeney  of  Austria, 
on  the  other,  is  divided  in«o  two  regions,  totally  djstinet  in  popuiatioa 
axid  in  topographical  character.  The  soutbem  part,  named,  after  its 
Tartar  dweUers,  Bodjiak,  is  the  conBterpart  of  me  Di^midscha  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Danube^-^a  low,  flat  region,  extending  to  dae  sea,  be- 
tween tiie  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  the  lower  part  of  ihe  Dniester. 
This  country,  which  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Russian  steppes, 
possesses  but  a  few  insignificant  streams,  audi  is  chiefly  fitted  for  rearing 
cattle  *,  it  yi^ds  Httle  to  dllage,  except  in  some  localities  along  the  waters 
courses,  where  nnmerons  colonies  of  Germans  and  Bulgarians  axe  settied. 
The  northern  part  adjoining  Austria  is,  on  the  cantrary,  s  hill  oomitry, 
beautifully  diversified,  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  and  rich  in  all 
the  productions  of  the  most  favoured  temperate  clisctates. 

At  the  period  when  the  Russians  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester, 
these  steppes  were  occapied  by  Nogay  Tartars  of  the  tribe  of  Budjiak — 
noniades  for  the  most  part,  who,  after  having  been  at  first  tributary  to 
the  khans  of  the  Crimea,  had  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  Porte;  vrhilst  the  northern  region  was  possessed  by  a  numerous 
Moldavian  population,  essentially  agricultural,  subjected  to  the  laws  of 
serfdom,  and  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  hospodars  of  Jassy. 

Bessarabia  was  looked  upon  at  the  time  that  it  belonged  to  Turkey  as 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  provinces  of  the  Black  Sea.  Ismail 
and  Remy  were  its  Iwo  great  export  markets  for  com;  Ackerman  sent 
numerous  cargoes  of  fruit  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  yearly  to  Constan* 
tinople ;  the  magarines  of  the  fortresses  were  profusely  filled  with  wheat 
and  maiae ;  the  countless  flocks  of  the  Boctiiak  ateppes  supplied  wool  to 
the  East  and  to  Italy;  and  Austria  alone  Jrew  from  them  annually  up- 
wards of  60,000  head  of  cattle.  Such  wete  the  dbrcumstanoes  of  Bessa- 
rabia at  the  time  when  the  Russians,  in  the  worst  moment  of  their 
disasters,  at  the  very  time  when  Napoleon  was  entering  their  ancient 
capital,  had  the  courageous  cleverness  to  obtain  the  cession  of  that  pn- 
vinoe,  and  advance  their  frt>ntier  to  the  Danube,  at  the  same  time  securing 
ihe  inestimable  advantage  of  being  free  to  withdraw  th^  troops  from 
it,  and  march  them  against  the  invader. 

The  long*debated  question  of  the  Danube— the  opening  of  its  poiis 
to  the  commeroe  of  the  Western  Powers,  of  its  steam  nwrigatdon  to 
Austria,  of  its  trade — a  vital  question  to  Hungary — ^andthe  independence 
of  the  Principalities,  can  never  be  settled  till  Russia  is  onoe  more  driven 
beyond  the  Dniester.  This  is  as  much  a  sine  qua  non  as  the  expulsion 
of  the  same  power  from  the  Transcaucasian  provinces,  and  the  tenuro  of 
the  Crimea  by  the  allies,  are  necessary  to  bring  the  war  on  the  BUck 
Sea  to  a  finite  and  successful  condurion. 

When  the  Russians  took  possession  of  Bessarabia,  die  Nogays,  many 
tribes  of  whom  had  previously  emigrated,  almost  completely  £[>x80ok  their 
new  possessions,  and  wi^drew  into  the  Dobrudseba,  and  thus  there 
semained  in  Bessarabia  only  the  Moldavian  population,  who  wese  Greek 
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CkvutianSy  Kke  die  Rngsians.  The  eondnct  of  the  gofyermnent  towards 
tin  BesBarafaisiM  was  at  first  as  aooommodating  and  liberal  as  possible. 
Official  pledges  were  given  them  diat  they  should  retain  their  own  lan- 
guage,  laws,  tribunals,  and  administrative  forms  of  all  kinds.  The  go- 
vernors of  the.  country  were  chosen  from  among  the  natives,  and  the 
province  remained  in  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  its  commerdal  immunities 
and  franchises,  which  were  the  grand  basis  of  its  agricultural  prosperity. 
But  these  valuable  privileges  soon  begat  jealousies,  which  were  especially 
fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  Russian  employei;  and  an  excuse  was  found 
ha  remodellmg  the  constitution,  as  the  Russians  declared,  to  place  it 
more  in  harmony  with  the  habits,  the  wants,  and  the  state  of  civilisation 
of  the  country. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  himself  visited  Bessarabia  in  1818.  He 
received  from  the  province  a  national  present  of  5000  horses,  and  was 
quite  amaxed  at  the  prosperity  and  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  new 
conquest.  The  constitution,  however,  was  not  ratified.  It  was  not  to  be 
imagined  that  a  Russian  despot  would  allow  the  subsistence  of  a  con- 
quered province  on  its  extreme  frontiers,  in  contact  with  Turkey,  govern- 
ing by  its  own  laws,  and  possesmng  an  administration  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  which  controlled  the  other  governments  of  the  empire. 

The  Moldavian  boyars,  by  the  laxity  of  their  principles  and  corrupt 
practices,  provoked  the  fint  blow  against  their  privileges.  In  accordance 
with  old  customs,  the  government  continued  to  sell  the  taxes  l^  auction, 
and  they  were  generally  farmed  by  the  great  landowners  of  the  province. 
This  vicious  system  of  finance^  which  had  been  practised  under  the 
Oriental  regimen  of  the  hospodars,  could  not  fail  to  have  fatal  conse- 
quences under  the  new  system  of  things.  Bessarabia  had  likewise  re- 
tained her  commercial  freedom  in  its  full  extent  after  its  incorporation 
into  the  Russian  empire.  The  extravagant  ideas  of  civilisation  and  pro- 
gress that  fermented  in  the  brains  of  the  boyars,  led  to  that  improvident 
prodigality  which  is  a  characteristic  of  Russian  civilisation  in  almost  all 
its  remote  provinces,  and  had,  before  the  war,  affected  the  social  character 
and  institutions  of  the  Moldavians  and  Wallachians  to  an  almost  similar 
deplorable  degree,  although  its  manifestations  often  partook  more  of  the 
ri£culous  than  of  ihe  serious.  Luxury  increased  beyond  measure  anumg 
the  nobles,  and  Kichinev,  the  capital,  became  famous  throughout  all  the 
country  for  its  sumptuous  festivities,  and  the  display  of  its  warerooms. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  receipts  of  the  treasury  proceeded  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  progress  of  luxury ;  and  the  farmers,  whose  expenses 
swallowed  up  more  than  the  revenue,  were  at  last  unable  to  pay  the  sums 
they  had  contracted  for.  The  commereial  franchises  of  the  province 
were  therefore  suppressed  in  1822,  the  prohibitive  system  of  the  imperial 
customs  was  intreduced,  and  the  payment  of  all  arrears  was  rigorously 
exacted. 

Although  the  ruin  of  all  the  principal  families  was  thus  accomplished, 
and  the  imperial  government  had  only  to  fix  the  day  when  their  political  in- 
fluence should  follow,  the  constitution  was  permitted  to  exist  till  the  death 
of  Alexander.  Nicholas,  however,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
completely  suppressed  the  whole. thing.  The  country  was  deprived  of  all 
its  privileges  and  even  of  its  langui^e,  and  was  assimilated  in  all  poiniB 
of  administration  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  bojnn  ] 
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one  more  attempt  to  regain  power  in  1827,  and  their  factiousness  so 
irritated  the  Emperor  that  he  resolved  to  reduce  the  Moldavians  to  the 
most  absolute  political  and  administrative  nullity,  even  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  national  prosperity,  by  emancipating  the  serfs.  The  consequences  of 
so  abrupt  a  proceeding  were  most  disastrous  to  agriculture.  In  the  hope 
of  bettering  their  condition,  the  peasants  abandoned  their  old  abodes  to 
settle  elsewhere,  and  in  this  way  many  villages  were  left  deserted,  the 
lands  remained  untilled,  and  the  landowners  found  themselves  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  hands  necessary  for  their  work. 

In  order  to  remedy  as  far  as  possible  this  untoward  state  of  things,  the 
immigration  of  Bulgarians  and  Germans  was  favoured  by  grants  of  the 
most  fertile  lands  in  the  Budjiak.  The  Bulgarians  were  chiefly  seduced 
at  the  termination  of  the  war  of  1828-29,  when  the  consequences  of  re- 
turning to  their  olden  allegiance  to  the  sultan  were  depicted  to  them  in 
the  most  gloomy  colours,  and  contrasted  with  the  treatment  they  would 
meet  with  under  the  paternal  government  of  their  co-religion aries.  Their 
colonies  numbered,  in  1840,  16,153  families,  and  those  of  the  Germans, 
1736,  in  nineteen  villages.  Several  villages  of  Cossacks  and  of  Great 
Russians  were  settled  in  the  same  regions ;  and  attempts  were  even  made, 
with  some  success,  to  colonise  a  few  tribes  of  gipsies. 

The  reader  will  see  from  these  details  how  exceedingly  mixed  is  the 
population  of  Bessarabia.  The  Budjiak  nmnbers  among  it-s  inhabitants. 
Great  Russians,  Cossacks,  Budjiak  Tartars,  Germans,  Bulgarians,  Swiss 
vine-dressers,  gipsies,  and  Greek  and  Armenian  merchants.  The  northern 
part  of  the  province,  on  the  contrary,  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  by 
the  Moldavian  race,  whose  villages  extend  along  the  Dniester  even  to 
Ackerman.     Jews  abound  also  in  the  northern  part. 

Leaving  the  townspeople  out  of  account,  the  Bessarabian  population 
may  be  divided  into  four  great  classes :  the  nobles,  the  free  peasants  who 
possess  lands,  the  newly-emancipated  peasants,  and  the  gipsies.  The 
nobles  consist  of  the  ancient  Moldavian  aristocracy,  the  public  func- 
tionaries, retired  officers,  and  a  great  number  of  Russians,  who  have  be- 
come landowners  in  the  province.  To  this  class  we  must  join  the  Mazils^ 
who  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  boyars,  but  whom  war  and  the 
numerous  revolutions  that  have  desolated  the  land  have  reduced  to 
penury. 

In  Bessarabia,  as  throughout  Russia  and  the  Principalities  of  the 
Danube,  the  new  generation  of  nobles  have  completely  renounced  the 
habits  of  former  days.  They  have  adopted  the  straignt  coat,  trousers, 
cravat,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  western  costume,  and  nothing  national 
remains  in  their  outward  appearance.  The  old  boyars  alone  adhere  to 
their  ancestral  customs ;  a  broad  divan,  pipes,  coffee,  sweetmeats,  and  the 
kaif  after  dinner,  are  still  as  indispensable  to  them  as  loose  robes  and  a 
capacious  head-dress. 

The  most  charming  thing  in  the  Bessarabian  villages  is  the  extreme 
cleanliness  of  the  houses,  which  are  generally  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
thriving  orchards.  Enter  the  forest  dwelling,  and  you  will  almost  always 
find  a  small  room  perfectly  clean,  furnished  with  a  bed,  and  broad  wooden 
divans  covered  with  thick  woollen  stuffs.  Bright  parti-coloured  caipets, 
piles  of  cushions,  with  open  work  embroideries,  long  red  and  blue  napkins, 
ofiben  interwoven  with  gold  and  silver  thread,  are  essential  requisites  in 
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eyery  hoiuehold,  and  form  a  principal  portion  of  the  dowiy  of  young 
women. 

The  women  are  also  well  treated,  and  kept  in  their  proper  places. 
Taking  little  or  no  part  in  field  labours,  they  become  exceedingly  indus- 
trious housewives.  They  are  all  clever  weavers,  and  display  great  art 
and  taste  in  making  carpets,  articles  of  dress  and  linen.  The  great 
object  of  emulation  among  tiie  women  of  every  village,  is  to  have  the 
neatest  and  most  comfortable  house,  and  the  best  supplied  with  linen  and 
household  utensils. 

The  towns  are  neither  large  nor  numerous.  Aflter  Kiohinev,  the 
capita],  the  most  commerdal  are  Ismail,  Remy,  Novo  Selitza  on  the 
Austrian  frontier,  and  Skouleni  and  Leovo  on  the  Pruth.  The  Austrians 
used  to  draw  as  many  as  from  12,000  to  15,000  horses  every  year  from 
Bessarabia  for  her  cavaby;  this  fell  in  1839  to  less  than  3000,  and 
latterly  has  been  null. 

The  fortresses  are  Ismail  and  Kilia  on  the  Danube  and  Khotin,  Bender 
and  Ackerman  on  the  Dniester.  The  fortress  of  Ismail  is  famous  for 
the  sieges  sustained  in  it  by  the  Turks  against  Suwarof.  Its  fortifica- 
tions have  been  strengthened  by  Russia,  and  she  keeps  in  it  generally  a 
numerous  garrison,  and  a  well-supplied  artillery.  The  flotilla  of  the 
Danube  is  also  generally  stationed  at  the  foot  of  its  walls.  The  fort  of 
Kilia  is  now  quite  abandoned. 

The  fortress  of  Khotin  is  half  of  Genoese,  half  of  Turkish  construction. 
The  citadel  or  castie  is  an  irregular  square,  flanked  by  enormous  towers. 
The  Turks  and  the  Russians  have  added  new  fortifications  to  the  old 
works,  without,  it  is  said,  increasing  the  strength  of  the  position.  In  the 
present  state  of  military  art,  Khotin  is  of  no  importance  whatever.  Com- 
manded on  all  sides  by  hills,  and  situated  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Dniester, 
it  would  not  resist  a  regular  siege  of  a  few  hours.  The  walls  consist  of 
courses  of  brick  and  cut  stone,  and  bear  numerous  Genoese  inscriptions. 
Over  the  principal  gate  are  seen  a  lion  and  a  leopard,  chained  beside  an 
elephant  bearing  a  tower.  The  doors  and  the  uprights  of  the  windows 
are  adorned  with  verses  from  the  Kuran.  The  great  mosque  of  the 
fortress  has  unfortunately  been  demolished,  and  nothing  remains  of  it 
but  its  minaret,  which  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  place,  as  if  to 
protest  against  the  vandalism  of  the  conquerors.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Dniester,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  is  Kaminietz,  the  capital 
of  Podolia. 

Bender  and  Ackerman  likewise  possess  two  castles  of  Genoese  and 
Turkish  construction ;  the  latter,  situated  on  the  delta  of  the  Dniester, 
has  been  abandoned;  the  former,  which  stands  on  the  main  road  to 
Turkey,  is  duly  garrisoned.  Between  Bender  and  Khotin,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dniester,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  called  Soroka,  altogether 
different  from  any  other  in  that  nart  of  the  world.  It  is  a  great  circular 
enclosure,  having  four  towers,  wnich  project  externally  in  a  semi- cylin- 
drical form.  Between  the  two  towers,  on  the  river  side,  there  is  a  fifth, 
which  commands  the  single  gate  of  the  castie.  The  walls  have  embra- 
sures in  their  upper  parts,  and  a  few  openings  at  various  heights.  All 
round  the  walls  in  the  inner. court  there  is  a  circular  range  of  apartments 
on  the  ground,  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  consisting  of  ten  casemates, 
lighted  only  from  within.     Above  this  range  are  the  remains  of  an  upper 
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story,  which  aenred  irith  the  towers  lor  lodging;  the  garrison.  The 
whole  building  exhibits  the  greatest  solidity,  and  the  mortar  is  woDder- 
fiilly  hard.  The  fortress  never  had  ditches;  its  strength  lay  in  the 
height  and  thickness  of  its  walls.  The  only  entrance  is  towards  the 
Dniester,  four  or  five  yards  from  the  scaif,  that  flanks  the  river.  No 
inscriptions  on  the  walls,  or  sculptures  of  any  kind,  exist  to  fix  the  date  of 
iJiis  interesting  ruin. 

The  great  tasks  to  wiucfa  the  allies  will  have  to  direct  their  combined 
efforts  in  the  existing  war  with  Russia  is  by  common  consent  the  restora- 
tion of  Finland  to  Sweden — supposing  the  Swedes  to  become  active  allies 
in  the  war — and  the  expulsion  of  the  Russians  from  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities, the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  from  Bessarabia,  the  Crimea,  and 
the  Traoscaucasian  provinces.  In  every  one  of  these  undertakings  the 
allies  are  supported  by  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  native  populations, 
and  unless  Russia  secures  herself  by  a  timely  peace,  or  Austria  and 
Prussia  intervene  suocessfrdly  in  the  Tsar's  favour,  the  result  of  the  war 
will  most  undoubtedly  be  her  curtailment  of  these  unjust  conquests.  It 
is  not  indeed  desirabk,  now  that  war  has  been  entered  upon,  that  peace 
should  be  concluded  upcm  any  other  terms.  As  to  the  question  of  Central 
Asia,  we  entertain  upon  that  subject  totally  different  feelings  to  what 
generally  prevail,  more  especially  among  Anglo-Indian  Russo-phobists. 
We  cannot  but  imagine  that  it  will  be  better  for  tlie  interests  of  civilisa- 
tion and  general  humanity  that  such  marauding,  slave-capturing,  and 
murdering  tribes  as  the  Tartars  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara  should  be  reduced 
to  some  sort  of  bondage.  The  Anglo-Indians  will  not,  nor  could  they, 
nnderteke  such  a  task.  The  Russians,  who  have  already  brought  the 
Kirghiz,  the  Yaiks,  and  so  many  other  Tartar  tribes  under  the  sway  of  a 
more  or  less  civilised  rule,  seem  pointed  out  by  Providence  as  the  future 
rulers  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Amu,  or  Oxus,  and  of  the  Syr  Darah, 
or  Jaxartes.  Already  they  have  their  strongholds  on  the  latter  river,  and 
the  first  ships  they  launched  on  the  Sea  of  Aral  discovered  therein  a  large 
island,  well-stocked  with  animals,  the  existence  of  which  was  actually  un- 
known to  the  natives  !  Are  these  the  people  to  hold  regions  so  rich  in  the 
gifts  of  Providence,  so  neglected  by  man, — the  men  who  put  Connolly  and 
Stoddart  to  the  most  cruel  death,  and  who  hold  thousands  of  Russians  in 
the  most  degrading  bondage ! 

With  regard  to  the  future  fate  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  the  Trans- 
caucasian  provinces,  and  the  Crimea,  the  subject  will  require  further  con- 
sideration. So  many  strange  and  little  anticipated  incidents  will  arise  out 
of  the  war  amid  the  heterogeneous  populations  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  that 
the  less  said  at  the  present  moment  the  better.  We  have,  however,  indulged 
in  a  few  words  regarding  Bessarabia,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  remaric  that 
the  Transcaucasian  prorinces  are  by  no  means  Turkish,  nor  ever  were. 
They  are  not  even  Muhammadan.  The  Gurdji,  or  Georgians,  who 
occupy  almost  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  south  of  Caucasus,  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  are  a  people  of  no  slight  historical  and 
commercial  renown,  who  had  their  own  dynasty  at  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander  the  Great.  This  dynasty  was  known 
by  the  nnpronouncable  name  of  Mtskhethos.  Other  dynasties  succeeded 
one  another  till  Miriam,  son  of  Khusru,  having  married  a  daughter  of 
Aspaghnr,  the  last  of  an  Armenian  race  of  kings,  he  embraeed  Chris- 
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tianity,  and  his  example  was  generally  followed  in  318.  The  first 
Christian  dynasty  was  followed  hy  that  of  the  Bagratians,  under  whom 
Georgia  feU.  succes^vely  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians, 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Genghis  Khan,  and  Timour.  Never- 
theless, a  king  designated  as  George  VII.  drove  all  the  Muhammadans 
out  of  the  country  ia  the  fifteenth  eeatury,  and  re-estftbUshed  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  n\%  doninioas.  His  second  successor,  Aleuiuder  L, 
psred  the  way  for  the  down&l  of  Georgia,  by  dividing  the  kingdom 
among  his  sons.  The  Turks  on  one  side  and  the  Turkmans  on  the  other, 
aetaed  upon  the  frontifer  territories,  and  their  priflces  yreee  driven  to  seek 
the  aul  of  their  co-r^gionaries  the  Eussians.  The  latter  obtained  a 
fisurtber  footing  in  the  oonntry  by  two  successive  invasions  of  the  Persiaos, 
and  ultimately  sueeeeded  in  extending  their  rale  undisputed,  except  in 
the  Caucasus,  to  the  banks  of  the  Axaxes. 

It  is  needless  to  speak  here  of  the  long  endurance,  tried  bravery,  and 
national  gallantry  of  the  Caucasian  mountaineers.  They  are  deserving 
of  all  honour  and  all  praise — as  auxiliaries  to  the  Turks  they  will  be  in- 
valuable ;  they  have  held  their  own,  and  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
their  mountain  eyries  and  fastnesses— but  neither  they  nor  their  country 
are  in  the  same  predicament  as  Georgia,  Imeritia,  Guriel,  the  Crimea, 
Bessarabia,  and  the  Danubian  Principalities.  Of  their  most  gallant 
tribes,  the  Tcherkesses,  or  Attaghai,  as  the  Circassians  love  to  call  them- 
selves. Dr.  Clarke  wrote  in  his  time,  '^  they  are  a  horde  of  banditti  in- 
habiting the  region  whence  the  Cossacks  originally  descended ;"  nor  can 
anything  much  better  be  said  of  the  other  tribes,  even  of  the  brave 
Lesghi,  followers  of  SchamyL  These  predatory  and  warlike  habits  have 
gained  in  dignity  by  long  exercise  in  a  patriotic  cause,  but  would  stand 
much  in  the  way  of  their  ever  being  permanent  and  honourable  allies  in 
time  of  peace  to  powers  high  in  civilisation  and  punctilious  in  points  of 
principle.  So  also  of  their  country,  it  possesses  resources  and  commands 
lines  of  communication,  which  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  sake  of  general 
cirilisation  to  see  held  by  a  hardy,  generous,  honest  race  of  mountaineers 
like  the  Swiss  ;  but  it  has  neither  the  fertility,  the  climate,  nor  the  capa- 
bilities which  would  render  the  countries  enumerated  in  connexion  with 
it.  tmder  a  benign,  Hberal,  enlightened,  and  yet  efficient  rule,  among  the 
most  prosperous  and  the  most  flourishing  in  the  world. 

No  country  nor  region  in  the  East  presents  itself  more  strikingly 
under  the  latter  aspect  than  the  Crimea.  It  is  a  land  of  peculiar  fertility, 
wondrous  fine  climate,  and  unbounded  natural  resources.  Under  the 
Greeks,  the  Khersonites,  and  the  Genoese,  this  favoured  spot  centralised 
the  eommetce  of  the  Orient.  We  must  return  to  a  consideration  of  its 
peculiarities — ^its  past  condition — its  strange  successive  political  phases, 
and  its  great  natural  and  local  capabilities.  If  the  allies  must  have  a 
material  guarantee  for  indemnification  of  expenses  incurred  in  staying 
the  unprovoked  aggressions  of  Russia — ^none  so  compact,  so  available, 
or  so  useful,  in  a  political,  military  and  naval,  as  well  as  in  a  commerciid 
and  economical  point  of  view,  present  themselves  to  compare  for  a  mo- 
ment with  the  Crimea. 
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THE  REAL  STATE  OF  THE  CASE,  SET  FORTH 
BY  MRS.  MACTURTLE. 

I  AM  of  a  veiy  kind  and  conciliating — I  may  add,  of  a  veiy  patient 
and  forbearing  disposition ;  yet  there  are  some  things  that  go  far  entirely 
to  change  one's  nature  ;  and  mine,  perhaps,  may  have  been  a  little  dis- 
turbed W  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  MacTurtle,  my  husband,  has  a  yery  decent  income.  What  with  the 
ten  thousand  pounds  I  brought  him,  five  more  (in  which  we  have  a  life-inte- 
rest) left  by  Mr.  Biggs,  of  die  Treasury,  his  official  salary  as  Commissioner 
of — (never  mind  what  Board) — for  which  he  gets  the  usual  twelve  hundred 
a  year,  and  his  picking-up  as  a  Director  of  the  Inscrutable  and  Tremen- 
dous Assurance  Companies,  we  make  up,  clear  of  income-tax  (that  is  to 
say,  before  Mr.  Gladstone  doubled  it),  something  like  two  thousand 
a  year. 

Upon  this,  you  will  say,  we  ought  to  live  pretty  comfortably,  and  I 
don't  deny  that  we  always  have  done  so,  up  to  a  certain  point.  But 
when  one  s  g^rls  grow  up  and  don't  go  off  quite  so  quickly  as  one  ex- 
pected, and  one's  boys,  though  '^  provided  for*' — as  people  say — can't 
make  their  pay  and  allowances  suffice,  and  are  always  coming  down 
upon  "  the  governor"  for  something  extra,  it  requires  a  little  mare,  I 
think,  than  two  thousand  a  year  to  make  things  as  pleasant  at  home  as 
one  could  wish. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  complain  of  Mr.  MacTurtle.  He  works  hard, 
as  he  often  tells  me,  for  what  he  g^ts  (though  I  never  heard  of  any 
Government  Commissioner  sinking  under  his  labours,  or  of  a  Director 
of  anything  becoming  a  martyr  to  his  exertions),  and,  of  course,  he  has 
'*  a  right  to  give  dinner-parties  in  his  own  house"  (these  are  his  ovm 
words) ;  it  may  also  be  desirable  for  him  to  subscribe  to  three  different 
clubs  (though  one,  I  think,  would  be  sufficient  for  m€,  if  I  were  the 
father  of  a  family);  and  I  never  raise  any  objection  to  his  joining 
Blackwall  parties,  or  going  to  Epsom  and  Ascot  (tcithout  us),  or  shooting 
in  Scotland  (that  wretchedly  selfish  amusement,  in  whicm  ladies  can 
have  no  share)  during  the  autumn  vacation.  But  these  thinfi;8  (as  I 
sometimes  observe  to  Mr.  MacTurtle)  cost  far  more  than  me  little 
d^nce  I  give  at  Christmas ;  the  clifeuner  (dansant  also)  in  June  (for 
the  whole  expense  of  which  I  regularly  cotitract  with  Gunter) ;  my 
girls  and  I  must  have  dresses,  if  we  wish  to  appear  commonly  decent 
when  we  go  into  society  (and  how  necessary  society  is  when  one  has 
four  girls  to  marry  every  mother  with  a  heart  well  knows) ;  and  if  Mr. 
MacTurtle  thinks  himself  obliged  to  keep  up  his  three  clubs  (though,  as 
I  said  before,  one  appears  to  me  quite  enough, — ^indeed,  /  don't  see  that 
a  married  man  has  any  occasion  for  a  club  at  all — he  has  the  newspapers 
at  his  office,  gratis),  he  surely  can't  refuse  me  my  brougham,  or  the  girls 
their  season-tickets  to  the  Horticultural,  the  Botanic,  the  Ancient  Music, 
and  one  or  two  other  places  where,  if  we  are  to  live  in  the  worlds  we  must 
show  ourselves  now  and  then.  Then  I  am  sure  Mr.  MacTurtle  need 
not  reproach  me  (I  don't  accuse  him  of  doin^  so  in  direct  terms,  but 
there's  a  way  of  saying  things)  if  what  one  thought  was  a  match  falls 
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to  the  ground  unexpectedly;  I  am  never  ungenerous  enough  to  twit 
him  with  making  a  foolish  speculation  (though  it  was  entirely  owing 
to  his  rashness  that  our  promised  tour  in  Italy  never  came  to  any- 
thing, and  we  moped  at  Boulogne  all  the  last  summer, — hut  not  a 
cross  word  did  I  say  on  the  subject,  and  I  don't  believe  I  looked  one 
either). 

The  sum  of  all  this  is  (I  don't  choose  to  say  any  more  about  Mr. 
MacTurtle's  expenses,  but  I  could  if  I  liked,  and  a  great  deal,  too) 
that,  living  as  we  do  (with  all  my  economy  and  careful  management), 
we  exceed  our  income,  and  instead  of  putting  anything  by  for  a  runy 
day  (which  I  frequently  remind  Mr.  MacTurtle  ought  to  be  his  first 
consideration),  I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  it,  but, — we  are  a  little  in 
debt  This,  however,  is  not  much  to  the  purpose  at  present,  because 
our  social  position  is  well  known  to  the  persons  who  supply  things  in 
London,  and  who,  making  such  enormous  profits  as  they  ao,  can,  of 
course,  afford  to  wait  for  their  money.  What  I  have  to  speak  about 
relates  to  something  that  interests  me  a  great  deal  more  than  mere 
tradesmen's  btUs,  and  is,  indeed,  of  an  infinite  deal  more  importance  to 
the  community. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  my  g^ls.  Let  me  be  something  more 
explicit.  It  is  not  the  blind  fondness  of  a  parent  which  induces  me  to 
declare  that  they  are  all  extremely  handsome,  perfectly  well-bred,  tho- 
roughly accomplished  (having  had  the  best  masters  and  no  expense 
spared),  and  in  the  highest  degree  amiable.  Maternal  partiality  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  statement,  for  everybody  tells  me  the  same 
thing,  and  one  has  only  to  look  at  them  to  be  quite  convinced  of  the 
fact  I  am  not  misled  by  the  very  false  system  of  favouritism,  which  so 
often  shows  off  one  daughter  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  but  am  equally 
attached  to  them  all,  and  really  if  the  best  parti  in  London  were  to 
come  to  me  to-morrow  for  my  advice  as  to  which  of  them  he  should 
propose  to,  I  don't  think  I  should  be  able  to  give  him  an  answer.  I 
might,  perhaps,  say,  **  Ask  Greorgina"  (the  eldest),  but  upon  my  word  it 
would  be  merely  from  habit, — having  inade  it  a  rule,  ever  since  the  girb 
came  out,  always  to  refer  every  proposal  to  them,  and  never  say  a  syl- 
lable to  bias  their  inclinations. 

I  have  just  said  :  ^*  If  the  best  parti  in  London  were  to  come  to  me 
to-morrow."  That  expression  is  my  text,  the  subject  of  any  special 
grievance.  Where  is  such  a  parti,  or  indeed  any  parti  to  be  found  ? 
It  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  about  the  War,  and  '^  the  Guards  being  gone." 
The  Guards  are  not  a  bit  better  for  marrying  purposes  than  other 
people.  Take  the  three  regiments  of  Foot  Guards : — /  am  told  that 
there  are  eight  battalions  idtogether  of  these  young  men ;  of  course  I 
can*t  say  how  many  that  is,  but  it  must  be  a  great  number, — ^more  than^ 
enough,  I  dare  say,  to  fill  ihe  largest  drawing-room  in  London.  Well, 
out  of  all  this  lot,  there  isn't  a  single  English  reer !  There  are  three  or 
four  heirs-apparent ;  but  one  of  these,  I  know,  is  married  already,  and 
two  out  of  the  remainder  are  either  Scotch  or  Irish  !  As  to  Loras  (by 
courtesy)  and  Honourables,  nobody  {in  their  senses)  reckons  them.  The 
Cavalry  brigade  are,  perhaps,  a  sliade  better,  for  they  have  one  Peer  of 
Parliament  amongst  them,  but  he  may  be  engaged,  for  anything  I  know; 
Lord has  been,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  for  some  time  (not  that 
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Aatis  invambly  0(mdim?e),  and  Lord  —^*  has  a  wife  (whom  a  good 
many  people  call  pretty ;  I  am  not  of  the  number).  I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  tfie  other  three  (I  believe  there  are  no  more)  think  a  great 
deal  ofihemeeheey  but  I  should  not  be  suxpxised  if  it  turned  out  to  be 
the  faot. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  want  my  girls  to  marry  titiea. 
Not  at  all.  I  haven't  the  least  objection  to  commoners,  or  even  BarO' 
netgf  provided  thdr  estates  are  unencumbered.  Neither  would  I  have 
them 'many  for  money.  No !  That  is  the  last  thing  in  my  thoughts—- 
or  in  theire  !  Of  coune  people  must  have  eomMiug^  or  how  can  diey 
live  ?  And  no  parent  would  be  ineane  enough  to  reject  a  young  man 
because  he  had  money.  But,  after  all,  the  same  question-  perpetually 
letums :  where  are  you  to  find  an  eligible  person  ?  Really,  when  one 
thinks — as  in  my  case — ^that  this  question  has  to  be  asked  four  times 
over  (Lavinia,  the  youngest,  being  nineteen),  it  is  enough  to  drive  one 
distracted.  I  dined  the  other  day  at  Lady  Turquoise's,  and  the  least  I 
could  have  expected  there  ^es  fortune  !  Two  very  handsome,  agreeable 
young  men  (something  must  have  been  die  matter  with  me  not  to  have 
seen  at  once  that,  being  agreeable^  they  couJMt  be  worUi,  thinhing  of — 
as  husbands),  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  Geoi^na  and  Chariotte,.in 
fact,  were  quite  struck  with  them.  The}'  knew  everybody  we  knew, 
went  into  the  best  society  (indeed  belonged  to  it),  evidently  kept  yachts 
and  race-horses^  and  had,  in  short,  all  the  appearance  of  being  rich  and. 
available.  Feeling  what  my  dear  girls  deserve,  I  wouldn't  even  aUow 
them  to  see  that  I  noticed  what  was  going  on,  but  gave  my  whole  atten- 
tion to  poor  Sir  WilUam  Prowler,  who  was  lamenting  all  dinner-time, 
such  was  the  badness  of  the  season,  that  he  had.  been  in  town  three 
*  weeks  and  had  received  only  one  invitation  before,  and  thai  to  a  con^ 
cert  I  After  we  went  up»stairs  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  asking 
Lady  Turquoise  about  the  two  young  men.  *'  Don't  you  think  them 
charming?"  was  her  reply.  ^'  The  tallest,  with  the  moustache,  is  Plan- 
tagenet  Mowbray,  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Yair;  the  other,  Somerset 
Neville,  brother  to  Lord  PortcuUis.  They're  quite  loves !  But,  isn't  it 
a  pity  ?  They're  only  clerks  in  the  Treasury,  at  eighty  pounds  a  year ! 
Think  of  that ! — oldest  names  in  the  peerage — and  only  eighty  pounds 
a  year  I"  After  hearing  this  I  need  scarcely  si^  that  I  came  to  the 
resolution  of  quietly  dropping  the  aoqxiaintance  of  Lady  Turquoise. 
People  have  no  right  to  lay  traps  for  unsuspecting  girls  ;  and  as  to  the 
young  men  who  lend  themselves  to  this  sort  of  thinr,  they  ought  to  be 
perfectly  ashamed.  There  are  bills  enough  brought  into  Parliament 
with  all  lands  of  useless  objects  in  view,  but  if  some  influential  member 
would  seriously  take  the  Unmarried  Daughters — of  a  certain  class — into 
consideration,  and  get  an  Act  passed  ^r  the  *^  Prevention  of  Social 
Imposture,"  he  would  render  the  greatest  possible  service  to  their 
anxious  (London)  mothers! 

I  may  be  told,  by  some  unfeeling  persons,  that  London  mothers,  like 
farmers,  are  always  complaining,  and  that  what  toe  say  now  was  said 
fifty  years  ago,  and  fifty  before  that ;  and  perhaps  something  in  Latin, 
to  that  effect,  may  be  thrown-  in  my  teeth.  Supposing  this  to  be  true 
(I  can  only  suppose  it,  as  my  memory  does  not  go  quite  so  far  bachy  and 
if  anybody  speaks  to  me  ia  Latin  I  shall  auswer  in  French),  how  does 
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it  mend  the  matter?  Philosophers  and  other  very  wise  people  keep 
filling  hlue  books,  to  show  that  everybody  and  everything  are  improving. 
They  overwhelm  one  witk  figtms  and  statisties ;  they  say  that  exports 
and  imports  are  increasing,  that  this  interest  ''  flourishes,'*  and  that  is 
'*  developing  immense  progress."  I  wish  tbey  woidd  export  all  the 
(honomrable)  Tieasarj  cledks,  and  import  a  few  (single)  IVGUionaBres, 
and  give  their  attention  less  to  what  they  call  ^*  the  masses,'*  and  more 
to  a  certain  clou  (^individuals.  They  would  then  be  doing  some  real 
good, 

I  deny  the  assertion,  faowerer,.  about  improvement.  Why  shouldn't  I 
be  aware  of  it  as  well  as  everybody  else  if  such  were  the  case  ?  Is  Mr. 
MacTurtleV  home-temper  improved  when,  owing  to  the  increased  price 
of  everything  {then^s  an  increase  if  yon  like),  I  am  forced  to  ask  him  for 
a  heavier  cheque  every  month  ?  Are  my  girls'  looks  improved  by  having 
ibeir  feelings  trifled  with  every  hour,  by  being  kept  out  late  at  balls  and 
parties,  and  ail  for  no  good?  la  mankind  in  g^eral  improved  m  my 
estimation  by  the  constant  proofe  I  experience  of  the  irritability  of  some 
and  die  heartlessness  of  oUiers  ?  I>ckbs  an}'body  suppose  that  I  have  a 
better  opinion  of  Mrs.  Gimp  (my  milliner)  since  she  has  taken  to  sending 
in  her  bill  at  Midsummer  and  asking  to  be  paid  ?  "  Away,  then*'  (as 
the  leadihg-artide  writers  essv),  *^  with  such  shidlow  sophistry  T  If  you 
(I  address  myself  to  the  philosophers)  can't  offer  me  something  more 
substantial  than  your  arguments^  I  shall  be  much  oUiged  to  you  to  offer 
me  nothing  at  all. 

So  fiur  from  **  improvement,**  all  that  happens  only  makes  matters 
worse !  Admitted  tiiat  we  don^t  depend  upon  *<  the  Guards"  in  the  way 
I  alluded  to,  the  whole  world  must  agree  that  sending  them  out  of  the 
country  was  not  the  thty  to  improve  the  season.  And  if  the  season  is 
spoiled  what  chance  is  there  of  anything  being  done  at ''  St.  George^s'* 
on  this  side  of  Christmas  ?  Already  the  symptoms  of  dissolution  declare 
themselves.  The  few  young  men  there  are  wander  up  and  down,  lam 
toldy  and  drearily  ask  each  other  if  they  are  '^gomg  anywhere  to- 
night?" and  the  anawer  invariably  is, ''  There's  nowhere  to  go  ta" 

Even  the  agta  of  the  times  may  be  noted  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
actually  just  published  a  set  of  *'  Spinsters'  Quadrilles, "^  which,  of  course, 
no  girl  with  any  respect  for  her  own  dignity  will  ever  be  induced  to 
dance.     Indeed,  there  is  nobody  to  ask  her ! 

And  if  we  are  to  go  on  mach  longer  in  this  way,  every  thing  will  end 
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IIAXTHAUSEN'S  TRANSCAUCASIA* 

The  Caucasus  is  the  high  wall  which,  according  to  Muhammad's  pro- 
phecy, Gog  and  Magog  are  to  pass  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  the 
Believers,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  Islamism  upon  earth. 
'*  There,"  says  the  Baron  yon  Haxthausen,  *'  at  the  present  day,  stands 
upon  his  lofty  eastern  watch-tower  the  last  prophet  and  hero  of 
Islamism,  Schamyl  with  his  Murides,  prepared  to  combat  the  Unhelievers 
to  the  last  day,  which  God  from  all  eternity  has  pre-ordained,  although 
wjell  knowing  that  he  must  eventually  yield.  Here  Islamism  is  seen 
flickering  to  extinction ;  its  mission  ended,  the  power  which  arose  out  of 
it  will  fall  to  pieces,  and  ^ve  place  to  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  world's 
history." 

Circumstances,  which  it  was  difficult  to  foresee  at  the  time  of  the 
baron's  travels,  have  arisen  to  place  Islamism  and  its  gallant  Caucasian, 
representative  in  a  very  different  position  to  what  they  were  a  few  yeara 
ago.  The  cause  of  Islamism  is  now  '*  succoured" — it  appears  that  the 
word  **  defended"  is  not  accepted  by  the  proud  Islamite — by  two,  if  not 
three,  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe.  This  while,  by  a  curious 
incoDUStency,  another  prophet-warrior  of  Islamism  moans  his  sad  fate 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  one  among  those  who  are  now  SchamyFs  and 
the  Sultanas  allies,  at  Brusa. 

We  have  not  time,  however,  in  these  busy  days,  when  events  and 
incidents  succeed  with  the  rapidity  of  telegraphic  despatches,  to  senti- 
mentalise ;  we  want  facts,  and  the  work  of  the  clever  Prussian  political 
economist  abounds  in  such,  as  well  as  in  wayside  stories  and  sound  reflec- 
tions. And  first  for  Anapa,  where  our  author  landed,  and  which  not 
improbably  will  have  been  bombarded  by  the  Turkish  fleet  before  these 
pages  appear. 

At  about  three  o'clock  we  reached  the  harbour  of  the  fortress  of  Anapa,  an 
important  military  pobt,  the  possession  of  which  was  long  contested  by  the 
Russians  and  Turks.  From  tliis  place  the  Circassians  were  formerly  supplied 
by  the  Turks  with  arms  and  ammunition ;  selling  them  in  return  their  youtha 
and  maidens,  and  their  Russian  prisoners.  Anapa  is  poor  and  wretchedly 
built,  the  only  traces  of  European  comfort  being  the  newly-erected  houses  of 
the  Russian  civil  and  military  officera.  The  commandant.  Colonel  von  Roth, 
has  laid  nut  a  pretty  garden,  whence  the  Caucasian  range  is  seen,  stretching 
put  as  it  were  in  terraces. 

Amongst  the  troops  of  this  garrison  was  a  body  of  about  a  hundred  Cir- 
cassians,  whom  the  commandant  had  disciplined  after  his  own  fashion  ;  this 
corps  was  composed  partly  of  volunteers  and  deserters,  and  partly  of  prisoners 
who  had  taken  service.  They  were  fine-looking  men,  rarely  exceeding  the 
ordinary  stature,  and  of  a  slender  build,  but  full  of  nerve ;  their  nobility  of 
blood  was  indicated  in  the  beautiful  aristocratic  hands  and  feet ;  the  counte- 
nances of  these  men  were  handsome  and  full  of  expression  ;  but  we  saw  Tatar, 
Mongol,  European,  and  Asiatic  features  in  great  mixture  and  variety — more 
blue  than  black  eyes.    It  is  clear  that  the  Circassians  are  a  mixed  race. 

*  Transcaucasia.  Sketches  of  the  Nations  and  Races  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian.  By  Baron  von  Haxthausen,  author  of  **  Studien  uber  die  innem 
2ustaade  Russlands."    Chapman  and  Hall. 
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Colonel  von  Roth  ordered  some  cavalry  exercises.  The  admirable  beauty 
and  lightness  of  the  horses,  together  with  the  extraordinary  dexterity  of  the 
horsemen,  equipped  in  their  equestrian  dress,  presented  a  strange  but  noble 
spectacle.  Some  sheets  of  paper  were  laid  upon  the  ground  ;  and  the  horse- 
men, dashing  along  at  full  gallop,  fired  their  pistols  in  passing,  and  almost 
every  time  hit  tlie  paper. 

Of  Sujuk  Kalahy  <*  little  water  castle,"  the  baron  says  it  lies  very  advan- 
tageously, the  sea  forming  a  small  and  deep  bay^  surrounded  by  lofby 
mountains,  the  narrow  entrance  being  formed  by  two  projecting  head- 
lands. As  a  harbour,  however,  it  possesses  little  value,  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  within  it  being  so  rocky  that  anchors  have  difficulty  in  holding.  At 
Bambor  an  incident  occurred  which  is  illustrative  of  a  very  striking 
peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  Circassian  females.  There  lay  in  the 
harbour  a  small  Turkish  vessel,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  armed  boats 
of  a  Russian  man-of-war  steamer,  manned  by  Cossacks. 

On  board  this  vessel,  beside  the  Turkish  proprietor  and  some  sailors,  was  a 
Circassian  prince,  as  a  guest,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortress,  accom- 
panied by  two  of  hb  noble  vassals  and  some  servants,  a  young  woman  and  six 
Circassian  girls,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  master  of  the  vessel 
was  probably  a  smuggler,  conveying  food  and  ammunition  to  the  Circassians, 
and  taking  as  returzifreight  Circassian  girls  for  the  slave-market  at  Constanti- 
nople. This  Circassian  prince  might  have  wished  to  make  a  voyage  to 
Constantinople  from  political  motives.  The  charge  of  smuggling  ammunition, 
which  the  Turk  denied,  could  not  be  proved ;  but  the  forbidden  tra£c  in  girls 
was  palpable,  and  by  the  Russian  laws  the  vessel  was  confiscated.  I  inquired 
of  the  general  how  he  intended  to  dispose  of  the  Circassians  ;  he  replied,  that 
they  belonged  to  a  race  with  whom  Russia  was  at  peace,  and  he  should  there- 
fore set  them  free,  after  interposing  some  trifling  difficulties  and  exhortations. 

Meanwhile  the  son  of  the  prince  had  arrived,  to  beg  the  liberation  of  his 
fatiier.  I  accompanied  the  Circassian  within  the  rayon  of  the  fortress,  where 
an  interesting  scene  followed.  In  announcing  to  the  girls  their  liberation,  Uie 
general  ordered  them  to  be  informed,  that  the  choice  was  open  to  them,  to  be 
sent  back  to  their  homes  with  the  prince  of  their  own  race,  or  to  marry 
Russians  and  Cossacks  of  their  free  choice,  to  return  with  me  to  Germany, 
where  all  the  women  are  free,  or  lastly  to  accompany  the  Turkish  captain,  who 
would  sell  them  in  the  slave-market  at  Constantinople.  Tlie  reader  will 
hardly  credit  that,  unanimously  and  without  a  moment*s  consideration,  they 
exclaimed,  *'  To  Coustantinople— -to  be  sold  T'  There  is  scarcely  any  people 
more  proud  and  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  yet  this  was  the  voluntary  answer 
of  these  women  I 

The  baron's  explanation  of  this,  reduced  to  a  few  words,  is  that  the 
Eastern  girl  sees  in  her  purchase-price  the  test  of  her  own  value, — the 
higher  the  offer,  the  gpreater  her  worth.  The  baron  thinks  that  the 
Russians  and  Cossacks  should  marry  Circassian  girls  to  improve  their 
looks  and  make  them  as  handsome  as  the  Turks ; — the  difficulty  here  is, 
that  the  said  beauties  reject  the  ill-favoured  Russ  with  abhorrence. 

Of  Sukhum  Kalah — ^ancient  Dioscurias — the  fortress  is  described  as  in 
ruins.  At  the  time  the  baron  travelled,  Russia  had  not  withdrawn  her 
troops  from  many  of  the  forts  along  this  coast,  and  she  possessed,  from 
Kertsch  to  Fort  Nicolai,  seventeen  fortified  places  (Kreposti). 

The  fortifications  Abe  baron  says)  are  for  the  most  part  weak,  consisting 
only  of  palisades,  anc  surrounded  by  trenches,  not  deep,  and  generally  dry. 
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The  gmtison  oumbers  from  five  htindxed  to  a  thoomid  men.*  This  militarr 
force  of  10,000  to  25,000  mao  is  a  heavy  bmtleQ — a  tempoiary  sacrifice  which 
Russia  makes  to  her  future  policy,  since  there  is  no  present  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  its  mainteoance.f  Should  European  civilisation  gradually  be 
introduced  among  the  Circassians,  these  places  might  become  small  fiourtshii^ 
towns  and  marts  of  commerce,  such  as  have  already  existed  here  at  two 
different  epochs — first  when  Greek  colonies  were  planted  here,  and  again  in 
the  middle  ages,  when  Genoa  had  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea.  Under  the 
dominion  of  Turkey,  they  sank  into  complete  tnsignificaaee ;  but  the  Turks 
obstinately  maintained  possession,  and  defended  them  against  the  Rossiaos;  as 
from  hence  their  harems  and  the  corps  of  the  Mamelui^  were  replenished. 

Were  time  and  mme  at  our  ocmmiaiid,  we  could  by  the  hiator}'  of  past 
encroachments,  and  by  unfolding  the  political  and  mercantile  presets  of 
the  Rnanans,  as  manifested  in  thm  ukaaes  as  well  as  in  the  estd>liiihraait 
of  lines  of  eommtinieadon,  more  espeeially  the  faigli  road  from  Sukhom 
Kalah  and  Poti  to  Tiflis,  and  from  Tiflis  to  Baku,  and  the  foundation  of 
fortresses  on  the  eastern  Caspian,  more  especially  at  Okh  Trappeh,  prove 
that  certain  deep-laid  and  widely  important  political  and  commercid  ad- 
vantages were  entertained  by  Russia  in  holding  possession  of  the  Trans- 
cancasian  provinces,  and  if  they  have  not  succeeded  in  bringing  back  in 
the  same  Ime  as  of  old  the  trade  of  the  East,  it  has  been  entirely  owing, 
we  could  also  show,  to  their  own  stupid  and  suicidal  ooimnereial  policy. 

Radut  Kalah,  generally  vmtten  Bedcut  KaU,  as  if  it  was  pronounced 
like  a  redoubt  or  outwork,  is  described  as  having  a  tolerably  good  har- 
bour. **  The  aspect  of  this  place  is  very  singular,  lying  on  the  river 
Khopi,  which  is  here  navigable  for  ships  at  its  mouth.  A  row  of  houses 
stand  supported  behind  on  piles  in  the  water,  and  the  vessels  siul  directly 
up  to  the  wooden  balc<M]ies  which  run  along  the  side.  Trees  and  bushes 
aro  scattered  among  the  buildings,  and  the  external  aspect  of  the  pkce  is 
quite  that  of  a  Dutch  village,  except  ^imt  the  neatness  and  elegaaoe  of 
the  latter  must  not  be  looked  for  in  the  interior  of  these  dwdEngs." 

At  Sugdida,  our  traveller  visited  the  residence  of  the  Dadian,  or  Prince 
of  IMingrelia,  which  he  tells  us  is  not  at  all  superior  to  a  common 
European  country-house,  and  is  superintended  by  a  French  major-domo; 
yet  such  is  the  feudal  power  of  the  present  descendant  of  a  dynasty  that 
dates  from  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  Russian  government  offered 
the  prince,  we  are  told  (by  our  Russian  authority),  two  million  and  a 
half  silver  roubles  to  abdicate  his  sovereignty  without  effect 

*  In  all  these  fortified  places  I  found  a  great  number  of  dogs  of  a  strong  and 
powerftd  breed— well  trained,  and  uncommonly  watchftd:  they  have  all  their 
appointed  watch-posts.  They  know  the  Ctrcatsians  perfectly,  and  I  was  tdd  that 
regtdar  battles  take  place  between  them  and  the  Cixeassian  dogs,  which  belong  to 
another  breed,  and  often  band  together  in  great  numbers,  presenting  themselves 
before  the  fortresses  in  a  warlike  attitude. 

t  The  Transcaucaaian  province,  separated  from  Russia  by  the  high  range  of 
the  Caucasus,  inhabited  by  free  military  mountaiaeers,  and  only  connected  with 
it  ^  the  military  read,  is  at  present  merely  a  heavy  burden.  Any  advantages 
derivable  from  this  noble  district  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  cost 
which  it  entails.  Beside  the  army,  which  is  required  constantly  to  keep  the 
mountaineers  in  check,  another  Russian  army  of  twenty-live  to  thirty  thousand 
men  is  required,  fer  the  secure  maintenance  of  the  provinoe.  It  is  asserted  tfait 
the  army  loses  from  fatigue  and  sickness  yearly  one-sixth  of  its  forces.  In  garri- 
soiring,  maintaining,  and  cultivating- tfais>  district,  Russia  Is  preparing  the  way  for 
the  dvilisatmn  and  flitne  amelknration  of  the  whole  of  Western  Alia. 
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This  MingreKan  prince  spends  his  time  in  contests  with  the  nordiem 
warlike  and  predatory  tribes ;  he  is  almost  oonstantly  engaged  in  hostile 
excursions,  with  his  suite  of  young  nobles  and  princes,  and  when  not 
engaged  in  war,  he  passes  his  time  in  hunting,  shooting,  and  falconry — 
the  life  of  a  feudal  lord  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Along  the  road  were  Cossack  stations,  ten  or  twelve  miles  apart,  where 
six  or  ten  Cossacks  are  stationed  for  three  years !  every  here  and  there 
also  Httle  wooden  churdies  with  detached  belfries,  no  windows,  and  no 
habitations  for  miles  around,  alone  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the 
forest.  Little  is  said  of  Khoni  or  of  Eutais,  the  latter  the  chief  town  of 
Immiretia,  but  the  entrance  into  Georgia  was  marked  by  the  presence  of 
a  fine  ruined  castle,  part  of  a  once  general  system  of  fortification,  and 
every  village  has  its  towers  of  refuge  from  the  predatory  attacks  of  the 
Lesghis,  CireaBsians,  Ossetes,  and  other  robber  mountaineers.  At 
Khori,  the  summits  of  Elbrouz  (as  it  is  here  written),  and  Kasbek,  and 
the  majestic  range  of  glaciers  of  the  Caucasus,  were  first  seen  tinged 
with  the  rosy  morning  hues.  A  pretty  sketch  of  the  first-mentioned 
renowned  mountain  accompanies  the  volume,  drawn  by  Herr  Ghraeb,  from 
a  drawing  by  Haxthausen,  and  printed  in  colours  by  Messrs.  Leighton. 
Several  interesting  traditions  are  related  by  the  author  in  connexion  with 
this  giant  of  the  Caucasus,  whose  proper  name  is  Arburz.  (See  Muller, 
Journal  AnaUc,  April,  1839;  Rawlinson,  Journal  Royal  AdaHc  So- 
defy,  vol.  xi.  part  1.)  We  should  not  have  stopped  to  correct  this 
etymology  in  a  book  where  we  find  Koor  for  Kur,  the  Cyrus,  and  other 
Germanic  versions  of  Eastern  orthography,  but  the  prefix  ar  is  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  whole  Semitic^  languages,  whether  as  in  this 
instance  and  in  that  of  Ararat,  signifying  mountain,  or  in  Artaxerxes 
(Artakshatra),  a  king,  or  in  Armenia  and  Arzrum  (Erzerum),  chief  or 
head.  Hence  in  such  truly  important  instances  it  is  grievous  to  per- 
petuate error,  whatever  may  be  the  received  orthography  of  a  name.* 

Mzketha,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  oldest  Georgian  dynasties,  is  described 
as  lying  at  the  head  of  two  connected  valleys,  and  upon  a  mountain 
opposite  to  Armuz  are  the  ruins  of  a  strong  fortress,  with  numerous 
towers  and  battlements,  and  all  the  surrounding  hills  are  crowned  with 
high  watch-towers. 

Tiflis  is  BO  essentially  Russian,  that  little  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
Transcaucaaian  provinces  can  be  gained  from  it.  Haxthausen  justly 
enough  remarks,  that  the  Georgians  are  the  Christian,  the  Circassians  the 
Muhammadan  cavaliers  of  the  Caucasian  countries ;  they  stand  in  the 
same  relative  position  as  the  Goths  and  Moors  in  Spain.  The  two  other 
principal  peoples  are  the  Armenians,  who  constitute  the  mercantile  class, 
and  the  Tatars  or  Tartars,!  the  artisans,  coachmen,  waggoners,  and  traders 
of  the  interior. 

*  It  is  called  by  the  Tatars  or  Tartars  Yaldus,  by  the  AnDemaiiB  Talbos,  hence 
probably  the  common  names  of  Elbruz,  Elbrouz,  Elbums,  &c. 

t  Haxthausen  adopts  the  etymology  of  Tatar,  but  we  believe  that  Elaproth, 
Be  Humboldt,  and  other  Orientalists,  have  pretty  generally  agreed  that  Tatar 
should  be  limited  to  express  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Mongolian  origin,  Tartar  those 
of  Caucasian.  The  fact  is,  that  the  ethnographic  term  Tartar  has  so  firmly  taken 
root  amongst  English  writers,  that  it  is  now  no  more  possible  to  eradicate  it  than 
the  generic  term  Indian,  so  universally  applied  to  the  aborigines  of  the  American 
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In  Mingrelia,  Georgia, and  Immiretia  (s&ys  our  author),  tra?elling  is  tolerably 
secure,  and  little  is  heard  of  robbery ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Tatar  population 
commences,  robberies  are  numerous :  it  is  not  safe  to  venture  far  from  Tiflis 
irithout  being  armed  to  tl)e  teeth.  In  the  absence  of  historical  tradition  the 
people  delight  in  recounting  tales  of  robbery  whicl)  sound  lilce  the  last  echoes 
of  the  heroic  age,  and  often  lireathe  a  proud  and  chivalrous  spirit,  testifying 
to  the  ancient  nobility  of  character  of  this  people.  The  following  story  of 
the  robber  Arsen  may  serve  as  an  example. 

Arsen  was  a  duchantschik,  or  shopkeeper,  in  Tiflis,  and  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  quiet,  well-behaved  man.  He  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a 
bondman  of  Prince  Baratow,  who,  however,  would  not  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage; he  therefore  resolved  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  the  girl.  Arsen 
worked  hard  for  another  year,  and  earned  the  sum  demanded ;  but  the  prince 
made  fresh  objections  and  conditions,  whereupon  Arsen  mounted  the  best 
steed  in  the  prince's  stable,  by  night,  and  rode  off  with  the  girl  to  the  moun- 
tains. He  was,  however,  betrayed,  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison.  On  his 
release  at  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment  he  found  that  his  beloved  had 
been  married  by  the  prince  to  another  person.  Arsen  left  the  town,  went  to 
the  mountains,  and  turned  robber ;  although  alone,  the  whole  neighbourhood 
of  Tiflis  was  rendered  unsafe  by  his  daring  exploits.  Many  are  the  tales 
related  of  his  proud  but  generous  character :  his  audacity,  obstinate  bravery, 
and  gigantic  strengtii  were  sufficient  to  disarm  any  resistance ;  his  name  was  a 
terror  to  the  country  around.  On  one  occasion  he  attacked  and  disarmed  a 
merchant  who  was  travelling  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money :  the  latter 
begged  for  his  life, — Arsen  merely  desired  him  to  go  to  a  certain  place,  and 
pay  for  him  four  roubles  which  he  owed  there.  A  price  was  set  upon  his  head, 
but  for  a  long  while  no  one  dared  to  attempt  the  capture.  At  last  one  of  his 
kinsmen  was  tempted  by  the  reward :  he  enticed  the  robber  to  his  house, 
under  pretext  of  talking  over  some  family  matters.  Arsen's  sharska  (sword) 
was  hung  up  on  the  wall :  the  host  plied  him  with  drink.  "  Who  is  that 
sneaking  outside  your  house  ?**  said  Arsen.  The  host  grew  pale.  "  Treacher}' !" 
exclaimed  Arsen,  and  rushing  out  unarmed,  he  flung  himself  upon  his  horse, 
which  stood  fastened  at  the  door,  and  rode  off  at  a  furious  pace.  The  balls 
whistled  around  him,  he  and  his  steed  were  wounded,  but  he  escaped.  From 
that  day  his  kinsman  lived  in  concealment,  in  fear  of  his  life,  and  only  ven- 
tured to  sleep  when  protected  by  the  presence  of  others. 

Soon  afler  this  adventure  came  the  day  of  the  famous  pilgrimage  to  Mart- 
kophi.  Arsen  suddenly  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  thousands ;  to 
at  least  half  the  multitude  he  was  personally  known,  but  no  one  appeared  to 
notice  him.  Prince  Orbellian  was  there  with  his  family  ;  Arsen  went  up  to 
him  and  asked  for  a  draught  of  wine.  The  prince  handed  it  to  him.  **  Do 
you  know  me?"  said  Arsen.  "Yes,  to  be  sure, — you  are  Arsen,'*  was  the 
reply.  "  Tell  that  man,"  said  Arsen,  pointing  to  an  officer,  **  to  give  me  his 
sword."  "  Tell  him  yourself,"  answered  the  prince.  The  officer  indignantly 
refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  but  the  prince  stepping  up  to  him, 
whispered  a  word  in  his  ear,  upon  whicli  he  instantly  handed  his  sword  to 
Arsen. 

Shortly  after,  Arsen,  half  intoxicated,  again  went  up  to  Prince  Orbellian 
and  said,  "  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  your  pistols, — give  them  to  me.'*  The 
prince  cocked  a  pistol  and  presented  it  at  Arsen,  saying,  "Take  them!" 
Arsen  advanced ;  the  young  princess,  throwing  herself  into  the  prince's  arms, 
exclaimed,  "Do  not  shed  blood  on  so  holy  a  day  as  this  1"  Thereupon  Arsen 
went  up  to  the  princess,  and  said  :  "  You  have  saved  my  life,  permit  me  to 
kiss  the  hem  of  your  garment  and  your  hand  I"  In  an  instant  after  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  crowd.  The  following  day  Arsen  returned  the  sword,  with 
this  line,  "  On  so  holy  a  day  man  ought  to  commit  no  injustice." 

On  occasion  of  his  meeting  any  officers  riding  to  Print,  Arsen  never 
molested  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  usually  gave  them  an  invitation  to 
breakfast,  whicli  they  frequently  accepted. 
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At  lengti)  Arsen  fell,  in  single  combat  He  was  sitting  one  day  with  some 
comrades  by  the  roadside,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiflis,  when  an  Immiretian 
nobleman  with  an  attendant  rode  up  to  him.  Arsen  invited  him  to  breakfast, 
but  the  latter  decHned,  alleging  that  he  had  business  to  transact  in  haste  with 
the  authorities,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  stop.  As  he  rode  off, 
Arsen^s  friends  said,  *'  Do  you  believe  his  excuse  ?  depend  on  it  he  is 
ashamed  of  your  company,  and  therefore  will  not  drink  with  you.**  In  an 
instant  Arsen  flung  himself  on  his  liorse,  and  riding  after  the  nobleman, 
pressed  him  to  return  and  breakfast  with  him.  "  Nay,"  replied  the  nobleman, 
"  since  yon  speak  in  such  an  authoritative  tone,  nothing  shall  induce  me  to 
go.'*  Arsen  drew  his  sword,  his  antagonist  did  the  same,  and  a  furious  combat 
ensued.  The  attendant  meanwhile  looked  quietly  on.  The  nobleman,  who 
was  already  bleeding  from  two  wounds,  while  Arsen  was  uninjured,  called  out 
Co  his  servant,  "Fellow,  do  you  look  on  and  see  your  lord  murdered?" 
whereupon  the  man  took  deliberate  aim  behind  Arsen's  back,  and  shot  him 
through  the  head. 

From  Tiflis,  Haxthausen  made  an  interesting  excmrsion  into  Armenia, 
as  &r  as  Ararat,  Erivan  (Arivan),  and  Etchmiadzin  (Aichmiadzin).  The 
account  of  this  journey  is  unusually  diversified  by  local  legends  and 
traditions,  for  wmch  the  baron  appears  to  have  been  munly  indebted  to 
the  eccentric  labours  of  a  genius  yclept  Peter  Neu,  who,  understanding 
all  the  languages  of  the  country,  collected  traditions  from  the  mouths  of 
the  peasants.     As  a  specimen,  we  will  select  the  story  of 

THE  SEBFENT  MOUNTAIN  ON  THE  ABAXES. 

On  the  Araxes,  south  of  Nakhtchewan,  is  a  mountain  called  by  the  Tatars 
Ilanetag,and  by  the  Armenians  Otzezar,  both  names  signifying  Serpent  Moun- 
tain. At  certain  times  of  the  year  serpents  collect  on  this  mountain  in  such 
numbers,  that  neither  man  nor  beast  dares  to  approach  the  spot.  But  beside 
the  ordinary  kinds  of  serpents,  a  great  many  belong  to  a  higher  order  of 
creatures.  If  one  of  these  latter  attain  the  age  of  twenty-five  without  having 
been  seen  by  mortal  eye,  it  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  self-transformation, 
and  becomes  a  dragon,  which  is  able  to  cliange  its  head  into  that  of  any  other 
creature,  man  or  beast,  in  order  to  beguile  and  destroy  its  victims.  If  a 
serpent  of  this  kind  reaches  the  age  of  sixty  years,  without  having  been  looked 
on  or  disturbed  by  any  man,  it  is  called  in  Fersian  Yukha  ("  Outstretching"), 
and  then  acquires  the  power  of  transforming  itself  as  often  and  for  as  long  as 
it  pleases  into  the  shape  of  any  man  or  beast.  Now  there  was  once  a  young 
herdsman  of  a  nomadic  tribe  out  hunting,  who  remained  behind  his  com- 
panions in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  mountain.  As  he  was  wandering  about, 
lost  in  thought,  he  on  a  sudden  descried  in  the  copsewood  a  beautiful  and 
fascinating  maiden,  weeping  bitterly,  and  lamenting  that  she  had  lost  her  way, 
and  been  parted  from  her  friends.  The  huntsman  took  her  upon  his  horse, 
and  rode  off  in  the  direction  she  pointed  out.  But  soon  love  sprang  up 
between  them,  and  she  confessed  that  she  had  neitlier  home  nor  kindred,  but 
had  feigned  this  only  to  win  him,  liaving  at  first  sight  conceived  an  ardent 
passion  for  him.    Then  he  took  her  home  with  him  and  married  her. 

One  day  a  Hindoo  fakir  came  to  visit  them,  who,  by  the  virtue  of  an  onyx- 
ring  upon  his  finger,  at  once  perceived  that  the  woman  was  a  serpent  meta- 
morphosed into  this  shape,  for  the  onyx  loses  its  colour  in  the  presence  of  a 
transformed  object.  The  fakir  revealed  the  circumstance  to  the  husband,  and 
added,  •*  Follow  my  advice,  and  you  may  convince  yourself  of  the  truth  ;  desire 
your  wife  to  cook  a  dish  of  which  she  is  particularly  fond,  and  do  you  secretly 
put  into  it  a  quantity  of  salt ;  then  shut  up  the  house,  to  prevent  her  escape: 
conceal  all  trace  of  water,  and  feign  to  fall  asleep,  but  be  careful  to  keep 
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strict  watch.**  The  man  did  as  the  falir  desired :  in  the  night  he  saw  his  wife 
get  up,  and  search  everywhere  for  water ;  but  finding  none,  her  neck  became 
on  a  sudden  lengthened' to  such  a  degree  that  she  was  |>re8ently  able  to  stretch 
her  head  out  of  the  chimney-top,  and  he  soon  perceived  that  it  must  have 
reached  a  neighbouring  river,  for  he  distinctly  heard  the  gurgling  noise  as  she 
swallowed  the  water.  The  poor  man,  now  convinced  of  tiie  truth  of  what 
the  fakir  had  told  him,  vented  his  grief  at  having  a  serpent  for  a  wife,  and 
begged  the  fiikir  to  advise  him  how  to  eet  rid  of  her.  The  iakir  told  him  to 
desire  his  wife  to  bake  some  bread,  and  when  she  stooped  down  to  put  it  into 
the  oven,  suddenly  to  push  her  into  the  fire,  and  close  the  oven  with  a  stone ; 
he  warned  him  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  moved  by  her  laments  or  entreaties 
to  set  her  free,  or  she  would  certainly  kill  him.  The  roan  followed  the 
fakir's  advice :  in  vain  the  woman  implored  to  be  set  free,  and  appealed  to  his 
love  for  her  as  his  faithful  wife.  At  last,  finding  him  immovable,  she  ex- 
claimed, "Aha!  the  fakir  has  betrayed  my  secret  to  you, — he  wants  to  have 
my  ashes;  true  it  is  you  would  have  been  lost  had  I  ever  perceived  your 
knowledge  of  the  secret !"  When  siie  was  dead,  however,  despair  seized  upon 
the  man,  for  he  loved  his  wife  passionately ;  he  wandered  about  the  world, 
and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  But  the  fakir  carefully  collected  the 
ashes,  which  still  retained  the  power  of  transmutation,  and  by  their  means  he 
acquired  the  secret  of  changing  all  metals  into  gold. 

This  story  is,  with  certain  local  variations,  common  throughout  Western 
Asia.  Hani  Taghs,  or  Serpent  Mountains,  abound  everywhere,  and  in 
Cilicia  we  have  a  Shah  Miran  Kalahsi,  or  *'  Castle  of  the  King  of  the 
Serpents."  Of  higher  historical  value,  and  greater  interest  at  this  pre- 
sent moment,  is  the  account  given  of  the  gallant  defence  of  Akhalzik 
by  the  Turks,  in  1829. 

I  may  insert  here,  as  the  most  convenient  place,  an  anecdote  of  the  war  with 
the  Turks  in  1626,  with  a  few  remarks  on  Akhalzik,  by  a  person  who  took 
part  in  the  eamiuiign.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  Russian  army  reached  the 
little  Turkish  mrtress  of  Akalkalaki ;  the  fortifications  were  bad  and  un- 
tenable ;  the  garrison  consisted  of  a  thousand  men,  with  fourteen  cannon.  As 
the  Russians  advanced  there  was  a  deathlike  silence.  Two  staff-officers,  with 
two  Russian  trumpeters,  rode  forward,  and  an  interpreter  summoned  the 
Turks  to  open  the  gates.  On  a  sudden  two  red  standards  were  displayed  on 
the  walls :  the  Turkish  commander  appeared,  and  called  aloud  to  the  Russians, 
**  We  are  not  soldiers  like  those  of  Erivan  and  Rars ;  we  are  warriors  of 
Akhalzik.  Here  are  neither  women  nor  children  ;  we  will  die  on  the  ram- 
parts of  onr  fortress,  but  we  will  not  surrender  it  without  a  stniggle.  An  old 
proverb  says,  one  soldier  of  Akhalzik  is  equal  to  two  of  Kars  and  three  from 
£rivan ;  we  will  not  belie  the  proverb !"  The  Russians  commenced  the 
assault ;  the  mournful  death-songs  of  the  Turks  were  distinctly  audible,  whilst 
they  made  the  responses  to  the  prayers  of  the  Moollah.  After  a  murderous 
defence,  the  Russians  forced  an  entrance  into  the  place.  Not  one  Turk 
accented  his  life— eveiy  man  remained  dead  upon  the  spot. 

Akhalzik  was  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Turks ;  established 
here,  they  ruled  and  plundered  all  the  districts  south  of  the  western  Caucasus, 
and  issuing  from  tience  their  emissaries  sustained  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Cir^ 
cassians  and  Lesghis.  Rallying  nnder  the  standard  of  the  Pasha  of  Akhalzik, 
the  Lesghis  robbed  and  devastated  the  rich  country  of  Georgia.  The  Osse- 
tians,  Didos,  and  Djares,  overran  unchecked  the  beautiful  hanks  and  valleys  of 
the  Koor  and  Allasan.  Kidnapped  boys  and  gtris  were  at  that  time  a  sort  of 
merchandise  in  reouest,  and  were  brought  to  Akhalzik,  where  the  great  fair 
for  this  traffic  was  held.  From  this  place  the  boys  and  girls  were  transported 
to  Erzeronm,  Trebizond^  Teheran,  and  Constantmople.  The  Armenians  had 
an  especial  privilege  for  this  trade,  and  Akhalzik  was  of  equal  importance  to 
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the  Russians,  who,  after  a  sanguinary  defence,  took  the  fortress.  The  Turks 
had  held  posseasioD  of  this  important  plaee  for  two  centuries  and  a  half.  They 
all  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor.  The  town  is  said  to  contain  sixteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  eight  churches,  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  a  Mohammedan 
■csque. 

On  his  return  to  Tiflis,  Baron  Haxthausen  made  an  excursion  among 
the  Ossetes,  a  Caucasian  tribe,  who  call  themselves  Ir,  and  their  country 
Ironistan.  They  are  nonunally  Christians,  but  they  offer  sacrifices  of 
bread  and  flesh  upon  altars  in  sacred  groves.  A  tradition,  well  known 
in  connexion  with  Mount  Cannel,  is  to  be  met  with  among  these  moun- 
tuneers,  transported  to  die  grove  of  Lamadon  in  the  Caucasus. 

The  cave  of  the  prophet  Elijah  ( Asilja*ieget),  the  guardian  and  patron  of 
the  Oasetes,  is  in  this  grove.  Profound  peace  reigns  around  it ;  the  sitepherds 
pasture  their  flocks  in  silence,  and  neither  turmoil,  strife,  nor  rapine  dare 
disturb  the  calm  of  these  holy  precincts.  Once,  says  the  legend,  a  holy  man 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  off  to  a  strange  country  in  the  west;  when  an 
eagle,  bearing  him  aloft  over  high  mountains  and  broad  seas,  deposited  him 
here,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  performing  religions  service 
in  the  cave  of  Elijah.  Tins  service  became  hereditary  in  his  family.  The 
eldest  descendant,  ikressed  in  n  coat  of  his  own  weaving,  tmce  a  year  ascenda 
the  sacred  rock  alone,  and  having  entered  the  cave,  offers  up  a  mystic  sacrifice. 
No  one  eke  is  permitted  to  approach :  an  attempt  to  climb  the  rock  would 
be  punished  with  blindness,  and  lastant  death  would  be  the  penalty  for  enter- 
ing the  cave.  The  interior  is  said  to  be  composed  of  emerald ;  in  the  centre 
stands  an  altar  of  rock,  bearing  a  golden  goblet  filled  with  beer.  As  soon  as 
the  priest  enters,  he  receives  the  gift  of  prophecy  ibr  the  ensuing  year.  If 
the  beer  is  agitated  in  the  goblet  and  runs  over,  there  will  be  peace  and  an 
vtandaDt  lisrvest ;  but  if  the  beer  does  not  move,  there  will  be  war  and 
fimine.  On  the  following  day  a  great  banquet,  to  which  every  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  contributes,  is  lield  in  the  village  of  Lamadon,  and  there  the 
priest  of  Elijah  makes  known  the  events  of  the  coming  year. 

A  miDute  cmd  detailed  acoonnt  of  the  social  habits  and  manners  of 
ibme  curious  people,  some  account  of  the  Kara-bagh,  and  of  the  Yeaidis, 
or  IridiB — the  devil  propttiatora — not  worshipperv— «  distinction  after  nU 
pfobaUy  without  a  di^feMaea,  established  by  the  critical  atuicn  of 
modem  travellers ;  and  an  aeoennt  of  the  ftw^orafaippers  at  the  natural 
fevntains  of  fire  near  Baku,  on  the  Caspian — the  analogies  of  the  fire 
ibontains  of  Kiricnk — the  Babylonian  £cbalanl^  complete  a  work  which 
could  not  be  better  timed  than  at  the  present  crisis.  Nothing  can  exceed 
tiie  avidity  with  which  we  looked  through  its  pages  for  new  information 
regarding  the  little  known,  little  understood,  and  still  less  appreciated 
races  of  ihe  Tmnscauoasian  provinces.  We  feel  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  iaJte  of  these  gallant  Christian  nations,  although  from  the  nature  of 
ihdr  country  they  hare  heen  less  successful  in  sell-defeace  than  the 
Huhammadan  mauntameers,  and  we  leel  assured  that  Haxthausen's 
beautifully  iUustrated  woik  will,  mt  the  present  cenionctuTe,  eommand 
thousands  of  readers,  and  wiH  assist  materadly  in  making  the  character 
and  position  of  these  people  better  known  throughout  the  country  at 
.lai^ge. 
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The  Baron  von  Callot,  an  Austrian  officer,  possessing  birth,  fortune, 
and  a  considerable  share  of  talent,  was,  in  1828,  a  decided  Fhilhellenist. 
Like  many  other  grater  men  than  himself,  he  fondly  believed  in  the 
possible  regeneration  of  Greece,  and  determined  on  forming  one  of  the 
sacred  band  who  proceeded  to  expel  the  Turks  from  Hellas.  Circum- 
stances, however,  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  original  design, 
and  he  contributed  his  mite  to  the  war  by  joining  the  Russian  forces  at 
that  time  engaged  on  the  Danube.  Encouraged  by  the  public  craving 
for  everything  relative  to  the  seat  of  war,  he  has  now  thrown  his  ex- 
periences into  the  shape  of  reminiscences  and  sketches  of  travel. 

He  quitted  Cronstadt,  in  Transylvania,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1829,  en 
route  to  join  the  Russian  army  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  vid 
Wallachia.  The  difficulties  he  encountered  on  the  road  were  sufficient 
to  deter  any  one  but  an  old  campaigner — among  them  want  of  food  and 
shelter  were  the  slightest.  The  whole  province  was  overrun  by  bands  of 
marauders,  who  plundered  every  one  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  laid 
claim  to  their  gratitude  for  not  murdering  them  as  well.  He  managed, 
however,  to  stow  his  traps  upon  a  train  of  heavily-laden  baggage- 
waggons  for  carriage  to  Bucharest,  and  at  the  same  time  hired  a  seat  for 
himself,  upon  which  to  rest  his  wearied  limbs.  Here,  Ipwever,  he  had 
reckoned  without  his  host :  the  road,  which  was  carried  along  for  some 
time  on  Austrian  territory,  was  so  frightfully  bad  that  he  really  believed 
the  immense  holes  into  which  horses  and  wheels  sank  every  moment, 
and  with  which  the  whole  of  this  soudisant  road  was  strewn,  were  traps 
purposely  made  by  the  borderers  to  prevent  any  possible  inroad  from 
Wallachia,  as  guns  and  cavalry  could  not  progress  in  the  face  of  these 
natural,  or  rather  artificial,  impediments.  Every  fifty  paces  a  halt  was 
made,  and  the  horses  fed,  to  give  them  some  relaxation  from  the  almost 
killing  exertions  in  dragging  the  carts  out  of  the  ruts.  Tired  with 
watching  the  progress  of  the  waggons  after  enduring  it  for  a  whole  day, 
our  traveller  set  out  before  them,  only  accompanied  by  his  dog,  and  the 
following  pleasant  little  adventure  befel  him  : 

It  was  about  three  in  the  morning  when  my  waggoner  made  his  prepara- 
tions for  starting.  While  he  was  feeding  and  harnessing  his  team,  I  walked 
on  in  front.  I  had  gone  about  600  paces,  wlien  my  dog  began  barking 
violently ;  almost  at  the  same  moment  five  well-armed  fellows  sprang  out  of 
the  thicket,  one  of  whom  held  a  long  Turkish  pistol  at  my  head,  and  de- 
manded my  money.  "  Hang  it!"  I  thought  to  myself,  •*  not  breakfasted,  and 
yet  the  people  come  and  want  money  from  me.**  At  the  same  moment 
Wachtel  seized  the  fellow  by  the  throat  and  dragged  him  to  the  ground ;  I 
guarded  off  the  pistol  witli  the  left  hand,  with  my  right  tore  the  second  pistol 
from  the  villain*s  belt,  and  fired  it  at  the  nearest  man,  who  fell  with  a  loud 
yell  to  the  ground.  I  drew  my  sabre  and  sprang  upon  my  three  other  foes, 
and,  while  Wachtel  seized  another  by  the  throat  and  worried  him  like  he 
would  have  done  a  sheep,  I  gave  the  other  such  a  tremendous  blow  with  my 
trusty  sabre  that  I  cut  his  head  open. 

All  three  had  fired  their  muskets  at  me,  but,  losing  their  presence  of  mind 
b^  my  quick  manoeuvres,  they  had  missed  me,  although  one  bullet  struck  the 
hilt  of  my  sabre,  and  a  second  passed  through  my  cap.     As  I  rushed  upon 

*  Der  Orient  und  Eoropa.  Erinnerungen  von  Land  und  Meer.  Yon  Eduard, 
Freiherm  von  Callot.    2  vols.    Williams  and  Korgate. 
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the  third  robber,  he  quickly  ran  off,  after  throwing  away  his  musket.  I 
recalled  Wachtel,  who  was  close  at  his  heels,  as  I  remembered  that  it  is 
better  to  build  a  golden  bridge  for  a  flying  enemy,  and  returned  to  the  field  of 
battle. 

There  four  men  lay  stretched  out  on  the  ground,  who  but  a  moment  before 
had  been  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties,  the  victims  of  a  desperate 
struggle  in  self-defence.  What  had  I  done  to  these  fellows  that  they  strove  to 
take  my  life  ?  By  God,  not  the  slightest  injury ;  but  they  conjectured  I  had 
money,  and  wished  to  appropriate  it  by  murder.  Quid  non  mortaUa  pectora 
cogisy  auri  sacra  fames  I 

1  was  just  examining  whether  there  were  not  some  signs  of  life  among  the 
villains,  in  order  to  save  them,  now  that  I  had  rendered  them  harmless,  when 
my  waggoner  came  up.  He  had  heard  the  shots,  but  when  he  perceived  that 
I  was  master  of  the  neld  he  hurried  up  to  secure  the  booty.  He  was  just 
going  to  examine  the  pockets  of  the  fallen,  when,  to  his  great  dissatisfaction, 
I  would  not  permit  it.  He  tried  to  raise  some  objects,  but  1  ordered  him  to 
collect  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  robbers  and  throw  them  into  the 
deepest  part  of  the  Praova,  but  to  leave  the  dead  as  a  meal  for  the  wolves,  as 
we  could  not  prevent  it,  and  man^  a  brave  man  who  died  for  his  honour  and 
his  fatherland  on  the  battle-field  found  no  better  grave. 

After  this  adventure  our  author  was  naturally  not  sorry  when  he 
arrived  at  Bucharest,  where  he  could  console  himself  for  the  privations  he 
had  endured  whUe  traversing  the  plains  of  Wallachia.  He  stopped  at 
the  H6tel  Fran9ais,  in  the  German  street.  The  apartment  he  occupied 
was  not  peculiarly  prepossessing :  bare,  dirty  walls,  which  in  former 
times  might  have  been  white,  met  his  view ;  a  few  lame  chairs  stood  in 
the  comers ;  a  broken  table,  with  a  partly  open  drawer,  in  which  pieces 
of  stale  bread,  fragments  of  paper,  dust,  and  filth  were  amicably  settled, 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  and  a  bed,  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  colour,  was  ranged  along  one  side.  Our  author's 
first  inquiry  was  for  water  and  clean  sheets ;  but  the  host,  a  stout  little 
Frenchman,  was  not  easily  disconcerted ;  he  replied  that  water  was  very 
dear,  as  it  was  drawn  from  the  filthy  stream  Dumbovizta,  purified  witn 
alum,  or  filtered  through  sand-stone ;  for  there  was  not  a  single  well  in 
the  whole  of  Bucharest,  except  the  fountain  of  Philarete,  which  was  a 
long  distance  off;  and  as  for  clean  sheets,  they  were  articles  of  luxury 
which  could  not  he  found  in  the  palaces  of  the  richest  boyars ;  and, 
indeed,  the  host  only  spoke  the  fact^  for  the  author  at  a  later  date  had 
opportunity  to  verify  tne  truth  of  his  remarks. 

The  town  itself  is  dirty  in  the  extreme,  and  there  are  only  two  streets 
paved  with  round  pebbles:  the  other  streets  are  loosely  covered  with 
boards,  and  beneath  runs  a  broad,  deep  ditch,  where  murdered  men  are 
frequently  found :  dead  animab  are  also  thrown  in,  and  this  is  the  case  at 
times  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  if  the  family  is  poor  or  miserly.  In  this 
case  it  often  occurs  that  the  dead  are  laid  in  a  state  of  nudity  in  the  door- 
way, with  a  lighted  candle  and  a  dish  by  their  side,  in  oraer  to  collect 
alms  from  the  passers  by,  as  the  Pope  will  not  bury  any  one  unless  his 
fees  are  paid.  Is  it  extraordinary  that  the  plague  should  rage  in  this 
town? 

The  population  of  Bucharest  are  a  rough,  treacherous,  and  thriving  set 
of  fellows.  The  boyars  are  not  much  bettor  than  the  lower  classes  as 
regards  their  general  character,  but  their  moral  corruption  is  still  greater : 
they  unite  Orientel  laziness  and  sensuality  with  European  vice,  and,  con- 
sequently, are  far  below  the  Turks.     Diseased  cattle  are  universally  sold 
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in  long  pwcai  of  fleriiy  osUed  paprtram.  In  the  winter,  the  wolVee  oome 
into  the  yery  heart  of  ^e  town  at  night,  and  our  author  had  a  shot  at 
one  from  his  window  daring  his  stay.  The  mode  of  poniflhment  practised 
on  criminals  is  terrible. 

A  tradesman  conricted  of  fraud  is  fastened  b/  the  ear  to  a  high  post,  and 
forced  to  stand  on  tiptoes.  His  upper  garments  are  taken  of^  and  he  is 
bedaubed  with  hon^,  which  collects  an  imrnense  quantity  of  wasps,  hornets, 
and  flies.     In  this  position  he  remains  from  morning  till  snnset. 

The  bastinado  is  inflicted  on  a  large  scale :  ten  to  twenty  conTicted  prisoners 
are  laid  on  the  ground  side  by  side,  a  double  cord  is  then  ^utened  across  their 
knees,  throngh  which  their  feet  are  thrust  in  such  a  manner  that  the  soles  are 
raised  to  the  skies.  Then  a  shower  of  blows  falls,  amounting  to  a  thonsond  for 
each  comriet.  Once  CTery  year,  all  the  prisoners  in  the  Pushkeria,  or  police- 
station,  are  driyen  in  pairs,  with  naked  backs,  through  all  the  streets  of  the 
town ;  with  the  exception  of  the  first  pair,  all  are  armed  with  canes.  At  the 
rear  walk  a  couple  of  officers,  wlio  are  also  provided  with  rods.  The  rear  men 
now  strike  those  in  front  of  them  with  all  their  strength,  till  the  blood  pours 
down  their  backs,  and  this  pleasing  procession  huts  from  morning  till  sunset. 

This  affords  a  great  delight  to  the  boyars,  and  entire  families,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  accompany  the  procession  in  their  carriages  for  the  whole  of  the  day 
to  enjoy  the  sight.  Robbers  and  assassins  have  their  hands  and  feet  cut  off  at 
the  joints,  and  they  are  then  turned  loose  in  the  streets,  when  they  crawl  about 
and  beg  at  the  corners  of  the  streets. 

After  a  short  stay  in  Bucfaaresty  our  author  was  glad  to.reocive  a  mat* 
61^  from  General  Easseleff  that  he  was  expeeted  at  GiuigeTO,  and  he  set 
off  at  full  speed  to  join  the  army,  where  he  was  most  kkidly  and 
hospitably  treated.  After  a  short  stay  hare,  he  was  informed  hy  General 
Eisseleff  that  the  command  of  a  body  of  Pandoura  was  given  hun,  and  he 
was  to  join  General  Schiermann  at  Tumo,  a  fort  on  the  Danube,  opposite 
the  Turkish  redoubt  of  Nioopo]a&  On  his  amral  the  general  orderei  out 
his  Pandoiff  corps  for  his  inspection,  who  were  reaUy  miserable  objects: 
the  author  fancied  that  he  had  New  Zealanders  before  him :  diey  did  not 
display  the  least  sign  of  military  spirit,  of  martial  temper,  or  bve  of  theb 
fatherland;  but»  on  the  contrary,  vniUe  signs  o£  cowardice  and  attack- 
raent  to  robbery,  and  the  first  impsession  was  not  deceptive^  Their  long 
hair,  probably  uncombed  for  years,  hung  down  in  masses,  floating  in  tks 
breeze  around  their  uely,  distorted  features,  which  were  embrowned  and 
dried  by  the  sun.  Their  clothing  consisted  of  all  sorts  of  rags,  whidh 
were  the  sport  of  the  breeae ;  many  wore  old  Bnssian  uniforms,  which 
had  belonged  to  all  sorts  of  regiments,  but  these  also  hnng  in  (n^ments 
around  them.  Not  a  single  one  possessed  a  cloak,  that  indispensdl^ 
artide  of  clothing  for  a  light  cavalry  soldier.  Their  shoes  consisted  of  the 
Opintsh,  so  general  among  the  WaUachians — a  piece  of  uBtasmed  hide,  or 
rags,  which  extended  up  to  the  knees,  and  were  fastened  with  pieces  of 
tarred  rope.  The  arms  of  this  irregular  body  of  cavalry  were  in  as  equally 
bad  a  condition  as  their  persons.  One  cairied  a  lot^  lanoe  made  out  of 
a  fir  pole,  and  on  which  an  old  rusty  spike  was  fastened ;  another,  a  long 
Turkish  gun ;  a  tlfiird,  a  cavalry  pistol  without  a  lock ;  a  fourth,  a  Russian 
sabre,  with  a  broken  guard;  but  the  majority  were  only  armed  with 
Yataghans  and  Turkish  pistols.  All  the  aims  were  in  such  a  dilapidated 
and  useless  condition,  that  the  best  thing  to  haye  done  with  them  would 
have  been  to  collect  them  in  a  heap  and  bom  them. 

The  Rusiian  soUiess  in  Tumo^  who  could  not  be  quartsred  in  houses 
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baik  barraeka  o£  strong  wioker-worky  ia.  which  doort  and  wkidowa  warn 
made.  All  the  troope  were  dWided  into  companies  with  the  same 
regularity  as  if  the^  had  been  in  barracks.  The  beds  were  composed  of 
straw,  and  the  soldoers'  cloaks  were  the  blankets.  The  Russians  possess 
extraordinary  skill  in  building  huts  of  this  sort,  and  they  are  always  used 
when  they  encamp  for  any  length  of  time.  Even  General  Kisseleff 
resided  in  one  of  them,  which  was  excessiToly  comfortable.  Round  the 
walls  posts  are  driyen  into  the  ground,  on  which  benches  are  placed,  and 
tables  are  made  in  the  middle  of  the  hut  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as 
bedsteads. 

The  Turks  had  been  forced  to  surrender  Tumo  to  the  Russians,  in  con- 
sequence of  nearly  500  of  their  troops  haying  £ed  from  sickness  and 
wounds :  these  had  been  buried  after  the  Mussulman  fashion,  just  under 
the  surfiice  of  the  ground,  and  on  any  yiolent  shower  the  bodies  were 
uncovered,  and  the  stench  poisoned  the  atmosphere.  There  was  besides 
only  one  well  in  the  fortress,  and  this  want  of  water  and  the  unhealthy 
atmosphere  had  a  most  ruinous  effect  on  the  health  of  the  Russians.  All 
wer^  attacked  by  the  Danube  fever,  our  author  among  the  number.  The 
countless  gnats  also,  which  utterly  prevented  sleep,  did  their  part  in  pro- 
ducing illness.  The  following  is  the  description  of  the  Russian  troops 
given  by  the  baron : 

The  meah  of  the  Russian  soldiers  are  prepared  by  companies,  in  an  im- 
mense kettle,  generally  in  the  open  air.  Into  it  are  tmrown  some  meat,  qiiass, 
salr,  and  kasha,  or  husked  barley,  and  this  thick  soup  does  not  look  at  iill  bad. 
In  the  same  manner,  one  immense  loaf  of  bread  is  baked  dail^  for  each  com- 
pany :  this  bread  is  rather  less  black  than  the  Austrian  ammuaition  bread,  but 
considerably  pleasanter,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  nutritious  matter. 
Three  times^  weekly,  each  soldier  receives  about  three-qtuuters  of  a  pint  of 
excellent  brandy,  but  he  must  swallow  his  allowance  at  once,  through  fear  that 
he  mny  save  a  portion,  in  order  to  have  more  opportunities  for  intoxication, 
for  tiiis  is  the  highest  enjoyment  he  knows,  and  causes  him  to  forget  his 
sorrows.  He  must  serve  twenty-five  years,  and  frequently,  when  beginning  to 
grow  old  and  having  a  wife  and  family,  he  is  obliged  to  enlist.  For  instance, 
he  is  born  in  Irkutui,  and  is  sent  to  join  a  ^giroent  stationed  in  Wallachia  or 
the  Crimea,  there  is  then  little  hope  that  he  will  ever  again  see  his  family ;  and, 
indeed,  they  take  a  last  farewell  of  him  on  his  departure.  But  he  possesses 
one  consolation,  a  sweet  expectation  ;  for  he  believes  that,  if  he  die  in  the  field 
of  battle,  he  will  be  bom  again  in  his  own  home :  hence  he  despises  death,  and 
firmly  holds  his  ground  in  the  most  terrible  shower  of  bullets. 

The  soldiers  are  hungry  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  if  they  reach  a  field 
wnere  cucumbers,  water-melons,  or  gourds  are  growing,  these  are  devoured, 
hiivk  and  all,  without  being  washed  :  if  the  poor  fellow  has  a  pinch  of  salt  or  a 
dr  'ught  of  spirits,  he  woidd  not  exchange  places  with  a  prince.  These  fellows 
ap>  like  children  ;  they  must  be  guided ;  but  they  obey  gladly  and  willingly, 
Tliey  receive  every  four  months  three  paper  roubles  as  pi^,  which  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  purchase  of  chalk,  pipeclay,  and  other  regimental  requirements. 
Tlie  officers'  very  moderate  pay  is  also  given  them  every  four  months,  and  is 
then  staked  at  faro  or  lansquenet,  on  a  cloak  in  the  tent :  the  winner  always 
regales  the  others  with  champagne.  But  the  majority  of  the  officers  possess 
private  fortunes,  and  are  never  sparing  of  tlieir  money.  A  captain  of  cavalry 
receives  in  peace  650  paper  roubles ;  but  in  time  of  war  this  sum  in  silver  or 
gold,  whici)  is  worth  four  times  the  value.  Hence  they  are  always  delighted 
when  a  war  breaks  out.  When  an  officer  dies  or  is  killed,  his  arrears 
of  pay  revert  to  government,  as  well  as  provisions  and  forage  not  drawn  in 
proper  time.  The  accoutrements  and  arms  of  the  soldiers  are  excellent.  The 
colonel  of  the  regiment  makes  the  contracts  with  the  manu&cUirecs.    Shoes 
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and  accoutrements  are  also  made  in  the  regiment,  wliicii  contains  every  de- 
sciiption  of  workmen.  The  soldier  wears  when  not  on  duty,  both  winter  and 
summer,  his  cloak ;  it  is  his  clothing  and  his  bed.  It  is  of  a  mixed,  grey- 
reddish  colour,  and  is  made  of  cow-hair,  and  the  soldier  lias  a  new  one  every 
year.  He  receives  in  addition  to  this  every  year,  three  pairs  of  opanks,  or 
half-boots,  of  excellent  leather,  with  famous  soles.  The  broad  belts  are 
always  brilliantly  white  and  splendidly  polished.  Their  arms  are  very  care- 
fully' cleaned,  and  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

The  officers  of  the  Russian  army  also  wear  a  brilliant  uniform  ;  gold 
and  silver  epaulettes,  scarfs,  and  sword-belts — frequently  aiguilettes  and 
embroidery,  according  to  their  rank ;  but  all  this  gold  and  silver  is  only 
lacquered  copper,  which  is  so  artistically  prepared  in  St.  Petersburg  that  ' 
it  can  hardly  be  detected  till  the  gloss  is  worn  off,  which  takes  place  in 
about  six  months.  The  generals  and  officers,  when  not  on  duty,  gene- 
rally wear  an  undress  uniform  and  cap,  without  side-arms,  and  usually 
without  epaulettes.  Each  has  a  dentchik,  or  servant,  who  cooks,  washes, 
and  arranges  everything  for  him  ;  he  can  trust  with  confidence  to  him^ 
and  a  servant  never  robs  his  master ;  but  he  lays  himself,  wheneves  ho 
thinks  proper,  on  his  master's  bed,  and  eats  his  provisions  without  any  gency 
just  as  if  he  was  his  brother,  and  considers  this  perfectly  natural.  The  ; 
officers  put  up  with  it  all,  just  as  if  it  must  be  so.  Every  officer  has  a  It 
horse,  and  a  black  leathern  cushion  on  the  saddle,  which  at  night  serves 
him  for  a  pillow.  On  the  other  hand,  every  infantry  officer  must,  when 
in  the  ranks,  wear  a  little  knapsack.  Every  regiment  has  its  regular 
train  and  hospital  waggons,  both  for  officers  and  men,  which  are  kept  in 
very  good  order,  and,  like  the  guns,  painted  of  a  pale  green  colour. 

During  the  campaign,  the  colonel  sent  our  author  with  a  message  to 
Ali  Mehemet,  the  Pacha  of  Nicopolis,  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
description : 

After  crossing  the  Danube  I  stepped  ashore,  and  asked  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, "  Good  morning,  captain ;  where  is  the  Pacha*s  residence  ?"  He  an- 
swered, very  politely,  "  I  thank  you,  sir ;  just  above ;  walk  in  front,  and  I  wil) 
follow  yon."  We  mounted  a  steep  path,  close  to  a  deep  ravine,  which  Ie4 
us  to  the  gate  of  the  fortress.  We  walked  through  it,  and  I  saw  two  batteries 
of  Russian  guns,  sixteen  in  number,  drawn  up.  We  then  proceeded  to  the 
Pacha^s  residence,  before  which  a  guard  of  honour  was  drawn  up,  and  a  dozen 
splendid  Arabian  horses,  with  bridles  and  saddles  glistening  with  gold  and 
pearls,  were  held  by  richly-dressed  servants.  The  Pacha^  received  me  in  a 
most  courteous  manner ;  in  his  countenance  there  was  no  trace  of  hostility, 
but  rather  of  kindness  and  friendliness.  He  heard  my  message  with  great 
respect,  praised  ihe  bravery  of  our  troops,  and  their  splendid,  soldier-like 
l)earing.  He  invited  me  to  dinner,  and  ordered  a  yuzbaschi  to  lead  me  roAind 
the  whole  fortress  during  the  interval.  After  dinner  I  took  leave  of  the  Pacha 
and  returned  to  my  boat,  where  I  found  a  present  awaiting  me,  consisting  of 
a  splendid  green  ahd  gold  embroid^ed  piece  of  cloth,  which  I  aflerwards  pre- 
sented to  a  boyar,  who  was  delighted  with  it,  more  especially  as  it  was  worth 
at  least  500  piastres. 

AfUr  various  skirmishes,  in  which  neither  side  gained  a  decisive  victory^ 
peace  was  proclaimed  and  Tumo  evacuated,  af^r  the  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions had  been  blown  up  by  the  Russians.  Our  author  was  then,  by  the 
kindness  of  Herr  von  Kisseleff,  attached  to  the  commission  which  was  to 
settle  the  boundaries  of  the  Turkish  and  Wallachian  territory.  The 
members  of  the  commission  met  at  ICrajova  ;  they  consisted  of  one  com- 
missioner for  Russia,  one  for  Wallachia,  one  for  Moldavia,  and  two  for 
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Turkej ;  they  then  set  out  for  New  Orsova,  where  they  were  to  take 
ship.  After  going  through  the  usual  ceremonies,  they  set  out  in  a  boat 
to  visit  Omar  Pacha,  at  Ada  Cal^,  our  author's  dog  being  of  the  com- 
pany. They  were  received  in  the  most  hospitable  manner  by  the  Pacha, 
drank  coffee  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  with  him.  He  displayed  an 
extraordinary  affection  for  the  dog,  and  when  informed  of  his  heroic 
deeds,  caressed  him  in  a  manner  unusual  with  the  Turks. 

Omar  Pacha  treated  me  in  the  most  condescending  manner,  and  entered 
into  a  far  from  uninteresting, conversation  about  the  strength  of  the  fortress, 
during  which  I  discussed  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  its  position. 
After  concluding  my  remarks,  by  stating  that  Ada  Calb  could  be  taken  by 
bombardment  with  Paixhan  mortars,  the  pacha  suddenly  cried  in  amazement, 
**  Allah  we  Ttirktsche  kilidsch !"  God  and  the  Turkish  sabre  !,  Then  he  added, 
In  a  caliner  tone,  **  We  would  be  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  Ada  Cal^."  ) 
perceived  that  Omar  Pacha  was  a  man  of  courage  and  determination^  as  well 
as  of  considerable  acquirements,  who  would  defend  the  post  entrtisted  to  him 
to  the  last.  After  taking  a  very  cordial  farewell,  we  returned  to  our  boat, 
aofi,  within  a  few  minutes,  again  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 

The  next  day  a  chavass  brought  our  author  a  splendid  chibouk  as  a 
present  from  the  Pacha,  consisting  of  an  immensely  long  and  thick  cherry 
stick,  with  an  amber  moutlipiece,  and  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  lapis- 
lazuli.  '  At  the  same  time,  he  intimated  the  Pacha's  desire  that  he  should 
send  him  his  dog.  He,  however,  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  part  from  such  a  faithful  companion,  and  added,  that  if  this  was  to  be 
the  price  of  the  handsome  chibouk,,  he  could  take  it  back  again.  The 
chavass,  however,  declared  that  he.  could  not  cany  a  present  back,  and  if 
he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  giye  the  dog,  the  Pacha  would  not  be  angry. 

At  Widdin  the  commissioners'-  Greek  cook  was  stabbed  by  one  of  the 
Turkish  soldiers,  and  although  the  pacha  offered  them  satisfaction  by 
punishing  the  offender,  they  declined  it.  The  Turkish  soldiers  at  that 
time  were  young  fellows  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  almost  children,  who  were  very 
undisciplined,  and  their  muskets,  though  good,  were  in  a  very  dirty  con- 
dition ;  it  would  take  some  time,  our  author  expresses  his  opinion,  to 
teach  the  new  army  even  to, march  properly,  without  thinking  of  their 
manoeuvring  like  other  European  troops.  .  Still  he  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  their  perfect  military  organisation  if  they  were  to  be  put.  in  the 
hands  of  European  instructors  ;  but  they  must  entirely  give  up  their 
old  habits. 

The  island  of  Kalafat,  which  the  commission  passed  on  .the  next  day, 
our  author  remarks,  would  be  a  most  important  place  in  time  of  war, 
where  troops  could  be  entrenched,  the  communication  kept  up  with 
Little  Wallachia  in  the  rear  by  means  of  bridges  of  boats,  and  the  road 
to  Crajoya  and  Karakal  be, protected.  .The  island  should  be  converted 
into  SLtile-du-pontj  and  the  whole  of  the  outworks  of  Widdin  along  the 
Danube  could  be  destroyed.;  Widdin  is  a  tolerably  strong  fortress,  but  if 
the  island  of  Kala&t,  which  lies  rather  high,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  the  commandant  of  Widdin  would  soon  be  in  a  state  of  great 
danger.  All  this  we.  have  lately  seen  verified.  On  the  31st  of  August 
a  Wallachian  watchmaker,  whom  our  author  had  met  the  previous  day, 
conducted  him  to  Omer  Aga.  This  officer  was  a  Croatian  renegade,  by 
name  Michael  L&tos,  who  had  formerly  served  as  a  cadet  in  a  frontier 
legimenty  and  had  then  been  attached  to  the  engineer's  commission. 
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Growing  tired  of  waiting  for  promotion,  he  had  decided  on  beoonung  a 
Mahammadan,  obtained  the  rank  of  a  captain,  and  inatnioted  the  sons  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha  in  modem  languages  and  militaiy  acienee.  It  would 
have  ecarcely  been  belieTed  at  that  time  that  thia  tall  3*oung  man,  who 
did  not  appear  to  be  in  the  most  flouiiahing  circumstances,  would 
eventually  become  the  celebrated  Omar  Pacha,  oonunandar-in*chief  of  the 
Osmanli  army,  and  whose  bravcary  and  strategic  talent  are  reeognised 
by  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  continued  insults  to  which  our  author  was  subjected  by  his  supe- 
rior officer  in  the  commission,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  redress, 
decided  him  on  throwing  up  his  charge,  and  he  determined  on  proceed- 
ing, viA  Rustchuk,  to  Stamboul.  He  therefore  went  on  board  a  salt 
▼eiael,  which  bore  him  to  Rustchuk.  His  first  business  was  to  call  on 
the  Pacha,  and  obtain  permission  to  continiie  his  journey  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  Pacha  promised  him  a  firman  and  post-horses  to  cany  him 
to  Varna,  whence  he  could  take  ship  to  Stamboul.  After  some  days' 
delay  he  again  called  on  the  pacha  on  the  subject,  but  all  the  answer  he 
could  obtain  was,  ^'Bakalym,  Inshallah — Allah  Kexim  !**  At  last,  however, 
he  succeeded,  and  with  a  piece  of  cold  mutton  and  some  bread  in  one 
saddle*bag,  and  several  bottles  of  wine  in  the  other,  he  passed  through 
the  sate  of  Rustchuk,  en  route  for  Schumla  and  the  Balkan. 

The  Balkan,  called  by  the  Greeks  Hcemus,  by  the  Turks  Emineh 
Dagh,  the  chief  chain  of  mountains  in  European  Turkey,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Dinarie  Alps,  which  themselves  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Julian,  which  extend  from  Terglou  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Zeng ;  to 
the  Balkan,  also,  belongs  the  mountun  range  to  the  west  of  Dupnitaa  in 
Rumelia.  From  this  point  a  branch,  known  by  the  name  of  Bora,  an- 
ciently Bemus,  runs  southwards,  and  forms  the  frontier  between  Mace- 
donia and  Albania.  A  second  branch  of  the  Balkan  divides  itsdf  (rom  the 
main  range  at  Pristina  in  Servia,  forms  the  Servian  Higlilands,  and  ends 
near  Belgrade  on  the  Danube.  A  third  ^ons  Upom  Orbelo  to  Orsova.  A 
fourth  also  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  to  Saloniehi  in  Macedonia,  and 
forms  Athos  or  Monte  Santo  in  the  Archipelago.  A  fifth  extends  from 
Dubnitza,  in  a  south-western  direction,  to  the  Archipelago,  and  termi- 
nates near  the  Maritza,  the  ancient  Hebrus.  The  sixth,  the  little 
Balkan,  separates  at  no  great  distance  (rom  Gabrova,  the  former  Nicopolis 
ad  Hoemum,  from  the  main  range,  and  runs  in  a  north-western  direction 
towards  Varna,  and  then  in  a  northern  to  Isaktji,  where  it  terminates  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  A  seventh,  commencing  at  Selimuo  in 
Rumelia,  runs  south-west,  and  divides  at  Burgos  into  two  branches,  of 
which  one,  known  by  the  name  of  Tekiri,  turns  towards  the  south-west, 
and  terminates  at  Sestos  in  the  Dardanelles  ;  while  the  other,  under  the 
name  of  Strandjea,  extends  to  Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus.  The 
principal  chain  of  the  Balkan,  which  extends  constantly  from  east  to 
west,  terminates  in  Cape  Emineh  to  the  north  of  Misivria  in  Rumelia, 
upon  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  west  it  terminates  in  the  promontory  of 
San  Stephano,  on  the  Adriatic  Gulf. 

The  whole  range  of  the  Balkan  forms  a  chain  of  precipitous  rocky 
walls,  full  of  terrible  abysses  and  deep  ravines,  and  presents  the  greatest 
difficulties  to  the  passage  of  troops  and  artillery.  The  Balkan  is  most 
passable  over  the  Emineh  Dagh  towards  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  but  the 
roads  there  are  merely  rough  footpaths,  as  indeed  they  are  through  the 
»i«^^  *u.,Jq  .  ^g  Qjjg^  however,  leading  from  Varna  to  Constantinople  is 
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practicable  for  ijofimtry  aad  cavalry,  as  far  as  the  Tilliy|;e  of  .Belgi!«de> 
Sfteen  mileB  from  the  capital  There  are  in  tha  whole  jsix  raads  acio»s 
the  Balkan^  of  wbtcb  two  lead  to  Stamboul,  and  aro  Aot  everywhere 
practicable  for  artillery :  the  chief  pas«  is  near  Sofaumla. 

The  Balkan  affords  an  endless  variety  of  natural  beauties.  The  tra- 
veller passes  fibvt  throvgh  gloomy  valleys,  which  are  inclosed  by  perpen- 
dicular walls  of  rock,  then  past  terrible  abyssesy  in  whose  depth  a  wild 
mountain  stream  frets  and  foams  ;  then  he  arrives  among  shadowy 
forests,  behaod  which  the  valley  suddenly  extends  into  m  wide  mirror-like 
lake;,  which  is  surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  with  their  dark  gxeen  folii^ ; 
liien  the  road  turns,  you  climb  a  wooded  path,  and  when  you  have  sur- 
mounted the  peak,  the  Black  Sea  is  visible  in  the  distant  mut.  The  path 
again  descends,  and  a  pleasant  valley  is  reached,  when  the  lising  smoke 
and  the  barking  of  dogs  announce  the  presence  of  human  being%  who  are 
found  in  a  little  sequestered  village,  surrounded  by  cultivated  land  and 
meadows.  But  ihe  scene  is  soon  changed  into  a  romantic  rocky  district, 
wi&  waterfalls  and  cascades  The  whole  is  continually  adorned  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  forest  vegetatioo. 

After  a  pleasant  ride  through  the  Balkan  the  baron  reached  fichumla, 
a  place  at  present  so  celebrated  in  die  bulletins  from  the  seat  of  war.  We 
find  the  ftdlowtng  description  of  it : 

In  and  round  Scbumla  there  are  a  sanber  of  mesoBais,  or  oanietenes,  which 
in  the  distance  look  like  gardens,  so  thicUy  are  they  strewn  with  f^veHooes, 
of  which  the  majority  are  plain.  To  the  leu  of  ttie  town  there  is  a  large  maga- 
zine, built  of  brick,  before  which  piles  of  cannon-balis  and  other  ammunition 
are  collected.  There  are  a  great  number  of  audi  buildings,  which  hsTe  con- 
sidemble  claim  to  ardiitectural  beauty;  they  belong  to  the  government,  and 
serve  ior  military  or  civil  purposes.  The  streets  are  very  uneven,  extremely 
badly  paved,  and  in  a  aiost  dirty  eondition.  Robberies  take  pkoe  in  the  ssost 
impudlent  fashwa,  and  the  kadi  conceals  hinnelf  io  the  Djansia  thai  he  Boay 
not  be  pestered  by  oosuplaiots.  It  seems  as  if  tlie  Taiks  of  Sohmnla  were 
different  from  the  inkabitanU  of  odier  Osmanli  towns ;  obeatiog  and  Tillany, 
bigotry  and  hypocrisy,  are  in  great  &shion  here,  I  made  quite  auficient  expe- 
rience on  thb  subject.  The  impertinence,  begging,  and  curiosity  of  the  lower 
classes  is  pre? alent  in  all  Turkish  towns,  but  here  they  pass  all  Sounds. 

In  our  author's  day  the  whole  fortifications  of  Schumla  consisted  of  a 
poor  glacis  surrounded  with  palisades  and  a  moat  with  a  few  bastions, 
which  are  in  communication  with  the  entrenched  lines  of  the  camp;  all 
the  heights  around  Schumla  are  fortified,  but  the  loose  nature  of  the  soil 
does  not  permit  any  permanent  earthworks.  Schumla,  through  its  posidon, 
is  remarkably  valuable  to  the  Osmanli,  as  its  loss  would  open  the  passage 
over  the  Balkan,  and  consequently  the  road  to  the  heart  of  the  empire 
and  Stamboul.  Under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  engineer,  who 
would  take  some  of  the  commanding  heights  into  the  line  of  defence,  and 
if  the  Osmanli  government  would  defray  the  necessary  expenses  for  erecting 
the  works  of  stone,  it  might  be  rendered  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  the  world,  and  almost  impregnable.  In  addition  to  this,  the  situation 
is  very  healthy,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  drinking  water. 

On  arririi^  at  Varna,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  all  around  except  the 
Russian  encampments — barracks  intermixed  with  tents,  broken  carts  and 
other  vehicles  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Destruction  everywhere  prevuled; 
the  fortifications  of  Varna  had  been  blown  up  by  the  Russians,  aud 
most  of  the  houses  had  fallen  in,  partly  from  the  terrible  explosion,  partly 
from  their  vicinity  to  the  walls.     It  was  a  melancholy  and  a  disgustiag 
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sight;  for  all  was  full  of  filth,  and  even  at  a  distance  the  olfactory  nenres 
were  painfally  affected  hy  the  pestilential  stenches.  Wherever  a  Russian 
regiment  has  heen  encamped  n>r  a  month  the  atmosphere  is  corrupted  for 
a  long  time;  and  an  old  Russian  soldier's  proverh  says,  that  no  g^rass  will 
grow  there  for  two  years.  As  our  author  rode  through  the  gate  he  wit- 
nessed the  following  scene,  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  Russian  cha- 
racter :  The  Russian  sentioel  had  stopped  a  Turk  who  carried  a  large 
basket  of  pomegranates  on  his  head ;  while  the  two  were  talking,  another 
Russian  was  standing  behind  the  Turk  and  lighteniug  his  basket  by 
allowing  one  pomegranate  after  the  other  to  slip  into  the  pocket  of  lus 
coanie  cloak ;  when  the  thief  had  retired  a  sufficient  distance  not  to  excite 
suspicion,  the  sentry  suffered  the  Turk  to  pass,  who,  in  the  zeal  of  his  ob- 
jections, had  not  noticed  what  had  occurred. 

What  I  saw  in  the  interior  of  Varna  made  no  pleasing  impression  upon  me; 
these  soldiers  who,  when  off  duty,  wear  their  cloak  winter  and  summer,  and  a 
cap  without  a  peak,  in  which  they  look  as  if  they  were  sewn  up  in  a  long  hair 
sack — these  omcers,  whose  uniforms  the  long  campaign  and  the  bivouac  had 
ruined,  in  their  dark  short  undress  coats,  full  of  stains,  frequently  with  holes 
at  the  elbows,  with  the  high,  stiff  red  collar  up  to  the  ears,  fastened  up  to  tlie 
chin,  with  copper  epaulettes,  whose  gilding  had  been  tarnished  by  wind  and 
rain — with  their  worn-out  ragged  trousers,  and  the  waists  of  their  coats  between 
their  shoulders — these  men,  who  seemed  quite  worn  ont  by  privations,  long 
marches,  and  disease — the  few  sorrowful  Turks — the  destroyed  and  ruined 
houses — the  desolated  gardens — the  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  made  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  impression  on  me. 

On  the  road  to  the  town  commandant's  house  the  baron  met  a  young 
man  in  European  dress,  of  whom  he  inquired  the  way.  It  was  a  &reek, 
and  as  talkative  as  the  rest  of  his  countrymen ;  so  our  author  soon  dis- 
colored that  his  name  was  Leon  tides;  that  he  belonged  to  Missivira,  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  had  come  across  to  speculate  in 
wood,  which  the  Russians  sold  here  for  a  mere  trifle.  He  then  begged 
iiim  most  earnestly  to  live  with  him  in  a  house  which  had  been  half- 
destroyed  by  the  explosions;  the  house  was  quite  uninhabited.  This 
offer  the  baron  accepted.  The  whole  house  was  a  picture  of  destruction 
and  disorder ;  the  walls  and  stairs  shook  at  each  waTe  as  if  it  were  an 
earthquake,  for  not  only  the  wall  of  the  fortress,  which  kept  out  the  ^ea, 
but  the  front  wall  of  the  house  had  fidlen  into  the  sea  at  the  time  when 
the  fortifications  were  blown  up.  Each  of  the  two  rooms  in  the  first  floor 
had  consequently  a  window  wnich  was  ab  broad  and  high  as  the  entire 
room.  They  lived  there  as  if  in  a  large  open  lantern,  into  which  the 
south-east  wind  blew  violently,  and  they  were  washed  by  the  spray  of  the 
sea. 

During  the  following  days  the  departure  of  the  Russian  troops  was 
expedited,  which  the  author  discovered  by  the  loss  of  a  new  pair  of 
boots  : 

I  was  sleeping  on  my  blanket  over  the  trap-door  when  I  was  suddenly 
wakened  by  loud  steps  coming  up  the  stairs;  the  thief  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  walk  on  tip-toe,  as  the  cunning  vagabonds  are  generally  accustomed 
to  da  My  sabre  always  lay  ready  by  my  side,  and  when  f  heard  the  trap-door 
opened  I  growled  out  a  dozen  Russian  oaths  and  stabbed  away  at  the  opening 
beneath  me.  The  trap-door  again  closed,  and  I  fancied  I  had  frightened  away 
the  robber ;  but  I  had  reckoned  without  my  host,  and  forgot  that  the  thiet 
could  easily  get  out  of  the  way  of  my  blows,  which  were  given  in  the  dark.  It 
would  have  been  the  wisest  plan  to  follow, seize  him  by  the  collar,  and  blowout 
lib  brains,  but  I  was  sleepy  and  tired.    The  approaching  dawn  furnished  the 
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best  proof  of  this.    The  worst  was,  that  there  was  a  silver  etot  in  the  boots, 
for  I  had  Dot  a  better  place,  as  I  thought,  to  hide  it. 

At  last  the  majority  of  the  troops  had  departed,  and  the  only  restaura- 
teur in  the  town,  a  Greek,  who  probably  in  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt 
would  not  await  the  return  of  the  Turks,  went  with  them.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  uothing  eatable  could  be  procured  for  love  or 
money,  and  our  author  was  forced  to  live  on  water-melons  and  hard 
cheese,  which  did  not  at  all  agree  with  him.  This,  together  with  the 
pestilential  air,  brought  on  a  violent  attack  of  cholera. 

I  struggled  agaiost  it  as  long  as  I  could,  and  visited  several  Russian  surgeons. 
But  there  was  no  chance  of  procuring  any  medicine.  The  gentlemen  pre- 
tended that  the  apothecaries'  stores  had  been  sent  on  in  advance ;  and  in  audi* 
tion  these  are  not  in  such  a  condition  that  everything  could  be  found  in  them 
soitable  for  such  a  critical  disease  as  mine.  Nor  could  I  expect  any  assistance 
from  the  Russian  surgeons,  for  the  most  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  those 
lately  broucht  up  at  Dorpat,  are  only  rough  practitioners,  with  whom  the  only 
cure  for  a  fever  is  sour  decoction  or  barley  :  at  any  rate,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  cheap.  In  the  principal  hospital  of  Bucharest  I  saw  the  sick  soldiers 
walking  about  in  long  dressing-gowns  and  immense  nightcaps,  apparently  be- 
cause the  doctors  ascribe  a  secret  curative  power  to  the  latter,  but  the  Rus- 
sians generally  have  a  great  opinion  of  dressing-gowns.  Every  officer  has  two 
or  three,  which  he  wears  in  barracks,  or  even  underneath  his  cloak.  If  cold 
supervenes,  they  wrap  several  great  shawls  round  their  necks,  and  so  walk 
about  the  town. 
•  Monsieur  Leontides,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  nocturnal  theft,  had 
immediately  removed  to  other  lodgings,  for  he  was  terribly  alarmed,  and 
thus  proved  the  truth  of  the  provero  prevalent  in  Stamboul  about  the  New 
Greeks: 

2apayra  ir<iKKiKdpia  apfurrofitva 
^Eta-KorSa-apat  fiia  ■)(poiu,hta  yaurpoyxva-^ 
or  <^  forty  armed  Pallikari  have  killed  a  seedy  onion."  After  a  long 
and  harassing  illness,  through  which  the  baron  s  strong  constitution 
carried  him  in  safety,  he  at  length  summoned  up  sufficient  strength  to 
crawl  to  the  harbour  to  look  for  a  ship  to  carry  him  to  Stamboul ;  he 
eventually  found  a  passage  in  a  wood-ship,  of  which  the  skipper  was  a 
Turk,  but  the  crew  Greek.  He  was  so  weak  that  he  had  to  be  carried 
on  hoard,  aud  the  Greeks  took  advantage  of  his  weakness  to  steal  his  meat 
and  his  few  bottles  of  rum,  instead  of  which  they  placed  half  a  bottle  of 
English  blacking.  In  the  night  he  woke  and  thought  a  draught  of  rum 
would  do  him  no  harm ;  we  can  imagine  how  he  felt  when  he  had  taken 
it  This,  however,  fills  the  measure  of  the  baron's  fury  agunst  the  Greeks, 
and  he  ends  his  book  with  the  following  tremendous  diatribe : 

Had  I  not  been  fully  convinced  of  the  fact  before,  this  would  have  furnished 
a  fresh  proof  what  a  bad,  miserable  character  these  aoi-disant  descendants  of 
Epaminondas,  Socrates,  Aristides,  and  other  great  men,  possess.  They  are 
robbers  by  sea  and  land.  Cheats  and  thieves.  With  them  there  is  no  magna- 
nimity, no  heroism,  not  even  simple  honesty,  but  cowardice,  hypocrisy,  and, 
wickedness,  in  conjunction  with  the  most  unbounded  impudence.  And  for 
such  a  nation  Byron  died !  for  the  unbridled  pirate  and  robber  liberty  of 
such  men,  so  many  worthy  Germans  quitted  their  happy  homes,  and  rushed  to 
battle!  Yes,  I  too  was  such  an  idiot,  and  could  believe  that  I  was  about  to 
lend  my  arm  to  a  noble,  worthy,  and  unjustly  oppressed  nation.  Truly  does 
Schiller  say : 

Doch  der  schrecklichste  der  Schrecken 
Das  ist  der  Mensch  in  seiner  Wahn! 
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LITERARY    LSAPLBTS. 

BX  SIB  NATHABIBL» 

No.  XX. — ^Profbssob  Wilson. 

Chrtbtophbr  North  dead  I  The  old  mao  eloquent,  dumb  henceforth 
and  for  aye !  Consigned  to  the  dishonoars  of  the  grave  vet  another  of 
the  old  familiar  faces !  O  passing  belT,  too  often  of  late  nave  w»  heard 
thee  ring  out  the  old — telling  how  one  generation  passeth  away — how 
the  strong  man  boweth  down,  and  how  TimQ  changeth  his  countenance, 
and  Death  takes  him  away — even  Death  the  Skeleton^  and  Time  the 
Shadow. 

^  I  sometimes  wunoer,**  said  once  the  Shepherd  of  the  Noetss^  apeakisg 
th»  thoa|(bt9  of  a  higher  than  himself  (for  what  is  Hogg  but  for  Wilson, 
exeept  in  a  few  fragments  of  verse  ?) — ^  I  sometimes  wunner  how  the 
warld  win  gang  on  when  Vm  dead.  It*s  no  vanity,  or  ony  notion  that  I 
gar  the  wheels  o'  the  warld  wark,  that  makes  me  think  sae,  but  |u8t  a& 
incapacity  to  separate  my  life  frae  tbe  rest  o'  creation.  Suns  settin'  and 
risin\  and  me  no  there  to  glower !  Birds  siagin*,  the  mavis  in  tha  wood, 
and  the  laverock  in  the  lift,  and  me  no  there  to  list — list — ^listea!  . .  • 
Some  ane  lovelier  than  the  lave,  singin'  ane  o'  my  ain  sangs,  and  ma  in 
the  unbearin'  grave !" 

Never  lived  there,  sorely,  a  man  more  keenly  suseeptiUe  to  emaliepfl 
of  this  kind,  and  more  skilled  in  expressing  their  power,  in  tones  tba^gt> 
straight  to  the  heart  of  others,  than  was  the  largely-gifited  John  Wilson. 
Few  have  equalled  him  iu  the  mastery,  at  will,  o£  numan  feelings — in 
opening,  by  a  tonch  of  his  rod,  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears. 
And  he  too  is  gone ;  whose  hand  was  so  familiar  with  our  heartstrings* 
Twenty,  thirty  years  ago,  he  played  at  being  a  very  aged  man ;  twenty 
years  passed  oa,.  and  the  play  was  no  longer  a  jest^-thirty  years,  and  it 
was  no  more  a  make«believe  ; — and  at  last  we  read  in  the  common  obi- 
toary  of  the  daily  press,  on  such  a  day,  and  in  his  sixty-nintk  year,  tha 
name  of  John  Wilson. 

What  a  fervid  life  was  his — ^what  a  luxuriant  natusa— -how  liehlv 
endowad,  how  broadly  developed,  how  finely  strung  I  We  love  to  think 
of  him  in  what  he  calls  "  bold,  beautiful  boyhood"—  in  the  "  ston&y 
sunshioe'*  of  his  tumultuous  youth — when  first  he  wandered  fram  tha 
conventionalities  of  town  life  into  the  strange  world  of  Natnia  when, 
<^  like  a  roe,** 

He  bomtded  o'er  tba  monDtaraS)  by  the  sidee 

Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streaais* 
Wherever  nature  led  c-* 
wtten 

The  soundiiig  cataract 
Haunted  him  like  a  passion  :  the  talF  rock. 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  furmsv 

were  to  him  surcharged  with  almost  "  aching  joys^  and  '^  dizxy  raptmes/' 
Mr.  de  Quincey  says,  in  bis  **  Lake  Reaunisceacee''  (bearing  date  1834), 
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**  I  Inve  a  brBliaiit  Sooldi  fiiendy  who  cannot  walk  on  the  sea^hora-^ 
within  ngfat  of  ita  *amiptBii€P  7c  W]^  the  mcdtitadinoiM  laughter  of  it§ 
wavety  or  within  haating  of  i>i  lasonaftiy  nproar,  heeante  they  bring  up, 
by  Iti^  of  oldaMoeiatioM,  too  ineapportably  to  his  miady  Ae  a^ti^ia 
of  his  gHttermg^  bnt  too  ferrid  yonth."    Be  Um  allnrion,  at  a  ''  private 
interuretation,''  of  this  paMage  to  whom  it  may,  the  wope  of  it  ie  tho* 
renghly  appiieable  to  Wikon'f  higfaly-wronght  and  profoundly  sensitim 
natnre.     lUoitratioofl  of  thii  abonod  in  his  prose  poetiy.     *^  OhI  there 
are  pbeee  oa  this  earth  that  we  shudder  to  revisit  even  in  a  waking  dream, 
beneath  the  mesidian  sunshine.     They  are  hannted  by  images  too  beav* 
tifiil  to  be  endnred,  and  the  pangs  ave  dismal  that  ckitoh  the  heart  when 
asproeching  their  bewildering  boondaries  I  for  there  it  wit  we  roamed  in 
the  glofions  novelty  of  natnre,  when  we  were  innocent  and  nnoormpted* 
TbCTe  it  was  diat  we  lived  in  a  world  without  shadows-— «l  most  withont 
tears ;  and  afbr  grief  and  guilt  have  made  visitations  to  the  seal,  she 
looka  back  in  agony  to  those  blissful  regions  of  time  tni  space,  when  die 
lived  in  Paradise."     Elsewhere  he  says,  but  regarding  the  past  firom 
another  6tand-point  —  '<  Oh !    blessed,  thrice  blessed  years  of  youth ! 
would  we  choose  to  live  over  agiun  all  your  forgotten  and  un  forgotten 
nights  and  days  p    Blessed,  thrice  blessed  we  call  you,  although,  as  we 
then  feh,   often  darkened  almost  into  insanity   by  self-sown  ssrrowe 
springing  into  ovr  vciy  soul !  No,  we  would  not  again  face  soch  trouUes, 
not  even  for  the  gbriooa  apparitions  that  £uniliariy  hannted  us  ia  glens, 
and  forests,  on  mountains,  and  on  the  great  sea."    Yet  ever  does  his 
heart  leap  up  when  he  remembers  him  of  "  fearless,  beautifnl  b(^hood ! 
beloved  of  nature,  who,  like  a  kind  schoolmistress,  sits  upon  the  luUs  and 
daps  her  hands  in  joy  at  his  pastime,  giving  him  the  earth  and  aU  its 
landsoqMs  at  onee^  for  his  sclmol  and  playground — and  then  in  thought- 
ful siienee  wandering  away,  the  quiet  nooks  enclose  him  with  meir 
greennesB,  making  companions  of  everything  animate  and  inanimate 
— endowed  with  beauty;  searching  with  a  worshipping  curioflity  into 
every  leaf  and  flower  abmit  his  path,  while  the  boughs  bend  to  him  and 
touch  him  with  thsir  sunshine ;  picking  up  lessons  of  present  ddight  and 
future  wisdom,  by  rivers*  sidess  bj  brooks,  in  the  glens,  and  in  the  fields; 
inhaling,  in  every  breath  he  draws,  intelligence  and  health.''    We  heiv 
recognise  the  joyoos,  inspiriting,  healthful  spirit — strong,  sounds  sane 
but  for  whsc^  taat  tendency  to  indulge  in  the  huranr  of  emotion,  that 
ten^itation  to  toy  with  cherished  regrets  and  to  ^nng  darkness  as  ar 
bride,"  would  have  become  morbid  and  blighting.     But,  with  all  his  Ck* 
quisitely  refined  sensitiveness — ^with  a  natnre  trembling  like  an  aspen-leaf 
when  moved  by  airs  from  heaven — John  Wilson  was  as  &r  as  farthest 
can  be  from  kmmoyani  sentimentaHsm.     K  there  waa  in  him  ^bm  tender- 
ness of  gentlest  womanhood,  so  was  there  the  massive  robustness^  hale 
and  hearty,  of  manhood,  in  its  burliest  types.     If  he  eoold  000  Uke  a  dove, 
anon  he  could  fret  and.  fume  like  a  rampuig  and  a  roaring  lion.  Ifhecould 
rival  the  poor  sequestered  stag  in  Arden,  in  sobbing  and  tears  **  wept-in 
the  aeedlsse  strsam,"  yet  a  little  while  and  he  would  rush  at  a  CocIemj 
with  the  rage  and  momentum  of  a  &t  bull  of  Bashan,  intsnt  on  tossing 
and  goring  all  Haropetead  man  by  man.     If  addicted  to  the  mehing 
maoSy  and  a  very  master  in  depicting  solitary  pinings  and  pastosal  me* 
laacholy,— how  uproariously  would  he  kad  off  the  reveUers  at  midnight 
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in  witty  devices  and  boisterous  glee — what  a  broad,  big,  sunny  nature  be 
would  display,  nobly  in  keeping  with  that  glorious  personal  presence  of 
his,  so  well-braced,  so  stoutly  organised,  so  exuberant  with  animal  spirits, 
so  alive  to  dear  life !  For,  by  his  vigorous  physique^  and  his  impression- 
able temperament,  he  was  qualified,  and  disposed,  to  enter  *^  witn  a  will" 
into  whatever  of  'pleasurable  excitement  the  world  had  to  show.  Every 
fibre  of  his  stalwart  frame  seemed  awake  to  joyous  sensation — every  pulse 
to  beat  in  quick  sympathy  with  May-tide  nature.  Many  a  story  is  told, 
whether  vero,  or  only  (more  or  less)  ben  trovato^  of  his  adventurous 
doings,  and  wayward  pranks  along  the  highways  and  byways  of  society : 
— how  he  threw  himself,  soul  and  body,  into  the  company  of  gipsies  and 
tinkers,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  potters  and  strolling  players ;  how  he 
acted  the  part  of  waiter  at  a  village  inn,  and  acted  it  so  well  that  mine 
host  wouldn't  hear  of  his  leaving,  for  any  consideration ;  how  he  boxed, 
and  what  leaps  he  could  take,  and  what  a  runner  he  was, — so  that  he  has 
been  likened  to  Malcolm  in  the  ''  Lady  of  the  Lake,''  for  his  capacity  to 
run  up  a  steep  hill-side  without  drawing  breath. 

Right  up  Ben  Lomond  would  he  press. 
And  not  a  sob  bb  toil  confess. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  indeed,  as  some  have  done,  that  whatever  feats 
of  personal  prowess,  or  eccentricities  of  personal  habit,  Christopher  North 
may  affect,  John  Wilson  mieht  also  claim :  nevertheless,  the  autobio- 
graphic memorabilia  of  the  old  man  of  Buchanan  Lodge  are  intimations 
of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  Sir  Kit  is 
but  an  enlarged  portrait  of  Wilson,  painted  with  breadth  and  heightened 
colour  and  quaint  accessories  for  the  sake  of  efiPect.  The  mask  only 
exaggerates  the  features  of  the  man  in  the  mask.  And  thus  when  we 
are  reading  North's  riotous  effusions  of  wanton  health  and  exuberant 
animal  spirits,  we  are  «n  rapport  with  '^  the  Professor"  in  his  heyday  of 
buoyant  strength.  Physical  health  is  a  '^  great  fact"  in  constituting,  and 
perhaps  an  essential  condition  to  the  understanding,  the  ''  Recreations  of 
Ciiristopher  North."  How  he  glories  in  his  hale  and  springy  frame- 
work! How  joyously  the  strong  man  glories  in  his  strength!  What  a 
fine  contempt  he  shows  for  your  puny  people,  your  *<  feeble  folk,"  your 
"  poor  creatures !"  How  heartily  he  cuts  up,  for  his  part,  your  Dr. 
Kitchiners  and  their  invalid  dietetics  I  Hear  him,  for  example,  give  his 
notions  on  the  subject  of  dyspeptic  symptoms — a  propos  of  the  Doctor's 
caution  that  if  we  wish  to  ^*  prevent  iilnesSf*^  we  must  ward  off,  by  refresh- 
ment and  repose,  the  too  possible  consequences  of  *'  low  spirits  and  dejec- 
tion," "  yawnbg  and  drowsiness,"  "  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,"  &c.,  &c. 
"  Whyj  exclaims  most  eupeptic  Christopher,  in  sheer  amazement — "  why, 
illness  in  such  a  deplorable  case  ns  this,  is  just  about  to  end,  and  death  is 
beginning  to  take  place.  Thank  God,  it  is  a  condition  to  which  toe  do 
not  remember  ever  being  very  nearly  approximated.  Who  ever  saw  us 
yawn  ?  or  drowsy  ?  or  with  our  appetite  impaired,  except  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  tablecloth  ?  or  low-spirited,  but  when  the  Glenlivat  was  at 
ebb  ?  Who  dare  declare  that  he  ever  saw  our  mouth  dry  ?  or  sensible  of 
a  bitter  taste,  since  we  gave  over  munching  rowans  ?  Put  your  finger  on 
our  wrists  at  any  moment  you  choose,  from  June  to  January,  from 
January  to  June,  and  by  its  pulsation  you  may  rectify  Harrison's  or 
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Kendal's  chronomeier,'^  And  then  in  huge  amusement  at  Dr.  Kitchmer*s 
suggestion  of  ^^  broth-diet"  and  a  '*  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  in  half 
a  pint  of  warm  water^"  the  rollicking  veteran  goes  on  nwre  suo,  '^  There 
is  no  great  harm  in  acting  as  above ;  although  we  should  recommend  a 
screed  of  the  Epsoms.  A  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  in  half  a  pint  of 
warm  water,  reminds  one,  somehow,  of  Tiros.  A  small  matter  works  a 
Cockney.  It  is  not  so  easy — ^that  the  Cockneys  well  know — ^to  move 
the  bowels  of  old  Christopher  North.  We  do  not  belieye  that  a  tea* 
spoonful  of  anything  in  this  world  would  have  any  serious  effect  on  the 
Editor  of  this  Magazme.  We  should  have  no  hesitation  to  back  him 
^[ainst  so  much  corrosive  sublimate.  He  would  dine  out  on  the  day  he 
had  bolted  that  quantity  of  arsenic ;— and  would,  we  verily  believe,  rise 
triumphant  from  a  teaspoonful  of  Prussic  add."  And  then  he  proposes 
his  plan  for  dispersing  symptoms  of  cold  and  catarrh,  &c.,  out  of  a  thou- 
sand cures  he  could  prescribe  more  efficacious  than  the  ineffably  despicable 
regimen  of  broth  diet,  a  warm  room,  a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts,  and 
early  roosting.  '^  What  say  you,"  he  asks,  in  his  gleeful  sanguine  bene- 
volence, '^  to  half  a  dozen  tumblers  of  hot  toddy  ?  Your  share  of  a  brown 
jug  to  the  same  amount?  Or  an  equal  quantity,  that  in  its  gradual 
decrease,  reveals  deeper  and  deeper  stul  the  romantic  Highland  scenery 
of  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl  ?  Adds  tot  small  bearded  oysters,  all  redolent 
of  the  salt  sea  foam,  and  worthy,  as  they  stud  the  Ambrosial  brodd,  to  be 
licked  off  all  at  once  by  the  lambent  tongue  of  Neptune.  That  antiquated 
calumny  against  the  character  of  toasted  cheese — ^that,  forsooth,  it  is 
indigestible — ^has  been  trampled  under  the  march  of  mind  *,  and,  therefore, 
you  may  tuck  in  a  pound  or  so  of  double  Gloucester.  Other  patients 
labouring  under  catarrh,  may,  very  possibly,  prefer  the  roasted  how- 
towddy— or  the  g^en  goose  irom  his  first  stubble-field — or  why  not,  by 
way  of  a  little  variety,  a  roasted  mawkin,  midway  between  hare  and 
leveret,  tempting  as  maiden  between  woman  and  g^l,  or,  as  the  Eastern 
poet  says,  between  a  frock  and  a  gown.  Go  to  bed — no  need  of  warming- 
pans — about  a  quarter  before  one — you  will  not  hear  that  small  hour 
strike — you  will  sleep  sound  till  sunrise,  sound  as  the  Black  stone  at 
Scone ;  on  which  the  Kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned  of  old.  And  if 
you  contrive  to  carry  a  cold  about  you  next  day,  you  deserve  to  be  sent 
to  Coventry  by  all  sensible  people — ^and  may,  if  you  choose,  begin  taking, 
with  Tims,  a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  in  a  half-pint  of  warm  water- 
Ac.;  but  if  you  doy  be  your  sex,  politics,  or  religion,  what  they  may, 
never  shall  you  be  suffered  again  to  contribute  even  a  bit  of  Balaam  to 
this  Magazine." 

In  an  author  of  this  calibre  you  were  not  staggered  by  the  heartiest 
enthusiasm  for  the  roughest  of  ofd  English  sports.  Whether  you  assented 
or  not,  you  could  not  withhold  your  admiration  of  such  a  frank  and 
thorough-going  champion  of  national  pluck,  such  an  outspoken  hater  of 
whatever  is  petty,  emasculate,  finical,  man-millinerish.  You  might  agree 
with  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  sermon  against  fox-hunting,  enforced  on  die 


spires  them :  "  Cruelty !"  he  shouts,  "  is  there  cruelty  in  lay  in 

on  their  necks,  and  oelivering  them  up  to  the  transport  of  their  high 

condition — ^fbr  every  throbbing  vein  is  visible— at  the  first  full  burst  of  that . 
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maddening  crv»  «nd  kttiag  boae  to  tktb  del%lit  the  Vmng  timnderibollif 
Danger  ?  What  danger  but  of  breaking  tbcir  own  legs,  necks,  or  baeka^ 
andtiiose  of  tbeirziden?  And  what  n^  hare  yoa  to  complain  ef  tkat, 
lying  all  joar  length,  &  hnge  hulking  reHow,  snoringand  snorttag  half 
asleep  on  a  sofa,  si^ctent  to  sicken  a  wbde  street?  What  tbough  it  be 
but  a  smallbhy  reddish-brown,  sharp-nosed  animal,  with  pricked-up  ears, 
and  passionately  fimd  of  ponltiy,  that  they  pnrsae?  After  the  first  Tallv- 
ho,  Rejmard  is  rarely  seen,  till  he  is  ran  in  up<ML— -once  periiapa  in  the 
whole  nm,  skirting  a  wood,  or  crossing  a  coaimon.  It  is  aa  idea  tibat  is 
panned,  on  a  whsriwind  of  horses  to  a  storm  of  canine  music, — worthy, 
both,  of  the  largest  Hon  that  ever  leaped  among  a  band  of  Moorsy  sleefnng 
at  roidni^t  by  an  extinguished  fire,  oa  the  African  sands.  Tliere  is,  wa 
venly  believe  it,  nothing  Foxy  in  the  Fancy  of  one  man  in  all  that  gio- 
rioos  field  of  Three  Hundred  ....  There  they  go, — pnnce  and  peer, 
baronet  and  s^ire — the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  the  flower  of 
the  men  of  the  earth,  each  on  snch  steed  as  Pollux  never  reined,  nar 
Philip's  wariika  son — for  could  we  imagine  B«icephalus  here,  ridden  by 
his  own  tamer,  Alexander  wonld  be  thrown  out  daring  the  very  Sank 
burst,  and  glad  to  find  his  way  dismounted  to  a  village  alehouse  for  a  pail 
of  BMal  and  water."  Or  agam,  you  might  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hnat 
and  others  in  their  protest  against  angling ;  but  joa  could  not  i«ad 
Chriatopher  North's  wondrous  rhapsodies  ''  beside  all  waters," — ^wheAer 
shining  Tweed,  or  still  St.  Mary's  Lake,  or  rui^iil  Yarrow,  or  thatdeamst 
to  him  of  all  the  lochs  of  Scotland  (and  they  were  all  dear),  *^  mountain^ 
crowned,  cfiff-guarded,  isle^soced,  grove-gurdled,  wide-winding,  and  £tf- 
stretohing^'  Lwh  Awe,  ^  g^ory  of  Argyleshire,"  '<  rill  and  river*fed, 
sea^^urm-like,"  with  its  many-bayed  banks  and  braes  of  brushwood,  fern, 
broom,  and  heather — these  rhapsodies,  to  the  tune  of  '*  Reel  music  for 
enrer  !"  you  could  hardly  read  without  longing  to  tickle  a  trout  or  land  a 
salmon.  Or  once  again,— even  with  your  prompt  aversion  from  Ae 
soenca  of  the  Ring,  you  could  read. with  a  certain  askant  iDdulgence  the 
oid  main's  vindication  of  the  art  of  self-defence  as  a  noble  art — At«  paae- 
gyrie  on  Chief  Justice  Best  s  panegyric  on  pugilism — ^in  which  science 
the  Newdigate  prize  poet  had  long  before  approved  himself  a  graduate^ 
aa  an  Oxfiwrd  shoemaker  in  particular  and  other  *'  base  mechanicals"  in 
general  oodid  testify. 

In  the  same  lusty  way,  just  as  he  scouts  whatever  seems  old-womanish 
among  men,  so  Ae  cannot  away  with  what  is  girlish  am^ng  boys. 
^*  What  I  surely  if  ^on  have  the  happiness  of  being  a  parent,"  he  urges, 
"  you  would  not  wish  your  only  boy — your  son  and  heir — the  blended 
im^pe  of  his  mother's  loveliness  and  his  fiitfaer's  manly  beaBty-*to  be  a 
song,  smooth,  privv  &Qd  proper  pifg,  with  his  hmr  always  consbed 
dmmi  on  his  forehead,  hands  always  ungUmered,  and  without  spot  or 
Uemiah  on  his  white-thread  stoekings  ?  You  wouki  not  wish  lum,  sorsly, 
to  be  always  moping  and  mosing  in  a  eorner  wilii  »  good  book  held  eloae 
to  bis  nose-— botanisiog  with  his  maiden  aunts — doing  the  pretty  at  tea- 
tables  with  tabbies,  in  handing  round  the  shortrbread,  taking  cups,  and 
attending,  to  the  kettle — tellmg  talee  on  all  naaghty  beys  and  giids — 
layiag  np  hie  penny,  i^weck  pocket  money  in  a  penny  pig^^keej^ng  all 
hn  dotlisa  nesytly  folded  up  la  an  nntnmbbd  diawes^— luteiBg  his  own 
peg  ftr  his  uncroshed  hat — saybg  hia  pnjrea  pBeci8el.y  aa  the  chiok 
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striliet  aiM,  nUk  hk  comfMOiioiis  ftr»  yet  se  bBndmflwVbdf  mA 
poflbd  lip  evOTj  MiUtki  uu  bf  the  Paison's  praises  of  his  uneemmML 
meMory  fior  •  senMNi — while  all  the  other  bojs  are  seeided  for  haTin^ 
fidlen  asleep  before  Tenthly  ?  You  would  not  wish  hiniy  sorely,  to  write 
sermons  himself  at  his  tender  yeara^  iiay-*-eTen  to  be  able  to  giye  you 
chapter  and  verse  for  every  quotation  from,  the  Bible  ?  No.  Better  far 
that  he  should  begin  early  to  break  your  heart,  by  taking  no  caie  even 
of  his  Sunday  clothes — ^blotting  his  eopy — ^impiously  pinning  pieces  of 
paper  to  the  Dominie't  tail,  who  to  him  was  a  seoonud  fatiwr — going  to 
the  fishing  not  odiy  withont  leave  but  against  orden— bathing  in  As 
forbidden  pool,  where  the  tailor  was  drewiwd  diyiag  pewder  Infom  the 
school-room  fire,  and  blowing  himseif  and  two  esaok-dodled  eroniaa  to 
the  ceifing— tying  kettles  to  the  tails  of  dogs^— efaooting  an  old  ^ 


laying  hen-^  galloping  bare-backed  shelties  down  stoaj  ste^,"  Stc^  te., 
&e.,— 4dl  this  being  apropos  of  schoolboys'  cat-hunting,  a  spent  in  wUdi 
we  are  told  Wilson  indelged  largely  in  his  Highland  sefaool-days^  under 
M  ]>r.  JM^Intyre^  of  Glenorehy,  and  which  even  Chriatopher  ia  Us 
sporting^jacket  conid  not  refer  to  without  renewal  of  the  ancient  fire^  so 
thai  he  launches  out  into  full  details  of  the  chase, — pass  strstefaiQg  ha^ 
self  up  with  crooked  back,  as  if  taking  a  yawn, — then  o^  with  tremen* 
dons  apaogs,  and  tatl,  thickened  with  fear  and  anger,  perpendiedark-^ 
whil^  youf !  yonf !  yoaf !  go  the  terriers,  head  over  heels  perfaape  in  theb 
fny»  and  soon  bringiag  her  to  bay  at  the  hedge*n)ot,  all  aUane  and 
abnatle.  '<  A  she-devil  ineamnte ! — ^Hark,  all  at  onee  sow  strftasa  i^  a 
trio— -Catalani  catorwauUng  the  treble  ^Glowerer  taking  the  bnsa  'imd 
Tearer  the  tenor--a  crael  concert  cut  short  by  a  aqmUiag  throttW. 
Away— awaj  along  the  holm — and  over  the  knowe — and  into  the  wood 
— lerlol  the  gadewife,  brandishing  a  besom,  cornea  fMag  demesited 
without  her  mntdi^  down  to  the  minder  of  her  tabby, — her  son,  a  stout 
stripHng,  ia  seesi  skirting  the  potato-field  to  ioterecpt  oar  flight,^-*«iHl^ 
most  fbrnidable  of  aU,  the-  Man  of  the  House  himselF,  in  Ins  shirt-slaeraa 
and  fiail  in  hb  hand,  bolts  from  the  bam,  cbwn  thecroft^  across  the  hum^ 
and  np  the  farae,  to  cut  us  off  from  the  Manse.  The  hunt's  up — and  'tin 
a  capital  stee^e-chase.  Disperse— disperse  I  Down  the  hili,  Jack  ro 
the  faiU,  Gill— dive  the  deU,  Kit— thread  the  wood,  Pat^a  hnndtod 
yurdb'  start  is  a  great  matter — a  stem  chase  is  always  a  long  nhssn 
sehooUiieys  are  generally  in  prime  wind-— the  old  nan  feugins  to  pafl^  asuL 
blow,  and  snort,  and  put  his  paws  to  his  pauneh — the  sou  is  dnowu  oak 
by  a  dodble  of  dainty  Davy's — and  the  *  sair  b^otten  rakher'  is  gadier- 
ittg  up  the  torn  and  tattered  remains  ol  Tortoise-shell  Tabby,  and  invok- 
iag  toe  vengeuBse  of  heaven  and  earth  on  her  pitiless  nrardersau** 
Frooi  which  pieturesque  bit  of  &Kcide,  Am  narrator,  by  esw  of  his  ahnmt 
transitions,  turns  to  bid  abrmed  and  reverend  senbrs  Csarnol  for  ton 
boy  hnulcni,  but  troat  to  the  genial,  grasious,  and  ben^pi  ear  iiifrfMinfi'iv 
ntUnne,  and  hetture^  tbeugh  a  fow  clouds  may  bediaa  and  defono 

The  innoceat  bng^aess  of  the  new-bom  day» 

that  spbttdid  win  be,  nevertheless,  the  meridian  ether  $  and  that  alAo^gh 
the  wateia  of  the  sntten  fen  seems  to  polkle  the  snow  of  tb»  swnn^  they 
iaSl  off  firon  her  eipanded  wings,  wbrni,  pure  as  aspirit,  she  soars  aiwuy^ 
and  dsMends  into  her  own  silver  lake,  stainless  as  thu  waff  Bias  f 
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round  her  breast.  As  for  young  Kit  himself,  if  this  minute  he  was  flee-» 
ing  at  fiill  pelt  from  the  bim  and  besom  of  the  mutchless  crone,  the  next, 
or  the  next  but  one,  he  would  be  rapt  into  a  dreamland  calm  (cat,  carle, 
and  crone  foigotten  quite) — 

Losing  his  fire  and  actiTe  might 

In  a  silent  meditation. 
Falling  into  a  still  delight 

And  luxury  of  contemplation— 

in  one  of  those  moods  when,  as  he  would  tell  the  Shepherd,  ^^  a  sudden 
hush  used  to  still  the  beatings  of  his  wild  heart — and  wheUier  with  his 
playmates,  or  slipping  away  by  himself,  he  used  to  return  from  the  brae 
or  the  glen  to  tne  Manse,  with  a  divine  melancholy  in  his  mind."  For, 
remembering  such  moods,  it  was  hb  feith  that  eveiy  thought,  feeling, 
image,  or  description,  poured  out  b^  poet  from  within  the  sanctuary  of 
his  spirit,  was  brought  from  out  a  hidden  store,  that  had  been  gathered 
by  himself  unconsciously  during  the  heavenly  era  of  early  life.  And 
therefore  says  he,  *<  O  call  not  the  little  laddie  idle  that  is  strolling  by 
some  trotting  bum's  meander,  all  in  aimless  joy  by  his  happy  self-— or 
angling,  peniaps,  as  if  angling  were  the  sole  end  of  life,  and  all  the 
world  a  world  of  clear  running  waters — or  bird-nesting  by  bank  and  brae 
and  hedge-row  and  forest-side,  with  more  imaginatiye  passion  than  erer 
impelled  men  of  old  to  voyage  to  golden  lands— or  stringing  blackberries 
on  a  thread,  far  in  the  bosom  of  woods,  where  sometimes  to  his  qualung 
heart  and  his  startled  eyes,  the  stems  of  the  aged  mossy  trees  seemed  to 
glimmer  like  ghosts,  and  then  in  a  sudden  gust  of  the  young  emotion  of 
beauty,  that  small  wild  fruitaee  blushed  with  deeper  and  deeper  purple, 
as  if  indeed  gathered  in  Paradise— or  pulling  up  by  the  roots, — that  the 
sky-blue  flowers  might  not  droop  their  dewy  clusters,  when  gently  the 
stalk  should  be  replanted  in  the  rich  mould  of  the  nook  of  the  garden, 
beside  the  murmuring  hives, — the  lovely  Harebells,  the  Blue  Bells  of 
Scotland— or  tearing  a  rainbow  branch  of  broom  from  the  Hesperides — 
or  purer,  softer,  brighter  far  than  any  pearls  ever  dived  for  in  Indian 
seas,  with  fingers  trembling  in  eagerest  passion,  yet  half-restrained  by  & 
reverential  wonder  at  their  surpassing  loveliness,  plucking  from  the 
mossy  stones  primroses  and  violets  !** — but  we  must  set  bounds  to  our 
Stations,  lest  we  oppress  the  reader,  at  second-hand,  with  those  Ion* 
gueurs  which  so  often  spoil  the  effect  of  Wilson's  most  beautiful  passages 
of  sentiment  and  description. 

And  in  speaking  of  his  poetry,  we  may  at  once  remark  that  this 
same  feeling  of  tedium,  this  irksome  sense  des  longueurs,  is,  in  all  his 
longer  pieces,  a  presence  not  to  be  put  by.  The  sentiment  and  the  ver- 
sification are  sweet,  but  'tis  a  sweetness  that  palls  on  the  taste.  We  read 
a  few  score  lines  at  a  time,  and  are  charmed  and  melted  by  the  exquisite 
tenderness,  the  serene  purity,  the  ethereaUsed  feeling  of  the  strain ;  but 
if  the  reading  is  extended  much  beyond  this,  our  attention  declines,  there 
is  a  collapse  of  the  energies,  and  the  spell  is  broken.  In  sooth,  there  is  a 
tone  of  unreality  about  these  poems,  which  makes  repeated  or  protracted 
study  of  them  as  unattractive  as  though  they  were  allegory  outright. 
Unreality  might  seem  no  very  plausible  charge,  as  preferred  against  the 
author  of  the  Noctes — so  full  are  the  Ambrosial  Nights,  in  their  happiest 
hours  at  least  (in  their  ^  very  witching  time"),  of  concrete  life  and  dra- . 
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matio  individuality;  but  it  is  a  charge  to  which  not  only  the  elaborate 
poems,  but  also  the  Scottish  tales  and  prose  idyls  of  Professor  Wilson  are 
prominently  open.  Elaborate,  perhaps,  is  a  wrong  epithet  to  use  of 
poems  which  one  of  the  most  genial  of  his  admirers  has  pronounced  to 
be  chiefly  marred  by  "  fatal  facility" — the  florid  voluntaries  of  youthful 
genius,  when  earth  was  a  wilderness  of  sweets  and  life  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ments, and  ''  language  syllabled  itself  into  music,"  so  that  improvisation 
rather  than  composition  is  the  name  for  such  outpourings.  His  later 
verses,  however,  are  more  carefully  finished.  But  all,  early  and  late,  are 
productive  of  languor  and  satiety,  unless  dipped  into  at  intervals  only, 
when  one  is  rewarded  by  many  a  bonne  boitche,  beautiful  exceedingly. 
It  is  significant  of  the  very  limited  number  of  his  readers,  that  one  so 
seldom  meets  with  a  quotation  from  his  poetical  works;  finely  stored  as 
they  are  with  materials  for  quotation.  Take  a  shred  or  two  torn  away 
at  random: — ^here  is  a  bit  of  shipwreck  history,  telling  how  <^five  hundred 
souls  in  one  instant  of  dread  were  hurried  o'er  the  deck,"  to  the  coral 
rocks  below : 

Oh  I  many  a  dream  was  in  the  ship 
An  hour  before  her  death ; 

And  sights  of  home  with  sighs  disturbed 
The  sleeper's  long-drawn  breach. 

Instead  of  the  murinur  of  the  sea, 

The  sailor  heard  the  humming  tree 
Alive  through  all  its  leaves. 

The  hum  of  the  spreading  sycamore 

That  grows  before  his  cottage  door, 
And  the  swallow's  song  in  the  eaves. 

His  arms  enclosed  a  blooming  boy. 

Who  listened  with  tears  of  sorrow  and  joy 
To  the  dangers  his  father  had  passed ; 

And  his  wife  by  turns  she  wept  and  smiled, 

As  she  looked  on  the  father  of  her  child, 
Returned  to  her  heart  at  last. 

He  wakes  at  the  vessel's  sudden  roll. 

And  the  rush  of  the  waters  is  in  his  soul. 

Astounded,  the  reeling  deck  he  paces. 

Mid  hurrying  forms  and  ghastly  faces ; 
The  whole  ship's  crew  are  there ! 

Waitings  around  and  overhead. 

Brave  spirits  stupiiied  or  dead. 
And  madness  and  despair. — hie  of  Palms. 

The  whole  description  of  this  wreck  is  a  very  stirring  one,  and  of  un- 
usually sustained  animation — ^from  our  first  glimpse  of  the  gallant  ship, 
at  peaceful  sukirise,  "  so  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  array,"  to  our 
last  glimpse  of  her  crashing  masts  and  brine-draggled  sails,  succeeded  by 
a  sokmn  vision  of  "ocean's  bosom  bai^  unbroken  as  the  floating  air. ' 
Here  again  is  a  morning  picture — the  child  spoken  of,  an  "orphan 
shepherdess,"  pure  and  winsome  as  bonny  Kilmeny's  self: 

—  'Tis  a  lonely  glen  !  but  the  happy  child  ^ 
Jlath  friends  whom  she  meets  in  the  morning  wild. 
As  on  she  trips,  her  native  stream. 
Like  her,  hath  awoke  from  a  joyful  dream, 
Apd  glides  away  by  her  twinkling  feet. 
With  a  face  as  bright  and  a  voice  as  sweet 
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In  the  ofier  hudk  the  ousel  lUtiog 

Hath  heerd  her  steps,  and  away  is  flittlDg 

Frmo  stone  to  stone,  as  she  ghdes  alon^ 

And  then  sinks  in  the  stream  with  a  broken  soqg. 

The  lapwing,  feariess  of  his  neat. 

Stands  looking  aronnd  with  his  delicate  crest ; 

For  a  love-like  joy  is  in  his  cry, 

Aa  he  wheels  and  darts  and  gbnoea  by. 

Ia  the  heron  asleep  on  the  silvery  sand 
Of  his  little  lake  ?    Lo !  Itis  wings  expand 
As  a  dreamy  thought,  and  withouten  dread 
Cloud-like  he  floats  o'er  the  maiden's  head. 
She  looks  to  the  birch-wood  glade,  and  lo ! 
There  is  browsing  there  the  mountain  roe. 
Who  lifts  up  her  gentle  eyes,  nor  mo?es. 
As  on  glidca  the  form  whom  all  nature  loves. 
Haying  spent  in  hsayco  ao  hour  of  mirth, 
The  krk  drops  down  to  the  dewy  earth, 
And  a  silence  smooths  his  yearning  breast 
In  the  gentle  fold  of  his  lowly  nest ; 
The  linnet  takes  np  the  hymn,  unseen 
In  the  yellow  broom,  or  the  bracken  ereen  ; 
And  now,  as  the  morning  hours  are  glowing 
From  the  hill-side  cots  the  cocks  are  crowing 
And  the  shepherd's  dog  is  barking  shrill 
From  the  mist  fast  rising  from  the  hill, 
And  the  shepherd's  self,  with  locks  of  grey, 
Hath  bless'd  the  maiden  on  her  way  1 
And  now  she  sees  her  own  dear  flock 
On  a  verdant  mound  beneath  the  rock, 
All  close  together  in  beauty  and  love. 
Like  the  small  &ir  clouds  in  heaven  above. 
And  her  innocent  soul,  at  the  peaceful  sight. 
Is  swimming  o*er  with  a  still  delight — EiiOi  and  Nora. 

Another  tender  passage  of  teacful  retroapaofe  and  meek  longing  fol- 
lows : 

Magdalenb Sweet  Rydal  Jafce  I 

Am  I  again  to  visit  thee  ?  to  bear 

Thy  glad  wavas  murmuringall  around  ny  soul  ? 

IsABSL.    Metbinks  I  see  us  in  a  cheerful  group 
Walking  along  the  margin  of  tlie  hay. 
Where  our  lone  summer-house—— 
Magd.    Sweet  mossy  cell  I 

So  cool — ^so  shady — silent  and  composed  I 

A  constant  evening  full  of  gentle  dreams! 

Where  joy  was  felt  like  sadness,  and  our  giiaf 

A  aielancholy  pleasant  to  be  borne. 

Hath  the  green  linnet  built  her  nest  this  spring 

In  her  own  rose-bush  near  the  quiet  door  ? 

Bright  solitar^r  bird  I  she  oft  will  miss 

Her  human  friends ;  our  orchard  now  must  be 

A  wilderness  of  sweets,  by  none  beloved. 

IsABSL.    One  blessed  week  would  soon  restore  its  beauty, 
Were  we  at  home.    Nature  can  work  no  wrong# 
The  very  weeds  how  lovely !  the  confusion 
Doth  speak  of  breezes,  sunshine,  and  the  dew. 
Hagd.    I  hear  the  murmuring  of  a  thousand  1 
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la  that  bright  odorow  honeysuckle  wall 
That  onoe  enclosed  the  Imppiest  family 
That  ever  lived  beneath  the  blessed  skies. 
Where  is  that  family  now  ?    O  Isabel, 
1  feel  my  soul  descending  to  the  grave, 
And  all  these  loveliest  rural  images 
Fade,  like  waves  breaking  on  a  dreary  shore ! 
IiABBL.    Even  now  I  see  a  stream  of  suosirine  bathing 

The  bright  moss-roses  round  our  parlour  window! 
Oh,  were  we  sitting  in  that  room  once  more ! 
Magd.    ^Twould  seem  inhuman  to  be  happy  there. 

And  both  my  parents  dead.     How  could  I  walk 
On  what  I  used  to  call  my  father*s  walk. 
He  in  his  grave !  or  look  upon  that  tree, 
Eadi  year  so  full  of  blossoms  or  of  fruit. 
Planted  hy  my  mother,  and  her  holy  oane 
Graven  on  its  stem  by  mine  own  idant  liands  I 

CUyoftkePk^HU. 

Would  not  the  memory  of  this  passage,  and  its  local  associations,  bring, 
in  after  days,  the  tear  into  the  eye  of  Sie  sometioe  master  of  Elleraj? 
One  more  extract — this  time  in  blank  verse  : 

.    «    .    .    It  was  that  hour 
When  Gloanmg  comas  on  hand  in  hand  widi  Night, 
Like  dark  twin-sisters,  and  the  fairer  Day 
Is  loath  to  disappear;  when  all  three  meet, 
Gloaming,  and  Da^,  and  Night,  with  dewdrops  crown'd« 
And  veil'd,  half-veil'd,  each  with  her  shadowy  hair ; 

....    When  all  three  meet 
In  the  uncertain  dimness  of  tlie  sky. 
Each  with  a  beauty  of  her  own  combined 
Into  harmonious  colouring,  like  a  tune 
Sung  by  three  angel  voices,  up  in  heaven. 
Unto  tne  rapt  ear  of  the  listening  earth. 

.    •    .    •    In  such  an  hoar 
Some  pensive  passage  in  our  Book  of  Life, 
Restored  to  its  original  characters. 
Gleams  on  our  eyes  again,  until  we  wish. 
In  love  and  pity  for  toe  yeamed*fbr  dead. 
So  passionate  our  desolate  spirit's  throes» 
That  we  had  ne*er  been  born,  or  even  now 
Were  with  th*  invisible  in  weal  or  woe 
To  all  eternity  !  An  Evemng  in  JViraess  ^6^. 

The  ^  Isle  of  Palms'*  is  probably  the  most  luxnrUnt  and  nMj^ 
edomed  of  Wilson's  poems — ^the  spilth  of  lavish  &acy  in  its  yoimg  Ma^ 
The  «*City  of  Ae  Plarae^''  had  the  poet  introduced  that  objee» 


The  «*  City  of  tlie  Plagae^''  had  the  poet  introduced  that  objee» 
live  power  of  which  in  proee  he  proved  himself  master,  ought  have  been 
wonderfully  striking ;  but  as  it  is,  the  objective  interest  is  feeble,  and 
ihose  details  si^gested  by  the  story,  which  might  bo  easily  have  been 
made  even  too  appalHog,  are,  in  reality,  too  mueh  toned  down  to  answer 
liieir  end.  Souwey  was  shocked  at  Wilson's  choiee  of  such  a  sobjeet  at 
aU :  **  Svrely  it  is  oat-Germanising  the  Germans,"  he  writes,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Wynn.  **  It  is  like  bringing  rack,  wheels,  and  pincers  u^n  the 
flt^ge  to  excite  n^thos.  No  doubt  but  a  very  patlxetio  tragedy  might  be 
ifritlen  upon  *  the  Chamber  of  the  Amputation,'  cottiag  fix  the  stone,  or 
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the  Caesarean  operation ;  but  actual  and  tangible  horrors  do  not  belong 
to  poetry.  We  do  not  exhibit  George  Barnwell  upon  the  ladder  to  affect 
the  gallery  now,  iis  was  originally  done ;  and  the  best  picture  of  Apollo 
flaying  Marsyas,  or  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew,  would  be  re- 
garded as  more  disgusting  than  one  of  a  slaughter-house  or  of  a  dissect- 
ing-room." Yet  who  has  read  the  '^  City  of  the  Plague,"  and  felt  aught 
of  thb  disgust  ?  or  has  not,  indeed,  rather  felt  that  the  poet  was  almost 
unwbely  chary  of  the  eflPects  within  his  command?  It  is  neither  objec- 
tive nor  subjective  enough.  It  wants  the  movement  and  action  and  cir- 
cumstance which  Byron  or  Scott  would  have  given  it ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  unredeemed  by  that  pervading  reflective  element,  that  moral 
emphasis,  that  philosophy  at  once  divine  and  humane,  with  which  Words- 
worth would,  or  might,  have  consecrated  such  a  theme. 

Of  the  Pipofesso?s  other  poems,  "  Unimore,"  and  "  An  Evening  in 
Fumess  Abbey,"  are  the  most  admired.  The  "  Lays  from  Fairj^land*'  are 
attuned  to  the  dreamy  music  which  had  such  a  charm  for  him;  echo  strains 
of  which  he 

had  delight  in  singing,  though  none  heard 
Besides  the  singer. 

'^  The  Angler's  Tent*'  may  be  well  pitched,  but  it  must  strike  before  the 
prose  advent  of  Christopher  under  Canvass.  Among  the  minor  poems, 
the  most  effective,  perhaps,  is  the  "  Address  to  a  Wild  Deer,"  in  which 
the  minstrel  shows  lumself  fit  laureate  to  that  **  king  of  the  wild  and  the 
beautiful,"  whose  throne  is  piled  high  and  lone  "  o'er  the  black  silent 
forest,"  and  whose  *'  bold  antlers  call  on  the  hunter  afar  with  a  haughty 
defiance,"  and  whose  feet,  that  leave  the  laggardly  gaze-hound  toiling 
behind,  *^  draw  power  from  the  touch  of  the  heath,'  as  they  touch  it  and 
no  more. 

That  in  any  one  instance  Professor  Wilson  produced  a  poem  such  as  it 
was  in  his  power  to  write,  one  may  reasonably  doubt.  He  seems  never  to 
have  screwed  his  energy  to  the  sticking-point — else  (surely  else)  he'd 
not  fail.  But  in  all  his  compositions  he  would  appear  to  have  been  very 
much  the  creature  of  impulse,  and  perhaps  loved  and  was  proud  to  have 
it  so.  Years  that  matured  the  philosophic  mind,  and  disciplined  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  being,  might  have  altered  the  case;  out  'tis  now 
futile  to  discuss  this  potential  mood.  He  said  of  himself  when  at  his 
prime,  '*  We  love  to  do  our  work  by  fits  and  starts.  We  hate  to  keep 
fiddling  away,  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  at  one  article  for  weeks.  So,  off 
with  our  coat,  and  at  it  like  a  blacksmith.  When  we  once  get  the  way 
of  it,  hand  over  hip,  we  laugh  at  Vulcan  and  all  his  Cyclops.  From  nine 
of  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  we  keep  hammering  away  at  the  metal, 
iron  or  gold,  till  we  produce  a  most  beautiful  article.  A  biscuit  and  a 
fflass  of  Madeira,  twice  or  thrice  at  the  most^ — and  then  to  a  well-won 
dinner.  In  three  days,  gentle  reader,  have  We,  Christopher  North,  often 
produced  a  whole  Magaxine — a  most  splendid  Number.  For  the  next 
three  weeks  we  were  as  idle  as  a  desert,  and  as  vast  as  an  antre — and  thus 
on  we  go,  alternately  labouring  like  an  ant,  and  relaxing,  in  the  sunny 
air,  like  a  dragon-fly,  enamoured  of  extremes ," — nor  does  he  omit  in  the 
same  breath  a  rattling  outbreak  against  '^  your  regular  people/'  smug  and 
smooth  '<  wretches,"  who  go  out  and  oome  in  to  a  minute,  and  are  well  to 
do  in  tha  world,  and  get  '<  Maga"  from  a  circulating  library  when  she  is  a 
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month  old,  and  were-  never  known  in  all  their  lives  to  make  a  party  to 
Newhaven  or  Leith  for  a  fish  dinner.  North's  prodigious  powers  .of 
speed  in  oomposition  when  the  steam  was  fairly  up,  were  proverhial;  but 
he  must  choose  his  own  when,  and  what,  and  how.  "  Does  your  body, 
sir,"  asks  the  Shepherd  in  the  fortieth  iVoc<e«, ''ever  get  wearied  wi' 
writin'?  for  as  to  your  mind,  ane  micht  as  weel  ask  if  the  ins  generaw' 
trix  Natwrm  ever  got  wearied.'*  '*  I  write,  James,  by  screeds^**  replies 
the  symposiarch  : — ''  Whenever  I  feel  the  fit  coming  on,  which  it  often 
does  about  ten  in  the  morning — never  sooner — I  encourage  it  by  a 
caulker — a  mere  nutshell,  whim  my  dear  friend,  the  English  Opium- 
eater,  would  toss  off  in  laudanum ;  as  soon  as  I  feel  there  is  no  danger  of 
a  relapse— that  my  demon  will  be  with  me  during  the  whole  day — I  order 
dinner  at  nine — shut  myself  up  within  triple  doors — and  as  I  look  at  the 
inner  one  in  its  green-baized  brass-knobbedness,  there  comes  upon  me  an 
inspiring  sense  of  security  from  all  interruption,"  &c.  In  paragraphs 
like  these,  North  may  safely  enough  stand  for  Wilson — ^the  same  way- 
ward being  whom  Mrs.  Grant  of  Lieiggan  had,  years  before,  called  ''  the 
most  provoking  creature  imaginable."  '*He  is  young,"  she  writes, 
*'  handsome,  wealthy,  witty ;  has  great  learning,  exuberant  spirits,  a  wife 
and  children  that  he  dotes  on  (circumstances  one  would  think  consolida- 
ting), and  no  vice  that  I  know,  but,  on  the  contrary,  virtuous  prin- 
ciples and  feelings.  Yet  his  wonderful  eccentricity  would  put  anybody 
but  his  wife  wild.  She,  I  am  convinced,  was  actually  made  on  purpose 
for  her  husband,  and  has  that  kind  of  indescribable  controlliag  influence 
over  him  that  Catherine  is  said  to  have  had  over  that  wonderful  savage 
the  Czar  Peter."  In  thus  illustrating  the  temperament  of  the  man,  we 
are  not  seeking  to  imply  its  essential  incompatibility  with  the  conditions 
of  high  poetic  achievement,  but  to  intimate  the  obstruction  it  presented, 
in  this  particular  case,  to  such  perseverant  toil,  self-restraint,  and  con- 
densed strength,  as  were  demanded  from  one  of  his  mettle. 

Who,  in  reading  his  verses,  would  suppose  them  to  come  firom  a  man 
so  flighty  and  wilful — from  so  many-sided  a  being,  a  latter-day  Titan, 
burly  and  hearty  as  the  Homeric  heroes  of  yore  ?  And  who,  again,  would 
suppose  it,  in  reading  his  prose  fictions — ^*  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scot- 
tish Life,"  "  The  Forresters,"  and  "  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay.*'^ 
These  tales  are  marked  by  the  same  languid  beauty  as  the  poems.^ 
Sometimes  they  are  suffused  by  a  '^  pastoral  melancholy"  touchingly  fine. 
Tenderness  and  grace  characterise  them  all.  But  there  is  a  kind  of 
intoning  accent  in  the  narrator's  voice,  which  savours  of  the  unreal,  and 
sugffests  fiitigue.  He  seems  to  indulge  unconsciously  in  falsetto.  We 
see  nis  actors  through  a  veil  of  gauze.  His  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
are  hardly  more  alive  to  us  than  are  the  Chloes  and  Strephons  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  the  pseudo-pastoral  beaux  and  belles  of  Watteau. 
The  rough  scenes  of  Scottish  life  were  seen  by  Bums,  says  Mr.  Carlyle, 
''  not  in  any  Arcadian  illusion,  but  in  the  rude  contradiction,  in  the  smoke 
and  soil  of  a  too  harsh  realify."  Wilson,  as  well  as  Bums,  was  from 
boyhood  familiar  witii  "  huts  where  poor  men  lie  :"  but  his  pictures  of 
them  are  ^'  Arcadian  illusions,"  rose-coloured  and  idealised.  Yet  a  charm 
there  is  about  some  of  these  stories  that  clings  to  memory  and  heart ; 
and  moods  of  mind  there  are  when  one  of  them  is  more  lovingly  dwelt 
upon  than  fictions  of  far  higher  and  broader  power.     '*  The  Covenanter's 
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Marriiffe  T^tsf  Ins  hrot^t  teus  to  eyes  iiriglit  wMb  ymiAi  and  dim 
with  age;  and  bmbj  hearli  luive  ImnMd  wkhin  tfaeM  at  the  tale  ef '' The 
Family  Tryet,"  Md  the  Ueod  in  then  nm  cold  ait  the  evecp  of  <'  The 
Snow-etomu" 

And  near  fhe  poor  man^s  couch  vhat  thoiigfats  arise 
^id  tearftil  prayers,  as  yon  grey  Elder  dies ! 
How  rock  and  cliff  resound  the  shepherd's  laysl 
How  earth  seems  Tocal  with  her  Makei^s  praise  1 
Whether  with  Hanaab  Lee  we  waader  slow, 
Through  the  thick  midnight  and  the  drifting  snow ; 
Or  with  lone  Margaret  every  pang  endiure. 
Which  makes  his  own  pure  heart  more  heavenly  pure. 

But  it  was  with  his  connexion  wim  Stackwtfoas  JUioffoziftB  that 
^^son's  true  fame  was  to  arise  and  culminate.  As  a  poet,  hy  eompari- 
son,  he  is  almost  unrecognised ;  as  a  novelist,  little  reii  oat  of  his  own 
country,  and  not  very  lai^ely  even  there.  But  as  Christopher  North  his 
reno¥m  is  world-wide.  No  such  inflnenee  as  his  has  heen  exercised  on 
onr  popular  periodical  literature.  In  **  Maga**  were  dis{^Ted  those 
TersatOe  talents,  that  miMiifc^d  invention,  for  which  none  but  his  dosest 
intimates  had  hitherto  given  him  credit.  As  yet  he  had  seemed  to  play 
on  one  string :  now  he  showed  himself  a  proficient  on  eoraet,  flatOi  harp, 
sackbuty  ps^tery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  musie.  Hitfierto  his  Toioe 
had  becoi  a  suboued  monstone — 

A  nebe  like  of  a  hidden  brook  in  the  leafy  mon(h  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night  singeth  a  quiet  tune : — 

niMr,  it  awelled  and  rdled  thiough  broad  ehampaigns  with  the  aevnd  of 
many  waten.  Hilherto^  aa  havd  and  stoiy-tellei*.  Us  andJeaflea  had  been 
scant  and  somewhat  listless^  Now,  as  critic,  essayist^  rhapaadiatj  his 
aodieneas  eonnted  by  tens  of  thousands,  from  Cornwall  to  CaithntM,  all 
eager  for  the  first  of  the  month  to  meet  their  old  fiiend  with  a  aew  face. 
Kaameness  had  enoe,  prodinous  ¥aiiety  maw dharaeterised  Uiib  Into  a 
nngle  article  he  would  orowd  a  profusion  of  diangefid  styles,  disounive 
thoqghts,  sudden  transitions  of  fancy, — wit,  luunour,  imafinatioa,  philo- 
sophy, logic,  rhetoffic^ — nsfleoliQBS  grave  as  Seaeca,  ba£ni^  ligiit  as 
Fkuitus.  Sneh  an  artide  is  that  intituled  <<  Old  North  and  YawM^ 
North''  (1828),  wherein  he  disoourses  on  his  own  persmme^  on  yovtSi 
and  age,  on  Us  savutering  down  Fiancas^tseet,  his  wts  to  the  £din- 
bnrgh  theatre,  his  juightsat  Ambrose's, — on  FasUon,  natinsMtlitfc  Auld 
BeAin,  Cockaigne,  Ozfosd,  the  House  of  Commons,  ihe  Evnen  Aevo- 
lutiou,  the  Sabbath-day,  the  Church  of  £nglaud,  the  Kidc  of  Seeiiland, 
the  poetry  and  pUlosephy  of  life.  Such  too  the  famous  fttpens  on 
*'  Cottages"  and  "  Streams" — studded  with  wild  conoeits,  and  bis^ht 
images,  and  touching  illusions,  aad  unbridled  fun,  and  descriptive  brau- 
iies.  Such  too  that  straoge  mingle-maqgle  of  multifaiaeus  topics  "  A 
Gknoe  oyer  Selby's  Ornithology"  (1826),— wkh  iu  etory  of  "  that  Ibolish 
Quaker"  whom  the  ravens  devoured  on  fielvellyn :  who  but  the  writer 
would  have  indited  the  imaginary  details  of  that  supper — ^the  birds  ''  all 
in  glossy  Uack  feather  coats  and  dark  grey  hreeohes,  with  waistooats 
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inclining  to  blue,  pallej-bawleying  away  at  the  UBresisting  figure  of  the 
follower  of  Fox,*'  and  getting  irrittfted  at  the  amount  of  drab  duffle,  and 
drab  broadclotl^  and  drabbish  linen,  to  be  got  rid  of  before  the  company 
coald  sit  down  comfortably  to  supper !  To  the  same  composite  order 
belong  the  '<  Hints  for  the  Holidays*'  (1826),  ''  Christmas  Dreams*'  and 
<' Christmas  Presents"  (1828),  "Christopher  in  his  Sporting  Jacket" 
(1828),  "Winter  Rhapsody"  (1830),  "The  Moors"  (1830),  "Christo- 
pher  at  the  Lakes"  (1832),  "  Christopher  on  Colonsay"  (1834),  "  Chris- 
topher among  the  Mountains"  (1838),  &c.  Some  of  the  best  of  these 
were  re-produced  in  the  selected  "  Recreations  of  Christopher  North,"  a 
few  years  since, — a  little  pruned  and  weeded,  as  was  meet  and  right. 
For  it  must  surely  be  allowed  by  the  sturdiest  of  the  Clan  North,  that 
their  Chieftain  was  often  sadly  addicted  to  whole  pages  of  twaddle — and 
that  indeed  he  was  apt  now  and  then  to  take  advantage  of  the  good- 
nature of  his  public,  by  inflicting  on  them  merciless  floods  of  vapid, 
mawkish  composition — sometimes  bubbling  with  frothy  zodomontade, 
sometimes  stagnating  in  dull  and  dreary  platitudes.  What  could  be 
expected  when  a  nn^e  man  would  charge  hims^f  with  the  prodnetion  of 
a  whole  monthly  number,  and  make  his  penmanship  the  sftaple  of  a  double 
Dumber  to  boot? 

In  refening  to  his  critical  essays,  we  may  venture  to  demur,  in  part, 
to  an  assumption  in  the  ihgt  in  his  own  maganne,  that  to  Wiison  belongs 
the  merit  of  purifying  criticism  froin  vicious  partisanship,  and  of  intro- 
ducing a  broad,  cath^c,  toleraat  spirit  into  our  literary  reviews,  freed 
for  the  first  time  from  the  prejudices  of  clique  or  political  sect  In  some 
measure  this  is  true,  and  a  noble  truth.  But  it  u  hard  to  read  certain 
criticisms  of  his  on  the  ^  Cockney"  sdiool,  and  Whig  or  Radical  Author- 
ship, without  maricing  the  distinct  influence  of  political  and  sodal  pre- 
jumce  on  his  Uteraiy  taste.  That  he  gradually  and  ngnaHy  disenthralled 
himsdf  from  such  tnunmels,  may  be  frankly  and  admiringly  conceded; 
but  frxnn  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  Compare  his  tone  towards  Leia^h 
Hunt  in  1842  with  that  in  1827.  The  Chri8t<wher  of  the  l>ieB  BarecSes 
would  have  written  very  difierentiy  from  hhn  of  the  eaify  Nc^e$  on  sudi 
poets  as  Keats  and  Shelley, — or  Keates  and  Shelly,  as  he  used  to  tipflll 
their  naoEies — (accuracy  in  nomenclature  not  being  among  his  accom- 
plishments, great  as  he  might  be  in  *^ calling  names" — ior  constantly  we 
meet  with  bits  of  heterograp)^  such  as  De  Quinoy,  Macaoley,  Keeble, 
Miss  Jewesbnry,  George  Cruicicshanks,  Thomas  Carlisle,  &c. ; — and 
Wordsworth,  it  is  said,  oflteu  expressed  his  annoyance  at  the  systematic 
perversioB  of  Grasmere  into  Grassmere).  In  unsparing  satire  and  reck- 
less invective,  Wilson  has  probably  never  been  matdied :  fairly  roused, 
he  wocM  stick  at  notlnng  in  tiie  heat  of  assadt;  whatever  bis  hand 
found  to  fling,  he  flvng  it  with  all  his  might — ^whether  paying-stone 
frtnn  the  causeway,  or  mud  from  the  kennd.  Woe  to  the  wight  whom 
he  devoted  to  the  Furies — ^to  eodmeys  and  bagmen  poetasters  all  and 
sundry,  who  well  might 

-^— cry,  Beware !  Beware! 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair?  .  .  • 
Close  your  eyes  with  qiiiverins  dread, 
For  be  on  meunMuMlew  hath  Ted, 
v2 
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and  its  inspiration  shall  be  manifest  to  your  cost  on  the  first  of  the  month. 
As  specimens  of  his  manner  in  ''  cutting  up,"  we  need  but  allude  to  his 
reviews  of  Atherstone's  Fall  of  Nineveh,  Stokes's  Lay  of  the  Desert, 
Leigh  Hunt*s  Byron  and  his  Contemporaries,  The  Age,  Michell's  Living 
Poets,  The  Man  of  Ton,  &c.,  &c.  But  after  all,  and  his  victims  knew 
it,  his  bark  was  worse  than  his  bite ;  at  least  there  was  no  venom  in  his 
tooth ;  his  abuse  was  hearty — his  denunciation  was  vehement — his  Bil- 
lingsgate was  pitched  altissimo — but  he  bore  no  malice  or  hatred  in  his 
heart,  and  anon  would  squeeze  your  hand  as  crushingly  as  he  had  just 
squeezed  your  throat. 

Being  in  a  rage  with  you  at  the  moment,  he  would  bate  no  jot  of  what- 
ever bad  thing  he  could  bring  against  you.  //  avaii  le  don  de  la  parole, 
et  ce  qui  sejouait  et  se  peignait  dans  son  esprit  ne  faisait  qiiun  bond 
sur  le  papier.  But  he  is  no  longer  remembered  by  his  lampoons  and 
philippics;  and  the  leader  of  the  Whigs  set  a  gracious  and  graceful 
example  when  he  ignored  the  heated  Tory  partisan,  and  gave  the  poet 
and  critic  a  pension.  In  the  thirty-sixth  of  the  Nodes,  North  declared, 
*'  In  the  present  state  of  this  country — I  don't  mean  to  disguise  my  sen- 
timents— the  man  who  condescends  to  pocket  either  pension  or  sinecure,  . 
unless  he  has  earned  them  by  public  service,  and  moreover  can't  live 
without  the  monev,  that  man,  be  he  high  or  low,  deserves  to  bear  any 
name  but  that  of  I'ory ;  for  that,  sir,  is  only  a  synonym  for  Patriot — and 
Patriot,  if  I  have  any  skill  in  such  affurs,  means  Honest  Man."  That 
was  in  1828,  when  as  yet  the  Whigs  were  not  in.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  in  1851,  when  the  Whigs  were  in,  the  '*old  man  eloquent" 
was  put  on  the  pension  list.  And  it  was  pleasant  in  1852  to  see  him, 
though  alas !  at  some  physical  cost  (indeed  they  say  it  was  virtually  his 
last  appearance  in  public),  make  his  way  to  the  Edinburgh  pollmg-booths, 
from  his  invalid's  retirement  at  Dalkeitn,  to  vote  for  so  thorough-paced  a 
Whig,  and  erst  so  hotly-vituperated  an  opponent,  as  Thomas  Babingtou 
Macaulay. 

Give  him,  on  the  other  hand,  a  book  to  review  which  he  really  liked, 
and  with  what  warmth  would  he  greet  it,  with  what  felicity  interpret  its 
merits !  There  are  criticisms  from  his  pen  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  our 
literature — so  richly  stored  are  they  with  original  thought,  lofty  imagina- 
tion, subtle  insight,  humorous  illustration,  generous  sympathy,  and  im- 
posing diction.  Wordsworth  found  in  him  an  expositor  genial  and 
courageous,  in  the  midst  of  a  faithless  generation.  Admirably  has  he 
commented  on  Byron— on  Moore— on  Bums.  In  passages  innumerable, 
sometimes  fragmentary,  and  sometimes  in  prolonged  detail,  he  has  dis- 
cussed as  only  genius  can  the  powers  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Thomson,  Collins,  Cowper,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Crabbe,  Heber, 
Montgomery  (James  and  Robert  both),  Bowles,  Elliott,  Motherwell. 
His  reading949  Spenser — a  long  series — enticed  many  to  read,  who  had 
contented  themselves  with  panegyrising,  the  Bard  of  Mulla.  His  viva- 
cious essays  on  Homer  were  followed  witii  keen  enjoyment  by  old  Masters 
of  Arts  and  young  misses  in  their  teens.  So  were  the  expositions  of  the 
Greek  Drama,  of  Hesiod,  &c.     And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  Noctes 
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i4iii&ronaii(»— wonderful  reperioTj  of  an  almost  ezhaustless  productive 
£M;ulty — not  unfirequentlv  offending  us  with  volleys  of  slang,  gratuitous 
coarseness^  and  intolerable  prolixity — ^but  overflowing  with  humour  so 
unctuous,  and  animated  by  a  dramatic  life  so  hearty,  and  made  the 
vehicle  of  sentiments  and  opinions  often  so  deep  and  fresh,  that  they 
make  up  a  prominent  chapter  in  the  literary  history  of  our  own  time, 
and  weU  deserve  (as  they  infallibly  would  require)  to  be  duly  weeded, 
pruned,  and  re-nroduoed — in  a  carefullv-selected  and  greatly-abridged 
form.  A  few  of  them,  perhaps,  might  be  retained  entire,  or  nearly  so : 
for  instance,  No.  39  (indudiog  a  contribution  by  Hartley  Coleridge  on 
Retzsch's  JIamlet),  a  long  twa-haunded  crack  between  r^orth  and  the 
Shepherd,  who  commonly  enough  get  on  best  tSte'd-tete;  No.  40  (barring 
the  politics  and  personahty),  in  wUch  Tickler  also  figures,  and  in  which 
occurs  the  memorable  deluge  of  ihe  Haggis,  forcing  lone  Timothy  to 
mount  the  mantelpiece,  and  North  the  shoulders  of  the  Shepherd  on  a 
chair ;  the  34th,  again,  opening  with  Hogg  and  Tickler  bathing  at  Porto- 
bello,  changing  thence  to  Mrs,  Gentle  and  Mary  in  the  Fortobello  Fly, 
and  ending  with  North  and  his  fiuniliars  in  Picardy-place ;  nor  needs  the 
35th  any  large  elimination,  being  one  of  the  finest  and  most  characteristic 
of  the  series ;  nor  the  26th,  which  begins  with  a  mnd  '<  incremation  " 
of  the  contents  of  the  Balaam  Box ; — while  we  should  stickle  for  the 
parrot,  raven,  and  starling  scene  (No.  41), — the  installation  at  Ambrose's 
of  the  English  Opium-eater,  his  philosophical  discourse,  and  his  share  in 
the  High  Jinks  of  the  club  (Nos.  48 — 50), — the  brilliant  gathering  at 
the  new  house-warming  of  Old  Ebony,  at  which,  in  addition  to  the 
habiiuisj  there  "assist''  such  notables  as  James  Ballantyne,  Macnish, 
Moir,  Watson  Gordon,  De  Quincey,  and  a  power  of  others  (No.  51), — 
some  of  the  encounters  between  the  Shepherd  and  Tickler  (as  in  No.  59), 
of  the  literary  conversaziones  (as  No.  61),  of  the  recreations  at  Altrive 
(No.  68),  and  of — but  no:  pause  we  must  somewhere,  and  why  not  here  ? 
Hartley  Coleridg^e-^some  of  whose  happiest  hours  were  spent  at 
Elleray,  and  of  whom,  dead,  Wilson  wrote,  "  Dear  Hartley !  yes,  ever 
dear  to  me!" — ^in  his  delightful  pre&ce  to  Massinger  has  said,  '^A 
collection  of  the  genuine  Noctes  (for  there  are  some  spurious,  in  which 
the  real  Christopher  had  little  or  no  concern)  would  not  only  afford  to 
future  historians  a  true  feeling  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  all 
readers  a  shoeing'horn  to  thought  or  to  laughter^  but  would  form  a  valu< 
able  addition  to  dramatic  literature.  Barring  an  occasional  irregularity 
of  plot,  they  are  perfect  specimens  of  comedy.  Indeed,  I  know  not  of 
any  comedy  in  which  actual  conversation  is  so  naturally  imitated,  without 
ever  stiffening  into  debate  or  amcAaan  oratory,  or  slipping  into  morning- 
call  twaddle.  Whatever  the  strain — whether  wit,  or  fun,  or  pathos,  or 
philosophy — it  arises  spontaneously,  as  the  tones  of  an  JSolian  harp;  you 
never  feel  that  the  party  are  met  to  discuss  anything.  One  topic  succeeds 
another,  with  the  same  apparent  casualty,  and  the  same  under-current  of 
suggestion,  as  in  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  llie  characters  are  sustained  with 
consummate  skill  and  consistency.  Christopher  North  himself  is,  per- 
haps, the  happiest  speaking  mask  smce  My  Father  Shandy  and  My 
Uncle  Toby  were  silent  (for  Elia  is  Charles  himself).  To  be  sure,  the 
compotators  have  no  bowels  for  Cockneys  or  Whigs.  Yet  I  like  their 
Toiyism,  becaose  it  is  of  the  old,  hearty,  fox-hunting,  beef  and  port 
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kidney,  such  as  B^n,  and  Shakapesre,  mud  Dick  Corbet  (pride  of  the 
laum)  would  have  chimed  in  with.  Tories,  of  the  Ambranal  sect,  under- 
stood, that  in  order  to  b#  a  gentleman  it  is  oeceasaxy  to  he  a  man,*'  The 
dramatic  individaalitj  of  the  compotfttors  is  certainly,  in  the  main,  most 
distlncdy  pronoaneed,  and  surprisingly  well  kept  up.  Wilson  plumed 
himself  upon  it :  '^  In  ^ose  divine  cudognes,  the  Noctes  Amhrosiano,'* 
he  says  (reviewing  Davy's  Salmonkty  where  the  interloeutors  have  no 
individuality  at  all))  ^'  you  could  not  change  the  name  of  one  speaker  for 
another,  even  for  one  retort  courteous,  or  quip  modest,  without  the  mis- 
nomer being  instandy  detected  by  the  didlest  ear/'  The  scope  of  the 
Dies  Borealea  may  preclude  the  same  felicitous  effect;  at  any  rate  it  is  no 
longer  patent  in  the  graver  debates  in  which  to  Hogg,  and  Tickler,  and 
MuUion,  have  succeeded  Seward,  and  Buller,  and  Talboys.  Alas !  though, 
that  the  Diea  should  so  soon  have  finished  their  course.  How  grate^Hy 
welcome  they  were;  and  how  cordially  we  looked  forward  to  each  new 
session  of  Christopher  under  Canvass,  and  to  a  prolonged  continuance  of 
the  series.  They  were  worthy  of  (lie  ripe,  yet  green  old  age  which  had 
haunted  Ambrose's  in  its  prime  : — sobered,  solemnised,  saddened — "  but 
that  not  much" — mellow  with  rich  but  unusual  tints,  with  the  soft  western 
glow  c€  a  large  soul's  sunset.  Who  would  have  thought  the  two  last  of 
all  were  penned  by  a  hand  trembling  with  paralysis,  and  almost  illegible 
to  the  compositor/  though  so  readily  perused  by  his  friends  and  students. 
In  reading  them  we  were  reminded  of  the  elder  Humboldt's  saying,  *<  I 
have  always  contemplated  old  age  as  a  more  pleasing,  more  ohaanming 
period  of  life  than  youth  ;  and  now  that  I  have  reached  this  term  of  life, 
i  find  my  expeotations  almost  surpassed  by  the  reality.  .  .  .  Meditation 
becomes  purer,  stronger,  and  more  continuous."  The  meditative  charac- 
ter of  the  Dies  is  full  of  winning  tenderness  and  manly  strength  com- 
bined; the  buoyant,  often  boisterous  spirits  of  midnight  revelries  have 
been  toned  down,  and  chastened,  and  a  little  dulled— as  became  one  who 
felt  A«t^  in  his  own  case,  '17  NY3C  frpocVo^,  '17  dc  'HMEPA  fjyyui€v. 
Highly  therefore  we  priie  these  the  last  records  of  his  literary  career— 
to  which  we  may  apply  Knes  of  his,  and  call  them 

—  Dats  diyine, 
Closing  on  Nights  diviner  still,  that  leave 
New  treasures  to  augment  th*  unbounded  store 
Of  golden  thoughts,  and  fimcies  squandered  free 
As  dewdrops  by  the  morn. 

An  Evening  in  Fumess  Abbey  (1829). 

Pnrfessor  Wilson  had  well-nigh  fulfilled  his  threescore  years  and  ten 
when  he  died.  By  man's  prevision,  he  might,  with  his  constitution,  have 
been  expected  to  reach  fourscore,  without  his  strength  even  then  being 
labour  and  aonow.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
he  pkyfally  canvassed  the  term  of  hunuin  life,  and  declared  the  limit  of 
threeacore  and  ten  to  be  '*  quite  hmr  enough."  '^  If  a  man,"  said  he^ 
'*'  wiU  but  be  busy,  and  not  idle  away  his  time,  he  may  do  wonders  within 

that  period Let  us  die  at  a  moderate  age,  and  be  thankful. 

Why  this  vatn  long^ing  for  longevity?  Why  seek  to  rob  human  life  of 
its  melancholy  moral---namely,  its  shortness?'*  And  aeain,  elsewhere^ 
but  in  the  same  year :  '<  Oh !  who  can  complain  of  the  shortness  of 
human  life  that  can  le-travdi  all  the  windings,  and  wanderings,  and  mazes 


^  ifaat  his  feet  have  trodden  Mce  ihn  fiupAest  back  hoar  at  which  memoiy 

-'^  pauses?" — and  after  pasnonatdy  lecaHiiig^  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  those 

""'  few  jearsi  ''  which  we  bow  call  transitory,  but  wlach  ^r  Boyhood  felt  as 

~      ■  if  they  would  be  enAeas^-r-aod  the  season  ef  youth,  "  with  its  insupport- 

■    '•  able  sunshine,  and  its  nia^ficent  storms/' — ^and  that  meridian  Life, 

^  I  which  '^  seems,  now  that  it  is  gone,  to  have  been  of  a  thousand  years'' — 

^  '■r  he  adds :  '^  Is  it  gone  ?     Its  skirts  are  yet  hovering  on  the  horizon — and 

I  is  there  yet  another  Life  destined  for  us?     That  Life  which  we  fear  to 

—  face — Age,  Old  Age  ?     Four  dreams  within  a  dream,  and  then  we  may 

awake  in  Heaven  I"     The  ioar  dxeams  are  over  now,  and  we  trust  the 

waking  is  as  he  wooldhaive  it.     la  that  trust,  and  awed  by  the  associa- 

-  tions  it  excites,  we  shrink  from  diseussing  what  some  of  his  critics  are 

_  disputing  about — via.,  Ae  measure  of  his  fidelity  in  doing  the  earthly 

>  .  work  appointed  him. 

He  his  worldly  task  has  done, 
Home  is  gone,  and  ta*en  his  wages. 

It  is  for  his  Taskmaster  to  decide,  and  for  none  other,  whether  he  did  it 
^  all  as  in  his  Taskmaster's  eye.    fVe  can  but  murmur  over  his  graven  firom 

— .  the  same  sylvan  chant. 

Fear  not  slander,  cenaure  rash  ; 
Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan 

Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  I 
Nothing  ill  come  near  thee ! 
Qiriet  consummation  have ; 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave! 

Prolix  as  our  prosing  has  been,  we  have  omitted  many  points  to 
which  allusion  was  proposed.  Bat  there  will  be  a  Biography  ere  long, 
we  presume,  that  ought iohB  passingly  rich  in  interest ;  and  until  its  ap- 
pearance the  reader  wiDy  witooat  mueh  pressing,  aUow  us  to  defer  any 
further  discourse. 


THE  REVEILLEE. 

BX  MBS»  ACTON  TXHDAL. 

ROVSE  tliee !  life  is  diuly  dying. 

By  the  pulses  in  thy  heart 
Thou  eaast  feei  the  aeeoada  flying, 

Thoa  sMujrst  eoimt  then  aa  they  part 

Over  Time's  deep  solemn  oceaa 
Currents  flow  that  bear  our  fate, 

Launch  thee  on  the  favouring  motion. 
Thou  art  lost  if  then  too  late. 

When  thine  angel,  ever  waking, 
Stirs  the  hidden  springs  for  thee. 

Hail  and  seize  the  brightly  breaking 
Tide  and  opportunity ! 


no  Prqfb$mr  ffHum. 

In  the  oner  budc  the  ousel  lUtiog 

Hath  heerd  her  steps,  and  awa^  is  flitdiig 

Frmo  stone  to  stone,  as  she  ghdes  alon^ 

And  then  sinks  in  the  stream  with  a  broken  so^g. 

The  bpwin^,  fearless  of  his  nest, 

Stands  looking  aronnd  with  his  delicate  crest ; 

Ftfr  «  love-lilM  joy  is  in  his  ciy, 

Aa  lie  wheeb  and  darts  and  gmnoea  by. 

U  the  heron  asleep  on  the  silyeiy  s«nd 
Of  his  little  lake  ?    Lo !  lus  wings  expand 
As  a  dreamy  thought,  and  withouten  dread 
Cloud-like  ne  floats  o'er  the  maiden's  bead. 
She  looks  to  the  birch-wood  glade,  and  lo ! 
There  is  browsing  there  the  mountain  roe. 
Who  lifts  up  her  gende  eyes,  nor  no?es. 
As  on  glides  the  form  whoai  all  nature  lofes. 
Haying  spent  in  heayeo  ao  hour  of  mirth. 
The  krk  drops  down  to  the  dewy  earth. 
And  a  silence  smooths  his  yearning  breast 
In  the  gentle  fold  of  his  lowly  nest ; 
The  linnet  takes  np  the  hymn,  unseen 
In  the  yellow  broom,  or  the  bracken  green  ; 
And  now,  as  the  morning  hours  are  glowing 
From  the  hill-side  cots  the  cocks  are  crowing 
And  the  shepherd's  dog  is  barking  shrill 
From  the  mist  fast  risins  from  the  hill. 
And  the  shepherd's  selffwith  locks  of  grey, 
Hath  bless'd  the  maiden  on  her  way  1 
And  now  she  sees  her  own  dear  flock 
On  a  yerdant  mound  beneath  the  rock, 
All  close  together  in  beauty  and  love. 
Like  the  small  fair  clouds  in  heayen  above, 
And  her  innocent  soul,  at  the  peaceful  sight. 
Is  swimming  o^er  with  a  still  delight — MiA  and  Nora. 

Another  tender  passage  of  tearfni  zetroqpeet  and  meek  longing  fol- 
lows : 

Magdalinb Sweet  Rydal  Jafce  I 

Am  I  again  to  yisit  thee  ?  to  hear 

Thy  glad  w&vas  murmuringall  around  ny  soul  ? 

IsABSL.    Methinks  I  see  us  in  a  cheerful  group 
Walking  along  the  margin  of  tiie  hay« 
Where  our  looe  summer-house—- 
Magd.    Sweet  mossy  cell  1 

So  cool — ^so  shady — silent  and  composed! 

A  constant  evening  full  of  gentle  dreams! 

Where  Joy  was  felt  like  sadness,  and  our  giief 

A  melaadioly  pleasant  to  be  borne. 

Hath  the  green  linnet  built  her  nest  this  spring 

In  her  own  rose-bush  near  the  quiet  door  r 

Bright  solitary  bird !  she  oft  will  miss 

Her  human  friends ;  our  orchard  now  must  be 

A  wilderness  of  sweets,  by  none  beloved. 

IsABBL.    One  blessed  week  would  soon  restore  its  beauty, 
Were  we  at  home.    Nature  can  work  no  wrongs 
The  very  weeds  how  lovely  1  the  confusion 
Doth  speak  of  breezes,  sunshine,  and  the  dew. 
Hagd.    I  hear  the  murmuring  of  a  thousand  bees 
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la  that  bright  odmoui  honeysuckle  wall 
That  oooe  eDclosad  the  kiapptest  family 
That  ever  lived  beneath  the  blessed  skies. 
Where  is  that  family  now  ?    O  Isabel, 
1  feel  my  soul  descending  to  the  grave. 
And  all  these  loveliest  rural  images 
Fade,  like  waves  breaking  on  a  dreary  shore ! 
Etcu  now  I  see  a  stream  of  sunslrtne  bathing 
The  bright  moes- roses  round  our  parlour  window! 
Oh,  were  we  sitting  in  that  room  once  morel 
Magd.    *Twould  seem  inhuman  to  be  happy  there, 

And  both  my  parents  dead.     How  could  I  walk 
On  what  I  used  to  call  my  father*s  walk. 
He  in  his  grave!  or  look  upon  that  tree. 
Each  year  so  full  of  blossoms  or  of  fruit. 
Planted  hy  my  mother,  and  her  holy  oane 
Gimven  on  its  stem  by  mine  own  idant  hands ! 

OtyofikePlagm. 

Wonld  not  the  memory  of  this  passage,  and  its  local  associations,  bring, 
in  after  days,  the  tear  into  the  eye  of  tiie  sometiaa  master  of  Elleray  ? 
One  more  extract — this  time  in  blank  verse  : 

....    It  was  that  hour 
When  Gloanhig  coaaes  on  hand  in  tiaod  with  Night, 
Like  dark  twin-sisters,  and  the  fairer  Day 
Is  loath  to  disappear;  when  all  three  meet, 
Gloaming,  and  Da^,  and  Night,  with  dewdrops  crown'd* 
And  veil'd,  half-veil'd,  each  with  her  shadowy  hair ; 

....    When  all  three  meet 
In  the  uncertain  dimness  of  tlie  sky. 
Each  with  a  beauty  of  her  own  combined 
Into  harmonious  colouring,  like  a  tune 
Suog  by  three  angel  voices,  up  in  heaves. 
Unto  tne  rapt  ear  of  the  listening  earth. 

.    •    .    •    In  such  an  hoar 
Some  pensive  passage  in  our  Book  of  Life, 
Restored  to  its  original  characters. 
Gleams  on  our  eyes  again,  until  we  wish, 
In  love  and  pity  for  tne  yeamed-fbr  dead. 
So  passionate  our  desolate  spirit's  throes» 
That  we  had  ne*er  been  born,  or  even  now 
Were  with  th'  invisible  in  weal  or  woe 
To  all  eternity  !  An  Eveaing  in  Fumm  Aih^. 

The  ^  Isle  of  Palms"  is  pfobablv  the  most  ImnriAat  and  lidiljp^ 
odoored  of  Wilson's  poems — ^the  spilth  of  lavish  fSuicy  in  its  yoimg  Ma^ 
moon.  The  *^  City  of  the  Plague^''  had  the  poet  introduoed  that  olgee» 
tive  power  of  which  in  proee  ho  proved  himself  master,  might  have  hem 
wonderfblly  striking ;  but  as  it  is,  the  objective  intereat  is  feeble,  and 
ihose  details  snggested  by  the  story,  which  might  bo  easily  have  been 
made  even  too  appalling,  are,  in  reality,  too  mueh  toned  down  to  answer 
liieir  end.  Soutdey  was  shocked  at  Wilson's  choiee  of  such  a  sobjeet  aA 
aU :  ^'  Sm-ely  it  is  out-Germanising  the  Germans,"  he  writes,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Wynn.  **  It  is  like  bringing  rack,  wheels,  and  pincers  upon  the 
etwa  to  excite  pathos.  No  doubt  but  a  very  pathetic  tragedy  might  be 
imtlen  upon  ^  the  Chamber  of  the  Amputation/  catting  £6r  the  atone,  or 
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In  the  oner  budc  the  ousel  iktiDg 

Hath  heerd  her  steps,  andawa^  is  flitting 

Frmo  stone  to  stone,  as  she  ghdes  along. 

And  then  sinks  in  the  stream  with  a  broken  so^g. 

The  lajywin^,  feariets  of  his  nest, 

tStaadt  looking  around  with  his  delicate  erest ; 

Ftff  a  love-lilM  joy  is  in  his  cry, 

Aa  be  wheeb  and  darts  and  gbnoea  by. 

h  the  heron  asleep  on  the  silvery  sand 
Of  his  little  kke  ?    Lo !  Ids  wings  expand 
As  a  dreamy  thought,  and  withouten  dread 
Cloud-like  he  floats  o'er  the  maiden's  head. 
She  looks  to  the  birch-wood  glade,  and  lo ! 
There  is  browsing  there  the  mountain  roe. 
Who  lifts  up  her  jpientle  eyes,  nor  moves. 
As  on  glides  the  form  whoai  all  nature  loTes. 
Having  spent  in  heaven  ao  hour  of  mirth. 
The  krk  drops  down  to  the  dewy  earth, 
And  a  silence  smooths  his  yearning  breast 
In  the  gentle  fold  of  his  lowly  nest ; 
The  linnet  takes  tip  the  hymn,  unseen 
In  the  yellow  broom,  or  the  bracken  green  ; 
And  now,  as  the  moniing  hours  are  glowing 
From  the  hill-side  cots  the  cocks  are  crowing 
And  the  shepherd's  dog  is  barking  shrill 
From  the  mist  fast  rising  from  the  hill, 
And  the  shepherd's  selffwith  locks  of  grey, 
Hath  bless'd  the  maiden  on  her  way  1 
And  now  she  sees  her  own  dear  flock 
On  a  verdant  mound  beneath  the  rock, 
All  close  together  in  beauty  and  love. 
Like  the  small  fair  clouds  in  heaven  above, 
And  her  innocent  soul,  at  the  peaceful  sight. 
Is  swimming  o*er  with  a  still  delist — &Uh  and  Nora. 

lows; 


Is  swimming  o*er  with  a  still  delist — &Uh  and  Nora. 

Another  tender  passage  of  tearfni  zetroqpeet  and  meek  longing  i 
)W8 : 


Magdalbni Sweet  Rydal  Jafce  I 

Am  I  again  to  visit  thee  ?  to  bear 

Thy  glad  waves  murmuringall  around  ny  soul  ? 

IsABSL.    Methinks  I  see  us  in  a  cheerful  group 
Walking  along  the  margin  of  tlie  hay« 
Where  our  iooe  summer-house—- 
Maod.    Sweet  mossy  cell  I 

So  cool — ^so  shady — sHent  and  composed  I 

A  constant  evening  full  of  gentle  dreams! 

Where  Joy  was  felt  like  sadness,  and  our  giief 

A  neUadioly  pleasant  to  be  borne. 

Hath  the  green  linnet  built  her  nest  this  spring 

In  her  own  rose-bush  near  the  quiet  door  r 

Bright  solitary  bird  I  she  oft  will  miss 

Her  human  friends ;  our  orchard  now  must  be 

A  wilderness  of  sweets,  by  none  beloved. 

Isabel.     One  blessed  week  would  soon  restore  its  beauty, 
Were  we  at  home.     Nature  can  work  no  wrongs 
The  very  weeds  how  lovely  1  the  confusion 
Doth  speak  of  breezes,  sunshine,  and  the  dew. 
Hagd.    I  hear  the  mnrmuring  of  a  thousand  bees 
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In  that  bright  odoroia  lieneystickle  wall 
That  oooe  enclosad  the  Imppiest  family 
That  ever  lived  beneath  the  blessed  skies. 
Where  is  that  family  now  ?    O  Isabel, 
I  feel  my  soul  descending  to  the  grave, 
And  all  these  loveliest  rural  imaees 
Fade,  like  waves  breaking  on  a  dreary  shore ! 
Even  now  I  see  a  stream  of  suoahine  bathing 
The  bright  moes-roses  round  our  parlour  wbdow! 
Oh,  were  we  sitting  in  that  room  once  morel 
Maod.    *Twould  seem  inhuman  to  be  happy  there, 

And  both  my  parents  dead.     How  could  I  walk 
On  what  I  used  to  call  my  father's  walk. 
He  in  his  grave!  or  look  upon  that  tree. 
Each  year  so  full  of  blossoms  or  of  fruit. 
Planted  \sy  my  mother,  and  her  holy  name 
Graven  on  its  stem  by  mine  own  injGint  hands ! 

Cii^oftkePlagm. 

Would  not  the  memory  of  this  passage,  and  its  local  associations,  bring, 
in  after  days,  the  tear  into  the  eye  of  the  aometioa  master  of  Elleraj? 
One  more  extract — this  time  in  blank  verse  : 

....    It  was  that  hour 
Whan  Gkammg  comes  on  hand  in  hand  widi  Night, 
Like  dark  twin-sisters,  and  the  fairer  Day 
Is  loath  to  disappear;  when  all  three  meet, 
Gloaming,  and  Ua^,  and  Night,  with  dewdrops  crown'd« 
And  veil'd,  half-veil'd,  each  with  her  shadowy  hair ; 

....    When  all  three  meet 
In  the  uncertain  dimness  of  die  sky, 
Each  with  a  beauty  of  her  own  combined 
Into  harmonious  colouring,  like  a  tune 
Sung  by  three  angel  voices,  up  in  heaven. 
Unto  tne  rapt  ear  of  the  listening  earth. 

.    •    .    •    In  such  an  hoar 
Some  pensive  passage  in  our  Book  of  Life, 
Restored  to  iu  origmal  characters. 
Gleams  on  our  eyes  again,  until  we  wish. 
In  love  and  pity  for  tne  yeamed*fbr  dead. 
So  passionate  our  desolate  spirit's  throes. 
That  we  had  ne*er  been  born,  or  even  now 
Were  with  th*  invisible  in  weal  or  woe 
To  all  eternity  !  An  Evening  in  Fum^n  ^6^. 

The  ^  Isle  <»f  Palms"  is  pfobablv  the  most  luxoriAat  and  lidily^ 
edoored  of  Wilson's  poems — ^the  spilth  of  lavish  fancy  in  its  young  Ma^ 
inoon.  The  **  City  of  the  Flagne^''  had  the  poet  introduced  that  ofcjee^ 
live  power  of  which  in  proee  he  proved  himself  master,  might  have  bMn 
wonaerfblly  striking ;  but  as  it  is,  the  objective  intereat  is  feeble,  and 
ihose  details  eoggested  by  the  story,  which  might  bo  easily  have  been 
made  even  too  appalling,  are,  in  reality,  too  mueh  toned  down  to  answer 
liieir  end.  Southey  was  shocked  at  Wilson's  choiee  of  sudi  a  anbject  aA 
aU :  **  Svrely  it  is  out-Germanising  the  Germans,"  he  writes,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Wynn.  ^  It  is  like  brineing  rack,  wheels,  and  pinoere  upon  tho 
«ti^  to  excite  mthos.  No  doubt  bat  a  very  pathetio  tragedy  might  be 
imtten  upon  '  tne  Chamber  of  the  Amputation/  cutting  m  the  stone,  or 
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In  the  oiier  budE  the  ouzel  iktiog 

Hath  heerd  her  steps,  and  awaj  is  flitdog 

From  stone  to  stone,  as  she  glides  along. 

And  then  sinks  in  the  stream  with  a  broken  so^g. 

Tbe  lapwing,  fearless  of  his  nest, 

Stands  looking  around  with  bis  delicate  erest ; 

For  m  love-lilM  joy  is  m  bis  cry, 

Aa  be  wbeeb  and  darts  and  ghnoas  by. 

Is  the  heron  asleep  oa  the  silvery  sand 
Of  his  little  lake  ?    Lo!  his  wings  expand 
As  a  dreamy  thought,  and  withouten  dread 
Cloud-like  be  floats  o'er  the  maiden's  head. 
She  looks  to  the  birch-wood  glade,  and  lo ! 
There  is  browsing  there  the  mountain  roe. 
Who  lifts  up  her  centle  eyes,  nor  moves. 
As  on  glides  the  tons  wiiom  all  nature  loves. 
Having  spent  in  heaven  an  hour  of  mirthi 
The  lark  drops  down  to  the  dewy  earth, 
And  a  silence  smooths  his  yearning  breast 
In  the  gentle  fold  of  his  lowly  nest ; 
The  linnet  takes  up  the  hymn,  unseen 
In  the  yellow  broom,  or  the  bracken  men  ; 
And  now,  as  the  morning  hours  are  glowing 
From  the  hill-side  cots  the  cocks  are  crowin]^ 
And  the  shepherd's  dog  is  barking  shrill 
From  the  mist  fast  risine  from  the  hill. 
And  the  shepherd's  selfTwith  locks  of  grey, 
Hath  bless'd  the  maiden  on  her  way  I 
And  now  she  sees  her  own  dear  flock 
On  a  verdant  mound  beneath  the  rock, 
All  close  together  in  beauty  and  love. 
Like  the  small  fair  clouds  in  heaven  above, 
And  her  innocent  soul,  at  the  peaceful  sight, 
Is  swimming  o'er  with  a  still  delight — mHA  and  Nora. 

Anoliher  tender  passage  of  teacfal  ietroq>«ot  and  meek  longing  fol- 
lows : 

MAonALBNB Sweet  Rydal  Jake  f 

Am  I  again  to  visit  thee  ?  to  hear 
Thy  glad  waves  murmuringall  around  ny  soul  ? 
IsABBL.    Methinks  I  see  us  in  a  cheerful  group 
Walking  along  the  margin  of  tlie  bay. 
Where  our  looe  summer-house—-^ 

Mago.    Sweet  mossy  cell  1 

80  cool — ^so  shady — silent  and  composed  t 
A  constant  evenuig  full  of  gentle  dreams! 
Wheve  joy  was  felt  like  sadness,  and  our  grief 
A  melancboly  pleasant  to  be  borne. 
Hath  the  green  linnet  built  her  nest  this  spring 
In  her  own  rose-bush  near  the  quiet  door  ? 
Bright  solitary  bird !  she  oft  will  miss 
Her  human  friends ;  our  orchard  now  must  be 
A  wilderness  of  sweets,  by  none  beloved. 
IsABBL.     One  blessed  week  would  soon  restore  its  beaoty, 
Were  we  at  home.    Nature  can  work  no  wrongs 
The  very  weeds  how  lovely  1  the  confusion 
Doth  speak  of  breeaes,  sunshine,  and  the  dew. 

Maoo.    I  hear  the  munnuriog  of  a  thousand  bees 
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In  that  bright  odoroui  booeysuckle  wall 
That  ODoe  enclased  the  happiett  family 
That  ever  lived  beneath  the  blessed  skies. 
Where  is  that  family  now  ?    O  Isabel, 
I  feel  my  soul  descending  to  the  grave. 
And  all  these  loveliest  rural  imases 
Fade,  liice  waves  breaking  on  a  <&eary  shore ! 
Even  now  I  see  a  stream  of  suDslnne  bathing 
The  bright  moss-roaes  round  our  parlour  willow! 
Oh,  were  we  sitting  in  that  room  once  morel 
Magd.    ^Twould  seem  inhuman  to  be  happy  there. 

And  both  my  parents  dead.     How  could  I  walk 
On  what  I  used  to  call  my  father*8  walk. 
He  in  his  grave !  or  look  upon  that  tree. 
Each  year  so  full  of  blossoms  or  of  fruit, 
Planted  by  my  mother,  and  her  holy  name 
Graven  on  its  stem  by  mine  own  infitnt  hands ! 

Ci^of(keF\agm- 

Would  not  the  memory  of  this  passage,  and  its  local  associationa,  bring, 
in  after  days,  the  tear  into  the  eye  of  Sie  aometinie  master  of  Elleray  ? 
One  more  extract — this  time  in  blank  verse  : 

....    It  was  timt  hour 
When  Gloaming  comas  on  hand  in  liand  with  Night, 
Like  dark  twin-sistem,  and  the  fairer  Day 
Is  loath  to  disappear;  when  all  three  meet. 
Gloaming,  and  Da^,  and  Night,  with  dewdrops  crown'd« 
And  veil'd,  half-veird,  each  with  her  shadowy  hair ; 

....    When  all  three  meet 
In  the  uncertam  dimness  of  tiie  sky. 
Each  with  a  beauty  of  her  own  combined 
Into  harmonious  colouring,  like  a  tune 
Sung  by  three  angel  voices,  up  in  heaven. 
Unto  the  rapt  ear  of  the  listening  earth. 

.    •    .    •     In  such  an  hoar 
Some  pensive  passage  in  our  Book  of  Life, 
Restored  to  its  original  characters, 
GleaoM  on  our  eyes  again,  until  we  wish. 
In  love  and  pity  for  the  yeamed^for  dead. 
So  passionate  our  desolate  spirit's  throes* 
Thai  we  had  ne*er  been  born,  or  even  now 
Were  with  th'  invisible  in  weal  or  woe 
To  all  eternity  !  An  Evening  in  Fumeu  Aib$y. 

The  ^  Isle  of  Palms"  is  probably  the  most  luzoriAnt  and  richljr^ 
edooied  of  Wilson's  poems — ^the  spilth  of  lavish  ftncy  in  its  young  Miaj^ 
aaoon.  The  ^  City  of  the  Flagne,"  had  the  poet  introduoed  that  ohjee» 
tive  nower  of  which  in  prose  he  proved  himself  master,  might  have  been 
wonderfoUy  striking ;  but  as  it  is,  the  objective  interest  is  feeble,  and 
ihose  details  snggMted  by  the  story,  which  might  ao  easily  have  been 
made  even  too  appalling,  are,  in  refuity,  too  mueh  toned  down  to  anewer 
liieir  end.  Sonthey  was  shocked  at  Wilson's  ehoiee  of  such  a  anhject  at 
all :  **  Sorely  it  is  out-Germanising  the  Germans,"  he  writes,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Wjnn.  ^  It  is  like  brineing  rack,  wheels,  and  pinoers  u^n  die 
et^ge  to  exdte  pathos.  No  doubt  bat  a  very  pathetic  tragedy  might  be 
written  upon  *  toe  Chamber  of  the  Ampntation/  catting  £or  the  etoae^  or 
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In  the  oiier  budE  the  ouzel  sktiog 

Hath  heerd  her  steps,  andawaj  is  flitting 

From  stone  to  stone,  as  she  glides  along. 

And  then  sinks  in  the  stream  with  a  broken  ao^g. 

Tbe  lapwing,  fearless  of  his  nest, 

Stands  looking  around  with  bis  ddicate  erest ; 

For  m  knre-like  joy  is  m  his  cry, 

Am  be  wheeb  and  darts  and  gfamoaa  by. 

Is  the  heron  asleep  on  the  silvery  sand 
Of  his  little  lake  ?    Lo!  his  wiogi  expand 
As  a  dreamy  thought,  and  withouten  dread 
Cloud-like  be  floats  o'er  the  maiden's  head. 
She  looks  to  the  birch-wood  glade,  and  lo ! 
There  is  browsing  there  the  mountain  roe. 
Who  lifU  up  her  gentle  eyes,  nor  moves. 
As  on  glides  the  tons  wiiom  all  nature  loves. 
Having  spent  in  heaven  an  hour  of  mirth. 
The  krk  drops  down  to  the  dewy  earthi 
And  a  silence  smooths  his  yearning  breast 
In  the  gentle  fold  of  his  lowly  nest ; 
The  linnet  takes  np  the  hymn,  unseen 
In  the  yellow  broom,  or  the  bracken  green  ; 
And  now,  as  the  morning  hours  are  glowing 
From  the  hill-side  cots  the  cocks  are  crowii^ 
And  the  shepherd's  dog  is  barking  shrill 
From  the  mist  fast  rising  from  the  hill. 
And  the  shepherd's  selfTwith  locks  of  grey, 
Hath  bless'd  the  maiden  on  her  way  1 
And  now  she  sees  her  own  dear  flock 
On  a  verdant  mound  beneath  the  rock. 
All  close  together  in  beauty  and  love, 
Dke  the  small  fair  clouds  in  heaven  above, 
And  her  innocent  soul,  at  the  peaceful  sight, 
Is  swimming  oVr  with  a  still  delight. — ]MiA  and  Nora. 

Another  tender  passage  of  teacfal  ietroq>«ot  and  meek  longing  fol- 
lows: 

Magdalsnb Sweet  Rydal  Jake  I 

Am  I  again  to  visit  thee  ?  to  hear 
Thy  glad  waves  murmuringall  around  my  soul  ? 
IsABBL.    Methinks  I  see  us  in  a  cheerful  group 
Walking  along  the  margin  of  the  bay« 
Where  our  looe  summer-house—-^ 

Magd.    Sweet  mossy  cell  1 

8o  cool — so  shady — silent  and  composed  t 
A  constant  evening  AiU  of  gentle  dreams! 
Wheve  joy  was  felt  like  sadness,  and  our  grief 
A  melancboly  pleasant  to  be  borne. 
Hath  the  green  linnet  built  her  nest  this  mring 
In  her  own  rose-bush  near  the  quiet  door  r 
Bright  soliur^r  bird  1  she  oft  will  miss 
'  Her  human  friends ;  our  orchard  now  must  be 
A  wilderness  of  sweets,  by  none  beloved. 
IsABBL.     One  blessed  week  would  soon  restore  its  beaoty. 
Were  we  at  home.     Nature  can  work  no  wrong# 
The  very  weeds  how  lovely  1  the  confusion 
Doth  speak  of  breeaes,  sunshine,  and  the  dew. 

Maod,    I  hear  the  mttrmuriog  of  a  thousand  bees 
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In  that  bright  odoroui  booeysttckle  wall 
That  oDoe  encloMd  the  liappiett  ^milv 
That  ever  ]ived  beneath  the  blessed  skies. 
Where  is  that  family  now  ?    O  Isabel, 
I  feel  my  soul  descending  to  the  grave. 
And  all  these  loveliest  rural  imases 
Fade,  like  waves  breaking  on  a  <&eary  shore ! 
Even  now  I  see  a  stream  of  sunsirine  bathing 
The  bright  moss-roaes  round  our  parlour  window! 
Ohf  were  we  sitting  in  that  room  once  morel 
Magd.    ^Twould  seem  inhuman  to  be  happy  there. 

And  both  my  parents  dead.     How  could  I  walk 
On  what  I  used  to  call  my  father's  walk. 
He  in  his  grave!  or  look  upon  that  tree. 
Each  year  so  full  of  blossoms  or  of  fruit, 
Planted  by  my  mother,  and  her  holy  naaie 
Graven  on  its  stem  by  mine  own  infitnt  hands  I 

Ci^of(keF\agm- 

Would  not  the  memory  of  this  passage,  and  its  local  associations,  bring, 
in  after  days,  the  tear  into  the  eye  of  Sie  sometime  master  of  Elleray? 
One  more  extract — this  time  in  blank  verse  : 

.    «    .    .    It  was  that  hour 
When  Gloamhig  comes  on  hand  in  hand  with  Night, 
Like  dark  twin-sistem,  and  the  fairer  Day 
Is  loath  to  disappear;  when  all  three  meet. 
Gloaming,  and  Da^,  and  Night,  with  dewdrops  crown'd« 
And  veil'd,  half-veil'd,  each  with  her  shadowy  hair ; 

....    When  all  three  meet 
In  the  uneertam  dimness  of  the  sky, 
Each  with  a  beauty  of  her  own  combined 
Into  harmonious  colouring,  like  a  tune 
Sung  by  three  angel  voices,  up  in  heaven* 
Unto  the  rapt  ear  of  the  listening  earth. 

.    •    .    •     In  such  an  hoar 
Some  pensive  passa|e  in  our  Book  of  Life, 
Restored  to  its  original  characters, 
GleaiM  on  our  eyes  aoain,  until  we  wish, 
In  love  and  pity  for  the  yeamed*for  dead. 
So  passionate  our  desolate  spirit's  throes* 
Thai  we  had  ne*er  been  born,  or  even  now 
Were  with  th'  invisible  in  weal  or  woe 
To  all  eternity  !  An  Evening  in  Furnen  Aibey. 

The  ^  Isle  of  Palms"  is  probably  the  most  luzoriAnt  and  xichljr^ 
eolomed  of  Wilson's  poems — ^tbe  spilth  of  lavish  ftncy  in  its  young  Maj* 
aaoon.  The  *^  City  of  the  Flagne,''  had  the  poet  introduoed  that  objee» 
tive  nower  of  which  in  prose  he  proved  himself  master,  might  have  been 
wonderfully  striking ;  but  as  it  is,  the  objective  interest  ia  feeble,  and 
ihose  details  snggMted  hj  the  story,  which  might  ao  easily  have  been 
made  even  too  appalling,  are,  in  reuity,  too  mueh  toned  down  to  anawer 
tiieir  end.  Souuiey  was  shocked  at  Wilson's  ohoiee  of  such  a  anlject  al 
all :  **  Sorely  it  is  out-Germanising  the  Germans,"  he  writes,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Wjnn.  ^  It  is  like  brineing  rack,  wheels,  and  pinoers  u^n  die 
ttage  to  excite  pathos.  No  doubt  bat  a  very  pathetic  tragedy  might  be 
written  upon  ^  toe  Chamber  of  the  Ampntation/  ontting  fiw  the  etone^  or 
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fully  examine  their  palms,  a  microscope  to  his  eye ;  now,  without  the 
microscope,  he  would  study  the  cards  on  the  table.  Presently  he  laid  the 
glass  down,  and  looked  in  Cicely's  face.  The  other  two  stood  in  silence, 
amusement  and  contempt  on  the  countenance  of  Florence  Erskine. 

"  You  need  not  have  troubled  yourself  to  come  here,"  he  began 
abruptly,  addressmg  Cicely,  "  for  I  can  tell  you  little  more  than  you 
already  know." 

'<  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  stammered,  involuntarily :  and  he  re- 
sumed. 

'^  Your  course  will  be  marked  with  no  event  of  sufficient  moment  to  be 
set  forth  here :  neither  of  joys  nor  sorrows.  As  a  ship  sails  calmly  along 
a  smooth  sea,  so  will  you  pass  peacefully  down  the  stream  of  your  maiden 
life,  until  its  race  shall  be  run." 

*'  But  who  will  be  my  husband  ?''  inquired  the  eager  Cicely. 

"  You  will  never  marry,"  he  returned.  *'  You  had  a  chance  once,  and 
you  threw  it  away.     You  will  never  have  another." 

Georgianna  stared  in  amazement  and  disbelief  at  the  joke  of  Cicely*8 
having  received  an  offer,  and  refected  it.  But  look  at  Cicely — at  her 
glowing  colour !  that  alone  will  tell  you  his  words  are  true.  The  assistant- 
surgeon,  designated  by  her  sisters  as  the  elephant,  the  monkey  in  spec- 
tacles, had  made  Cicely  an  offer  in  secret^  and  she  had  refused  him. 

''  And  be  thankful  that  your  life  is  destined  to  be  so  uneventful,"  con- 
tinued the  soothsayer  to  her.  '^  There  are  two  paths  here,  peace  and 
thorns:  to  few  indeed  is  it  given  to  tread  the  former:  you  are  one." 

The  dismayed  and  angry  Cicely  felt  her  face  grow  hot  and  cold  by 
turns,  as  she  listened  to  this  most  unwelcome  prediction ;  and  she  only 
awoke  from  her  astonishment,  to  hear  the  man  address  her  sister. 
Georgianna  had  removed  her  gloves  at  his  desire,  touched  the  cards,  as 
Cicely  did,  and  waited.  Florence  had  drawn  nearer,  and  she  saw,  what 
she  had  never  noticed  before,  that  the  inside  of  Georgianna's  hands,  even 
to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  were  completely  covered  with  lines,  small  lines, 
crossed,  and  crossed  again.  The  old  man  sat  looking  at  them  with  his 
glass  to  his  eye. 

*'  Your  fete  in  life  will  be  widely  different  from  your  sister's,"  he  said 
at  length,  '*  for  you  will  meet  with,  and  endure,  more  cares  than  I  should 
choose  to  tell  you  of." 

''And  not  be  married  either,  perhaps!"  bunt  forth  the  indignant 
Cicely. 

"  You  will  be  married  in  God's  own  good  time,"  he  continued  to 
Georgianna,  taking  no  heed  of  Cicely.  ''Your  home  will  lie  in  a 
foreign  land,  one  washed  by  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
He  is  there  now ;  and  you  will  not  see  him  yet :  not  for  years." 

"Not  there  nowf*  exclaimed  Georgianna,  surprised  out  of  the  re- 
mark. 

"  Your  thoughts  are  upon  one  nearer  and  dearer,"  he  replied ;  "  but 
neither  of  you" — and  he  looked  alternately  at  Greorgianna  and  Florence 
— "  will  marry  him — so  let  there  be  no  more  bitter  feeling  between 
you.  You  have  wasted  by  far  too  much  on  these  dreams  already; 
dreams  that  for  both  of  you  will  come  to  nought  The  wife  destined 
for  him  u  as  yet  a  child,  sporting  in  her  mother^s  home :  you  will  never 
know  him  otherwise  than  as  you  now  do." 
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Georffianna,  in  her  surprise^  could  not  find  ready  words  to  answer, 
but  the  Drow  of  Florence  Erskine  burnt  with  indignation. 

*'  You  are  mistaking  your  trade,  sir,"  she  haughtily  exclaimed.  <*  I 
catne  not  hither  for  advice  or  remark  of  any  sort" 

*'  I  know  you  did  not,''  he  interrupted;  "  I  know  that  all  I  may  .say 
will  be  worse  than  despised.  Neyertheless,  if  you  would  listen  to  me  I 
could  save  you,  even  now.  Yet  I  may  hold  my  peace,  for  I  tell  you 
that  I  know  yon  will  not :  t^  is  wriUenr 

"  Save  me  from  what  P"  she  asked,  her  eye  flashing. 

*'  From  the  fate  that  will  overtake  you  ere  eight-and-forty  hours  shall 
have  passed.  For  you  who  did  come  to  consult  me,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Georgianna,  '*  I  have  little  more  to  add.  Your  life  will  be  one  scene 
of  cares  and  crosses  from  the  day  you  relinquish  your  father's  name ; 
and  his  for  which  you  will  exchange  it,  is  to  you  yet  as  a  stranger's. 
There  is  nothing  more ;  so  go  back  quickly,  aU  of  you,  to  whence  you 
came." 

The  two  sisters  laid,  each,  a  heavy  piece  of  silver  on  the  table,  as  they 
turned  to  depart.  Florence  laid  nothing,  but  she  was  about  to  follow 
them,  when  the  old  man  rose,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
hb  strange,  deep-set  eyes  riveting  their  gaze  on  hers. 

^*  You  have  good  seed  in  your  heajt,"  he  said  earnestly,  ''  and  your 
&ults  are  but  those  of  youth  and  thoughtlessness  :  I  will  not  have  it  on 
my  conscience  that  I  suffered  you  to  pass  this  threshold  without  a  warn- 
ing, unavailing  though  it  will  be.  For  the  next  score  or  two  of  hourSy 
say  until  Monday  shall  have  glided  into  the  womb  of  past  time,  keep 
strictly  the  Commandments ;  break  not  one  either  in  Oie  spirit  or  the 
letter:  and  then  years  of  happiness  may  yet  be  yours." 

•*  And  if  I  do  not  ?"  she  asked,  in  mockery. 
'    "  I  have  told  you  that  you  will  not.     In  less  than  the  time  I  have 
mentioned  to  you,  you  will  nave  gone  whither  we  are  all  hastening." 

<*  If  danger  threatens  me,"  she  persisted,  '^  why  not  tell  me  its 
nature,  that  I  may  avoid  it?" 

"You  are  mocking  still,"  he  uttered,  "but  I  will  answer.  That 
danger  threatens,  and  will  overtake  you,  is  certain;  but  its  precise 
nature  I  know  not :  such  close  knowledge  la  not  g^ven  us.  But  it  will 
come  of  DISOBEDIENCE.     Now  go  :  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty." 

He  returned  to  his  chair  as  he  spoke,  and  the  three  girls  turned  and 
were  gone. 

"  Of  all  canting,  story-telling  impostors,"  broke  out  Cicely,  unable 
longer  to  control  her  exasperation,  "  that  wicked  old  animal  beats  all." 

Cicely  truly  believed  so.  For  he  had  said  she  would  never  be  married, 
and  if  all  the  wise  men  breathing  and  half  a  dozen  aneels  to  back  them, 
had  sworn  to  that,  she  would  not  have  given  credit  to  it. 

**  You  don't  believe  in  him  then  ?"  uttered  Georgianna,  whose  spirits 
seemed  greatly  subdued  by  the  visit 

"  Believe  in  him !"  retorted  Cicely.  "  I  would  g^ve  a  thousand 
pounds,  if  I  had  it,  to  be  Mayor  of  Worcester  for  one  day,  just  to  have 
him  put  in  the  stocks  and  whipped  ;  the  wretched  old  idiot ! 

But  Florence  Erskine  continued  silent,  her  reflections  full  of  uneasiness 
and  perplexity.  She  had  gone  forth  that  evening  in  contempt  and  dis- 
belief :  to  say  that  she  came  away  in  such  would  be  wrong.     The  extra- 
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ordinary  power  with  which  thatman,  wiacd  or.  no  winrd»  ditiiied«iier 
and  Georg;ianna'8  most,  secset  feelings,  pusded.  her}  dieir  jealowy-of 
each  other,  which  die  had  believed  couldbe  known. to  none ;  the.poBitiTe 
assertion  that  neither  of  them  would  marry  De  .Couroy ;  with  th»  solraw 
prediction  that  in  less  than  eight-and«forty  hoara  some  untoward  fate 
would  overtake  her,  Ae  evidently  poiatad  to  death!  IMBxai-with^besa 
thoughts,  came  the  remembrance  of  that  taW  of  her  childhood — ^thai 
should  she  ever  have  her  fortune  told,  she  would  be  at  the  aid.  of  hev 
life :  this  man  had  now  said  she  was  at  the  end4)f  it* 

*<  I  told  you,''  she  laughed,  but  the  langh  sounded  bitteily  hoUow  in 
her  companions*  ears — *'  I  told  you  what  you  would  meat  with.  Cicely  : 
you  will  bdieve  in  fortune-tdleis  now  I  And  he*-he*-*tbat  daring 
charlatan,  presumed  to  warn  ke  against  breaking  the  CommaadmeaAs  1" 

Wrapping  their  shawls  round. them,  and  drawing  their  bennots  a^9m 
their  faces,  they  made  haate  through  the  now  lighted  streets,  and  gained 
their  home  and  their  chamber  undiscovered. 

Sunday  was  the  next  day.  In  the  afternoon. Captain  Erskine  went  as 
usual  to  visit  his  relative,  and  Florence  afterwards  took  her  way  to  Mnk 
Juniper's,  the  girls  having  invited  her.  They  usually  accompanied  Mbs. 
Juniper  to  church  on  Sunday  evenings,  but  this  nieht.  they  got  thent- 
selves  excused,  the  excessive  heat  of  tho  weather  beiag  their  plea.  So 
they  sat  at  home  together  until  it  was  again  night,  and  time  for  Florenoe 
to  go  home.  A  servant  stood  in  the  hall  ready  to  attend  bar,  but  De 
Couroy,  coming  in  at  the  moment,  told  the  maid  her  services  were  not 
required,  and  he  drew  Florence's  arm  within  his. 

They  walked  away  towards  her  home,  in  the  aultry,  overpowering  ur^ 
their  pace  so  slow  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  she  listening  to  his 
honeyed  words.  Ah  !  she  thought  not  now  of  the  old  wizard  and  his 
predictions  ;  when  with  Aun,  the  fulness  of  her  happiness  was  all  in  all. 
And  thus  conversing  with  each  other,  they  neated  tne  cottage^ 

In  the  sitting-room  of  that  cottage  stood  Gentleman  Erskine.  He  had 
come  home  betimes  to  make  certain  preparations  conneoted  Mritli  his 
fishing-tackle  and  bait  for  the  next  mormng's  excursion*  In  the  midst  of 
which,  happening  to  look  towards  the  road,  he  saw  his  daughter  sauntedr*' 
ing  up  the  hill,  comfortably  leaning  on  the  arm  of 

Of  whom  f  The  Captain  applied  his  double  eye-glass  to  his  eye,  wiped 
it,  turned  it,  and  tried  it  again.  Why — Heaven  protect  himself  and 
his  outraged  ancestors ! — it  teas  that  connexion  of  Juniper's !  They 
have  got  to  the  little  gate  now,  and  Florence*s  hand  is  hekl  in  his  as  he 
leads  her  through  it :  and  the  Captain's  grizzled  hair  raises  itself  up  on 
end  with  horror,  and  his  gaze  glares  on  hia  insulted  pedigree,  hanging 
opposite,  and  he  brings  his  indignant  &ce  in  contact  with  the  window- 
panes. 

Florence  saw  him,  and  turning  sick  with  apprehension,  wished  De 
Courcy  a  hasty  good  night     She  went  in  then. 

Captain  Erskine  was  by  no  means  a  meek  man,  but  never  had  Florence 
seen  him  give  way  to  passion  so  vi(^nt  A  doubt  of  the  truth  flashed 
across  his  brain.  Florenoe  he  knew  was  beautiful,  and  this  fellow,  he 
half  acknowledged  to  himself,  was  what  women  and.  fools  might  call 
attractive.  But  the  doubt  was  dismissed  at  once:  for  Gentleman 
Erskine's  exclusive  mind  could  no  more  bring  itself  to  suspect  FknaiiflM 
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that  she  entertained  it.  for  the  hc^jrimed  o&ial.whoi  periodically  went  up 
hii  chimneys :  aaii  indeed  his  own  ropes  weoa  so  exidted,  that  he  eould 
see:  little  dmerenee  in  the- posilba  of  tfae>  two^  the  dispenser  of  medicieee 
aad  the  ramoneur.  Bnt — oh  terrible  disgmie'!— she  had  walked  witk 
thie  man  throeg^  the  open  streets  of  Woiceeter-^it  had  sees,  her  leaning 
open  the  arm  of  one  of  its  apotheoaoes,  some  obscurB  French  «ffit^  / 
What  Qould.ever  wipe  t>ut  the  stain  ?  Oh,  of  ooimei  all  this  mnstbe  pint 
a  stop  t(v  off  hand. 

So,  as  a  ppeliminarjstepytwhen  his  rage  had  somewhat,  expended  itself^ 
he  forbid  her».  in  the  most  decided  and  positive  tenai»  to  join  the  party 
to.Malvem  on  the  morrow.  She  shivered,  she  cried>  she  pleaded  for  a 
retraction  of  his  prohibition :  all  in  vain.  Site  nughtt  with  a^mufih  effect 
have  set  on  and  petitioned  Jnpkes. 

"^  What  shall  I  say  T'  she  sobbed.  <<  I  told  them  yeu  consented,  and 
diey  expect  me.     What  excuse  can  I  offer  now?" 

"  Excuse  to  them  I**  he  cried,  indignantly,  '<  the  obligation  is  on  the 
other  side  ;  make.  none.  Or- say  it  is  nijr  pleasure,  if  you  choose ;  bnt  go 
you  do  not/' 

"Oh  papal" 

'<  How  dare  you  oppose  your  will  to  mine^  even  in  thought  ?"  he  intep- 
rupted.  ''Are  you  out  of  your  mind?  I  forbid  you  to  think  or  to 
speak  again  about  their  scampering  Malvern  party.  I  would  rather  cut 
off  your  leg5>.  Florence,  than  sufier  you  to  join  it." 

When  Florence  rose  the  next  morning,  her  head  aching  and  her  eyes 
heavy?  she  found  a  brief,  stem  note  jfrom  her  father,  who  luid  departedfon 
the  fishing  exeursion,  repeatii^  his  prohybition  of  the  previous  night ;  and 
she  wrote  a  line  to  Mrs.  Juniper^  saying  shs  coidd  not  join  theou  For 
an  answer,  up  came  De  Couxcy.  Florence  simply  said  her  father  had 
told  her  she  must  not  aocompany  thenfe — his  positive  prohibition  and  his 
violence  she  did  not  like  to  tell.  De  Couffcy  used  arguments,  wonder* 
&ny*effealiEve.whenutteied  by  loved  lips,  and  Florence  wavered.  She 
mad»  a  oetnfroiiiwetfwiA  her  coneoiesee,  and  assuring  it  that  nopev^ 
suasion  should  induce  her  to  dbobey  her  fSeUher,  she  yet  suffered  De 
Courcy  to  lead  her  to  Mrs.  Juniper^s. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  then,  the  hour  fixed  on  for  starting*  The  party  wexe 
assembling,  all  eager  and  joyous,  the  canriages  waited  at  the  door,  and 
Florence  was  tempted  on  all  sides  :  h»  scruples  were  assailed,  and  her 
somewhat  confused  accounts  of  her  father's  "  wishes"  laughed  at.  Mra. 
Juniper  used  convincing  arguments,  their  nttiter  sensiUe  enough,  the 
girls  said  go  she  should  and  most,  Der  Conrcy  whispered  a  passionate 
entreaty,  while  the  good*natured  surgeon  dedaxed  he  would  bear  all  the 
blame,  and  go  up  and  appease  Captain  Erskine*  And  Florence  Ecskine 
suffered  hefself  to  yieki  to  their  peoBuasions,  and  went :  her  conscience 
pricking  her,  and  her  better  judgment  fighting  a  fierce  pitched  battle. 

It  was  half-past  ten  when  they  started,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  <^ 
theflOL  Two  post^oarriages  horn  the  Crown  in  Braid-street,  and  the 
surgeon's  fom^wheeled  chaise^  De  Courcy  driving  the  latter. 

"  You  wiil  go  with  me,  Florence,"  Die  Convey  had  said  to  her,  bb  they 
all  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  door.  But,  even  as  he  spoke,  Georgiaona 
Jottiper  mounted,  without  assistance^  into  the  front  seat  of.  hear  fafthei's 
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carriage ;  and  Mr.  Juniper,  coming  up,  took  Florence's  hand,  and  placed 
her  in  one  of  the  large  ones,  hj  the  side  of  his  wife. 

All  were  seated  at  last,  and  the  postboys  started.  Down  Broad-street, 
over  the  bridge,  increasing  their  speed  as  they  bowled  along  the  open  road 
leading  to  St.  John's,  and  lessening  it  as  they  came  to  the  houses.  St. 
John's  passed,  they  drove  through  the  turnpike-gate,  and  were  fairly  on 
the  road  to  Malvern.  The  day  previous  had  been  distresnngly  hot,  but 
this  was  worse :  the  inhabitants  had  never  remembered  such  heat  as  hung 
that  day  over  the  faithful  city.  I  forget,  now,  what  degree  the  ther- 
mometer numbered,  but  I  could  have  told  you  some  years  back. 

Mrs.  Juniper  complained  piteously,  her  size  and  her  peculiar  tempera- 
ment causing  her  to  feel  the  heat  painfully.  "  What's  my  face  like  ?" 
she  suddenly  asked :  ^'  crimson  ?" 

''  I  never  saw  any  crimson  so  red,  mamma,"  answered  Julia,  turning 
round  from  the  box,  where  she  was  seated,  to  look  at  Mrs.  Juniper's  face. 
"You  are  unusually  pale,  Florence:  the  effect  of  the  heat  too,  I 
suppose." 

"  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  thought  of  bringing  that  bottled  perry !" 
continued  Mrs.  Juniper.  "  As  to  the  ale  and  wine,  I  don't  think  none  of 
us  ought  to  touch  it  till  the  sun's  gone  down,  unless  we'd  like  to  be  laid 
up  of  brain  fever.     I  never  felt  sucn  a  day  as  this." 

*'  Nor  any  one  else  in  this  country,"  observed  the  gentleman  who 
shared  the  box  with  Julia.  "  It  is  said,  that  old  wizard  has  predicted 
this  day  will  be  a  memorable  one  for  Worcestershire.  I  think  he  is  about 
right  for  once." 

Julia  Battlebridge  turned,  and  glanced  at  Florence  a  meaning  look. 
But  what  was  Florence  thinking  of,  sitting  there  so  silent  and  pale? 
Need  you  ask  ?  She  did  not  absolutely  fear  the  words  the  strange  man 
had  said  to  her ;  she  did  not  positively  fear  that  old  predicdon  of  her 
childhood  ;  and  yet,  both  kept  floating  through  her  brain,  mingling  with 
the  thoughts  of  her  own  disobedience,  and  what  would  be  the  anger  of 
her  father.  Those  strange  words  were  startlingly  present  to  her,  "  Far 
the  next  score  or  two  of  hours,  say  until  Monday  shall  have  glided  into 
the  womb  of  past  time,  heep  strictly  the  Commandments  ;  break  not  one 
eiifier  in  the  spirit  or  the  letter :  and  then  years  of  happiness  may  yet  be 
yours"  She  had  listened,  in  resentment  at  one  who  could  dare  to  give  her 
80  unnecessary  a  warning,  haughty  pride  buo}ing  up  her  own  self-suffi- 
ciency— she,  Florence  Erskine,  break  a  Commandment !  Yet  not  thirty- 
six  hours  had  elapsed  before  she  had  fallen  into  the  snare  and  the  sin  : 
she  had  broken  tne  one  which  says. 

Thou  shalt  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

Wick  was  passed,  and  then  the  old  and  most  dangerous  bridge  at 
Powick,  and,  passing  the  gate  (I  think  it  is  gone  now),  the  horses  bore 
up  the  ascent,  turning  off  opposite  the  Lion.  Soon  the  windings  of  the 
road  brought  the  towering  hills  in  view,  with  their  various  hues,  pre- 
'Senting  such  a  contrast  to  the  eye,  blue,  brown,  green ;  and  De  Courcy 
eaw  that  his  pretty  white  sea-shells  were  indeed  houses.  Away  cantered 
the  postboys,  on  to  the  common,  its  geese  as  plentiful  as  ever,  leaving  on 
their  left  the  turning  to  Maddresfield,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Beauchamp ; 
a  respected  name  in  Worcestershire.  The  present  earl  was  its  represen- 
tative for  many,  many  years  in  the  Lower  House,  as  Colonel  (afterwards 
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General)  the  Honourable  Henry  Lygon.  Newland  Swan  was  passed  on 
the  rights  and  the  horses  began  their  slow  pace  up  the  Link,  noted  for 
its  upsets.  Its  summit  was  turned,  the  turnpike  gained — the  very  turn- 
pike of  our  adventure  in  later  years — and  the  party  were  in  the  village 
of  Great  Malvern  at  last 

''  Which  inn  are  we  to  go  to  ?"  asked  Georgianna,  looking  back  from 
her  carriage  towards  her  mamma. 

"  It  don't  matter  which,"  called  out  Mrs.  Juniper,  "  as  it's  only  to 
leave  the  horses  and  the  ve'cles.  I  don't  much  like  the  one  with  the  out- 
landish name :  it  gives  precious  little  butter  to  its  sandwidges." 

''  The  Belle- Voo  mamma  means,"  observed  Georgianna  to  De  Courcy. 

''  The  what  ?"  he  inquired,  thinking  he  had  never  heard  such  a  name 
for  an  inn  before. 

"  The  Belle  View,"  corrected  Elizabeth  Juniper,  from  the  back  seat. 
"  We  must  go  to  the  Crown  then.  Drive  on,  Mr.  de  Courcy ;  Georgy 
will  show  you  where  it  is." 

De  Courcy  drove  on,  and  passing  the  ever  mispronounced  and  evcD* 
to-be  mispronounced  Belle  Vue  Hotel,  stopped  before  the  door  of  the 
Crown. 

Before  the  hampers,  Mrs.  Juniper's  fowls  and  tongues  and  ^-la-mode 
beef,  could  be  got  from  the  carriages,  the  party  were  surrounded  by  a 
shoal  of  donkeys,  with  their  drivers,  sunburnt  women,  boys,  and  g^rls. 

"  Are  we  to  ride  or  walk  up  ?" 

'*  Who  asked  the  question  on  such  a  day  as  this  ?"  said  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen. ''  Look  out  the  strongest  for  Mrs.  Juniper.  And  I  say,  my 
good  donkey-womeu,  give  an  eye  to  your  saddles :  they  have  a  habit  of 
turning,  you  know." 

Soon,  all  were  mounted,  save  De  Courcy,  and  he  chose  to  walk,  not  a 
very  wise  determination,  as  Mrs.  Juniper  told  him,  with  the  thermometer 
at  its  present  height.  She  did  not  know  that  the  heat  and  the  toilsome 
ascent  were  to  him  as  nothing,  whilst  he  could  thus  keep  by  the  side  of 
Florence  Erskine.  And  so  they  commenced  their  ascent  of  the  hill,  de- 
termining to  proceed  no  further  up  it  than  St.  Ann's  Well,  and  Mrs. 
Juniper  sincerely  wished  there  was  a  carriage  way  to  that,  so  that  she 
might  avoid  the  zig-zag  path  of  the  jolting  donkey.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, the  wish  was  gratified,  the  carriage  drive  to  the  Well  being  ren- 
dered ascendable  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  when 
she  was  staying,  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  at  Malvern. 

They  took  De  Courcy  to  an  elevated  spot,  and  then  made  him  turn 
suddenly.  The  day  was  more  favourable  for  the  view  than  if  the  sun 
had  been  out  in  a  blaze,  and  oh  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  scene  that 
burst  upon  him.  Go  and  look  at  it,  you  who  have  never  done  so,  it  is 
worth  journeying  a  hundred  miles  to  see.  The  amazing  expanse  of  pros- 
pect extending  out  around,  touching  the  horizon,  as  it  were,  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  peaceful  plains,  lying  broaid  and  distinct ;  the  blending  together 
of  wood  and  dale ;  the  striking  contrast  of  the  green  fields  and  the  golden 
hue  of  the  ripening  com ;  Bredon  Hill  there,  the  Old  Hills  here,  hills 
everywhere ;  the  few  mansions  scattered  with  a  sparing  hand,  imparting 
life  to  the  landscape;  on  the  right,  in  the  extreme  distance,  a  narrow, 
glittering  line^  giving  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  it  is  the  Bristol  Channel; 
and,  last  of  all,  Worcester,  fair,  fair  Worcester,  lying  near,  its  fine  old 
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Here  they  entered  and  ttit  down,  and  De  Courej,  cksping  her  to  him, 
laid  her  cheek  upon  his  hosom,  and  poured  forth  his  \rord8  of  love.  Elo- 
quent tfaejT  were,  more  eloquent  than  they  need  have  heen,  for  where  lore 
reigns  in  a  heart,  as  it  did  in  hen,  eloquence  is  needed  not:  and -she, 
drowning  reflection  in  the  rapture  of  the  moment,  thrust  her  conscience 
wilfully  aside:  she  forgot  her  own  disohedience  ;  she  forgot  the  certain 
tefusal  of  her  father  to  sanction  her  love  ;  she  hraved  his  denunciation 
and  ins  fierce  anger,  and  solemnly  betrothed  herself  to  Louis  de  Courcy. 

A  flash  of  lightning  startled  them,  and  as  they  rushed  outside  the 
inmer,  a  long,  loud,  fiightful  echo  told  that  the  storm  had  begun.  Never, 
perhaps,  has  a  storm,  in  its  violence,  come  on  more  rapidly :  the  clouds 
had  gathered  together,  black,  lurid,  and  angry,  the  forked  lightning 
playing  amongst  them ;  the  tiiunder  reverberated  in  the  hollows  of  the 
hilis ;  and  the  atmosphere  appeared  as  if  tainted  ¥rith  death,  it  was  so 
atill  and  terrible. 

^*  We  must  TDtke  the  beet  of  onr  way  down,  Florence,"  he  exclaimed, 
hastily. 

But,  at  the  same  moment,  there  came,  flying  on  to  the  top  of  the  Kill, 
fire' or  six  of  their  party.  An  old  Worcester  lawyer  and  his  daughter, 
^o  of  the  Juniper  girls,  and  a  lad  of  fifteen  and  his  young  sister.  They 
had  been  close  to  the  top  when  the  thunder  commenced  its  roaring,  add 
were  running  along  now,  to  take  shelter  in  Lady  Harcourt's  Tower. 

"  I  do  not  like  it,"  interposed  De  Courcy.  "  We  shall  be  safer  going 
down  the  hill  than  there." 

''Not  at  all,"  dissented  the  lawyer,  a  rery  stout  man,  who  was  puffing 
and  blowing  with  his  recent  exertion.  *^  1  remember  being  overtaken 
in  this  rery  spot,  when  a  boy,  by  a  most  violent  thunder-storm ;  thb  is 
nothing  to  it"  (present  storms  never  are  anything  to  past  ones) ;  '*  so  we 
i^nt  ourselves  in  here,  there  was  a  door  to  the  place  then,  and  were  quite 
safe  and  comfortable ;  whilst  in  the  valley  below  there  were  two  cows  and 
a  milkmaid  killed." 

Again  De  Courcy  remonstrated,  uselessly  ;  fbr  there  was  not  one 
willing  to  descend  the  hill  with  him,  and  brave  the  fury  of  the  storm : 
so  they  gathered  themselves  together  in  Lady  Harcourt's  Tower.  Their 
situation  was  appalling  enough.  Perched  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  the  valley  beneath  them  appeared,  in  the 
dirtanee,  as  if  it  were  miles  away,  and  they  planted  in  the  air,  on  that 
narrow  ledge,  midway  between  the  earth  and  the  sky,  midst  all  the  roar 
and  battle  of  the  elements. 

The  storm  increased  in  its  violence ;  peal  succeeded  flash,  and  flash 
succeeded  peal,  without  an  instant's  cessation  ;  the  heavens  were  in  a 
blaze  of  light  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  a  noise,  as  of  a 
iiiousand  cannons,  seemed  bursting  dose  overhead.  The  poor  girls  were 
fearfully  terrified  :  De  Courcy  tried  to  reassure  them,  but  could  not  suc- 
ceed :  a  scream  from  one,  a  shriek  from  another,  tears  and  sobs  from  the 
little  girl  ;  exclamations  that  the  lightning  blinded,  and  the  thunder 
deafened  them,  were  mixed  with  murmured  prayers,  and  dread  whispers 
that  they  should  never  get  down  again  alive.  Florence  was  quiet,  and 
betrayed  less  terror  than  they  did.  Why  was  it  ?  Had  she  more  phy- 
sical courage  ? — was  she  less  alive  to  the  danger  ? — or  was  it  that  she 
remember^  they  wane  in  the  keeping  of  God,  and  that  He  would  pro- 
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tect  them,  if  it  were  His  own  good  will  ?  No,  no,  alas  no  !  She  felt 
only  that  she  was  hy  the  side  of  Atm,  her  lover,  and  so  all-ahsoibing  was 
the  presence  of  her  love  for  him,  that  other  emotions,  even  the  dread  of 
danger,  were  lost  in  it :  his  protection  seemed  to  be  all-sufficient  for 
security,  like  it  was  for  happiness.  She  was  not  the  first,  or  the  last,  who 
has  forgotten  the  Creator  in  the  blind  worship  of  the  creature.  De 
Courcy  had  thrown  his  arm  round  her  and  drawn  her  to  his  side,  where 
she  quietly  stood,  her  face  hidden  against  him,  and  her  heart  beating 
with  its  sense  of  bliss :  Cicely  Juniper  he  had  drawn  to  him  on  the  other. 

"There!"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  pointing  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
heavens.  It  was  a  small  ball  of  fire,  darting  down  to  the  earth.  The 
sight  was  but  momentary :  before  the  others  could  look,  it  was  gone. 

"  I  roust  say  I  wish  we  were  safe  down,"  exclaimed  the  old  lawyer. 
"I  wonder  how  Mrs.  Juniper  and  the  rest  feel  at  the  Well." 

Before  the  words  had  well  passed  his  lips,  there  was  a  vivid  flash,  a 
terrific  peal,  and  a  scream  from  Cicely  Juniper,  who  declared  the  tower 
was  shaking.  It  may  have  been  her  fancy,  or  it  may  have  been  that  the 
tower  did  shake  with  a  shock  of  electricity,  the  others  felt  nothing ;  but 
Florence  Erskine  had  fallen  on  the  ground  at  De  Courcy's  side.  There 
was  no  perceptible  change  in  her  countenance,  yet  the  Spirit  had  flown 
for  ever. 

''  Good  God !  she  has  fiunted !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  stooping,  and 
pulling  at  her  hand. 

«*  It  is  the  £untness  of  Death  !"  shuddered  De  Courcy,  bending  down 
his  ashy  face.  He  raised  Florence  in  his  arms,  as  he  spoke ;  he  called 
her  by  every  endearing  name,  unmindful,  now,  of  the  ears  of  those 
around  ;  he  pressed  his  white  cheek  to  hers,  vainly  hoping  to  feel  signs 
of  breath  and  life.  But  there  was  no  further  life  for  Florence  Erskine  in 
this  world,  for  she  had  indeed  been  struck  and  killed  by  lightning.  And 
when  the  wailing  and  terror-stricken  party  returned  that  night  to  Wor- 
cester, the  corpse  of  the  ill-fated  young  lady  was  all  that  remained  of  her 
to  bear  home  to  her  father. 

And  so  ended  the  day  of  pleasure  at  Malvern :  a  remarkable  one,  in 
truth,  as  that  strange  man,  the  wizard,  had  foretold.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing Florence  Erskine's  death,  Cicely,  in  her  horror  and  perplexity,  dis« 
closed  to  Mr.  Juniper  the  particulars  of  their  visit  to  this  man,  with  his 
prediction  regarding  Florence,  and  the  surgeon  went  down  at  once  to 
seek  him  out.  But  he  had  disappeared,  noi^  knew  when  or  where,  and 
was  never  more  heard  of  in  the  city.  Whence  he  derived  hb  informa- 
tion, that  spirit  of  divination  that  he  really  appeared  to  possess,  none  can 
pretend  to  speculate— for  indeed  this  has  been  no  fancy  sketch. 

De  Courcy  never  flirted  with  Georgy  Juniper  again  :  from  that  hour 
he  was  a  wiser  and  a  graver  man.  Georgy  married  in  the  course  of 
years,  and  went  abroad  with  her  husband ;  and  poor  Cicely's  wedding 
has  never  come  yet.  But  I  daresay,  if  you  could  see  into  her  heart,  she 
has  not  quite  given  up  all  hope,  for  though  she  has  taken  to  **  fronts''  and 
to  ever  so  many  false  teeth,  she  dresses  jauntily,  almost  as  a  young  girl. 

So  now,  good  reader,  our  visit  to  Worcester  is  over.  And  in  repay- 
ment for  the  amusement  it  may  have  given  you,  you  must  join  with  me 
heartfuUy  in  echoing  the  prayer  of  its  motto, 


<( 
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You  will  not  hare  forgotten  our  old  acquaintanoes,  Achmet  Benali 
and  Achmet  Ali,  the  grand  master  of  the  mules  and  whipper-in  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  seraglio,  and  the  master  of  the  pantaloons  and  dispenser- 
in-extraordinaiy  of  otto  of  roses,  those  fellow-ministers  of  the  guilty 
Bihi  and  Kiaya,  who  were  so  deservedly  put  to  death  for  their  misdeeds, 
and  you  may  have  thought  that  so  salutary  an  example,  and  the  timely 
warning  they  had  received  from  Muftifiz,  would  have  effectually  deterred 
them  from  ever  again  hetraying  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  state. 
Indeed,  so  long  as  the  faithful  Muftifiz  remained  with  his  beloved  master,  to 
watch  over  his  interests  and  direct  his  councils,  both  Achmet  Benali  and 
Achmet  Ali  were  much  too  prudent  to  risk  a  second  offence;  but  the  wide- 
spread publicity  of  this  worthy  servant's  good  deeds  having  reached  even 
tne  sultan,  that  prince  had  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  join  his  court 
The  desire  was  equivalent  to  a  conmiand ;  and,  with  much  regret  on 
both  sides,  Muftifiz  having  packed  up  his  things,  bid  the  pacha  a  heart- 
felt fiurewell,  and  quitted  uie  province. 

Upon  this,  Achmet  Benali  and  Achmet  Ali,  freed  from  the  supervision 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  returned  to  their  old  and  reprehensible 
ways.  Settmg  at  nought  the  estimable  sentiments  of  the  humane  but 
weakrminded  pacha,  who,  now  that  he  had  lost  the  valuable  counsel  of 
Muftifiz,  seemed  incapable  of  offering  an  objection,  they  took  the  high 
hand,  governed  as  they  liked,  framed  new  laws,  repealed  others,  intro- 
duced oppressive  taxation,  admitted  objectionable  distinctions,  rode  the 
high  horse,  saddled  the  nation,  overran  the  constable,  and  licked  the 
watch. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  even  so  lymphatic  a  people  as  the  Moslem 
could  submit  to  this  treatment  without  raising  a  finger  in  sign  of  dissent. 
There  were  grumblings,  and  meetings,  and  vociferations,  and  resolutions, 
and  petitions,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  courtesy,  and  calipash 
and  calipee,  and  silence  and  contempt 

But  you  will  easily  understand  this  when  I  inform  you  that  it  was 
through  his  ministers  only  that  any  address  to  the  pacha  could  reach 
him;  for  although,  now  and  then,  he  went  abroad  unaccompanied,  still 
they  had  led  him  to  believe  there  was  that  spirit  of  insubordination 
amongst  his  people  that,  for  the  insurance  of  his  personal  convenience 
and  comfort,  he  should  undertake  those  journeys  strictly  incog.  Once 
or  twice  the  poor  pacha  had  evinced  a  disposition  to  kick  over  the 
traces  of  these  restrictions  ;  then  had  there  set  in  for  him  one  of  those 
days  of  political  *^  clouded  happiness,"  which  none  but  wedged-in 
monarchs  can  fully  understand,  and  sledge-hammer  diplomatists  folly 
explain.  That  had  put  a  damper  on  his  aspirations.  True,  there  was  the 
Yachmack  Expository  the  Tchorbadji  Herald^  and  the  morning  and 
evening  Pantakt  These  were  all  laid  upon  his  table,  and  I  presume 
he  occasionally  glanced  at  them ;  but,  sir,  what's  the  use  of  a  grand 
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master  of  the  mules,  and  a  master  of  the  pantaloons,  and  a  groom  of  the 
slippers,  and  a  stick  in  waiting,  if  a  pacha  is  to  hear  the  infliction  of  uncul- 
tivated truths  and  raw  oompkints  ?  IVhat  is  food  for  the  gander  is 
not  always  food  for  the  goose,  in  spite  of  vAibX  the  North  Land  savages 
affirm.  Delicate  stomachs  require  delicate  dishes,  and  when  a  mess  was 
served  up,  which  to  the  committee  oi  §tm$t*9iamee9  appeared  indigestible, 
it  was  kept  back.  Thus,  with  intestines  regulated,  head  cool,  and  feet 
wsrm,  this  most  easy-going  pacha  put  his  trust  in  Providence  for  the 
rest — ^Ah!  what?  I  doubt  it,  sir — you  cannot  give  me  anodier 

instanoe. 

Still  the  pacha  had  his  walks  on  the  sly,  which  were  frequently  ex- 
tended hi  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city.  There  was  one  spot  to  which 
he  gave  the  preference ;  that  was  the  dwelling  of  a  poor  industiious 
agriculturist,  liie  tenant  of  Achmet  Benali,  who,  toiling  early  and  toifing 
late,  after  paying  his  rent  and  taxes,  oould  scarcely  scrape  together  a 
bare  subsistence.  At  this  man's  house  the  pacha  would  frequently  stop 
and  rest  himself.  He  was  &r  frmn  euessing  what  was  his  visitor's  rank, 
who  as  he  adapted  Ids  bearing  and  conversation  to  the  drcumstanoe 
of  place  and  position,  was  often  led  into  discussions,  from  which  he 

Cleaned  many  a  wholesome  truth  and  valuable  piece  of  information, 
^hus  of  an  evening,  aflier  the  labours  of  the  day,  whikt  the  agriculturist 
was  attending  to  his  ra^den,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  took  great 
pride,  the  pacha  womd  unostentatiously  make  his  appearance,  quietly 
<qien  the  little  wooden  gate,  stealthily  tread  the  neat  gravel-walk, 
and,  directing  his  steps  to  where  his  host,  with  his  back  turned  to 
him,  was  at  work,  would  stop  and  complacently  watch  his  occupation. 
Then  the  industrial  as  he  rose  from  his  stooping  posture  would  perceive 
his  visitor,  whose  looks  would  invariably  be  directed  towards  him  with  a 
benignant  and  sympathising  expression. 

^'  Are  you  there.  All  Ben  Dolorus  T'  That  was  the  nom  de  guerre 
the  pacha  had  adopted.  '^  In  truth,  your  movements  are  so  noiseless, 
that,  did  I  not  know  such  a  thing  to  be  impossible,  I  should  conclude  you 
had  come  here  by  enchantment. 

^Eh,  eh,  eh,"  chuckled  Ali  Ben  Dolorus,  his  majestic  sides  shaking  in 
accompaniment.  "  How's  my  friend  Ali  Ben  Abitet  to-day  ?  What  are 
we  so  busy  planting  there?" 

'*  Thb,**  said  Ah  Ben  Abitet,  advancing  towards  him  with  a  slow  step 
as  he  carefully  picked  his  way  across  the  different  beds,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
a  small  opened  paper  parcel  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  contained 
seed — ''  tins  is  something  new,  and  its  cultivation  will,  I  hope,  ensure 
that  agricultural  prosperity  of  which  we  so  much  stand  in  need.  It  is  a 
rare  plant,  extensively  cultivated  amongst  the  North  Land  savages,  from 
whom  this  parcel  cometh,  addressed  to  me  by  my  very  particular  friend, 
the  ereat  North  Land  agricultural  champion,  Mr.  Protection.  It's  a 
member  of  the  numerous  family  of  the  Leeks,  and  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  the  Betarapa— pam/s — and  sumamed  by  its  present  adoptive 
parents,  who  are  celebrated  for  their  particular  genius  for  euphonious 
appropriations,  *  Beetroot.' " 

'<  Allah  il  Allah!"  ejaculated  Ali  Ben  Dolorus. 

'^Previous  to  its  importation  to  those  dimes,*'  resumed  Ali  Ben  Abitet, 
''^e  North  Land  savages  had  carried  the  terrors  of  war  iato  distant 
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leomitriMy  and,  hif«g^ oMifaeied,  Aeyexaotod  of  the  inliabitaEirts  Attt 
they  riMiild'BCipply  diinn  ^th  miKara  accoi^ing to  liieirreqidreineiitB ;  but 
the  fendneM  for  eweetmeats  of  mat  people  haying  leflched  raeh  a  degree 
of  magnitiide)  dieirirtders  considered  it  had  become  a  matter  of  'the  fittt 
Decetnty  to  meet  this  gveat  demand  by  a  more  plentiftil,  and,  at  the  rane 
tnae,  a  readier  supply.  The  leading  practical  botanists  and  the  learned 
ffenerally  trare  inviled  to  lend'their  aid,  and  a  valuable  pme  was  offered' to 
him  whO' should  show  how  die  desired  result  might  be  obtamed.  TfaiB 
great  trial  of  strength  resulted  in  the  rescue  of  that  venerable  Ugumen  Iran 
the  shades  of  obUvien.  Its  hisdous  juice  was  found  to  possess  all' the 
requisite  saccharine  properties,  and  in  addition  to  being,  when  boiled,  a 
paartaUe  poiifter  of  the  blood,  a  sugar  is  made  from  it  which  equals,  if  it 
does  not  surpass,  in  quality  tiiat  of  the  remote  lands  I  have  mentiooed." 

^  Holy  prophet !"  exolumed  Ali  Ben  Dolorus.  **  And  it  is  by  the 
«ollivation\>f  this  rare  plant  that  you  hope  to  find  a  remedy  for  these  hard 
times?" 

''Eren  so,"  replied  Ali  Ben  Ahitot;  *^for  hard  as  thase  timeff-an* 
doubtedly  are,  I  foresee  that'We  shall  soon  have  still  greater  diffieulties  to 
contend  against." 

"  Ah  I  say  you  so  ?" 

^^  Why,  yes.  But  eome  into ' the  sunmer-boBse;  I  have  some  curious 
plants  to  show  you ;  amongst  others  a  rose-tree,  which  in  its  indigeoeus 
state  has  Bo  thorns.  'Tis  a  natfye  of  the  Alps.  Obswye,  it  ie  already 
losing  its*  peculiarity,  for  reared  beneath  a  warmer  sun  the  thonis  begin 
to  grow.     What  think  you  of  it  as  an  emblem  of  ingratitude  ?" 

•<  U,  k,  la,"  said  Ali  Ben  Doloras. 

•^*  But  I  am  Btraying  irom  the  subject  of  our  oonveraation.  Yeu-nuBt 
forgiTO  me;  I  love  to  talk  about  my  flowers.  I  was  saying  that  I  foar 
ibm  i»  a  worse  time  coming.  Ibo  you  know  I  have*  my  doubts  as  to  the 
benefit  which  will  accrue  from  the  '  Privilege  Act,'  and  I  pray  that  liie 
poeha  may  not  be  deceived  by  the  representations  of  his  minuters,  aAd 
tfpnre  bis  people  any  further  oppressive  measure.  I  believe  he  hasa  good 
heart,  but  I  fear  he  is  weak-mmded  and  easily  led." 

''  La,  la,  la,"  said  Ali  Ben  Dolorus. 

"  Yes ;  for  have  you  considered  what  will  be  the  ultimate  efibet  of  the 
*  Privilege  Act'  if  it  be  carried  by  the  viners  ?  It  will  be  nrednctiye 
only  of  a  furtiier  increase  of  rent,  and,  as  it  is,  the  land  barely  yi^ff^a 
enfficient  produce  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  exacted  from  us  by  our 
grasping  landlords." 

"  1  do  not  clearly  see  the  force  of  your  argument,"  answered  Ali  Ben 
Dolorus.  "  It  is  proposed  by  the  viziers,  who  are  at  present  the  land- 
owners, to  extend  the  privilege  to  wealthy  bnrg^esses,  who,  upon  b^ng 
possessed  of  a  certain  extent  of  land,  shall  have  a  voice  in  the  a&ira  ^ 
the  state." 

"  Exactly ;  that's  just  where  the  mischief  lies." 

"  How  do  you  make  it  out  ?" 

<<  I  will  show  you.  The  viziers  have  fixed  the  rents  at  so  high  a  rate, 
that  to  attempt,  single-handed,  a  further  increase  at  this  moment 
would  be  to  incur  great  personal  risk,  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
state;  for  the  burgesses,  who  are  indirectiy  concerned  with  ourselves,  in- 
asmuch as  having  exorbitant  rents  to  pay  we  have  no  altematire  but  to 
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raise  the  price  of  pxovidoiis,  in  the  eTent  of  their  rising  still  more,  would 
join  us  in  opposbg  that  attempt  The  viziers  feel  this,  and  therefore  hoi 
out,  as  a  bait  to  wealthy  burgesses,  the  honours  and  oonaderation  attend- 
ant  on  diplomatic  rank,  for  which  they  can  only  be  qualified  by  the  pos- 
session of  land.  Consequently,  having  become,  in  a  leg^lative  sense,  part 
and  parcel  of  that  body,  they  will  easily  sacrifice  to  their  gratified  vanity 
and  the  advantages  of  a  higher  position  what  little  respect  they  have  for 
equity,  when  unallied  to  a  purely  selfish  fSeeling,  and  freely  give  their  sup- 
port to  the  viziers  in  whatever  they  may  thiok  fit  to  attempt,  and  who, 
you  may  be  sure,  will  not  be  slow  to  take  every  advantage  of  die  circum- 
stance.' 

'*  La,  la,  la,  who  would  have  thought  it ! — but  what  a  terse  logician 
you  are,  friend  Abitet." 

"  Not  at  all,  Ali  Ben  Dolorus ;  the  conjuncture  is  self-evident  enough, 
and  only  requires  the  exercise  of  a  little  penetration  and  calm  thought 
to  be  apparent  to  the  least  gifted  understanding.  Would  that  our  be- 
loved pacha  gave  it  five  minutes*  serious  consideration,  and  then,  maybe, 
the  viziers  shouldn't  have  it  all  their  own  way." 

"  Have  you,  then,  so  bad  an  opinion  of  his  ministers  ?"  asked  Ali  Ben 
Dolorus. 

''  I  believe  they  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  mankind  in  generaL 
Ah !  Ali  Ben  Dolorus,  misfortune  tries  a  man,  but  prosperity  brings  his  na- 
ture out.  We  are  all  more  or  less  ambitious ;  with  some  of  us,  this  passion 
takes  such  a  shape ;  with  others,  such  another ;  and  once  encouraged,  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  feeling  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  gratified.  I  could 
give  you  some  striking  instances  also  to  prove  that  a  hidden,  but  not  less 
certain,  pusillanimity  is  closely  allied  to  this  sentiment,  which  ever  prompts 
the  ambitious  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  their  acts  on  the  shoulders  of 
others.  How  can  it  not  be  so  ? — amoition  and  heartiessness  are  twin 
sisters.  The  viziers  are  in  the  ascendant ;  they  have  the  pacha's  ear, 
and  the  higher  they  are,  the  higher  they  wish  to  be;  that's  a  natural 
consequence,  Ali  Ben  Dolorus.  But  depend  upon  it,  the  poor  pacha  is 
the  cat's-paw  that  draws  the  roasted  chesauts  out  of  the  fire.  He's  the 
ladder  which  the  fox  you  have  heard  of  should  have  had  when  he  said  the 
grapes  were  sour." 

*'  La,  la,  la,"  said  Ali  Ben  Dolorus ;  '' but  what  can  a  poor  pacha  do? 
How  is  he  to  learn  all  this  ?" 

'*  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you,"  replied  Ali  Ben  Abitet 
"  Shall  I  tell  you  a  story,  Ali  Ben  Dolorus  ?" 

**  I  should  much  like  to  hear  it." 

«  Well,  sit  you  down." 

And  talking  his  place  in  fix>nt  of  the  pacha,  Ali  Ben  Abitet  hailed  an 
attendant,  and  commanded  him  to  set  a  cloth  between  them,  and  fetch 
chibouks  and  coffee.  This  done,  and  the  amber  mouthpiece  being  pre- 
sented to  each,  Ali  Ben  Abitet  began  his  story. 
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THE  TALE  OF  THE  HUNGRY  DOGS. 

BT  ALI  BBN  ABITBT. 

"  Nudi  ];»aiTa8  odtx.**— Hobacb. 
'*Trathfbl  eloqnenoe  laughs  at  eloquenoe.'*— Mumnz. 

*^  A  VERT  long  time  ago,  there  lived  a  North  Land  Giaour,  who  was  so 
idle  that  he  avoided  as  much  as  possible  those  duties  even  the  performance 
of  which  would  have  materially  added  to  his  personal  comforts.  It  is  re- 
corded that  he  was  so  lazy  as  to  nedect  entirely  to  make  his  bed  of  a 
morning,  preferring  to  lie  in  it  hard  as  it  was.  You  will  easily  imagine 
that  it  was  anything  but  a  bed  of  roses.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  shutting 
himself  up  for  weeks  together,  and  people  noticed  that  it  was  only  on 
those  days  when  the  sun  shone  in  all  its  splendour  that  he  appear^  at 
all.  At  such  times  he  would  select  a  soft,  grassy  spot,  cast  himself  down 
at  full  length,  and  bask  in  all  the  glory  of  the  sunshine.  In  other 
respects  he  allowed  matters  to  take  their  course,  and  seemed  determined 
not  to  trouble  himself  about  anything.  This  Giaour,  however,  had  a  com- 
panion, a  dog,  to  whose  ugliness,  probably,  might  be  attributed  its  having 
chosen  such  a  master.  It  had  met  with  nothing  but  ill-treatment  from 
everybody,  but  it  proved  a  perfect  treasure  to  the  Giaour,  who  found 
means  of  turning  its  instincts  to  account.  Amongst  other  clever  tricks 
he  taught  it,  such  as  closing  the  door  behind  him,  and  reaching  him  his 
pipe  from  off  the  mantelshelf ;  he  taught  it  also  to  go  to  market,  and 
*etch  home  the  provisions  for  the  day.*' 

"  Holy  Prophet !"  exclaimed  Ali  Ben  Dolorus. 

*^  This  is  how  it  occurred.  At  a  certain  hour  of  the  morning  the  dog, 
which  had  been  taught  to  seek  it,  would  know  where  to  find  a  smidl 
wicker-basket,  in  which  the  Giaour  had  previousfy  placed  a  few  coins 
folded  up  in  a  piece  of  paper.  With  the  basket  in  its  mouth  the  dog 
would  start  off,  and  proceed  towards  the  heights.  First  of  all  it  would 
call  in  at  the  sausage  manufactorV)  and  bring  away  some  chitlings  or 
sausages  for  its  master,  the  price  of  which — a  fixed  sum  in  aspres — ^would 
be  taken  from  the  paper  containing  the  money.  One  aspre  would  be 
the  difference  left,  for  which,  at  the  slaughterer's  next  door,  it  would 
receive  dogs'-meat  to  that  amount.  But  its  own  dinner,  as  well  as  that 
of  its  master,  would  be  placed  side  by  side  in  the  basket,  without  its  ever 
failing  on  a  single  occasion  (so  effectually  had  it  been  broken  in)  to  bring 
home  the  whole  intact,  waiting  its  master's  pleasure  to  be  rewarded  for 
its  labour.  But  dogs  are  never  so  badly  off,  but  there  are  certain  circum- 
stances of  their  position  which  will  excite  the  jealousy  of  other  dog^ ;  and 
I  think  this  sentiment  does  not  apply  solely  to  the  canine  race.  I  must 
tell  you,  that  that  particular  province  abounded  in  animals  of  that  spedes, 
many  of  which  had  no  ostensible  means  of  livelihood  or  occupation  what- 
soever, mere  idlers  about  town,  living  no  one  knew  exactly  how — by  the 
exercise  of  their  instincts  probably.  That  was  long  before  the  Mucky- 
dog  '  assimilation  had  been  heard,  or  even  dreamt  of.  That  popular  ex- 
pression was  adopted  subsequently,  in  memory  of  that  exemplary  North 
Land  savage  prince,  Charles  II.,  and  as  a  feeble  testimony  from  posterity 
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carriage ;  and  Mr.  Juniper,  coming  up,  took  Florence's  hand,  and  placed 
her  in  one  of  the  large  ones,  by  the  siae  of  his  wife. 

All  were  seated  at  last,  and  the  postboys  started.  Down  Broad-street, 
over  the  bridge,  increasing  their  speed  as  they  bowled  along  the  open  road 
leading  to  St.  John's,  and  lessening  it  as  they  came  to  the  houses.  St. 
John's  passed,  they  drove  through  the  tumpike-gate,  and  were  fairly  on 
the  road  to  Malvern.  The  day  previous  had  been  distressingly  hot,  but 
this  was  worse :  the  inhabitants  had  never  remembered  such  heat  as  hung 
that  day  over  the  faithful  city.  I  forget,  now,  what  degree  the  ther- 
mometer numbered,  but  I  could  have  told  you  some  years  back. 

Mrs.  Juniper  complained  piteously,  her  size  and  her  peculiar  tempera- 
ment causing  her  to  feel  the  heat  painfully.  '<  What  s  my  face  like  ?" 
she  suddenly  asked :  '*  crimson  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  any  crimson  so  red,  mamma,"  answered  Julia,  turning 
round  from  the  box,  where  she  was  seated,  to  look  at  Mrs.  Juniper's  face. 
''You  are  unusually  pale,  Florence:  the  effect  of  the  heat  too,  I 
suppose." 

"  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  thought  of  bringing  that  bottled  perry !" 
continued  Mrs.  Juniper.  "  As  to  the  ale  and  wine,  I  don't  think  none  of 
us  ought  to  touch  it  till  the  sun's  gone  down,  unless  we'd  like  to  be  laid 
up  of  brain  fever.     I  never  felt  sucn  a  day  as  this." 

"Nor  any  one  else  in  this  country,"  observed  the  gentleman  who 
shared  the  box  with  Julia.  <*  It  is  said,  that  old  wizard  has  predicted 
this  day  will  be  a  memorable  one  for  Worcestershire.  I  think  he  is  about 
right  for  once." 

Julia  Battlebridge  turned,  and  glanced  at  Florence  a  meaning  look. 
But  what  was  Florence  thinking  of,  sitting  there  so  silent  and  pale? 
Need  you  ask  ?  She  did  not  absolutely  fear  the  words  the  strange  man 
had  said  to  her ;  she  did  not  positively  fear  that  old  prediction  of  her 
childhood  ;  and  yet,  both  kept  floating  through  her  brain,  mingling  with 
the  thoughts  of  her  own  disobedience,  and  what  would  be  the  auger  of 
her  father.  Those  strange  words  were  startlingly  present  to  her,  ''  Far 
the  next  score  or  two  of  hours,  say  until  Monday  shall  have  glided  into 
the  womb  of  past  time,  heep  strictly  the  Commandments  ;  hreah  not  one 
either  in  the  spirit  or  the  letter :  and  then  years  of  happiness  may  yet  be 
yours"  She  had  listened,  in  resentment  at  one  who  could  dare  to  give  her 
so  unnecessary  a  warning,  haughty  pride  buoying  up  her  own  self-suffi- 
ciency— she,  Florence  Erskine,  break  a  Commandment !  Yet  not  thirty- 
six  hours  had  elapsed  before  she  had  fallen  into  the  soare  and  the  sin  : 
she  had  broken  tne  one  which  says, 

ThOTT  SHALT  HONOUR  THY  FATHER  AND  THY  MOTHER. 

W^ick  was  passed,  and  then  the  old  and  most  dangerous  bridge  at 
Powick,  and,  passing'  the  gate  (I  think  it  is  gone  now),  the  horses  bore 
up  the  ascent,  turmog  off  opposite  the  Lion.  Soon  the  windings  of  the 
road  brought  the  towering  nills  in  view,  with  their  various  hues,  pre- 
flenting  such  a  contrast  to  the  eye,  blue,  brown,  green ;  and  De  Courcy 
«aw  that  his  pretty  white  sea-shells  were  indeed  houses.  Away  cantered 
the  postboys,  on  to  the  common,  its  geese  as  plentiful  as  ever,  leaving  on 
their  left  the  turning  to  Maddresfield,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Beauchamp ; 
«  respected  name  in  Worcestershire.  The  present  earl  was  its  represen- 
^tive  for  many,  many  years  in  the  Lower  House,  as  Colonel  (afterwards 
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General)  the  Honourable  Henry  Lygon.  Newland  Swan  was  passed  on 
the  righty  and  the  horses  began  their  slow  pace  up  the  Link,  noted  for 
its  upsets.  Its  summit  was  turned,  the  tunipike  gained — the  very  turn- 
pike of  our  adventure  in  later  years — and  the  party  were  in  the  village 
of  Great  Malvern  at  last. 

"  Which  inn  are  we  to  go  to  P'^  asked  Georgianna,  looking  back  from 
her  carriage  towards  her  mamma. 

"  It  don't  matter  which,"  called  out  Mrs.  Juniper,  *^  as  it's  only  to 
leave  the  horses  and  the  ve'des.  I  don't  much  like  the  one  with  the  out- 
landish name :  it  gives  precious  little  butter  to  its  sandwidges." 

'^  The  Belle-Voo  mamma  means,"  observed  Geoigianna  to  De  Courcy. 

"  The  what  ?"  he  inquired,  thinking  he  had  never  heard  such  a  name 
for  an  inn  before. 

"  The  Belle  View,"  corrected  Elizabeth  Juniper,  from  the  back  seat. 
"  We  must  go  to  the  Crown  then.  Drive  on,  Mr.  de  Courcy ;  Georgy 
will  show  you  where  it  is." 

De  Courcy  drove  on,  and  passing  the  ever  mispronounced  and  ever- 
to-be  mispronounced  Belle  Vue  Hotel,  stopped  before  the  door  of  the 
Crown. 

Before  the  hampers,  Mrs.  Juniper's  fowls  and  tongues  and  a-la-mode 
beef,  could  be  got  from  the  carriages,  the  party  were  surrounded  by  a 
shoal  of  donkeys,  with  their  drivers,  sunburnt  women,  boys,  and  girls. 

"  Are  we  to  ride  or  walk  up  ?" 

''  Who  asked  the  question  on  such  a  day  as  this  ?"  said  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen. '*  Look  out  the  strongest  for  Mrs.  Juniper.  And  I  say,  my 
good  donkey-wonieo,  give  an  eye  to  your  saddles :  they  have  a  habit  of 
turning,  you  know." 

Soon,  all  were  mounted,  save  De  Courcy,  and  he  chose  to  walk,  not  a 
very  wise  determination,  as  Mrs.  Juniper  told  him,  with  the  thermometer 
at  its  present  heigiit.  She  did  not  know  that  the  heat  and  the  toilsome 
ascent  were  to  him  as  nothing,  whilst  he  could  thus  keep  by  the  side  of 
Plorence  Erskine.  And  so  they  commenced  their  ascent  of  the  hill,  de- 
termining to  proceed  no  further  up  it  than  St.  Ann's  Well,  and  Mrs. 
Juniper  sincerely  wished  there  was  a  carriafi^e  way  to  that,  so  that  she 
might  avoid  the  zig-zag  path  of  the  jolting  donkey.  A  few  years  after- 
wairds,  the  wish  was  gratified,  the  carriage  drive  to  the  Well  being  ren- 
dered ascendable  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  when 
she  was  staying,  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  at  Malvern. 

They  took  De  Courcy  to  an  elevated  spot,  and  then  made  him  turn 
suddenly.  The  day  was  more  favourable  for  the  view  than  if  the  sun 
had  been  out  in  a  blaze,  and  oh  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  scene  that 
burst  upon  him.  Go  and  look  at  it,  you  who  have  never  done  so,  it  is 
worth  journeying  a  hundred  miles  to  see.  The  amaring  expanse  of  pros- 
pect extending  out  around,  touching  the  horizon,  as  it  were,  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  peaceful  plains,  lying  broad  and  distinct ;  the  blending  together 
of  wood  and  dale ;  the  striking  contrast  of  the  green  fields  and  the  golden 
hue  of  the  ripening  com ;  Bredon  Hill  there,  the  Old  Hills  here,  hills 
everywhere ;  the  few  mansions  scattered  with  a  sparing  hand,  imparting 
life  to  the  landscape ;  on  the  right,  in  the  extreme  distance,  a  narrow, 
glittering  lioe^  giving  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  it  is  the  Bristol  Channel; 
and,  last  of  all,  Worcester,  fair,  fair  Worcester,  lying  near,  its  fine  old 
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carriage  ;  and  Mr.  Juniper,  combg  up,  took  Florence's  hand,  and  placed 
her  in  one  of  the  large  ones,  by  the  siae  of  his  wife. 

All  were  seated  at  last,  and  the  postboys  started.  Down  Broad-street, 
over  the  bridge,  increasing  their  speed  as  they  bowled  along  the  open  road 
leading  to  St.  John's,  and  lessening  it  as  they  came  to  the  houses.  St. 
John's  passed,  they  ^ve  through  the  turnpike-gate,  and  were  fairly  on 
the  road  to  Malvern.  The  day  previous  had  been  distressingly  hot,  but 
this  was  worse :  the  inhabitants  had  never  remembered  such  heat  as  hung 
that  day  over  the  faithful  city.  I  forget,  now,  what  deme  the  ther- 
mometer numbered,  but  I  could  have  told  you  some  years  back. 

Mrs.  Juniper  complained  piteously,  her  size  and  her  peculiar  tempera- 
ment causing  her  to  feel  the  heat  punfully.  '<  What  s  my  face  like  ?" 
she  suddenly  asked :  '*  crimson  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  any  crimson  so  red,  mamma,"  answered  Julia,  turning 
round  from  the  box,  where  she  was  seated,  to  look  at  Mrs.  Juniper's  face. 
''You  are  unusually  pale,  Florence:  the  effect  of  the  heat  too,  I 
suppose." 

*'  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  thought  of  bringing  that  bottled  perry !" 
continued  Mrs.  Jumper.  "  As  to  the  ale  and  wine,  I  don't  think  none  of 
us  ought  to  touch  it  till  the  sun's  gone  down,  unless  we'd  like  to  be  laid 
up  of  brain  fever.     I  never  felt  sucn  a  day  as  thb." 

"Nor  any  one  else  in  this  country,"  observed  the  gentleman  who 
shared  the  box  with  Julia.  "  It  is  said,  that  old  wizard  has  predicted 
this  day  will  be  a  memorable  one  for  Worcestershire.  I  think  he  is  about 
right  for  once." 

Julia  Battlebridge  turned,  and  glanced  at  Florence  a  meaning  look. 
But  what  was  Florence  thinking  of,  sitting  there  so  silent  and  pale? 
Need  you  ask  ?  She  did  not  absolutely  fear  the  words  the  strange  man 
had  said  to  her ;  she  did  not  positively  fear  that  old  prediction  of  her 
childhood  ;  and  yet,  both  kept  floating  through  her  brain,  mingling  with 
the  thoughts  of  her  own  disobedience,  and  what  would  be  the  auger  of 
her  father.  Those  strange  words  were  startlingly  present  to  her,  '^  For 
the  next  score  or  two  of  hours,  say  until  Monday  shall  have  glided  into 
the  womb  of  past  time,  heep  strictly  the  Commandments  ;  breah  not  one 
eitlier  in  the  spirit  or  the  letter :  and  then  years  of  happiness  may  yet  be 
yours"  She  had  listened,  in  resentment  at  one  who  could  dare  to  give  her 
so  unnecessaiy  a  warning,  haughty  pride  buoying  up  her  own  self-suffi- 
ciency— she,  Florence  Erskine,  break  a  Commandment !  Yet  not  thirty- 
six  hours  had  elapsed  before  she  had  fallen  into  the  snare  and  the  sin  : 
she  had  broken  tne  one  which  says, 

ThOTT  SHALT  HONOUR  THY  FATHER  AND  THY  MOTHER. 

Wick  was  passed,  and  then  the  old  and  most  dangerous  bridge  at 
Powick,  and,  passing  the  gate  (I  think  it  is  gone  now),  the  horses  bore 
up  the  ascent,  turning  off  opposite  the  Lion.  Soon  the  windings  of  the 
road  brought  the  towering  nills  in  view,  with  their  various  hues,  pre- 
fienting  such  a  contrast  to  the  eye,  blue,  brown,  green ;  and  De  Courcy 
«aw  that  his  pretty  white  sea-shells  were  indeed  houses.  Away  cantered 
the  postboys,  on  to  the  common,  its  geese  as  plentiful  as  ever,  leaving  on 
their  left  the  turning  to  Maddresfield,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Beauchamp ; 
«  respected  name  in  Worcestershire.  The  present  earl  was  its  represen- 
^tive  for  many,  many  years  in  the  Lower  House,  as  Colonel  (afterwards 
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Geneial)  the  Honourable  Henry  Lygon.  Newland  Swan  was  passed  on 
the  righty  and  the  horses  began  their  slow  pace  up  the  Link,  noted  for 
its  upsets.  Its  summit  was  turned,  the  turnpike  gained — the  very  turn- 
pike of  our  adventure  in  later  years — and  the  party  were  in  the  village 
of  Great  Malvern  at  last. 

"  Which  inn  are  we  to  go  to  P'^  asked  Georgianna,  looking  back  from 
her  carriage  towards  her  mamma. 

"  It  don't  matter  which,"  called  out  Mrs.  Juniper,  "  as  it's  only  to 
leave  the  horses  and  the  ve'cles.  I  don't  much  like  the  one  with  the  out- 
landish name :  it  gives  precious  little  butter  to  its  sandwidges." 

<^  The  Belle-Voo  mamma  means,"  observed  Georgianna  to  De  Courcy. 

*'  The  what  ?"  he  inquired,  thinking  he  had  never  heard  such  a  name 
for  an  inn  before. 

*'  The  Belle  View,"  corrected  Elizabeth  Juniper,  from  the  back  seat. 
^'  We  must  go  to  the  Crown  then.  Drive  on,  Mr.  de  Courcy ;  Georgy 
will  show  you  where  it  is." 

De  Courcy  drove  on,  and  passing  the  ever  mispronounced  and  ever- 
to-be  mispronounced  Belle  Vue  Hotel,  stopped  before  the  door  of  the 
Crown. 

Before  the  hampers,  Mrs.  Juniper's  fowls  and  tongues  and  si-la-mode 
beef,  could  be  got  from  the  carriages,  the  party  were  surrounded  by  a 
shoal  of  donkeys,  with  their  drivers,  sunburnt  women,  boys,  and  girls. 

"  Are  we  to  ride  or  walk  up  ?" 

''  Who  asked  the  question  on  such  a  day  as  this  ?"  said  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen. ''  Look  out  the  strongest  for  Mrs.  Juniper.  And  I  say,  my 
good  donkey-women,  give  an  eye  to  your  saddles :  they  have  a  habit  of 
turning,  you  know." 

Soon,  all  were  mounted,  save  De  Courcy,  and  he  chose  to  walk,  not  a 
very  wise  determination,  as  Mrs.  Juniper  told  him,  with  the  thermometer 
at  its  present  heigiit.  She  did  not  know  that  the  heat  and  the  toilsome 
ascent  were  to  him  as  nothing,  whilst  he  could  thus  keep  by  the  side  of 
Plorence  Erskine.  And  so  they  commenced  their  ascent  of  the  hill,  de- 
termining to  proceed  no  further  up  it  than  St.  Ann's  Well,  and  Mrs. 
Juniper  sincerely  wished  there  was  a  carriage  way  to  that,  so  that  she 
might  avoid  the  zig-zag  path  of  the  jolting  donkey.  A  few  years  afler- 
wsjrds,  the  wish  was  gratified,  the  carriage  drive  to  the  Well  being  ren- 
dered ascendable  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  when 
she  was  staying,  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  at  Malvern. 

They  took  De  Courcy  to  an  elevated  spot,  and  then  made  him  turn 
suddenly.  The  day  was  more  favourable  for  the  view  than  if  the  sun 
had  been  out  in  a  blaze,  and  oh  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  scene  that 
burst  upon  him.  Go  and  look  at  it,  you  who  have  never  done  so,  it  is 
worth  journeying  a  hundred  miles  to  see.  The  amaang  expanse  of  pros- 
pect extending  out  around,  touching  the  horizon,  as  it  were,  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  peaceful  plains,  Iving  broad  and  distinct ;  the  blending  together 
of  wood  and  dale ;  the  striking  contrast  of  the  green  fields  and  the  golden 
hue  of  the  ripening  com ;  Bredon  Hill  there,  the  Old  Hills  here,  hills 
everywhere ;  the  few  mansions  scattered  with  a  sparing  hand,  imparting 
life  to  the  landscape ;  on  the  right,  in  the  extreme  distance,  a  narrow, 
glittering  line^  giving  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  it  is  the  Bristol  Channel; 
and,  last  of  all,  Worcester,  fair,  £ur  Worcester,  lying  near,  its  fine  old 
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carriage ;  and  Mr.  Juniper,  coming  up,  took  Florence's  hand,  and  placed 
her  in  one  of  the  large  ones,  by  the  siae  of  his  wife. 

All  were  seated  at  last,  and  the  postboys  started.  Down  Broad-street, 
over  the  bridge,  increasing  their  speed  as  they  bowled  along  the  open  road 
leading  to  St.  John's,  and  lessening  it  as  they  came  to  the  houses.  St. 
John's  passed,  they  drove  through  the  tumpike-gate,  and  were  fairly  on 
the  road  to  Malvern.  The  day  previous  had  been  distressingly  hot,  but 
this  was  worse :  the  inhabitants  had  never  remembered  such  heat  as  hung 
that  day  over  the  faithful  city.  I  forget,  now,  what  degree  the  ther- 
mometer numbered,  but  I  could  have  told  you  some  years  back. 

Mrs.  Juniper  complained  piteously,  her  size  and  her  peculiar  tempera- 
ment causing  her  to  feel  the  heat  punfully.  '<  What  s  my  face  like  ?" 
she  suddenly  asked :  '^  crimson  ?" 

''  I  never  saw  any  crimson  so  red,  mamma,**  answered  Julia,  turning 
round  from  the  box,  where  she  was  seated,  to  look  at  Mrs.  Juniper's  face. 
''You  are  unusually  pale,  Florence:  the  effect  of  the  heat  too,  I 
suppose." 

**  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  thought  of  bringing  that  bottled  perry !" 
continued  Mrs.  Juniper.  ''  As  to  the  ale  and  wine,  I  don't  think  none  of 
us  ought  to  touch  it  till  the  sun's  gone  down,  unless  we'd  like  to  be  laid 
up  of  brain  fever.     I  never  felt  sucn  a  day  as  thb." 

"  Nor  any  one  else  in  this  country,"  observed  the  gentleman  who 
shared  the  box  with  Julia.  "  It  is  said,  that  old  wizard  has  predicted 
this  day  will  be  a  memorable  one  for  Worcestershire.  I  think  he  is  about 
right  for  once." 

Julia  Battlebridge  turned,  and  glanced  at  Florence  a  meaning  look. 
But  what  was  Florence  thinking  of,  sitting  there  so  silent  and  pale? 
Need  you  ask  ?  She  did  npt  absolutely  fear  the  words  the  strange  man 
had  said  to  her ;  she  did  not  positively  fear  that  old  prediction  of  her 
childhood  ;  and  yet,  both  kept  floating  through  her  brain,  mingling  with 
the  thoughts  of  her  own  disobedience,  and  what  would  be  the  auger  of 
her  father.  Those  strange  words  were  startlingly  present  to  her,  **  Far 
the  next  score  or  two  of  hours,  say  until  Monday  shall  have  glided  into 
the  womb  of  past  time^  heep  strictly  the  Commandments  ;  break  not  one 
eitJier  in  the  spirit  or  the  letter :  and  then  years  of  happiness  may  yet  be 
yours,"  She  had  listened,  in  resentment  at  one  who  could  dare  to  give  her 
BO  unnecessary  a  warning,  haughty  pride  buoying  up  her  own  self-suffi- 
ciency— she,  Florence  Erskine,  break  a  Commandment !  Yet  not  thirty- 
six  hours  had  elapsed  before  she  had  ^Edlen  into  the  snare  and  the  sin  : 
she  had  broken  tne  one  which  says, 

ThOTT  SHALT  HONOUR  THY  FATHER  AND  THY  MOTHER. 

Wick  was  passed,  and  then  the  old  and  most  dangerous  bridge  at 
Powick,  and,  passinp^  the  gate  (I  think  it  is  gone  now),  the  horses  bore 
up  the  ascent,  tummg  off  opposite  the  Lion.  Soon  the  winding^s  of  the 
road  brought  the  towering  nills  in  view,  with  their  various  hues,  pre- 
fienting  such  a  contrast  to  the  eye,  blue,  brown,  green ;  and  De  Courcy 
«aw  that  his  pretty  white  sea-shells  were  indeed  houses.  Away  cantered 
the  postboys,  on  to  the  common,  its  geese  as  plentiful  as  ever,  leaving  on 
their  left  the  turning  to  Maddresfield,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Beauchamp ; 
a  respected  name  in  Worcestershire.  The  present  earl  was  its  represen- 
tative for  many,  many  years  in  the  Lower  House,  as  Colonel  (afterwards 
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General)  the  Honourable  Henry  Ly^on.  Newland  Swan  was  passed  on 
the  righty  and  the  horses  h&gdJi  their  slow  pace  up  the  Link,  noted  for 
its  upsets.  Its  summit  was  turned,  the  turnpike  gained — the  very  turn- 
pike of  our  adventure  in  later  years — and  the  party  were  in  the  village 
of  Great  Malvern  at  last. 

"  Which  inn  are  we  to  go  to  ?"  asked  Georgianna,  looking  back  from 
her  carriage  towards  her  mamma. 

''  It  don't  matter  which/'  called  out  Mrs.  Juniper,  "  as  it's  only  to 
leave  the  horses  and  the  ve'cles.  I  don't  much  like  the  one  with  the  out- 
landish name :  it  gives  precious  little  butter  to  its  sandwidges." 

''  The  Belle-Voo  mamma  means,"  observed  Georgianna  to  De  Courcy. 

''  The  what  ?"  he  inquired,  thinking  he  had  never  heard  such  a  name 
for  an  inn  before. 

*'  The  Belle  View,"  corrected  Elizabeth  Juniper,  from  the  back  seat. 
<'  We  must  go  to  the  Crown  then.  Drive  on,  Mr.  de  Courcy ;  Georgy 
will  show  you  where  it  is." 

De  Courcy  drove  on,  and  passing  the  ever  mispronounced  and  ever- 
to-be  mbpronounced  Belle  Vue  Hotel,  stopped  before  the  door  of  the 
Crown. 

Before  the  hampers,  Mrs.  Juniper's  fowls  and  tongues  and  a-la-mode 
beef,  could  be  got  from  the  carriages,  the  party  were  surrounded  by  a 
shoal  of  donkeys,  with  their  drivers,  sunburnt  women,  boys,  and  girls. 

"  Are  we  to  ride  or  walk  up  ?" 

''  Who  asked  the  question  on  such  a  day  as  this?"  said  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen. •  ''  Look  out  the  strongest  for  Mrs.  Juniper.  And  I  say,  my 
good  donkey-women,  give  an  eye  to  your  saddles :  they  have  a  habit  of 
turning,  you  know." 

Soon,  all  were  mounted,  save  De  Courcy,  and  he  chose  to  walk,  not  a 
very  wise  determination,  as  Mrs.  Juniper  told  him,  with  the  tliermometer 
at  its  present  heigiit.  She  did  not  know  that  the  heat  and  the  toilsome 
ascent  were  to  him  as  nothing,  whilst  he  could  thus  keep  by  the  side  of 
Plorence  Erskine.  And  so  they  commenced  their  ascent  of  the  hill,  de- 
termining to  proceed  no  frirther  up  it  than  St.  Ann's  Well,  and  Mrs. 
Juniper  sincerely  wished  there  was  a  carriage  way  to  that,  so  that  she 
might  avoid  the  zig-zag  path  of  the  jolting  donkey.  A  few  years  after- 
wsjrds,  the  wish  was  gratified,  the  carriage  drive  to  the  Well  being  ren- 
dered ascendable  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  when 
she  was  staying,  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  at  Malvern. 

Thev  took  De  Courcy  to  an  elevated  spot,  and  then  made  him  turn 
suddenly.  The  day  was  more  favourable  for  the  view  than  if  the  sun 
had  been  out  in  a  blaze,  and  oh  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  scene  that 
burst  upon  him.  Go  and  look  at  it,  you  who  have  never  done  so,  it  is 
worth  journeying  a  hundred  miles  to  see.  The  amaring  expanse  of  pros- 
pect extending  out  around,  touching  the  horizon,  as  it  were,  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  peaceful  plains,  lying  broad  and  distinct ;  the  blending  together 
of  wood  and  dale ;  the  striking  contrast  of  the  green  fields  and  the  golden 
hue  of  the  ripening  com ;  Br^on  Hill  there,  the  Old  Hills  here,  hills 
everywhere ;  the  few  mansions  scattered  with  a  sparing  hand,  imparting 
life  to  the  landscape ;  on  the  right,  in  the  extreme  distance,  a  narrow, 
glittering  line,  giving  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  it  is  the  Bristol  Channel; 
and,  last  of  all,  Worcester,  fair,  fair  Worcester,  lying  near,  its  fine  old 
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carriage ;  and  Mr.  Junipery  coming  up,  took  Florence's  hand,  and  placed 
her  in  one  of  the  large  ones,  by  the  siae  of  his  wife. 

All  were  seated  at  last,  and  the  postboys  started.  Down  Broad-street, 
over  the  bridge,  increasing  their  speed  as  they  bowled  along  the  open  road 
leading  to  St.  John's,  and  lessening  it  as  they  came  to  the  houses.  St. 
John's  passed,  they  drove  through  the  tumpike-gate,  and  were  fairly  on 
the  road  to  Malvern.  The  day  previous  had  been  distressingly  hot,  but 
this  was  worse :  the  inhabitants  had  never  remembered  such  heat  as  hung 
that  day  over  the  faithful  city.  I  forget,  now,  what  degree  the  ther- 
mometer numbered,  but  I  could  have  told  you  some  years  back. 

Mrs.  Juniper  complained  piteously,  her  size  and  her  peculiar  tempera- 
ment causing  her  to  feel  the  heat  painfully.  '<  What's  my  face  like  ?" 
she  suddenly  asked :  '*  crimson  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  any  crimson  so  red,  mamma,"  answered  Julia,  turning 
round  from  the  box,  where  she  was  seated,  to  look  at  Mrs.  Juniper's  face. 
'^You  are  unusually  pale,  Florence:  the  effect  of  the  heat  too,  I 
suppose." 

"  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  thought  of  bring^g  that  bottled  perry !" 
continued  Mrs.  Juniper.  *^  As  to  the  ale  and  wine,  I  don't  think  none  of 
us  ought  to  touch  it  till  the  sun's  gone  down,  unless  we'd  like  to  be  laid 
up  of  brain  fever.     I  never  felt  such  a  day  as  this." 

''Nor  any  one  else  in  this  country,"  observed  the  gentleman  who 
shared  the  box  with  Julia.  "  It  is  said,  that  old  wizard  has  predicted 
this  day  will  be  a  memorable  one  for  Worcestershire.  I  think  he  is  about 
right  for  once." 

Julia  Battlebridge  turned,  and  glanced  at  Florence  a  meaning  look. 
But  what  was  Florence  thinking  of,  sitting  there  so  silent  and  pale? 
Need  you  ask  ?  She  did  not  absolutely  fear  the  words  the  strange  man 
had  said  to  her ;  she  did  not  positively  fear  that  old  prediction  of  her 
childhood  ;  and  yet,  both  kept  floating  through  her  brain,  mingling  with 
the  thoughts  of  her  own  disobedience,  and  what  would  be  the  anger  of 
her  father.  Those  strange  words  were  startlingly  present  to  her,  '^  Far 
the  next  score  or  two  of  hours,  say  until  Monday  shall  have  glided  into 
the  womb  of  past  time,  heep  strictly  the  Commandments  ;  hreah  not  one 
either  in  the  spirit  or  the  letter :  and  then  years  of  happiness  may  yet  be 
yours.'*  She  had  listened,  in  resentment  at  one  who  could  dare  to  give  her 
BO  unnecessary  a  warning,  haughty  pride  buoying  up  her  own  self-suffi- 
ciency— she,  Florence  Erskine,  break  a  Commandment !  Yet  not  thirty- 
six  hours  had  elapsed  before  she  had  fallen  into  the  snare  and  the  sin  : 
she  had  broken  the  one  which  says, 

ThOTT  SHALT  H0N0T7B  THY  FATHER  AND  THY  MOTHER. 

Wick  was  passed,  and  then  the  old  and  most  dangerous  bridge  at 
Powick,  and,  passing  the  gate  (I  think  it  is  gone  now),  the  horses  bore 
up  the  ascent,  turning  off  opposite  the  Lion.  Soon  the  windings  of  the 
road  brought  the  towering  hills  in  view,  with  their  various  hues,  pre- 
flenting  such  a  contrast  to  the  eye,  blue,  brown,  green ;  and  De  Courcy 
«aw  that  his  pretty  white  sea-shells  were  indeed  houses.  Away  cantered 
the  postboys,  on  to  the  common,  its  geese  as  plentiful  as  ever,  leaving  on 
their  left  the  turning  to  Maddresfleld,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Beauchamp ; 
a  respected  name  in  Worcestershire.  The  present  earl  was  its  represen- 
^tive  for  many,  many  years  in  the  Lower  House,  as  Colonel  (afterwards 
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General)  the  Honourable  Henrj  Ly^on.  Newland  Swan  was  passed  on 
the  righty  and  the  horses  heg&a  their  slow  pace  up  the  Link,  noted  for 
its  upsets.  Its  summit  was  turned,  the  turnpike  gained — the  very  turn- 
pike of  our  adventure  in  later  years — and  the  party  were  in  the  village 
of  Great  Malvern  at  last. 

'^  Which  inn  are  we  to  go  to  ?"  asked  Georgianna,  looking  back  from 
her  carriage  towards  her  mamma. 

"  It  don't  matter  which,"  called  out  Mrs.  Juniper,  **  as  it*8  only  to 
leave  the  horses  and  the  ve'cles.  I  don't  much  like  the  one  with  the  out- 
landish name :  it  gives  precious  little  butter  to  its  sandwidges." 

''  The  Belle- Voo  mamma  means,"  observed  Georgianna  to  De  Courcy. 

"  The  what  ?"  he  inquired,  thinking  he  had  never  heard  such  a  name 
for  an  inn  before. 

*'  The  Belle  View,"  corrected  Elizabeth  Juniper,  from  the  back  seat. 
*'  We  must  go  to  the  Crown  then.  Drive  on,  Mr.  de  Courcy ;  Georgy 
will  show  you  where  it  is." 

De  Courcy  drove  on,  and  passing  the  ever  mispronounced  and  ever- 
to-be  mispronounced  Belle  Vue  Hotel,  stopped  before  the  door  of  the 
Crown. 

Before  the  hampers,  Mrs.  Juniper's  fowls  and  tongues  and  a-la-mode 
beef,  could  be  got  from  the  carriages,  the  party  were  surrounded  by  a 
shoal  of  donkeys,  with  their  drivers,  sunburnt  women,  boys,  and  ^rls. 

''  Are  we  to  ride  or  walk  up  ?" 

''  Who  asked  the  question  on  such  a  day  as  this  ?"  said  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen. •  ''  Look  out  the  strongest  for  Mrs.  Juniper.  And  I  say,  my 
good  donkey-women,  give  an  eye  to  your  saddles :  they  have  a  habit  of 
turning,  you  know.*' 

Soon,  all  were  mounted,  save  De  Courcy,  and  he  chose  to  walk,  not  a 
very  wise  determination,  as  Mrs.  Juniper  told  him,  with  the  thermometer 
at  its  present  height.  She  did  not  know  that  the  heat  and  the  toilsome 
ascent  were  to  him  as  nothing,  whilst  he  could  thus  keep  by  the  side  of 
Plorence  Erskine.  And  so  they  commenced  their  ascent  of  the  hill,  de- 
termining to  proceed  no  further  up  it  than  St.  Ann's  Well,  and  Mrs. 
Juniper  sincerely  wished  there  was  a  carriage  way  to  that,  so  that  she 
might  avoid  the  zig-zag  path  of  the  jolting  donkey.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, the  wish  was  gratified,  the  carriage  drive  to  the  Well  being  ren- 
dered ascendable  for  die  accommodation  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  when 
she  was  staying,  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  at  Malvern. 

They  took  De  Courcy  to  an  elevated  spot,  and  then  made  him  turn 
suddenly.  The  day  was  more  favourable  for  the  view  than  if  the  sun 
had  been  out  in  a  blaze,  and  oh  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  scene  that 
burst  upon  him.  Go  and  look  at  it,  you  who  have  never  done  so,  it  is 
worth  journeying  a  hundred  miles  to  see.  The  amaang  expanse  of  pros- 
pect extending  out  around,  touching  the  horizon,  as  it  were,  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  peaceful  plains,  lying  broaid  and  distinct ;  the  blending  together 
of  wood  and  dale ;  the  striking  contrast  of  the  green  fields  and  the  golden 
hue  of  the  ripening  com ;  Br^on  Hill  there,  the  Old  Hills  here,  hills 
everywhere ;  the  few  mansions  scattered  with  a  sparing  hand,  imparting 
life  to  the  landscape ;  on  the  right,  in  the  extreme  ^stance,  a  narrow, 
glittering  line,  giving  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  it  is  the  Bristol  Channel; 
and,  last  of  all,  Worcester,  fair,  fair  Worcester,  lying  near,  its  fine  old 
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carriage ;  and  Mr.  Juniper,  coming  up,  took  Florence's  hand,  and  placed 
her  in  one  of  the  large  ones,  by  the  siae  of  his  wife. 

All  were  seated  at  last,  and  the  postboys  started.  Down  Broad-street, 
over  the  bridge,  increasing  their  speed  as  thej  bowled  along  the  open  road 
leading  to  St.  John's,  and  lessening  it  as  they  came  to  the  houses.  St. 
John's  passed,  they  drove  through  the  tumpike-g^te,  and  were  fairly  on 
the  road  to  Malvern.  The  day  previous  had  been  distressingly  hot,  but 
this  was  worse :  the  inhabitants  had  never  remembered  such  heat  as  hung 
that  day  over  the  faithful  city.  I  forget,  now,  what  deeree  the  ther- 
mometer numbered,  but  I  could  have  told  you  some  years  back. 

Mrs.  Juniper  complained  piteously,  her  size  and  her  peculiar  tempera- 
ment causing  her  to  feel  the  heat  punfolly.  '<  What  s  my  face  like  T* 
she  suddenly  asked :  ''  crimson  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  any  crimson  so  red,  mamma,"  answered  Julia,  turning 
round  from  the  box,  where  she  was  seated,  to  look  at  Mrs.  Juniper's  face. 
'^You  are  unusually  pale,  Florence:  the  effect  of  the  heat  too,  I 
suppose." 

'*  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  thought  of  bringing  that  bottled  perry !" 
continued  Mrs.  Juniper.  *'  As  to  the  ale  and  wine,  I  don't  think  none  of 
us  ought  to  touch  it  till  the  sun's  gone  down,  unless  we'd  like  to  be  laid 
up  of  brain  fever.     I  never  felt  sucn  a  day  as  this." 

"  Nor  any  one  else  in  this  country,'  observed  the  gentleman  who 
shared  the  box  with  Julia.  '^  It  is  said,  that  old  wizard  has  predicted 
this  day  \rill  be  a  memorable  one  for  Worcestershire.  I  think  he  is  about 
right  for  once." 

Julia  Battlebridge  turned,  and  glanced  at  Florence  a  meaning  look. 
But  what  was  Florence  thinking  of,  sitting  there  so  silent  and  pale? 
Need  you  ask  ?  She  did  not  absolutely  fear  the  words  the  strange  man 
had  said  to  her ;  she  did  not  positively  fear  that  old  prediction  of  her 
childhood  ;  and  yet,  both  kept  floating  through  her  brain,  mingling  with 
the  thoughts  of  her  own  disobedience,  and  what  would  be  the  auger  of 
her  father.  Those  strange  words  were  startlingly  present  to  her,  *'  For 
the  next  score  or  two  of  hours,  say  until  Monday  shall  have  glided  into 
the  womb  of  past  time,  heep  strictly  the  Commandments  ;  breah  not  one 
either  in  the  spirit  or  the  letter :  and  then  years  of  happiness  may  yet  be 
yours,"  She  had  listened,  in  resentment  at  one  who  could  dare  to  give  her 
BO  unnecessary  a  warning,  haughty  pride  buoying  up  her  own  self-suffi- 
ciency— she,  Florence  Erskine,  break  a  Commandment !  Yet  not  thirty- 
six  hours  had  elapsed  before  she  had  fcJlen  into  the  snare  and  the  sin  : 
she  had  broken  tne  one  which  says, 

ThOTT  SHALT  HONOUR  THY  FATHER  AND  THY  MOTHER. 

Wick  was  passed,  and  then  the  old  and  most  dangerous  bridge  at 
Powick,  and,  passing  the  gate  (I  think  it  is  gone  now),  the  horses  bore 
up  the  ascent,  turning  off  opposite  the  Lion.  Soon  the  windings  of  the 
road  brought  the  towering  hills  in  view,  with  their  various  hues,  pre- 
flenting  such  a  contrast  to  the  eye,  blue,  brown,  green ;  and  De  Courcy 
«aw  that  his  pretty  white  sea-shells  were  indeed  houses.  Away  cantered 
the  postboys,  on  to  the  common,  its  geese  as  plentiful  as  ever,  leaving  on 
their  left  the  turning  to  Maddresfield,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Beauchamp ; 
«  respected  name  in  Worcestershire.  The  present  earl  was  its  represen- 
^tive  for  many,  many  years  in  the  Lower  House,  as  Colonel  (afWwards 
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General)  the  Honourable  Heniy  Ly^n.  Newland  Swan  was  passed  on 
the  righty  and  the  horses  began  their  slow  pace  up  the  Link,  noted  for 
its  upsets.  Its  summit  was  turned,  the  turnpike  gained — the  very  turn- 
pike of  our  adventure  in  later  years — and  the  party  were  in  the  village 
of  Great  Malvern  at  last. 

"  Which  inn  are  we  to  go  to  ?*'  asked  Georgianna,  looking  back  from 
her  carriage  towards  her  mamma. 

**  It  don't  matter  which,"  called  out  Mrs.  Juniper,  '*  as  it's  only  to 
leave  the  horses  and  the  ve'cles.  I  don't  much  like  the  one  with  the  out- 
landish name :  it  gives  precious  little  butter  to  its  sandwidges." 

"  The  Belle- Voo  mamma  means,"  observed  Georgianna  to  De  Courcy. 

"  The  what  ?"  he  inquired,  thinking  he  had  never  heard  such  a  name 
for  an  inn  before. 

*'  The  Belle  View,"  corrected  Elizabeth  Juniper,  from  the  back  seat. 
**  We  must  go  to  the  Crown  then.  Drive  on,  Mr.  de  Courcy ;  Georgy 
will  show  you  where  it  is." 

De  Courcy  drove  on,  and  pasnng  the  ever  mispronounced  and  ever- 
to-be  mispronounced  Belle  Vue  Hotel,  stopped  before  the  door  of  the 
Crown. 

Before  the  hampers,  Mrs.  Juniper's  fowls  and  tongues  and  si-la-mode 
beef,  could  be  got  from  the  carriages,  the  party  were  surrounded  by  a 
shoal  of  donkeys,  with  their  drivers,  sunburnt  women,  boys,  and  girls. 

"  Are  we  to  ride  or  walk  up  ?" 

'*  Who  asked  the  question  on  such  a  day  as  this  ?"  said  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen. <*  Look  out  the  strongest  for  Mrs.  Juniper.  And  I  say,  my 
good  donkey-women,  give  an  eye  to  your  saddles :  they  have  a  habit  of 
turning,  you  know." 

Soon,  all  were  mounted,  save  De  Courcy,  and  he  chose  to  walk,  not  a 
very  wise  determination,  as  Mrs.  Juniper  told  him,  with  the  tliermometer 
at  its  present  heigiit.  She  did  not  know  that  the  heat  and  the  toilsome 
ascent  were  to  him  as  nothing,  whilst  he  could  thus  keep  by  the  side  of 
Plorence  Erskine.  And  so  they  commenced  their  ascent  of  the  hill,  de- 
termining to  proceed  no  further  up  it  than  St.  Ann's  Well,  and  Mrs. 
Juniper  sincerely  wished  there  was  a  carriage  way  to  that,  so  that  she 
might  avoid  the  zig-zag  path  of  the  jolting  donkey.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, the  wish  was  gratified,  the  carriage  drive  to  the  Well  being  ren- 
dered ascendable  for  me  accommodation  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  when 
she  was  staying,  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  at  Malvern. 

They  took  De  Courcy  to  an  elevated  spot,  and  then  made  him  turn 
suddenly.  The  day  was  more  favourable  for  the  view  than  if  the  sun 
had  been  out  in  a  blaze,  and  oh  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  scene  that 
burst  upon  him.  Go  and  look  at  it,  you  who  have  never  done  so,  it  is 
worth  journeying  a  hundred  miles  to  see.  The  amaang  expanse  of  pros- 
pect extending  out  around,  touching  the  horizon,  as  it  were,  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  peaceful  plains,  lying  broad  and  distinct ;  the  blending  together 
of  wood  and  dale ;  the  striking  contrast  of  the  green  fields  and  the  golden 
hue  of  the  ripening  com ;  Br^on  Hill  there,  the  Old  Hills  here,  hills 
everywhere ;  the  few  mansions  scattered  with  a  sparing  hand,  imparting 
life  to  the  landscape ;  on  the  right,  in  the  extreme  distance,  a  narrow, 
glittering  line,  giving  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  it  is  the  Bristol  Channel; 
and,  last  of  all,  Worcester,  fair,  fair  Worcester,  lying  near,  its  fine  old 
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carriage ;  and  Mr.  Juniper,  coming  up,  took  Florence's  hand,  and  placed 
her  in  one  of  the  large  ones,  by  the  side  of  his  wife. 

All  were  seated  at  last,  and  the  postboys  started.  Down  Broad-street, 
over  the  bridge,  increasing  their  speed  as  they  bowled  along  the  open  road 
leading  to  St.  John's,  and  lessening  it  as  they  came  to  the  houses.  St. 
John's  passed,  they  drove  through  the  tumpike-gate,  and  were  fairly  on 
the  road  to  Malvern.  The  day  previous  had  been  distressingly  hot,  but 
this  was  worse :  the  inhalntants  nad  never  remembered  such  heat  as  hung 
that  day  over  the  futhful  city.  I  forget,  now,  what  deme  the  ther- 
mometer numbered,  but  I  could  have  told  you  some  years  back. 

Mrs.  Juniper  complained  piteously,  her  size  and  her  peculiar  tempera- 
ment causing  her  to  feel  the  heat  painfally.  '*  What's  my  face  like  ?" 
she  suddenly  asked :  ''  crimson  ?" 

'*  I  never  saw  any  crimson  so  red,  mamma,"  answered  Julia,  turning 
round  from  the  box,  where  she  was  seated,  to  look  at  Mrs.  Juniper's  face. 
''You  are  unusually  pale,  Florence:  the  effect  of  the  heat  too^  I 
suppose." 

**  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  thought  of  bringing  that  bottled  perry !" 
continued  Mrs.  Juniper.  '*  As  to  the  ale  and  wine,  I  don't  think  none  of 
us  ought  to  touch  it  till  the  sun's  touc  down,  unless  we'd  like  to  be  laid 
up  of  brain  fever.     I  never  felt  such  a  day  as  this." 

''  Nor  any  one  else  in  this  country,"  observed  the  gentleman  who 
shared  the  box  with  Julia.  "  It  is  said,  that  old  wizard  has  predicted 
this  day  will  be  a  memorable  one  for  Worcestershire.  I  think  he  is  about 
right  for  once." 

Julia  Battlebridge  turned,  and  glanced  at  Florence  a  meaning  look. 
But  what  was  Florence  thinking  of,  sitting  there  so  silent  and  pale? 
Need  you  ask  ?  She  did  not  absolutely  fear  the  words  the  strange  man 
had  said  to  her ;  she  did  not  positively  fear  that  old  prediction  of  her 
childhood  ;  and  yet,  both  kept  floating  through  her  brain,  mingling  with 
the  thoughts  of  her  own  disobedience,  and  what  would  be  the  auger  of 
her  father.  Those  strange  words  were  startlingly  present  to  her,  ''  Far 
ike  next  score  or  two  of  hours,  say  until  Monday  shall  have  glided  into 
the  womb  of  past  time,  keep  strictly  the  Commandments  ;  break  not  one 
eWier  in  the  spirit  or  the  letter :  and  then  years  of  happiness  may  yet  be 
yours"  She  had  listened,  in  resentment  at  one  who  could  dare  to  give  her 
BO  unnecessary  a  warning,  haughty  pride  buopng  up  her  own  self-suffi- 
ciency— she,  Florence  Erskine,  break  a  Commandment !  Yet  not  thirty- 
six  hours  had  elapsed  before  she  had  ^en  into  the  snare  and  the  sin  : 
she  had  broken  the  one  which  says, 

ThOTJ  SHALT  H0N0T7B  THY  FATHER  AND  THT  MOTHEH. 

Wick  was  passed,  and  then  the  old  and  most  dangerous  bridge  at 
Powick,  and,  passing  the  gate  (I  think  it  is  gone  now),  the  horses  bore 
up  the  ascent,  turmng  off  opposite  the  Lion.  Soon  the  windings  of  the 
road  brought  the  towering  nills  in  view,  with  their  various  hues,  pre- 
flenting  such  a  contrast  to  the  eye,  blue,  brown,  green ;  and  De  Courcy 
«aw  that  his  pretty  white  sea-shells  were  indeed  houses.  Away  cantered 
the  postboys,  on  to  the  common,  its  geese  as  plentiful  as  ever,  leaving  on 
their  left  the  turning  to  Maddresfield,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Beauchamp ; 
a  respected  name  in  Worcestershire.  The  present  earl  was  its  represen- 
tative for  many,  many  years  in  the  Lower  House,  as  Colonel  (afterwards 
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General)  the  Honourable  Henry  Lygon.  Newland  Swan  was  passed  on 
the  righty  and  the  horses  began  their  slow  pace  up  the  Link,  noted  for 
its  upsets.  Its  summit  was  turned,  the  turnpike  gained — ^the  very  turn- 
pike of  our  adventure  in  later  years — and  the  party  were  in  the  village 
of  Great  Malvern  at  last. 

"  Which  inn  are  we  to  go  to  ?*'  asked  Georgianna,  looking  back  from 
her  carriage  towards  her  mamma. 

"  It  don't  matter  which,"  called  out  Mrs.  Juniper,  *'  as  it's  only  to 
leave  the  horses  and  the  ve'cles.  I  don't  much  like  the  one  with  the  out- 
landish name :  it  gives  precious  little  butter  to  its  sandwidges." 

''  The  Belle- Voo  mamma  means,"  observed  Georgianna  to  De  Courcy. 

''  The  what  ?"  he  inquired,  thinking  he  had  never  heard  such  a  name 
for  an  inn  before. 

*'  The  Belle  View,"  corrected  Elizabeth  Juniper,  from  the  back  seat. 
<'  We  must  go  to  the  Crown  then.  Drive  on,  Mr.  de  Courcy ;  Georgy 
will  show  you  where  it  b." 

De  Courcy  drove  on,  and  passing  the  ever  mispronounced  and  ever^ 
to-be  mispronounced  Belle  Vue  Hotel,  stopped  before  the  door  of  the 
Crown. 

Before  the  hampers,  Mrs.  Juniper's  fowls  and  tongues  and  4-la-mode 
beef,  could  be  got  from  the  carriages,  the  party  were  surrounded  by  a 
shoal  of  donkeys,  with  their  drivers,  sunburnt  women,  boys,  and  girls. 

"  Are  we  to  ride  or  walk  up  ?" 

''  Wiio  asked  the  queslion  on  such  a  day  as  this  ?"  said  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen. "  Look  out  the  strongest  for  Mrs.  Juniper.  And  I  say,  my 
good  donkey-women,  give  an  eye  to  your  saddles :  they  have  a  habit  of 
turning,  you  know.*' 

Soon,  all  were  mounted,  save  De  Courcy,  and  he  chose  to  walk,  not  a 
very  wise  determination,  as  Mrs.  Juniper  told  him,  with  the  thermometer 
at  its  present  height.  She  did  not  know  that  the  heat  and  the  toilsome 
ascent  were  to  him  as  nothing,  whilst  he  could  thus  keep  by  the  side  of 
Plorence  Erskine.  And  so  they  commenced  their  ascent  of  the  hill,  de- 
termining to  proceed  no  further  up  it  than  St.  Ann's  Well,  and  Mrs. 
Juniper  sincerely  wished  there  was  a  carriage  way  to  that,  so  that  she 
might  avoid  the  zig-zag  path  of  the  jolting  donkey.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, the  wish  was  gratified,  the  carriage  drive  to  the  Well  being  ren- 
dered ascendable  for  Uie  accommodation  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  when 
she  was  staying,  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  at  Malvern. 

They  took  De  Courcy  to  an  elevated  spot,  and  then  made  him  turn 
suddenly.  The  day  was  more  favourable  for  the  view  than  if  the  sua 
had  been  out  in  a  blaze,  and  oh  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  scene  that 
burst  upon  him.  Go  and  look  at  it,  you  who  have  never  done  so,  it  is 
worth  journeying  a  hundred  miles  to  see.  The  amaring  expanse  of  pros- 
pect extending  out  around,  touching  the  horizon,  as  it  were,  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  peaceful  plains,  lying  broad  and  distinct ;  the  blending  together 
of  wood  and  dale ;  the  striking  contrast  of  the  green  fields  and  tne  golden 
hue  of  the  ripening  com ;  Bredon  Hill  there,  the  Old  Hills  here,  hills 
everywhere ;  the  few  mansions  scattered  with  a  sparing  hand,  imparting 
life  to  the  landscape ;  on  the  right,  in  the  extreme  ^stance,  a  narrow, 
glittering  line,  giving  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  it  is  the  Bristol  Channel ; 
and,  last  of  all,  Worcester,  fair,  fair  Worcester,  lying  near,  its  fine  old 
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cathedsal  ftandiiig^*out  oonspicuougly,  4UQd  St  Andrew's  spire  r&inng  its 
point  to  the  olou^.  Oh  go  to  Malvexn !  go  and  look,  for  once  in  yaat 
iifetime,  at  these  glories  of  QodVinar?ellou8  works,  and  then  hush  yoor 
heart  in  reverence ! 

As  De  Courcy  did.  But,  ere  it  was  well  time,  Mrs.  Juniper's  Toioe 
Aironght  him  back  to  ooanoon  fife.     '^  If  youll  helieve  me,  them  apes  are 

B^oiug  to  the  top !" 

~>e  Courcy  turned,  and  saw  that  all  the  younger  members  of  the  party 

e  continuing  their  way  np  the  hill :  the  elder  had  dismissed  their  don* 
keys  and  ware  gathered  in  and  about  St.  Ann's  Well. 

**HaTe  you  lost  your  wits?"  seieamed  out  Mrs.  Juniper  again,  in  an 
mgty  tone. 

"No,  mamma.     Why?" 

"  If  you  attempt  to  ride  to  the  top  in  this  heat,  you'll  be  dead." 

^  Oh  we  don't  care  for  that.     What  time  are  you  going  to  dine  ?" 

'*  At  two  o'clock,"  replied  Mrs.  Juniper.  "  One  can't  do  nothing  else 
t»<dBy,  so  we  may  as  well  have  it  eariy.     Mind  you  are  down." 

^*  We'll  be  down.     Come  along,  Mr.  de  Conrcy." 

Mrs.  Juniper  sat  down  inside  the  room  at  the  Well ;  some  superintended 
A»  laying  tne  cloth  for  dinner;  one  gentleman  threw  himself  flat  on  the 
Mountain  side,  endeavouring  to  get  a  breath  of  air.  In  vain :  the  element 
was  sdll  as  death. 

'*  Why  here  they  are  already !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  ladies,  catching 
s^t  of  die  white  cloths  of  the  donkeys,  slowly  winding  round  from  the 
httghts  above.     '^  We  shall  hear  how  they  feel  after  their  broiling." 

**  I  have  heard  of  womea  in  Ingee,"  remarked  Mrs.  Juniper,  extending 
her  head  outside  to  get  a  view  of  the  broiled,  "  as  have  voluntary  throwed 
themselves  into  a  fire,  or  afore  it,  to  be  roasted  alive.  I  think,  if  the 
choice  was  gave  me,  I'd  rather  prefer  that,  to  going  up  the  hill  to«day  as 
them  geese  have,  'specially  if  'twas  a-foot,  like  Mr.  de  Courcy." 

"  It  was  quite  impossible  to  endure  it,"  called  out  Cicely,  in  ezplsna- 
tion.  *'  I  believe,  it  we  had  gone  on,  we  should  have  dropped  down 
dead,  as  mamma  said,  and  the  poor  animals  too.  So  that's  why  we  are 
back  again." 

Heavily  and  listlesriy  passed  the  time,  in  the  unbearable  heat,  till  they 
eat  down  to  dinner,  and  most  sincerely  did  they  wish  their  excursion  had 
been  deferred  to  a  more  propitious  day.  When  the  meal  was  over,  four 
or  five  of  them  rose  to  wander  up  the  hill,  De  Courcy  and  Florence  being 
amongst  them.  The  heat  was  really  dreadful,  not  perhaps  quite  so 
burning  as  it  had  been  in  the  morning,  but  the  oppressive,  sultry  sensa- 
tion had  matly  increased.  It  seemed  as  if  they  could  scarcely  draw 
their  breath ;  and  ominous  clouds  of  copper  colour  were  gathering  in  the 
sky.  Unheeding  the  weather,  and  regardless  of  fatigue,  De  Courcy  and 
Florence  continued  on  their  way,  but  their  companions  dropped  off,  one 
by  one,  and  when  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  were  alone. 
There  they  stood  some  time,  that  he  might  admire  the  vale  of  Hereford- 
shire ;  a  beautifu]  prospect  also,  but  not  like  the  magnificent  one  on  the 
Other  side.  And  then,  turning  to  the  left,  they  continued  their  way '•n 
the  hill's  summit,  until  they  reached  the  little,  round  building,  scarcely 
krger  or  higher  than  a  good<sized  watch*box,  known  as  Lady  Harconrt'j 
Tower. 
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Here 'they  entered  and  0at  dewn,  and  De  Courej,  clasping  her  to  him, 
Wd  her  cheek  upon  his  bosom,  and  poured  forth  his  vords  of  love.  £lo- 
^ent  thejrwere,  more  eloquent  than  they  need  hare  been,  for  where  lore 
feigns  in  a  heart,  as  it  did  in  hers,  eloquence  is  needed  not:  and 'she, 
drowning  reflectiofn  in  the  raptare  of  the  moment,  thrust  her  conscience 
wilfully  aside :  she  forgot  her  own  disobedience  ;  she  forgot  the  certain 
fefusal  of  her  father  to  sanction  her  love ;  she  braved  his  denunciation 
and' fab  fierce  anger,  and  solemnly  betrothed  herself  to  Louis  de  Courcy. 

A  flash  of  lightning  starUed  them,  and  as  they  rushed  outside  the 
tower,  a  long,  loud,  frightful  echo  told  that  the  storm  had  begun.  Never, 
periiaps,  has  a  storm,  in  its  violence,  come  on  more  rapidly :  the  clouds 
had  gathered  together,  black,  lurid,  and  angry,  the  forked  lightning 
flaying  amongst  them ;  the  thunder  reverberated  in  the  hollows  of  the 
hills ;  and  the  atmosphere  appeared  as  if  tainted  with  death,  it  was  so 
ttill  and  terrible. 

^*  We  most  make  the  best  of  oar  way  down,  Florence,"  he  exclaimed, 
hastily. 

But,  at  the  same  moment,  there  came,  flying  on  to  the  top  of  the  hUl, 
five»or  six  of  their  party.  An  old  Worcester  lawyer  and  his  daughter, 
ewo  of  the  Jun^r  girls,  and  a  lad  of  fifteen  and  his  young  sister.  They 
had  been  close  to  the  top  when  the  thunder  commenced  its  roaring,  ahd 
were  running  along  now,  to  take  shelter  in  Lady  Harcourt's  Tower. 

'^  I  do  not  like  it,"  interposed  De  Courcy.  '^  We  shall  be  safer  going 
down  the  hill  than  there.'' 

''Not  at  all,"  dissented  the  lawyer,  a  rery  stout  man,  who  was  puffing 
and  blowing  with  his  recent  exertion.  ''  1  remember  being  overtaken 
in  this  very  spot,  when  a  boy,  by  a  most  violent  thunder-storm ;  thb  is 
nothing  to  it"  (present  storms  never  are  anything  to  past  ones) ;  "  so  we 
shut  ourselves  in  here,  there  was  a  door  to  the  place  then,  and  were  quite 
safe  and  comfortable ;  whilst  in  the  valley  below  there  were  two  cows  and 
a  milkmaid  killed.'' 

Again  De  Courcy  remonstrated,  uselessly  ;  for  there  was  not  one 
willing  to  descend  the  hill  with  him,  and  brave  the  fury  of  the  storm : 
so  they  gathered  themselves  together  in  Lady  Harcourt's  Tower.  Their 
situation  was  appalling  enough.  Perched  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  the  valley  beneath  them  appeared,  in  the 
distance,  as  if  it  were  miles*  away,  and  they  planted  in  the  air,  on  that 
sarrow  ledge,  midway  between  the  earth  and  the  sky,  midst  all  the  roar 
and  battle  of  the  elements. 

The  storm  increased  in  its  violence ;  peal  succeeded  flash,  and  flash 
succeeded  peal,  without  an  instant's  cessation  ;  the  heavens  were  in  a 
blaze  of  light  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  a  noise,  as  of  a 
thousand  cannons,  seemed  bursting  dose  overhead.  The  poor  ^rls  were 
ibarftdly  terrified  :  De  Courcy  tried  to  reassure  them,  but  could  not  suc- 
ceed :  a  scream  from  one,  a  shriek  from  another,  tears  and  sobs  from  the 
little  girl  ;  exclamations  that  the  lightning  blinded,  and  the  thunder 
deafened  them,  were  mixed  with  murmured  prayers,  and  dread  whispers 
that  they  should  never  get  down  again  alive.  Florence  was  quiet,  and 
betrayed  less  terror  than  they  did.  Why  was  it  ?  Had  she  more  phy- 
sical courage  ? — was  she  less  alive  to  the  danger  ? — or  was  it  that  she 
remembered  they  waxe  in  the  keeping  of  God,  and  that  He  would  pro- 
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tect  them,  if  it  were  His  own  good  will  ?  No,  no,  alas  no  !  She  felt 
only  that  she  was  by  the  side  of  Atm,  her  lover,  and  so  all-absorbing  was 
the  presence  of  her  love  for  him,  that  other  emotions,  even  the  dread  of 
danger,  were  lost  in  it :  his  protection  seemed  to  be  all-sufficient  for 
security,  like  it  was  for  happiness.  She  was  not  the  first,  or  the  last,  who 
has  forgotten  the  Creator  in  the  blind  worship  of  the  creature.  De 
Courcy  had  thrown  his  arm  round  her  and  drawn  her  to  his  side,  where 
she  quietly  stood,  her  face  hidden  against  him,  and  her  heart  beating 
with  its  sense  of  bliss  :  Cicely  Juniper  he  had  drawn  to  him  on  the  other. 

"There!"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  pointing  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
heavens.  It  was  a  small  ball  of  fire,  darting  down  to  the  earth.  The 
sight  was  but  momentary  :  before  the  others  could  look,  it  was  gone. 

*'  I  roust  say  I  wish  we  were  safe  down,"  exclaimed  the  old  lawyer. 
"I  wonder  how  Mrs.  Juniper  and  the  rest  feel  at  the  Well." 

Before  the  words  had  well  passed  his  lips,  there  was  a  vivid  flash,  a 
terrific  peal,  and  a  scream  from  Cicely  Juniper,  who  declared  the  tower 
was  shaking.  It  may  have  been  her  fancy,  or  it  may  have  been  that  the 
tower  did  shake  with  a  shock  of  electricity,  the  others  felt  nothing ;  but 
Florence  Erskine  had  £9illen  on  the  ground  at  De  Courcy's  side.  There 
was  no  perceptible  change  in  her  countenance,  yet  the  Spirit  had  flown 
for  ever. 

'^  Good  God !  she  has  fainted !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  stooping,  and 
pulling  at  her  hand. 

'*  It  is  the  faintness  of  Death  !"  shuddered  De  Courcy,  bending  down 
his  ashy  face.  He  raised  Florence  in  his  arms,  as  he  spoke ;  he  called 
her  by  every  endearing  name,  unmindful,  now,  of  the  ears  of  those 
around  ;  he  pressed  his  white  cheek  to  hers,  vainly  hoping  to  feel  signs 
of  breath  and  life.  But  there  was  no  further  life  for  Florence  Erskine  in 
thb  world,  for  she  had  indeed  been  struck  and  killed  by  lightning.  And 
when  the  wailing  and  terror-stricken  party  returned  that  night  to  Wor- 
cester, the  corpse  of  the  ill-fated  young  lady  was  all  that  remained  of  her 
to  bear  home  to  her  father. 

And  so  ended  the  day  of  pleasure  at  Malvern :  a  remarkable  one,  in 
truth,  as  that  strange  man,  the  wizard,  had  foretold.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing Florence  Erskine's  death,  Cicely,  in  her  horror  and  perplexity,  dis- 
closed to  Mr.  Juniper  the  particulars  of  their  visit  to  this  man,  with  his 
prediction  regarding  Florence,  and  the  surgeon  went  down  at  once  to 
seek  him  out.  But  he  had  disappeared,  ^noi^e  knew  when  or  where,  and 
was  never  more  heard  of  in  the  city.  Whence  he  derived  his  informa- 
tion, that  spirit  of  divination  that  he  really  appeared  to  possess,  none  can 
pretend  to  speculate— for  indeed  thb  has  been  no  fancy  sketch. 

De  Courcy  never  flirted  with  Georgy  Juniper  again  :  from  that  hour 
he  was  a  wiser  and  a  g^ver  man.  Georgy.  married  in  the  course  of 
years,  and  went  abroad  with  her  husband ;  and  poor  Cicely's  wedding 
has  never  oome  yet.  But  I  daresay,  if  you  could  see  into  her  heart,  she 
has  not  quite  given  up  all  hope,  for  though  she  has  taken  to  ^*  fronts''  and 
to  ever  so  many  fabe  teeth,  she  dresses  jauntily,  almost  as  a  young  girl. 

So  now,  good  reader,  our  vbit  to  Worcester  b  over.  And  in  repay- 
ment for  the  amusement  it  may  have  given  you,  you  must  join  with  me 
heartfolly  in  echoing  the  prayer  of  its  motto, 

*<  YLOBBAT  8EMPEB,  TWMUB  CIYITAS." 
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TALES  OP  MY  DRAGOMAN. 

Bt  Basil  Mat. 

No.  VII. — ^Bextboot  versus  Coffee-pot. 

You  will  not  have  forgotten  our  old  acquaintances,  Achmet  Benali 
and  Achmet  Ali,  the  grand  master  of  the  mules  and  whipper-in  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  seraglio,  and  the  master  of  the  pantaloons  and  dispenser- 
in-extraordinary  of  otto  of  roses,  those  fellow-ministers  of  the  guilty 
Bibi  and  Kiaya,  who  were  so  deservedly  put  to  death  for  their  misdeeds, 
and  you  may  have  thought  that  so  salutary  an  example,  and  the  timely 
warning  they  had  received  from  Muftifiz,  would  have  effectually  deterred 
them  from  ever  again  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  state. 
Indeed,  so  long  as  the  faithful  Muftifiz  remained  with  his  bebved  master,  to 
watch  over  his  interests  and  direct  his  councils,  both  Achmet  Benali  and 
Achmet  Ali  were  much  too  prudent  to  risk  a  second  offence;  but  the  wide- 
spread publicity  of  this  worthy  servant's  good  deeds  having  reached  even 
tne  sultan,  that  prince  had  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  join  his  court 
The  desire  was  equivalent  to  a  command  ;  and,  with  much  regret  on 
both  sides,  Muftifiz  having  packed  up  his  things,  bid  the  pacha  a  heart- 
felt £ftrewell,  and  quitted  the  province. 

Upon  this,  Achmet  Benali  and  Achmet  Ali,  freed  from  the  supervision 
to  wnich  they  had  been  subjected,  returned  to  their  old  and  reprehensible 
ways.  Setting  at  nought  the  estimable  sentiments  of  the  humane  but 
weak-minded  pacha,  who,  now  that  he  had  lost  the  valuable  counsel  of 
Muftifiz^  seemed  incapable  of  offering  an  objection,  they  took  the  high 
hand,  governed  as  they  liked,  framed  new  laws,  repealed  others,  intro- 
duced oppressive  taxation,  admitted  objectionable  distinctions,  rode  the 
high  horse,  saddled  the  nation,  overran  the  constable^  and  licked  the 
watch. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  even  so  lymphatic  a  people  as  the  Moslem 
could  submit  to  this  treatment  without  raising  a  finger  in  sign  of  dissent. 
There  were  grumblings,  and  meetings,  and  vociferations,  and  resolutions, 
and  petitions,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  courtesy,  and  calipash 
and  calipee,  and  silence  and  contempt 

But  you  will  easily  understand  this  when  I  inform  you  that  it  was 
through  his  ministers  only  that  any  address  to  the  pacha  could  reach 
him;  for  although,  now  and  then,  he  went  abroad  unaccompanied,  still 
they  had  led  him  to  believe  there  was  that  spirit  of  insubordination 
amongst  his  people  that,  for  the  insurance  of  his  personal  convenience 
and  comfort,  he  should  undertake  those  journeys  strictly  incog.  Once 
or  twice  the  poor  pacha  had  evinced  a  disposition  to  kick  over  the 
traces  of  these  restrictions  ;  then  had  there  set  in  for  him  one  of  those 
days  of  political  "  clouded  happiness,"  which  none  but  wedged-in 
monarchs  can  fully  understand,  and  sledge-hammer  diplomatists  fully 
explain.  That  had  put  a  damper  on  his  aspirations.  True,  there  was  the 
Yachmack  Expository  the  Tchorbadji  Herald^  and  the  morning  and 
evenbg  Paniakt  These  were  all  laid  upon  his  table,  and  I  presume 
he  occasionally  glanced  at  them ;  but,  sir,  what's  the  use  of  a  grand 
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master  of  the  mules,  and  a  master  of  the  pantaloons,  and  a  gioom  of  the 
slippers,  and  a  stick  in  waiting,  if  a  pacha  is  to  hear  the  infliction  of  micol- 
livated  truths  and  raw  complaints  ?  "What  is  food  for  the  gander  xa 
not  always  food  for  the  goose,  in  spite  of  what  the  North  Land  sayages 
affirm.  Delicate  stomachs  require  delicate  dishes,  and  when  a  mess  was 
served  up,  which  to  the  oommittoe  oi  gomie^aamcet  appciared  indigestible, 
it  was  kept  hack.  Thus,  with  intestines  regulated,  head  cool,  and  feet 
wnrm,  this  most  easy-going  pacha  put  his  trust  in  Providence  for  the 

rest — ^Ah!  what? 1  doubt  it,  sir  —  you  cannot  give  me  another 

instance. 

Still  the  pacha  had  his  walks  on  the  sly,  which  were  frequently  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city.  There  was  one  spot  to  which 
he  gave  the  preference ;  that  was  the  dwelling  of  a  poror  industrzoos 
agriculturist,  liie  tenant  of  Achmet  Benali,  who,  toiling  early  and  toiling 
late,  after  paying  his  rent  and  taxes,  could  scarcely  scrape  together  a 
hare  subsistence.  At  this  man's  house  the  pacha  would  frequently  stop 
and  rest  himself.  He  was  hr  from  messing  what  was  his  visitor's  rank, 
who  as  he  adapted  Ins  bearing  and  conversation  to  the  circumstanoe 
of  place  and  position,  was  often  led  into  discussions,  from  which  he 
gleaned  many  a  wholesome  truth  and  valuable  piece  of  information. 
Thus  of  an  evening,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  whilst  the  agriculturist 
was  attending  to  his  warden,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  took  great 
pride,  the  pacha  wodd  unostentatiously  make  his  appearance,  quietly 
<^n  the  little  wooden  gate,  stealthily  tread  the  neat  gravel-walk, 
and,  directing  his  steps  to  where  his  host,  with  his  ba(£  turned  to 
him,  was  at  work,  would  stop  and  complacently  watch  his  occupation. 
Then  the  industriaJ  as  he  rose  from  his  stooping  posture  would  perceive 
his  visitor,  whose  looks  would  invariably  be  directed  towards  him  with  a 
benignant  and  sympathising  expression. 

"  Are  you  there,  Ali  Ben  Dolorus !"  That  was  the  nom  de  guerre 
the  pacha  had  adopted.  '*  In  truth,  your  movements  are  so  noiseless, 
that,  did  I  not  know  such  a  thing  to  be  impossible,  I  should  conclude  you 
had  come  here  by  enchantment. 

^Eh,  eh,  eh,"  chuckled  AH  Ben  Dolorus,  his  majestic  sides  shaking  in 
accompaniment  "  How's  my  friend  Ali  Ben  Abitet  to-day  ?  What  are 
we  so  busy  planting  there  ?" 

**  This,"  said  Ali  Ben  Abitet,  advancing  towards  him  with  a  slow  step 
as  he  carefully  picked  his  way  across  the  different  beds,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
a  small  opened  paper  parcel  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  contained 
seed — <'  this  is  something  new,  and  its  cultivation  will^  I  hope,  ensure 
that  ag^cultural  prosperity  of  which  we  so  much  stand  in  need.  It  is  a 
rare  phtnt,  extensively  cultivated  amongst  the  North  Land  savages,  from 
whom  this  parcel  cometh,  addressed  to  me  by  my  very  particular  friend, 
the  great  North  Land  agricultural  champion,  Mr.  Protection.  It's  a 
member  of  the  numerous  family  of  the  Leeks,  and  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  the  Betarapa— poirvs — ^and  sumamed  by  its  present  adoptive 
parents,  who  are  celebrated  for  their  particular  genius  for  euphonious 
appropriations,  *  Beetroot.' " 

* «  Allah  il  Allah !"  ejaculated  Ali  Ben  Dolorus. 

*'' Previous  to  its  importation  to  those  climes,"  resumed  Ali  Ben  Abitet, 
''Hhe  North  Land  savages  had  carried  the  terrors  of  war  into  distant 
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QomitriMy  and,  hamg' omMpiered,  lifaef  exacted  of  the  iDliabkants  tlMt 
they  should  iDpply  mm  with  easan  according  to  tJieirreqinrements ;  but 
Hhe  foadnega  lor  eweetmeats  of  mat  people  haying  readied  sneh  a  degvee 
of  magnitude^  their  vnlers-eoiuidered  it  had  become  a  matter  of  the  &at 
neoetsity  to  meet  this  great  demand  by  a  more  plentifiil,  and,  at  the  eame 
time,  a  readier  safely.  The  leading  praetioal  botaniste  and  the  learned 
genmlly  wereinvited  to  lendtheir  aid,  and  a  valuable  pnze  was  offered- to 
him  whosfacold  show  how  the  desired  result  msght  be  obtsined.  This 
great  trial  of  strength  resulted  in  tJie^rescue  of  diat  venerable  legumen  fpofoi 
the  shades  of  oblivion.     Its  hiscious  juice  was  found  to  possess  all 'the 

Eiisite  saccharine  properties,  and  in  addition  to  being,  when  boiled,  a 
taUe  purifier  of  the  blood,  a  sugar  is  made  from  it  inbich  equals,  if  it 
1  not  surpass,  in  quality  that  of  the  remote  lands  I  have  mentioDed." 

^  Holy  prophet !"  ezdiomed  Ali  Ben  Dolorus.  **  And  it  is  by  the 
ooitivation^of  this  rare  plant  that  you  hope  to  find  a  remedy  for  these  hard 
times?" 

«.Even  so,"  replied  AH  Ben  Abitet;  *^for  hard  as  these  timeffun^ 
doubtedly  are,  I  foresee  that«we  shall' soon  have  still  greater  difficulties  to 
contend  against." 

"  Ah  I  say  you  so  ?" 

^^  Why,  yes.  But  come  into  the  sommer-bonse;  I  have  some  curious 
plants  to  show  you ;  amongst  others  a  rose-tree,  wfaicb  in  its  indigeDsus 
state  has  no  thorns.  'Tis  a  native  of  the  Alps.  Observe,  it  is  dready 
losing  its  peculiarity,  for  reared  beneath  a  warmer  sun  the  liioms  begin 
to  grow.     What  think  you  of  it  es  an  emblem  of  ingratitude  ?" 

•'  La,  la,  la,"  said  Ali  Ben  Doloms. 

'"  But  I  am  straying  irom  the  subject  of  oar  oonveieation.  Yevmrat 
forgive  me;  I  love  to  talk  about  my  flowers.  I  was  saying  that  I  fear 
Ame  iaa  worse  time  coming.  Do  you  know  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  tiie 
benefit  which  will  acorue  horn  the  *  Privilege  Act,'  and  I  pray  that  t^ 
paeha  may  not  be  deceived  by  the  representations  of  his  ministera,  amd 
•pare  his  people  any  further  oppressive  measure.  I  believe  he  has  a  good 
heart,  but  I  fear  he  is  weak-minded  and  easily  led." 

''  La,  la,  la,"  said  Ali  Ben  Dolorus. 

**  Yes ;  for  have  you  considered  what  will  be  the  ultimate  eAct  of  the 
*  Privilege  Act'  if  it  be  carried  by  the  viriers?  It  will  be  nrodnctive 
only  of  a  further  increase  of  rent,  and,  as  it  is,  the  land  barely  yididff  a 
somcient  produce  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  exacted  from  ns  by  our 
grasping  landlords." 

"  I  do  not  clearly  see  the  force  of  your  argument,"  answered  Ali  Ben 
Dolorus.  "  It  is  proposed  by  the  viziers,  who  are  at  present  ihe  land- 
owners, to  extend  the  privilege  to  wealthy  burgesses,  who,  upon  bong 
possessed  of  a  certain  extent  of  land,  shall  have  a  voice*  in  the  affiars  m 
the  state." 

*<  Exactly ;  that's  just  where  the  misehief  lies.'* 

"  How  do  you  make  it  out  ?" 

**  1  will  show  you.  The  viziers  have  fixed  the  rents  at  so  high  a  rate, 
that  to  attempt,  single-handed,  a  further  increase  at  this  moment 
would  be  to  incur  great  personal  risk,  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
state;  for  the  burgesses,  who  are  indirectly  concerned  with  ourselves,  in- 
asmuch as  having  exorbitant  rents  to  pay  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
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fully  examine  their  palms,  a  microscope  to  his  eye;  now,  without  the 
microscope,  he  would  study  the  cards  on  the  table.  Presently  he  laid  the 
glass  down,  and  looked  in  Cicely's  face.  The  other  two  stood  in  silence, 
amusement  and  contempt  on  the  countenance  of  Florence  Ersldne. 

*'You  need  not  have  troubled  yourself  to  come  here,"  he  began 
abruptly,  addresnng  Cicely,  '^  for  I  can  tell  you  little  more  than  you 
already  know." 

'<  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  stammered,  inyoluntarily :  and  he  re- 
sumed. 

'^  Your  course  will  be  marked  with  no  event  of  sufficient  moment  to  be 
set  forth  here :  neither  of  joys  nor  sorrows.  As  a  ship  sails  calmly  along 
a  smooth  sea,  so  will  you  pass  peacefully  down  the  stream  of  your  maiden 
life,  until  its  race  shall  be  run." 

*'  But  who  will  be  my  husband  ?"  inquired  the  eager  Cicely. 

"  You  will  neyer  marry,"  he  returned.  *'  You  had  a  chance  once,  and 
you  threw  it  away.     You  will  never  have  another." 

Georgianna  stared  in  amazement  and  disbelief  at  the  joke  of  Cicely *s 
having  received  an  offer,  and  rejected  it.  But  look  at  Cicely — at  her 
glowing  colour !  that  alone  will  tell  you  his  words  are  true.  The  assistant- 
surgeon,  designated  by  her  sisters  as  the  elephant,  the  monkey  in  spec- 
tacles, had  made  Cicely  an  offer  in  secret,  and  she  had  refused  nim. 

<'  And  be  thankful  that  your  life  is  destined  to  be  so  uneventful,"  con- 
tinued the  soothsayer  to  her.  '^  There  are  two  paths  here,  peace  and 
thorns:  to  few  indeed  is  it  g^ven  to  tread  the  former:  you  are  one." 

The  dismayed  and  angry  Cicely  felt  her  face  grow  hot  and  cold  by 
turns,  as  she  listened  to  this  most  unwelcome  prediction ;  and  she  only 
awoke  from  her  astonishment,  to  hear  the  man  address  her  sister. 
Georgianna  had  removed  her  gloves  at  his  desire,  touched  the  cards,  as 
Cicely  did,  and  waited.  Florence  had  drawn  nearer,  and  she  saw,  what 
she  had  never  noticed  before,  that  the  inside  of  Georgianna's  hands,  even 
to  the  ends  of  ihe  fingers,  were  completely  covered  with  Hues,  small  lines, 
crossed,  and  crossed  again.  The  old  man  sat  looking  at  them  with  his 
glass  to  his  eye. 

*'  Your  fi&te  in  life  will  be  widely  different  from  your  sister's,"  he  said 
at  length,  ''  for  you  will  meet  with,  and  endure,  more  cares  than  I  should 
choose  to  tell  you  of." 

''And  not  be  married  either,  perhaps!"  burst  forth  the  indignant 
Cicely. 

*'  You  will  be  married  in  Grod's  own  good  time,"  he  continued  to 
Georgianna,  taking  no  heed  of  Cicely.  ''Your  home  will  lie  in  a 
foreign  land,  one  washed  by  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
He  is  there  now ;  and  you  will  not  see  him  yet :  not  for  years." 

"  Not  there  now  f"  exclaimed  Georgianna,  surprised  out  of  the  re^ 
mark. 

"  Your  thoughts  are  upon  one  nearer  and  dearer,"  he  replied ;  ''  but 
neither  of  you" — and  he  looked  alternately  at  Georgianna  and  Florence 
— "  will  marry  him — so  let  there  be  no  more  bitter  feeling  between 
you.  You  have  wasted  by  far  too  much  on  these  dreams  already; 
dreams  that  for  both  of  you  will  come  to  nought  The  wife  destined 
for  him  is  as  yet  a  child,  sporting  in  her  mother's  home  :  you  will  nevMr 
know  him  otherwise  than  as  you  now  do." 
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GeoreianDa,  in  her  smprisey  could  not  find  ready  words  to  answer, 
but  the  brow  of  Florence  Ersldne  burnt  with  indignation. 

**  You  are  mistaking  your  trade,  sir,"  she  haughtily  exclaimed.  ''  I 
came  not  hither  for  advice  or  remu^  of  any  sort" 

*'  I  know  you  did  not,"  he  interrupted;  **  I  know  that  all  I  may, say 
will  be  worse  than  despised.  NeTertneless,  if  you  would  listen  to  me  I 
could  save  you,  eyen  now.  Yet  I  may  hold  my  peace,  for  I  tell  you 
that  I  know  you  will  not :  it  is  written}* 

"  Save  me  from  what  ?"  she  asked,  her  eye  flashing. 

*'  From  the  fate  that  will  overtake  you  ere  eight-and-forty  hours  shall 
have  passed.  For  you  who  did  come  to  consult  me,"  he  added,  tumiDg 
to  Georgianna,  "  I  have  little  more  to  add.  Your  life  will  be  one  scene 
of  cares  and  crosses  from  the  day  you  relinquish  your  father's  name ; 
and  his  for  which  you  will  exchange  it,  is  to  you  yet  as  a  stranger's. 
There  is  nothing  more ;  so  go  back  quickly,  all  of  you,  to  whence  you 
came." 

The  two  sisters  laid,  each,  a  heavy  piece  of  silver  on  the  table,  as  they 
turned  to  depart.  Florence  laid  nothing,  but  she  was  about  to  follow 
them,  when  the  old  man  rose,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
his  strange,  deep-set  eyes  riveting  their  gaze  on  hers. 

*<  You  have  good  seed  in  your  heart,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  and  your 
£ftults  are  but  those  of  youth  and  thoughtlessness  :  I  will  not  have  it  on 
my  conscience  that  I  suffered  you  to  pass  this  threshold  without  a  warn- 
ing, unavailing  though  it  will  be.  Fbr  the  next  score  or  two  of  hours^ 
say  until  Monday  shall  have  gUded  into  the  womb  of  past  time,  keep 
strictly  the  Commandments ;  break  not  one  either  in  the  spirit  or  the 
letter:  and  then  years  of  happiness  may  yet  be  yours." 

*'  And  if  I  do  not  ?"  she  asked,  in  mockery. 
•    ''  I  have  told  you  that  you  will  not.     In  less  than  the  time  I  have 
mentioned  to  you,  you  will  have  gone  whither  we  are  all  hastening." 

<*  If  danger  threatens  me,"  she  persisted,  <^  why  not  tell  me  its 
nature,  that  I  may  avoid  it?" 

*<You  are  mocking  still,"  he  uttered,  ^'but  I  will  answer.  That 
danger  threatens,  and  will  overtake  you,  is  certain;  but  its  precise 
nature  I  know  not :  such  close  knowledge  is  not  given  us.  But  it  will 
come  of  DISOBEDIENCE.     Now  go  :  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty." 

He  returned  to  his  chair  as  he  spoke,  and  ihe  three  girls  turned  and 
were  gone. 

*^  Of  all  canting,  story-telling  impostors,"  broke  out  Cicely,  unable 
longer  to  control  her  exasperation,  *'  that  wicked  old  animal  beats  all." 

Cicely  truly  believed  so.  For  he  had  sidd  she  would  never  be  married, 
and  if  all  the  wise  men  breathing  and  half  a  dozen  angels  to  back  them, 
had  sworn  to  that,  she  would  not  have  given  credit  to  it. 

*^  You  don't  believe  in  him  then  ?"  uttered  Georgianna,  whose  spirits 
seemed  greatly  subdued  by  the  visit. 

'^  Believe  in  him !"  retorted  Cicdy.  ^^  I  would  give  a  thousand 
pounds,  if  I  had  it,  to  be  Mayor  of  Worcester  for  one  day,  just  to  have 
nim  put  in  the  stocks  and  whipped  ;  the  wretched  old  idiot ! 

But  Florence  Erskine  continued  silent,  her  reflections  full  of  uneasiness 
and  perplexity.  She  had  g^ne  forth  that  evening  in  contempt  and  dis- 
belief :  to  say  that  she  came  away  in  such  would  be  wrong.     The  extra- 
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fully  examine  their  palms,  a  microscope  to  his  eye ;  now,  without  the 
microscope,  he  woula  study  the  cards  oa  the  table.  Presently  he  laid  the 
glass  down,  and  looked  in  Cicely's  face.  The  other  two  stood  in  silence, 
amusement  and  contempt  on  the  countenance  of  Florence  Erskine. 

*'You  need  not  have  troubled  yourself  to  come  here,"  he  began 
abruptly,  addressmg  Cicely,  ''  for  I  can  tell  you  little  more  than  you 
already  know." 

'<  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  stanamered,  involuntarily :  and  he  re- 
sumed. 

<'  Your  course  will  be  marked  with  no  event  of  sufficient  moment  to  be 
set  forth  here :  neither  of  joys  nor  sorrows.  As  a  ship  sails  calmly  along 
a  smooth  sea,  so  will  you  pass  peacefully  down  the  stream  of  your  maiden 
life,  until  its  race  shall  be  run." 

"  But  who  will  be  my  husband  ?"  inquired  the  eager  Cicely. 

"  You  will  never  marry,"  he  returned.  ''  You  had  a  chance  once»  and 
you  threw  it  away.     You  will  never  have  another." 

Georgianna  stared  in  amazement  and  disbelief  at  the  joke  of  Cicely's 
having  received  an  offer,  and  rejected  it.  But  look  at  Cicely — at  her 
glowing  colour !  that  alone  will  tell  you  his  words  are  true.  The  assistant- 
surgeon,  designated  by  her  sisters  as  the  elephant,  the  monkey  in  spec- 
tacles, had  made  Cicely  an  offer  in  secret,  and  she  had  refused  him. 

<'  And  be  thankful  that  your  life  is  destined  to  be  so  uneventful,"  con- 
tinued the  soothsayer  to  her.  ''  There  are  two  paths  here,  peace  and 
thorns:  to  few  indeed  is  it  given  to  tread  the  former:  you  are  one." 

The  dismayed  and  angry  Cicely  felt  her  face  grow  hot  and  cold  by 
turns,  as  she  listened  to  tnis  most  unwelcome  prediction ;  and  she  only 
awoke  from  her  astonishment,  to  hear  the  man  address  her  sister. 
Georgianna  had  removed  her  gloves  at  his  desire,  touched  the  cards,  as 
Cicely  did,  and  waited.  Florence  had  drawn  nearer,  and  she  saw,  what 
she  had  never  noticed  before,  that  the  inside  of  Georgianna's  hands,  even 
to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  were  completely  covered  with  lines,  small  lines, 
crossed,  and  crossed  agun.  The  old  man  sat  looking  at  them  with  his 
glass  to  his  eye. 

**  Your  fate  in  life  will  be  widely  different  from  your  sbter's,"  he  said 
at  length,  ''  for  you  will  meet  with,  and  endure,  more  cares  than  I  should 
choose  to  tell  you  of." 

''And  not  be  married  either,  perhaps!"  burst  forth  the  indignant 
Cicely. 

"  You  will  be  married  in  God's  own  good  time,"  he  continued  to 
Georgianna,  taking  no  heed  of  Cicely.  ''Your  home  will  lie  in  a 
foreign  land,  one  washed  by  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Padfic  Ocean. 
He  is  there  now ;  and  you  will  not  see  him  yet :  not  for  years." 

''  Not  there  now  f*  exclaimed  Georgianna,  surprised  out  of  the  re^ 
mark. 

*'  Your  thoughts  are  upon  one  nearer  and  dearer,"  he  replied ;  ''  but 
neither  of  you" — and  he  looked  alternately  at  Georgianna  and  Florence 
— ''  will  marry  him — so  let  there  be  no  more  bitter  feeling  between 
you.  You  have  wasted  by  far  too  much  on  these  dreams  already; 
dreams  that  for  both  of  you  will  come  to  nought  The  wife  destined 
for  him  is  as  yet  a  child,  sporting  in  her  mother's  home :  you  will  nevMr 
know  him  otherwise  than  as  you  now  do." 
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DO,  in  her  sarpriae,  could  not  find  ready  words  to  answer, 
but  thelirow  of  Florence  Ersldne  burnt  with  indignation. 

^<  Tou  are  mistaking  your  trade,  sir,"  she  haughtily  exclumed.  ^'  I 
came  not  hither  for  advice  or  remark  of  any  sort'' 

*<  I  know  you  did  not,"  he  interrupted;  "  I  know  that  all  I  may  jay 
will  be  worse  than  despised.  Neveruieless,  if  you  would  listen  to  me  I 
could  save  you,  even  now.  Yet  I  may  hold  my  peace,  for  I  tell  you 
that  I  know  you  will  not :  U  is  written!* 

**  Save  me  from  what  ?"  she  asked,  her  eye  flashing. 

*^  From  the  fate  that  will  overtake  you  ere  eight-and-forty  hours  shall 
have  passed.  For  you  who  did  come  to  consult  me,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Georgianna,  "  I  have  little  more  to  add.  Your  life  will  be  one  scene 
of  cares  and  crosses  from  the  day  you  relinquish  your  father's  name ; 
and  his  for  which  you  will  exchange  it,  is  to  you  yet  as  a  stranger's. 
There  is  nothing  more ;  so  go  back  quickly,  all  of  you,  to  whence  you 
came." 

The  two  sisters  laid,  each,  a  heavy  piece  of  silver  on  the  table,  as  they 
tamed  to  depart.  Florence  laid  nothing,  but  she  was  about  to  follow 
them,  when  the  old  man  rose,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
his  strange,  deep-set  eyes  riveting  their  gaze  on  hers. 

**  You  have  food  seed  in  your  heart,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  and  your 
faults  are  but  those  of  youth  and  thoughtlessness  :  I  will  not  have  it  on 
my  conscience  that  I  suffered  you  to  pass  this  threshold  without  a  warn- 
ing, unavailing  though  it  will  be.  Por  the  next  score  or  two  of  hourSy 
say  until  Monday  shall  have  glided  into  the  womb  of  past  timcy  keep 
strictly  the  Commandments ;  break  not  one  either  in  the  spirit  or  the 
letter:  and  then  years  of  happiness  may  yet  be  yours." 

*^  And  if  I  do  not  ?"  she  asked,  in  mockery. 

"  I  have  told  you  that  you  will  not.  In  less  than  the  time  I  have 
mentioned  to  you,  you  vrill  nave  gone  whither  we  are  all  hastening." 

<*  If  danger  threatens  me,"  she  persisted,  *^  why  not  tell  me  its 
nature,  that  I  may  avoid  it?" 

*<You  are  mocking  still,"  he  uttered,  <<but  I  will  answer.  That 
danger  threatens,  and  will  overtake  you,  is  certain ;  but  its  precise 
nature  I  know  not :  such  close  knowledge  is  not  given  us.  But  it  will 
come  of  DISOBEDIENCE.     Now  go  :  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty." 

He  returned  to  his  chair  as  he  spoke,  and  the  three  ^rls  turned  and 
were  gone. 

*'  Of  all  canting,  story-telling  impostors,"  broke  out  Cicely,  unable 
longer  to  control  her  exasperation,  **  that  wicked  old  animal  beats  all." 

Cicely  truly  believed  so.  For  he  had  sidd  she  would  never  be  married, 
and  if  all  the  wise  men  breathing  and  half  a  dozen  aneels  to  back  them, 
had  sworn  to  that,  she  would  not  have  given  credit  to  it. 

"  You  don't  believe  in  him  then  ?"  uttered  Georgianna,  whose  spirits 
seemed  greatly  subdued  by  the  visit. 

"  Believe  in  him  1"  retorted  Cicdy.  "  I  would  give  a  thousand 
pounds,  if  I  had  it,  to  be  Mayor  of  Worcester  for  one  day,  iust  to  have 
him  put  in  the  stocks  and  whipped  ;  the  wretched  old  idiot ! 

But  Florence  Erskine  continued  silent,  her  reflections  full  of  uneasiness 
and  perplexity.  She  had  gone  forth  that  evening  in  contempt  and  dis- 
belief :  to  say  that  she  came  away  in  such  would  be  wrong.     The  extra- 
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fully  examine  their  palms,  a  microscope  to  his  eye;  now,  without  the 
microscope,  he  would  study  the  cards  on  the  table.  Presently  he  laid  the 
glass  down,  and  looked  in  Cicely's  face.  The  other  two  stood  in  silence, 
amusement  and  contempt  on  the  countenance  of  Florence  Erskine. 

*'  You  need  not  have  troubled  yourself  to  come  here,"  he  began 
abruptly,  addressing  Cicely,  "  for  I  can  tell  you  little  more  than  you 
already  know." 

''What  do  you  mean?"  she  stammered,  involuntarily:  and  he  re- 
sumed. 

'^  Your  course  will  be  marked  with  no  event  of  sufficient  moment  to  be 
set  forth  here :  neither  of  joys  nor  sorrows.  As  a  ship  sails  calmly  along 
a  smooth  sea,  so  will  you  pass  peacefully  down  the  stream  of  your  maiden 
life,  until  its  race  shall  be  run." 

"  But  who  will  be  my  husband  ?"  inquired  the  eager  Cicely. 

'^  You  will  never  marry,"  he  returned.  ''  You  had  a  chance  once,  and 
you  threw  it  away.     You  will  never  have  another." 

Georgianna  stared  in  amazement  and  dbbelief  at  the  joke  of  Cicely's 
having  received  an  offer,  and  rejected  it.  But  look  at  Cicely — at  her 
glowing  colour !  that  alone  will  tell  you  his  words  are  true.  The  assistant- 
surgeon,  designated  by  her  sisters  as  the  elephant,  the  monkey  in  spec- 
tacles, had  made  Cicely  an  offer  in  secret,  and  she  had  refused  him. 

'^  And  be  thankful  that  your  life  is  destined  to  be  so  uneventful,"  con- 
tinued the  soothsaver  to  her.  ''  There  are  two  paths  here,  peace  and 
thorns :  to  few  indeed  is  it  given  to  tread  the  former :  you  are  one." 

The  dismayed  and  angry  Cicely  felt  her  face  grow  hot  and  cold  by 
turns,  as  she  listened  to  this  most  unwelcome  prodiction ;  and  she  only 
awoke  from  her  astonishment,  to  hear  the  man  address  her  sister. 
Georgianna  had  removed  her  gloves  at  his  desire,  touched  the  cards,  as 
Cicely  did,  and  waited.  Florence  had  drawn  nearer,  and  she  saw,  what 
she  had  never  noticed  before,  that  the  inside  of  Georgianna's  hands,  even 
to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  were  completely  covered  with  Hues,  small  lines, 
crossed,  and  crossed  again.  The  old  man  sat  looking  at  them  with  his 
glass  to  his  eye. 

"  Your  fi&te  in  life  will  be  widely  different  from  your  sbter's,"  he  said 
at  length,  <'  for  you  will  meet  with,  and  endure,  more  cares  than  I  should 
choose  to  tell  you  of." 

''And  not  be  married  either,  perhaps!"  burst  forth  the  indignant 
Cicely. 

"  You  will  be  married  in  God's  own  good  time,"  he  continued  to 
Georgianna,  taking  no  heed  of  Cicely.  "Your  home  will  lie  in  a 
foreign  land,  one  washed  by  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
He  is  there  now ;  and  you  will  not  see  him  yet :  not  for  years." 

"  Not  there  fww  f**  exclaimed  Georgianna,  surprised  out  of  the  re^ 
mark. 

"  Your  thoughts  are  upon  one  nearer  and  dearer,"  he  replied ;  "  but 
neither  of  you" — and  he  looked  alternately  at  Georgianna  and  Florence 
— "  will  marry  him — so  let  there  be  no  more  bitter  feeling  between 
you.  You  have  wasted  by  far  too  much  on  these  dreams  already; 
dreams  that  for  both  of  you  will  come  to  nought.  The  wife  destined 
for  him  is  as  yet  a  child,  sporting  in  her  mother's  home :  you  will  nevMr 
know  him  otherwise  than  as  you  now  do." 
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GeorrianDO,  in  her  Borprisey  could  not  find  ready  words  to  answer, 
bat  the  orow  of  Florence  Ersldne  burnt  with  indignation. 

"  Tou  are  mistaking  your  trade,  sir,"  she  haughtily  exclaimed.  ^^  I 
came  not  hither  for  advice  or  remark  of  any  sort'' 

*^  I  know  you  did  not,"  he  interrupted;  **  I  know  that  all  I  may  .say 
will  be  worse  than  despised.  Nevertheless,  if  you  would  listen  to  me  I 
could  save  you,  even  now.  Yet  I  may  hold  my  peace,  for  I  tell  you 
that  I  know  you  will  not :  it  is  written/* 

"  Save  me  from  what  ?"  she  asked,  her  eye  flashing. 

<*  From  the  fate  that  will  overtake  you  ere  eight-and-forty  hours  shall 
have  passed.  For  you  who  did  come  to  consult  me,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Georgianna,  "  I  have  little  more  to  add.  Your  life  will  be  one  scene 
of  cares  and  crosses  from  the  day  you  relinquish  your  father's  name ; 
and  his  for  which  you  will  exchaDge  it,  is  to  you  yet  as  a  stranger's. 
There  is  nothing  more  ;  so  go  back  quickly,  all  of  you,  to  whence  you 
came." 

The  two  sisters  laid,  each,  a  heavy  piece  of  silver  on  the  table,  as  they 
turned  to  depart.  Florence  laid  nothing,  but  she  was  about  to  follow 
them,  when  the  old  man  rose,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
his  strange,  deep-set  eyes  riveting  their  gaze  on  hers. 

"  You  have  food  seed  in  your  heart,"  he  said  earnestly,  ^'  and  your 
faults  are  but  those  of  youth  and  thoughtlessness  :  I  will  not  have  it  on 
my  conscience  that  I  suffered  you  to  pass  this  threshold  without  a  warn- 
ing, unavailing  though  it  will  he.  Fhr  the  next  score  or  two  of  hours, 
say  until  Monday  shall  have  glided  into  the  womb  of  past  time,  keep 
stricUy  the  Commandments ;  break  not  one  either  in  the  spirit  or  the 
letter:  and  then  years  of  happiness  may  yet  be  yours." 

*'  And  if  I  do  not  ?"  she  asked,  in  mockery. 

^*  I  have  told  you  that  you  will  not.  In  less  than  the  time  I  have 
mentioned  to  you,  you  will  nave  gone  whither  we  are  all  hastening." 

<'  If  danger  threatens  me,"  she  persisted,  *^  why  not  tell  me  its 
nature,  that  I  may  avoid  it?" 

"You  are  mocking  still,"  he  uttered,  "but  I  will  answer.  That 
danger  threatens,  and  will  overtake  you,  is  certain;  but  its  precise 
nature  I  know  not :  such  close  knowledge  is  not  given  us.  But  it  will 
come  of  DISOBEDIENCE.     Now  go  :  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty." 

He  returned  to  hb  chiur  as  he  spoke,  and  the  three  ^rls  turned  and 
were  gone. 

"  Of  all  canting,  story-telling  impostors,"  broke  out  Cicely,  unable 
longer  to  control  her  exasperation,  "  that  wicked  old  animal  beats  all." 

Cicely  truly  believed  so.  For  he  had  said  she  would  never  be  married, 
and  if  all  the  wise  men  breathing  and  half  a  dozen  aneels  to  back  them, 
had  sworn  to  that,  she  would  not  have  given  credit  to  it 

*^  You  don't  believe  in  him  then  ?"  uttered  Georgianna,  whose  spirits 
seemed  greatly  subdued  by  the  visit. 

"  Believe  in  him !"  retorted  Cicely.  "  I  would  give  a  thousand 
pounds,  if  I  had  it,  to  be  Mayor  of  Worcester  for  one  day,  iust  to  have 
nim  put  in  the  stocks  and  whipped  ;  the  wretched  old  idiot  1 

But  Florence  Erskine  continued  silent,  her  reflections  full  of  uneasiness 
and  perplexity.  She  had  gone  forth  that  evening  in  contempt  and  dis- 
belief :  to  say  that  she  came  away  in  such  would  be  wrong.     The  extra- 
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ordinary  power  with  which  that  man,  wisavd  or  no  wiiard>  ditiiied;'ber 
and  Georgianna's  au»t.  secset  feelin|;8,  pusried.  har;  tliair  jealooiy-of 
each  other,  which  the  had  believvd  couldbe  known. to  none ;  the-poBitiTe 
assertion  that  neither  of  them  would  marry  De  Ccmiey ;  with  tlio^aolMMi 
prediction  that  in  less  than  eight-and»forty  hovn  some  untoward  fiite 
would  overtake  her,  he  evidently  pointed  to  death!  Mixed. with/tbflM 
thoughts,  came  the  remembrance  of  that  tale  of  hec  childhaod — thai 
should  she  ever  have  her  fortune  UM^  she  would  he  at  the  end.  of  hnr 
life  :  this  man  had  now  said  she  was  at  the  endwof  it» 

<^  I  told  you,"  she  laughed,  but  the  laugh  sounded  bilteily  heUew  in 
her  companions'  ears — *'  I  told  you  what  you  would  meet  with.  Cicely  c 
you  will  believe  in  fortone-tellezs  now  I  And  he^-ho  that  daring 
charlatan,  presumed  to  warn  me  against  breaking  the  Gommandmenis  I"* 

Wrapping  their  shawls  round. them,  and  drawing  thw  bonnets  ovee 
their  facea^  they  made  haste  throufi^h  the  now  lighted  streets,  and  gaaaed 
their  home  and  their  chamber  undiscovered. 

Sunday  was  the  next  day.  In  the  afternoon. Captain  Erskine  went  as 
usual  to  visit  his  relative,  and  Florence  afterwards  took  her  way  to  Mas. 
Juniper's,  the  girls  having  invited  her.  They  usually  accompanied  Mat. 
Juniper  to  church  on  Sunday  evenings,  but  this  night,  they  gottheon- 
selves  excused,  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather  being  their  plea.  So 
they  sat  at  home  together  until  it  was.  again  night,  and  time  for  Flovenoe 
to  go  home.  A  servant  stood  in  the  hall  ready  to  attend  her,  but  De 
Couroy,  coming  in  at  the  moment,  told  the  maid  her  services  were  net 
required,  and  he  drew  Florence's  arm  within  his. 

They  walked  away  towards  her  home,  in  the  Ailtry,  overpowering  air^ 
their  pace  so  slow  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  she  listening  to  his 
honeyed  words.  Ah  !  she  thought  not  now  of  the  old  wisard  and  his 
predictions  ;  when  with  Aun,  the  fulness  of  her  happiness  was  all  in  all. 
And  thus  conversing  with  each  other,  they  neafed  the  cottage^ 

In  the  sitting-room  of  that  cottage  stood  Gentleman  Erskine.  He  had 
come  home  betimes  to  make  certain  preparations  conneoted  witli  his 
fishing-tackle  and  bait  for  the  next  moming^s  excurnon.  In  the  midst  of 
which,  hi^peiiing  to  look  towards  the  road,  he  saw  his  daughter  saunter- 
ing up  the  hill,  comfortably  leaning  on  the  arm  of 

Of  whom  f  The  Captain  applied  his  double  eye-glass  to  his  eye,  wiped 
it,  turned  it,  and  tried  it  again.  Why — Heaven  protect  himself  and 
his  outraged  ancestors ! — it  was  that  connexion  of  Juniper's !  They 
have  got  to  the  little  gate  now,  and  Florence's  hand  is  heUl  in  hia  as  he 
leads  tier  through  it :  and  the  Captain's  |;rizzled  hair  raises  itself  up  on 
end  with  horror,  and  his  gaze  glares  on  his  insulted  pedigree,  hanging 
opposite,  and  he  brings  his  indignant  face  in  contact  with  the  window- 
panes. 

Florence  saw  him,  and  turning  sick  with  apprehension,  wished  De 
Courcy  a  hasty  ^od  night.     She  went  in  then. 

Captain  Erskme  was  by  no  means  a  meek  man,  but  never  had  Florence 
seen  him  give  way  to  passion  so  vic^nt  A  doubt  of  the  truth  flashed 
across  his  brain.  Florence  he  knew  was  beautiful,  and  this  fellow,  he 
half  acknowledged  to  himself,  was  what  women  and.  fools  might  call 
attractive.  But  the  doubt  was  dismissed  at  once:  for  Gentleman 
Erskine's  exclusive  mind  could  no  more  bring  itself  to  suqpect  Fknence 


QBfaUe  of  aaaifaiohffmmt  for  a  jnaaia  the  pQflitioni  of  Dl9  (Coufoy,  ihan 
that  she  entertained  it.  for  the  bcgrioied  o&ial.wh^  periodically  went  upr 
hk  oUmnejs :  saA  indeed  hit  own  ropea  went  ao  exalted,  that  he  eould 
aafr  little,  dinereiiee  in  the  pontbn  of  th»  two^  the  dwpeoeer  of  roedicinee 
tmi,  the  ram<meur.  Bnt — ob  terriUe  tdiagmsB  I— she  had  walked  with 
this  man  thiovg^  the  open  Btreets  of  Woxfieater-^it  had  seoK  hec  leaning 
upwn  the  arm  of  one  ci  its  apotheoacee,  some  obucufe  French  emigre  I 
What  could  .ever  wipe  tiut  the  stain  ?  Oh,  of  coiuBe.  all  this  mast  be  puli 
a  stop  t<v  off  hand. 

So,  as  a  pieliminarj  stepy.when  his  rage  had.  somewhai.  expended  itself, 
he  forbid  h«rv  in  the  most  decided  and  positive  tennsi  to  join  the  party 
to.  Malvern  on  the  morrow.  She  shivesed,  she  cried)  she  pleaded  for  a 
retraction  of  his  prohibition :  all  in  vain.  She  mighti  with  a&  much  effect 
hanre  set  on  and. petitioned  Jupiter* 

^  What  sfaall.I  say  ?"  she  sobbed.  ''  I  told  theai  you  oonsentedi  and 
they  expect .  me«     What  excuse  can  I  offer  •  now  2" 

'^  Excuse  to  them  !"  he  cried,  indignantly,  '*  the  obligation  b  on  tha 
other  side  ;  make,  none.  Or  say  it  is  niy  pleasure,  if  you  choose ;  but  go 
you  do  net." 

"Oh  papal" 

"  How  dare  you  oppose  your  will.to  mine,  even  in  thought  ?'*  he  inter- 
rupted. "  Are  you  out  of  your  mind  ?  I  forbid  you  to  think  or  to 
speak  again  abeut.  their  scampering.  Malvern  party.  I  would  rather  cut 
off  your  legs^  Florence,  than  suffer  you  to  join  it. 

When  Florence  rose  the  next  morning,  her  head  aching  and  her  eyes 
heavj,  she  found  a  brief,  stem  note  horn  her  father,  who  bid  departed  on 
the  nshing  exeuErsion,  repeating  his  prohihiticti  of  the  previous  night ;  and 
she  wrote  a  line  to  Mrs.  Juniper^  saying  slw  could  not  join  them.  For 
an  answer,  up  came  De  Coiucy.  Florence  simply  siud  her  father  had 
told  her  she  must  not  accompany  theia--*his  positive  prohibition  and  his 
violcDce  she  did  not  like  to  tell.  De  Couccy  used  asgumeats,  wondet* 
Ufy-eSeeikre  iwhen  uttered  by  loved  lips,  and  Flogrence  wavered.  She 
madm^  >ceu>piomik»tfwith  her  conacienee,  and  assuring  tt  that  no  per^ 
suasion  should  induce  her  to  disobey  her  fkAer,  she  yet  suffered  De 
Couicy  to  lead  her  to  Mrs.  Juniper-s. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  then,  the  hour  fixed  on  for  starting^  The  party  were 
assembling,  all  eager  and  joyous,  the  carriages  waited  at  the  door,  and 
Florence  was  tempted  on  all  sides  :  her  scruples  were  assailed,  and  her 
somewhat  confused  accounts  of  her  father's  "  wishes"  laughed  at.  Mrs. 
Juniper  used  convincing  arguments,  their  matter  sensiUe  enough,  the 
girls  said  go  she  shouki  and  must,  De  Courcy  whispered  a  passionate 
entreaty,  while  the  good-natured  surgeon  declared  he  would  bear  all  the 
blame,  and  go  up  and  appease  Captain  .Erskine.  And  Florence  Erskine 
suffered  hetself  to  yield  to  their  pessuasioiis,  and  went :  her  conscienoe 
pricking  her,  and  her  better  judgment  fighting  a  fierce  pitched  battle- 
It  was  half'paat  ten  when  they  started,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  ot 
thein.  Two  post*caniagee  from  the  €rown  in  Bi^-street,  and  the 
surgeon's  fanr^^heeled  chais^  D»  Courcy  driving  the  latter. 

"  You  wfll  go  vrith  me^  Florence,"  Did  Couvoj  had  said  to  her,  as  thej 
all  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  door.  But,  even  as  he  spoke,  Georgianna 
Jwnjpet  mounted,  without  assistaiice^  into  the  firont  seat  of  her  fathei's 
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carnage ;  and  Mr.  Juniper,  coming  up,  took  Florence's  hand,  and  placed 
her  in  one  of  the  large  ones,  hy  the  siae  of  his  wife. 

All  were  seated  at  last,  and  the  posthoys  started.  Down  Broad-street, 
over  the  bridge,  increasing  their  speed  as  they  bowled  along  the  open  road 
leading  to  St.  John's,  and  lessening  it  as  they  came  to  the  houses.  St. 
John's  passed,  they  drove  through  the  turnpike-gate,  and  were  fairly  on 
the  road  to  Malvern.  The  day  previous  had  been  distressingly  hot,  but 
this  was  worse :  the  inhabitants  had  never  remembered  such  heat  as  hung 
that  day  over  the  faithful  city.  I  forget,  now,  what  degree  the  ther- 
mometer numbered,  but  I  could  have  told  you  some  years  back. 

Mrs.  Juniper  complained  piteously,  her  size  and  her  peculiar  tempera- 
ment causing  her  to  feel  the  heat  painfully.  '^  What  s  my  face  like  ?** 
she  suddenly  asked :  '<  crimson  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  any  crimson  so  red,  mamma,"  answered  Julia,  turning 
round  from  the  box,  where  she  was  seated,  to  look  at  Mrs.  Juniper's  face. 
''You  are  unusually  pale,  Florence:  the  effect  of  the  heat  too,  I 
suppose." 

**  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  thought  of  bringing  that  bottled  perry !" 
continued  Mrs.  Juniper.  '*  As  to  the  ale  and  wine,  I  don't  think  none  of 
us  ought  to  touch  it  till  the  sun's  gone  down,  unless  we'd  like  to  be  laid 
up  of  brain  fever.     I  never  felt  such  a  day  as  this." 

''  Nor  any  one  else  in  this  country,'  observed  the  gentleman  who 
shared  the  box  with  Julia.  "  It  is  said,  that  old  wizard  has  predicted 
this  day  will  be  a  memorable  one  for  Worcestershire.  I  think  he  is  about 
right  for  once." 

Julia  Battlebridge  turned,  and  glanced  at  Florence  a  meaning  look. 
But  what  was  Florence  thinking  of,  sitting  there  so  silent  and  pale? 
Need  you  ask  ?  She  did  not  absolutely  fear  the  words  the  strange  man 
bad  said  to  her ;  she  did  not  positively  fear  that  old  prediction  of  her 
childhood  ;  and  yet,  both  kept  floating  through  her  brain,  mingling  with 
the  thoughts  of  her  own  disobedience,  and  what  would  be  the  anger  of 
her  father.  Those  strange  words  were  startlingly  present  to  her,  "  For 
the  next  score  or  two  of  hours,  say  until  Monday  shall  have  glided  into 
the  womb  of  past  time^  keep  strictly  the  Commandments  ;  break  not  one 
either  in  the  spirit  or  the  letter :  and  then  years  of  happiness  may  yet  be 
yours"  She  had  listened,  in  resentment  at  one  who  could  dare  to  give  her 
so  unnecessary  a  warning,  haughty  pride  buoying  up  her  own  self-suffi- 
ciency— she,  Florence  Enkine,  break  a  Commandment !  Yet  not  thirty- 
six  hours  had  elapsed  before  she  had  £eJlen  into  the  snare  and  the  sin  : 
she  had  broken  me  one  which  says, 

Thoit  sbalt  hokoitb  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

Wick  was  passed,  and  then  the  old  and  most  dangerous  bridge  at 
Powick,  and,  passing  the  gate  (I  think  it  is  gone  now),  the  horses  bore 
up  the  ascent,  turning  off  om>osite  the  Lion.  Soon  the  windings  of  the 
road  brought  the  towering  hills  in  view,  with  their  various  hues,  pre- 
senting such  a  contrast  to  the  eye,  blue,  brown,  green ;  and  De  Courcy 
«aw  that  hb  pretty  white  sea-shells  were  indeed  houses.  Away  cantered 
the  postboys,  on  to  the  common,  its  geese  as  plentiful  as  ever,  leaving  on 
their  left  the  turning  to  Maddresfield,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Beauchamp ; 
a  respected  name  in  Worcestershire.  The  present  earl  was  its  represen- 
tative for  many,  many  years  in  the  Lower  House,  as  Colonel  (afterwards 
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General)  the  Honourable  Henrj  Lygon.  Newland  Swan  was  passed  on 
the  righ^  and  the  horses  beg^  their  slow  pace  up  the  Link,  noted  for 
its  upsets.  Its  summit  was  turned,  the  turnpike  gained — the  very  turn- 
pike of  our  adventure  in  later  years — and  the  party  were  in  the  village 
of  Great  Malvern  at  last 

''  Which  inn  are  we  to  go  to  ?"  asked  Georg^nna,  looking  back  from 
her  carriage  towards  her  mamma. 

"  It  don't  matter  which,"  called  out  Mrs.  Juniper,  ''  as  it's  only  to 
leave  the  horses  and  the  ve'cles.  I  don't  much  like  the  one  with  the  out- 
landish name :  it  gives  precious  little  butter  to  its  sandwidges." 

''  The  Belle-Voo  mamma  means,"  observed  Geoxgianna  to  De  Courcy. 

**  The  what  ?"  he  inquired,  thinking  he  had  never  heard  such  a  name 
for  an  inn  before. 

*'  The  Belle  View,"  corrected  Elizabeth  Juniper,  from  the  back  seat. 
**  We  must  go  to  the  Crown  then.  Drive  on,  Mr.  de  Courcy ;  Georgy 
will  show  you  where  it  is." 

De  Courcy  drove  on,  and  passing  the  ever  mispronounced  and  ever- 
to-be  mispronounced  Belle  Vue  Hotel,  stopped  before  the  door  of  the 
Crown. 

Before  the  hampers,  Mrs.  Juniper's  fowls  and  tongues  and  a-la-mode 
beef,  could  be  got  from  the  carriages,  the  party  were  surrounded  by  a 
shoal  of  donkeys,  with  their  drivers,  sunburnt  women,  boys,  and  girls. 

"  Are  we  to  ride  or  walk  up  ?" 

"  Who  asked  the  question  on  such  a  day  as  this  ?"  said  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen. ''  Look  out  the  strongest  for  Mrs.  Juniper.  And  I  say,  my 
good  donkey-women,  give  an  eye  to  your  saddles :  they  have  a  habit  of 
turning,  you  know." 

Soon,  all  were  mounted,  save  De  Courcy,  and  he  chose  to  walk,  not  a 
very  wise  determination,  as  Mrs.  Juniper  told  him,  with  the  thermometer 
at  its  present  heiglit.  She  did  not  know  that  the  heat  and  the  toilsome 
ascent  were  to  him  as  nothing,  whilst  he  could  thus  keep  by  the  side  of 
Florence  Erskine.  And  so  they  commenced  their  ascent  of  the  hill,  de- 
termining to  proceed  no  further  up  it  than  St.  Ann's  Well,  and  Mrs. 
Juniper  sincerely  wished  there  was  a  carriage  way  to  that,  so  that  she 
might  avoid  the  zig-zag  path  of  the  jolting  donkey.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, the  wish  was  gratified,  the  carriage  drive  to  the  Well  being  ren- 
dered ascendable  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  when 
she  was  staying,  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  at  Malvern. 

They  took  De  Courcy  to  an  elevated  spot,  and  then  made  him  turn 
suddenly.  The  day  was  more  favourable  for  the  view  than  if  the  sun 
had  been  out  in  a  blaze,  and  oh  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  scene  that 
burst  upon  him.  Go  and  look  at  it,  you  who  have  never  done  so,  it  is 
worth  journeying  a  hundred  miles  to  see.  The  amazing  expanse  of  pros- 
pect extending  out  around,  touching  the  horizon,  as  it  were,  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  peaceful  plains,  lying  broad  and  distinct ;  the  blending  together 
of  wood  and  dale ;  the  striking  contrast  of  the  green  fields  and  the  golden 
hue  of  the  ripening  com ;  Bredon  Hill  there,  the  Old  Hills  here,  hills 
everywhere ;  the  few  mansions  scattered  with  a  sparing  hand,  imparting 
life  to  the  landscape ;  on  the  right,  in  the  extreme  distance,  a  narrow, 
glittering  line,  giving  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  it  is  the  Bristol  Channel; 
and,  last  of  all,  Worcester,  fair,  fair  Worcester,  lying  near,  its  fine  old 
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Na  XnL— Jambs  Robsbll  Lowell. 

^  Thebe  is  Lowell,"  says  one  who  ought  to  know  him  weD — 

"  There  b  LoweU,  who's  striviog  Parnassus  to^diab 
Witib  a  whole  bale  o£imu  tied  together  an  rhyme; 
He  might  get  t)D  alone,  spite  of  brambles  and  bouIden» 
But  he  can*t  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  his  sboulders^ 
The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er  come  nigh  reaching, 
Till  he  learns  the  distinction  *twizt  singing  and  preaching  ; 
His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would  ring|pretty  w^ 
But  Wd  rather  b3r  half  make  a  dram  of  tin  shdl, 
Aad  TaAtk  awi^  till  he's  old  as  Methosalem, 
At  the  head  of  a  aarcb  to  the  last  I^ew  Jerusalem." 

That  **  distinction  *twixt  ranging  and  preaching''  is,  indeed,  Tery  ^ 
monly  overlooked  by  poets  and  poetasters  of  his  school — the  8oho<d«f 
Progress — ^ihe  sdiool  which  has  a  Mission,  and  must  give  it  veot  in 
heroics,  or  lyrics,  or  lameters,  as  the  case  may  be,  whether  die  Peoples 
will  hear  or  whether  liiey  will  foi^ar.  Charles  Lamb  describeB  the 
**  modem  schoolmaster"  as  an  tmoomfortahle  omniscient  who  is  expected, 
and  eke  prepared,  to  *^  improve"  every  passini^  scene  ^aad  circumstimoe— 
to  seize  every  occasion — the  season  of  the  year,  the  time  of  lihe  ^sy,  a 
fleeting  doud,  a  rainbow,  a  waggon  of  hay,  a  regiment  of  soldiers  going 
by — to  inculcate  something  use&l ;  so  that  he  «an  receive  no  pleasmre 
£rom  a  casual  ^impse  of  Nature,  bat  must  catch  at  it  as  an  object  i>f  in- 
struction. *'  He  cannot  relish  a  beggarman,  or  a  gipsy,  for  tiiinhfng  of 
the  suitable  improvement.  Nothing  comes  to  him,  not  spoiled  br  the 
sophisticating  medium  of  moral  uses."  The  didactic  pedagogue— didactic 
^tvKmpms  'oKoipttr — has  his  uncomfortable  parallel  hi  tiie  didactic  bard  t)r 
bardUng.  Eidactic  poetry  may  be  pronounced,  in  scientific  criticiBm,  a 
paradox  in  words,  a  solecism,  a  thing  of  nought ;  but  poets  there  have 
been  and  are,  who,  notwitiistanding,  plume  tiiemselves  on,  and  ore  wid^y 
hononred  for,  the  didactic  form,  or  spirit,  of  their  vearse.  They  woidd 
annul  the  "  distinction  'twixt  flinging  and  preachii^' — ^they  womd  make 
it  a  distinction  without  a  difierence — they  wotdd  tag  eac^  line  of  their 
iable  with  a  moral,  solidify  every  dnioe  by  an  utUe,  bnrden  every  couplet 
with  a  deduction,  and  charge  their  exquisite  rhymes  with  most  exquisite 
reasons.     Says  Byron,  in  one  of  his  wickedest  moods — 

Now  like  an  aged  aunt,  or  tiresome  friend, 
A  rigid  guardian,  or  a  zealous  priest. 

My  Muse  by  exhortation  means  to  mend 
All  people,  at  aH  times,  and  in  most  places. 
Which  puts  my  Pegasus  to  these  grave  paces. 

It  is  because  Pegasus  was  not  designed  for  the  *'  grave  paces"  and  cum- 
brous harness  of  didactic  verse,  that  we  count  it  an  unkind  thing,  and  an 
unnatural,  to  force  him  thereto.  The  systematically  didactic  poet  seems 
to  suppose  that  he  can  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  FloAdes  to  his 
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own  prosaic  uses — emn  emakj  cm  ihe  xtmiMf  and  diite  in  «  dray,  the 
horse  whose  neck  bflUied  mtk  ibvmiea^  iie  glny  ef  ^vlnae  nostrils  is 
terrihle,  wiiose  hoiBe  is  amoag  ihe  trumpets,  at  wlnc$i  he  saith.  Ha, 
ha,  whiJe  veentiiig  thr  off  the  iMrttle,  tfie  tfatmder  of  -^he  captains,  and 
the  shouting.  Teadiers  and  moialiBtB  lihe  world  cannot  do  without; 
but  it  can  do  wiihofit  them  in  metre  and  rliyme — it  -can  do  better  with- 
out them  there.  Morals  are  better  than  metre,  it  is  true ;  and  reason  is 
diigfaer  than  -Ajme ;  but  ^fiie  metre  is  not  -apt  ito  impgoro  by  junction 
qnth  the  nnmls,  «b  their  dogmatie  m&iamn  ;  tior  ase  ^^  ^^vynns  bdlt  «p 
-m  kftter  praportkiDs  by  being  firesaed  into  the  sendee  «£  austere  reasoa. 
Tme,  agam,  that  the  ancients  sang  what  ^ey  had  ^  teaeh — sang  m  sys- 
?tan  of  fBoitiBS,  of  pomology,  of  hnsbanby ;  hut  eqpoafiy  tme,  aosdiy, 
that  their  poetry  in  such  instances  was  poetni  in  spite  of  being  ididaotic^'* 
aat  m  wirtue  of  it.  Vixgil,  'wsdi  his  ^'  GeoKgioB,"  is  a  sfeandng  case  in 
|>«iB* — and  ao  in  later  times,  we  hsie  ^^voets*'  (by  eeuitesy)  who  lunre 
efaasted  ihe  yroeev  of  making  oider,  and  uie  ait  of  preservrng  health. 

-Oar  £mg  Bongatfln  of  ^  Progvess"  nay  wear  tiwir  rue  with  a  dif- 
Arenee.  They  profess  to  ceunael  and  teach  ;  bat,  it  is  to  he  allowed, 
diey  profeis  to  do  ao  by  appeals  to  the  beart  of  anan,  to  the  sensitive,  l^e 
poetieal  nde  ef  his  natnre.  NeverdMleas,  tibey  dStnaanaget  Tery  fieqaeaify, 
to  omrloek  i;be  dietiBetion  as  aforosaid  **  'twuct  siaging  and  preaching''— 
and  to  adapt  for  their  singing-xobes  a  bkck  gown,  ^caasoek,  and  bands. 
If  Mr.  Lowell  affects  such  drapery  a  htkle  too  often,  he  is  certainly  less 
boring  in  his  'improvement  of  the  subject"  than  most  of  the  *<  Mis- 
sionary" college^  as  he  is  certainly  their  superior,  for  the  most  part,  in 
thought,  culture,  aad  vcHce.  And  then  he  is  anytiung  but  restricted  to 
this  line  of  things  ;  he  is  not  toEigiie*-tied,  but  rather  enlivened  and  in- 
spired anew,  if  you  take  him  out  or  bis  palpit,  and  set  him  on  the  green- 
sward, or  clap  him  in  the  critic's  arm-chair :  whereas  the  *oi  iroXXot  of 
"  Progress"  aspirants  to  a  degree  are  excloaively  intent  on  makii^  out 
the  Q.  £.  D.  of  their  one  proposition,  and  are  infallibly  plucked  to  a  roan 
if  you  "set  them  on"  anywhere  else.  Earnest  ami  energetic  in  his 
higher  moods,  Mr.  Lowell  is  sometimes  whimsical  and  trifliDg  even  ta 
flippancy ;  and  can  indulge  in  prolonged  passages  of  persiflage^  hard  to 
be  reconciled  with  good  taste,  and  often  calculated  (though  by  no  design 
on  his  part)  to  needlessly  offend  good  feeling.  His  impatience  of  what- 
ever appears  to  him  nairow  in  croed  and  false  in  life,  impels  him  to  an 
instant  denunciation  of  it  in  scorn  tiiat  uses  the  ^rat  words  that  come — 
in  scorn  that  will  bate  no  jot  or  <»ttle  ef  its  ^rst  midiastened  impidsee. 
His  sympathy  with  the  "  Progress"  people  who  oppose  capital  prnnsh- 
ment,  while  it  at  one  time  finds  grave  (and  rather  heavy)  expression  in  a 
series  of  sonnets,  whose  strain  is  meant  to  be  a  oosnterblast  to  Words- 
worth's, At  another  time  aings  about  folk  begiimiDg 

—  to  think  it  looks  odd, 
TTo  choke  a  poor  scamp  for  the  gloiy  of  God — 

and  wonders  how  the  '^  saints"  wibo  anathfisnatiBe  walta  and  quadrille  as 
Satan's  own  fee-nrnple,  can  aiqppose  that  JSe  ^<  whose  judgments  are 
stored 

*  For  an  elaborate  development  of  IMs  view,  see  North  Brit,  Rev.  voL  iz.  pp. 
328 — 331 ;  or  (by  the  same  admirable  writer)  Biackwood^  vol.  zzi  pp.  21—24. 
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Na  XIIL— Jaubs  Rqbskll  Lcnrazi. 

^  Thebe  is  Lowell/'  says  one  who  ought  to  know  him  weD — 

'*  There  is  Lowell,  who's  striving  Parnassus  Co  dunb 
Widi  a  whole  bale  of  tinw  tied  together  .in  rhyme; 
He  might  get  t>D  alone,  spite  of  brambles  and  bouIden» 
But  he  can't  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  his  sboulderi; 
The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er  come  nigh  reachii^ 
Till  be  learns  the  distinction  *twizt  singing  and  preadring  ; 
His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would  ring|pretty  m&L, 
But  be^d  rather  by  half  make  adnim  of  theshdU, 
Ami  TsAUe  awi^  till  he's  old  as  Methusalem, 
At  the  head  of  a  aoarcb  to  the  last  I^ew  Jerusalem." 

That  ''  £stinction  *twixt  singing  and  preaching''  is,  indeed,  Tory  msob- 
monly  overlooked  by  poets  and  poetasters  of  his  school — the  sdiocd^f 
Progress — the  school  which  has  a  Mission,  and  must  me  it  feat  in 
heroics,  or  lyrics,  or  lameters,  as  the  case  may  he,  whettier  die  Peoples 
will  hear  or  whether  ihey  will  fbri>ear.  Charles  Lamb  deseribeB  the 
**  modem  schoolmaster^'  as  an  nneomfortahk  omniscient  who  is  expected, 
and  eke  prepared,  to  *'  improve"  every  paasini^  scene  -and  circumstanoe— 
to  seize  every  occasion — the  season  of  tiie  year,  the  time  of  lihe  day,  a 
fleetang  cloud,  a  rainbow,  a  waggon  of  hay,  a  Tegiment  of  soldiers  going 
by — to  inculcate  something  useM  ;  so  that  he  «an  receive  no  pleasore 
m>m  a  casual  glimpse  of  Nature,  bat  must  catch  at  it  as  an  object  *of  in- 
struction. *'  He  cannot  relish  a  beggarman,  or  a  gipsy,  for  thinkiDg  of 
the  suitable  improvement  Nothing  comes  to  faim,  not  spoiled  br  the 
sophisticating  medium  of  moral  uses."  The  didactic  pedagogue— didactic 
*evKatpios  *<uuupas — has  his  uncomfortable  parallel  hi  tiie  didactic  bard  or 
baidling.  Didactic  poetiy  may  be  pronounced,  in  scientific  critieasm,  a 
paradox  in  words,  a  solecism,  a  thmg  of  nought ;  but  poets  there  have 
been  and  are,  who,  notwithstanding,  plnme  themselves  on,  and  ore  widely 
honoured  for,  the  didactic  form,  or  s^nnt,  of  their  verse.  They  woidd 
annul  the  "  distinction  'twixt  singing  and  preaching^' — they  womd  make 
it  a  distinction  without  a  difierence^they  wonld  tag  eac^  line  of  their 
iable  with  a  moral,  solidify  every  dnioe  by  an  utUe,  burden  every  couplet 
with  a  deduction,  and  charge  their  exqmsite  rhymes  with  most  enpusite 
reasons.     Says  Byron,  in  one  of  his  wickedest  moods — 

Now  like  an  aged  aunt,  or  tiresome  friend, 
A  rigid  guardian^  or  a  zealous  priest. 

My  Muse  bv  exhortation  means  to  mend 
All  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  most  places. 
Which  puts  my  Pegssus  to  these  grave  paces. 

It  is  because  Pegasus  was  not  designed  for  the  ''  grave  paces"  and  cum- 
brous harness  of  didactic  verse,  that  we  count  it  an  unkind  thing,  and  an 
unnatural,  to  force  him  thereto.  The  systematically  didactic  poet  seems 
to  suppose  that  he  can  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Fldftdes  to  his 
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own  prosaic  uses — etm  evaakj  on  die  xtmigf  and  diite  ta  «  dray,  the 
hone  whose  neck  nsUied  nwi  Amder,  iihe  giery  of  ^vlnae  nostiils  is 
terrihle,  whose  koiae  is  among  ihe  tmnpefes,  at  lAAdii  he  saith,  Ha, 
ha,  while  veentiog  thr  off  the  twrttle,  tfie  thtmder  of  the  eaj)tains,  and 
the  shouting.  Teadiers  and  moraTists  lihe  woiid  cannot  do  without; 
but  it  can  do  without  them  in  metre  and  rliyme — it  «an  do  better  with* 
out  them  there.  Morals  are  better  than  metre,  it  is  true ;  and  reason  is 
ihigliflr  than  ibyne ;  but  ^fiie  metre  is  not  -apt  ito  improro  by  jundien 
>«vth  the  mcBBlsyAB  their  dogmatic  medhm  ;  viorafle^^  lAfJoma  hvSkb  «p 
•m  kiftter  pra^poitHms  by  being  fitesasd  into  the  eervioe  «f  austere  reMoa. 
True,  agKB,  that  ^he  ancients  sang  wiat  diey  had  to  teaek  Bang  a  sys- 
?tani  of  |waiiMW|  of  coimolc^y,  of  hodbandfy ;  out  ei|BaBy  trae,  SDneiy, 


that  their  poetry  in  such  instances  was  poetieal  in  spite  of  being  ididaotic^* 
aat  in  virtue  of  it.  Vixgil,  with  his  ^'Geoigios,"  is  a  atending  case  in 
|)aiBl — and  ao  in  later  times,  we  iiaae  ^^aoets"  (by  eouitesy)  who  have 
efaaated  ihe  proeess  of  makiag  older,  aad  vie  ait  of  presenmg  health. 

-Oar  limg  eangitfln  of  ^  ProgveBs"  may  wear  their  rue  with  a  dif- 
Arenee.  They  profess  to  comHd  and  teach  ;  bat,  it  is  to  be  allowod, 
iihey  profian  to  do  eo  hy  appeals  to  the  heart  of  man,  to  the  sensitive,  ike 
poetieal  aide  ef  his  natnre.  Nevertheless,  ihey  «fo  manage,  very  fnqmmiSty, 
eo  omrloek  the  dietiaetionaB  aferasaid  **  'twizt  siaging  and- preaching''— 
and  to  adapt  for  their  singing-robes  a  bkck  gown,  -eassoek,  and  bands. 
If  Mr.  Lowell  affects  such  drapery  a  httle  too  often,  be  is  oertauly  less 
boring  in  his  ''improvement  of  the  subject"  than  most  of  the  ''Mis- 
sionary" college^  as  he  is  certainly  their  superior,  for  the  most  part,  in 
thought,  culture,  and  voice.  And  then  he  is  anytiung  but  restricted  to 
this  line  of  things  ;  he  is  not  tongne^^d,  but  rather  enlivened  and  in- 
spired anew,  if  you  take  faim  out  of  his  paipit,  and  set  him  on  the  green- 
sward, or  clap  him  in  the  critic's  arm-chair  :  whereas  the  *oi  iroXXot  of 
"  Progress"  aspirants  to  a  degree  are  exclusively  intent  on  making  out 
the  Q.  £.  D.  of  their  one  proposition,  and  are  infallibly  plucked  to  a  man 
if  you  "set  them  on"  anywhere  else.  Earnest  and  energetic  in  his 
higher  moods,  Mr.  Lowell  is  sometimes  whimsical  and  trifling  even  to 
flippancy ;  and  can  indulge  in  prolonged  passages  of  persiflage^  hard  to 
be  reconciled  with  good  taste,  and  o^en  calculated  (though  by  no  design 
on  his  part)  to  needlessly  offend  good  feeling.  His  impatience  of  what- 
ever appears  to  him  -murow  in  croed  and  false  in  life,  impels  him  to  an 
instant  denunciation  of  it  in  soom  that  uses  the  ^ret  words  that  come — 
in  scorn  that  will  bate  no  jot  or  tittle  ef  its  -first  nndiastened  inqnidsee. 
His  sympathy  with  the  "  Progress"  people  who  oppose  capital  pnnish- 
ment,  while  it  at  one  time  finds  grave  (and  rather  hieavy)  expression  in  a 
series  of  sonnets,  whose  strain  is  meant  to  be  a  ooanterblast  to  Words- 
worth's, at  another  time  sings  about  folk  begianiDg 

—  to  think  it  looks  odd. 
To  choke  a  poor  scamp  for  the  gloiy  of  God — 

and  wonders  how  the  "  saints"  who  aimthnmatann  walta  and  quadrille  as 
Satan's  own  fee-simple,  can  aiqppose  that  JSe  ^<  whose  judgments  are 
stored 

*  For  an  elaborate  development  of  tMs  view,  see  North  Brit,  Rev.  voL  iz.  pp. 
3S8 — 331 ;  or  (by  the  same  admirable  writer)  Blackwood^  vol.  zzi  pp.  21—24. 
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For  such  as  take  steps  in  despite  of  His  word, 

Should  look  with  delight  on  the  agonised  prancing 

Of  a  wretch  who  has  not  the  least  ground  for  his  dancing, 

While  the  State,  standing  by,  sings  a  verse  from  the  Psalter 

About  offering  to  God  on  his  favourite  halter. 

And,  when  the  legs  droop  from  their  twitchine  divergence, 

Sells  the  clothes  to  a  Jew,  and  the  corpse  to  the  surgeons.** 

Will  tills  kind  of  reckless  hash  of  punning  and  pro&nity  extort  a 
fixnile  from  any  whose  smile  is  worth  having?  Or  would  any  of  us  like 
to  see  wife  or  sister  smiling  over  the  poet's  choice  bits  of  witty  helter- 
skelter  irreverence,  such  as  abound  in  the  *^  Fable  for  Critics,"  and  of 
which  the  foregoing  piece  of  gallows-work  (though  ill-suited  to  our 
Tybumia)  is  but  a  mild  type? 

In  those  serious  verses  which  Mr.  Lowell  devotes  to  the  enforcement 
of  his  faith  in  the  onward  and  upward  advance  of  humanity,  there  is 
little  to  suggest  his  identity  with  tne  rollicking  satirist  of  conservative 
tendencies.  He  can  be  as  elevated  and  impressive  as  the  severest  apostle 
of  '^  Progress,"  when  it  is  his  cue  to  *'  look  good,"  as  the  children  say. 
Not  to  the  most  enthusiastic  does  he  yield  in  enthusiasm,  in  the  hopes  ne 
cherishes  of  man's  destiny,  and  the  faith  he  holds  in  man's  capabilities. 
If  not  a  believer  in  human  perfectibility,  he  is  little  less  than  kin  and 
more  than  kind  thereto ;  if  not  a  pure  optimist,  he  is  not  hi  from  that 
amiable  standard.     His  Prometheus  says, 

Evil  springs  up,  and  flowers,  and  bears  no  seed. 
And  teeds  the  green  earth  with  its  swift  decay, 
Leaving  it  richer  for  the  growth  of  truth  ; 
But  Good,  once  put  in  action  or  in  thought. 
Like  a  strong  oak,  doth  from  its  boughs  shed  down 
The  ripe  germs  of  a  forest. 

And][again  {idem  loquitur) : 

Good  never  comes  unmixed,  or  so  it  seems, 
Having  two  faces,  as  some  images 
Are  carved,  of  foolish  gods ;  one  face  is  ill ; 
But  one  heart  lies  beneath,  and  that  is  good, 
As  are  all  hearts,  when  we  explore  their  deptlis. 

('Similarly  it  is  maintained  that  among  the  qualifications  of  the  true 
poet*-^ot  the  mere  silken  bard  environed  by  proprieties,  but  the  poet 
who  speaks  home  to  the  national  heart— this  is  one,  and  a  foremost  one ; 
that  he  is  a  man 

Whose  ^es,  like  windows  on  a  breezy  summit, 

Control  a  lovely  prospect  every  way ; 
Who  doth  not  sound  God's  sea  with  earthly  plummet, 

And  find  a  bottom  still  of  worthless  clay ; 
Who  heeds  not  how  the  lower  gusts  are  working, 

Knowing  that  one  sure  wind  blows  on  above, 
And  sees,  beneath  the  foulest  faces  lurking, 

One  God-built  shrine.of  reverence  and  love.* 


•  «« Ode"  (1841). 
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And  ekewhare  we  are  reminded  that 

Far  '^ond  this  narrow  parapet  of  Time, 
With  eyes  uplift  the  poet*s  soul  should  look 
Into  the  Endless  Promise,  nor  should  brook 

One  prying  doubt  to  shake  his  faith  sublime ; 

To  him  the  earth  is  ever  in  her  prime 
And  dewiness  of  morning ;  he  can  see 
Good  lying  hid,  from  all  eternity. 

Within  the  teeming  womb  of  sin  and  crime.* 

The  true  poet  is  thus  an  evangelist  of  good  thinn  to  oome — an 
apostle  of  we  kingdom  of  heaven  as  at  hand,  nay,  as  already  set  up— a 
revealer  of  ''golden  glimpses  of  To  Be" — ^a  lark 

Of  Truth*s  morning,  from  the  dark 
Raining  down  melodious  hope 
Of  a  freer,  broader  scope, 
Aspirations,  prophecies. 
Of  the  spirit's  full  sunrise ; 

while  the  untrue,  un&ithful  poet  is  but  a  noisome  bird  of  night, 

Which  with  eyes  refusing  light, 
Hoots  from  out  some  hollow  tree 
Of  the  world's  idolatry.f 

The  Past  is  nehushtan  to  veiy  many  in  America,  who  feel  in  its  shadow 
a  presence  not  solemn  or  softening,  but  chilly  and  blightinff*,  and  who 
therefore  assume  the  attitude  of  iconoclasts  toward  its  eikon  ocuilike;  of 
such  is  Mr.  Lowell — susceptible  as  he  may  be  to  the  poetry  of  the: 
past: 

Cast  leaves  and  feathers  rot  in  last  year's  nest, 
The  winged  brood,  flown  thence,  new  dwellings  plan ; 
The  serf  of  his  own  Past  is  not  a  man  ; 

To  change  and  change  is  life,  to  move  and  never  rest  ;— 

Not  what  we  are,  but  what  we  hope,  is  best.$ 

Amone  the  special  abuses  of  the  Present,  as  fatal  legacies  of  the  Pasty 
which  he  assails,  naturally  the  ''  peculiar  institution*'  occupies  a  front  rank. 
Slavery  he  denounces  as  eagerly  as  any  Garrison,  or  Stowe,  or  Whittier 
can  do :  sometimes  with  bitter  sarcasm,  as  in  the  stanzas  entitled  '^  An 
Interview  with  Miles  Standish" — sometimes  with  burning  indignation^ 
as  in  those  <*  On  the  Capture  of  certain  fugitive  Slaves  near  Washing- 
ton," a  generous  outburst  of  impassioned  invective  and  prophetic  remon- 
strance,— or  with  contemptuous  aversion,  as  in  the  eulogy  on  John  G. 
Palfrey, — or  with  the  quietness  that  comes  of  faith  in  better  times,  as  in 
the  sonnet  which  declares  ''  slave"  to  be  "  no  word  of  deathless  lineage 
sprung,"  but  one  in  protest  against  which 

Too  many  noble  souls  have  thoueht  and  died, 

Too  many  mighty  poets  lived  and  sung. 

And  our  good  Saxon,  from  lips  purified 

With  martyr-fire,  throughout  the  world  hath  wrung 

Too  long, 

•  ••  Sonnets,"  xir.  f  "  The  Ghost-seer.'*  J  «  The  Pioneer." 
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not  to  be  a  word  which,  decaying  and  wmxing  old,  is  readjrtiFTinUi 
away. 

In  sweeping  chozdi  o£  {HkthsiSy  tha-ppetta  mht  hand  is  not  without  its 
cunning.  There  is-  tandenisss^  aaA  unforaeo  feeUag,  in  several  of  his 
pieces — a  *'  Requiemy"  for  instanee,  and  '^The  TixAcm^  and  ''  Extreme 
Unction."  In  descriptive  passages,  and  fetches  of  Nature,  he  proves 
himself  gifted  with  an  open  eye  and  open  ear.  '^  Rbcecus"  is  a  graceful 
voluntary  on  this  thema — a  legend  of  old  Greece,  set  in  a  key  worthy  of 
Christendom  and  Christian  Wordsworth.  '<  An  Indian-summer  Reverie" 
isfi^ef  hita-oi  the  piatavesque-^-aomn  of  tfaam  not  so  original  aatbay 
asa-gnipfaie ;  for  sKample-^* 

The  cock*s  shrill  trump  that  tells  of  scattered  com, 

Passed  breezily  on  by  all  his  flapping  mates^ 
Faint  and  more  faiutt  from  bam  to  barn  is  borne. 

Southward,  perhaps  to  far  Magellan's  Straits — 

sounds  like  an  expansion*  of  Wordsworth's  homely  but  exquisite  line^  on 
the  antiphonies  of  our  barn-door  cocks 

Echoed  by  faintly  answering  farms  remote. 

There  is  fresh  and  pleasant  painting  too  in.  the  verses  to  the  Dandelion, 
to  the  Oak,  and  "  Beaver  Brook" — to  wiiich  may  be  added  the  ad- 
dress to  a  Pine-tree,  with  its  swaying,  rocking  metre,  as  though, 
borne  on  the  breeze  fr*om  the  old  German  forests.  It  is  not  in  his  longer 
and  more  laboured  efforts  that  Mr.  Lowell  is  seen  to  most  advantage  : 
he  is  apt  to  be  diffiise,  and  to  dilute  by  over-amplification  his  ideas  and 
hiis  diction.  But  there  are  some  vivid  stanzas  in  ''  A  Legend  of  Brit- 
tany," recalling  the  manner  of  Keats — a  tale  of  Templar's  crime  and 
cancerous  remorse  ; — '^  Prometheus,"  worn  as  the  subject  is,  contains 
some  vigorous  declamation; — **  A  Glance  behind  the  Curtain"  reveals 
the  seer's  philosophy — approving  him  a  man  of  meditative  power  and 
clearness  of  insight,  while  it  shows  his  republican  bias  with  suitable  em- 
phasis, expressed  in  terms  not  quite  so  characteristic  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
(the  chief  speaker)  in  the  seventeenfth,  as  of  James  Russell  LoweH  in  the 
nineteentb  century ; — and  **  Colambus,"  another  poem  of  some  length, 
is  an  animated  presentment  of  the  noble  voyager — aiso  frma  a  nineteenA 
oenitury  point  of  view  and  fofon  de  parier^  for  tliere  are  sentences  by 
whidi  the  imaginary  soliloquist  would  perhaps  be  almost  as  "  fixed,"  as 
were  the  gentry  he  once  gravelled  in  the  instance  of  an  ef^.  In  soothe 
the  poet's  language  would  admit  of  an  oceaaonal  revise  in  various 
reqpeets.     As  it  is  sometimes  gnarled  and  knotty  in  structure,  affeeting 

*  As  anotiier  exami^  of  Mr.  Lowell's  expaadiDg  proeess^  may  peritaps  be  cited 
the  followiDg  variation  of  Tennyson's  <*  Bettes  fifty  yeses  of  Smope  than  a  cyda> 
of  Cathay:"— the  speaker  is  Cromwell,  who  thus  opposes  Hampden's  solicitations 
to  quit  the  excitemenlaand  oppmaoDs  of  JCngiand  for  transatlaiitic  seclusion: 
*'  We  learn  oar  souls  more,  tossing  for  an  hour 
Upon  this  hage  and  eyer^vexed  sea 
Of  hnnaa  tboaght,  where  kxngdons  go  to  wvsck 
Like  fragile  bubbles  yonder  in  the  stream^ 
Than  in  a  pyde  of  New  England  sloth, 
Broke  only  by  some  petty  Sidiim  war,"  &c 
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pHEoBOpuB  intncBcy  or  neftBni^  so  xt  19  sotrndttit  id  06rteiii  aii0iotfiB9 
of  stjie,  corioBities  of  sbnilitude,  and  wilfiil  neolog^mSy  towards  irfiich 
oonservatiye  Europe  is  apt  to  exereise  less  charitj  than  are  our  finkj 
cousins  oyer  the  water.  Admisen  there  doubtLaaa  ace  o£  sush  pictured 
phrases  as  that  of  thAjgdai  seanaanstoCy 

ShifUng  on  his  uneasy  piUow  of  brine : 


or  ihat  of 
or  that  of 


The  snrljr  fell  of  Oceaa's  biistled  neck : 

The  dim-aisled  cathedral,  whose  tall  arches  spring 
Light,  sinewy,  graoe&U  fixm-eet  aa  the  wing 
From  Michaels  white  shoulder. 


Apologists  too  there  may  be  for  such  eccentricities  in  diction  as  '^  whis- 
pery,"  '<  un-man-stifled,^*  ''  enhaloed/'  ^'  treeified^  (applied  to  Daphne's 
metamorphosis),  ''  bipedali''  ^'  dis«*pxiTacied»"  &c.  Mr.  Lowell*s  tendency 
to  ''  free-and-easy]'  wajfa  finds  ssi  i^pcopriaie  outlet,  and  he  makes  the 
most  of  it,  in  the  HiidifaEaatie  rkymea  of  tha  <<  Fable  for  Gritks/'  Cole- 
ridge dignifies  as  a  lower  species  of  wit  those  double  and  tri-syllable 
rhymes,  of  which  Kit  Smart's  distich  to  the  Welsh  Squire  who  had  pro- 
mised him  a  hare  is  an  amusing  instanee : 

Tell  me,  thuu  son  of  great  Cadwallader ! 

Hast  seal  the  bare  2  or  hast  thou  swallowed  her  ? 

and  of  which,  agidn,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  on  record  is  B^roa's : 

But  oh !  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual, 

Inform  us  truly, — haven*t  they  hen-peck'd  you  all  ? 

As  lUoslratioiis  of  Mr.  LowelFs  aohievements  in  this  sleiglit-Qt^haiid 
*"  ^f  take  the  foUi>«in|[^reiit  rudely  asunder  from  the  contest^  by  th» 
*  cited  merely  in  oonsideiatien  of  their  rhyming  chaneterialics; 

A  terriUe  fellow  to  meet  in  society, 

Not  the  toast  that  he  buttered  was  ever  so  dry  at  tea. 

•  »•••• 
And  your  modem  hexameter  verses  are  no  more 
Like  Greek  ones  than  sleek  Mr.  Pope  is  like  Homer ; 
As  the  roar  of  the  sea  to  the  coo  of  the  pigeon  is. 

So,  compared  to  your  moderns,  sounds  old  Melesigenes ; 

I  may  be  too  partial,  the  reason,  perhaps,  o*t  is 

That  IVef  heard  the  old  blind  man  recite  his  own  rhapsodies. 

•  .•••• 
**—  Had  Theocritus  written  in  English,  not  Greek, 

I  believe  that  his  exquisite  sense  would  scarce  change  a  line 
In  that  rare,  tender,  virgin-like  pastoral  EvangeUn^^ 

•  ...*• 
What  puff'the  strained  sails  of  your  praise  shall  you  furl  at,  if 
The  calmest  degree  that  you  know  is  soperlative  ? 

At  Rome,  all  whom  Charon  took  into  his  wherry  must, 
As  a  master  of  course,  be  well  isaimused  and  errvmued^ 
A  Greek,  too,  would  feel,  while  in  that  famous  boat  he  tossed. 
That  his  frisods  would  lake- care  he  was  ftorroted  and  wrarosed. 

«        "*  Whsn  tissraaBe  woods  and  ua-Bsea-stlfled  plaesa."— SH^  Pktmt. 
I  Afinding,  of  course^  to  Longfellow's  hezametrical  poem  of  that  name. 
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<(  Thebe  is  Lowell/'  b&jb  one  who  ought  to  know  him  weD — 

"  There  is  LoweU,  who's  strmqg  Paraassus  to  diab 
With  a  whole  bale  of  imtf  tied  together  .in  rhyne; 
He  might  get  t)n  alone,  spite  of  brambles  Bnd  bouldeis. 
But  he  can't  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  his  sbouldeisi 
The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er  come  nigh  reaching, 
1^1  he  learns  the  distinction  *twizt  singing  and  preachiiig  ; 
His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would  ring|yretty  well. 
But  Wd  rather  by  lisif  make  a  dmm  ef  tlK«hdU, 
Aad  Taltk  aw^  till  he's  cAA  as  Methuialem, 
At  the  head  of  a  aarcb  to  the  last  I^ew  Jerusalem." 

That  ^^distinction  ^twixt  flinging  sod  preaching''  is,  indeed,  Tevy  'com- 
monly  overlooked  by  poets  and  poetasters  of  his  school — the  school  of 
Progress — the  school  which  has  a  Mission,  and  nnist  gire  it  reat  in 
heroics,  or  lyrics,  or  lameters,  as  the  case  may  he,  whemr  the  Peoples 
will  hear  or  whether  tiiey  will  fbi'bear.  Charles  Lamb  deseribeB  the 
^  modem  schoolmaster^'  as  an  mxcomfortahle  omniscvent  who  is  eifiected, 
and  eke  prepared,  to  *^  improve"  every  passini^  scene  'and  eircumstanoe— 
to  seize  every  occasion — the  season  of  liie  year,  the  time  of  the  day,  a 
fleeting  doud,  a  rainbow,  a  waggon  of  hay,  a  Teginent  of  soldiers  going 
by — to  inculcate  something  usefol ;  so  that  he  -eaa  reeeive  no  pleasnre 
from  a  casual  gGmpse  of  Nature,  bat  must  catch  at  it  us  aa  object  *of  in- 
struction. *'  He  cannot  relish  a  beggsrman,  or  a  gipsy,  for  thinking  of 
the  suitable  improvement  Nothing  comes  to  lum,  not  spoiled  hy  the 
sophisticating  medium  of  moral  uses."  The  didactic  pedagos^ue— didactic 
*(VKmp<os  'oKotpcor — has  his  uncomfortable  parallel  in  tiie  didactic  bard  or 
bardling.  Didactic  poetry  may  be  pronounced,  in  scientific  criticism,  a 
paradox  in  words,  a  solecisro,  a  thmg  of  nought ;  but  poets  there  have 
been  and  are,  who,  notwithstanding,  plume  themselves  on,  and  are  widely 
honoured  for,  the  didactic  form,  or  spirit,  of  their  verse.  They  wodd 
annul  the  *'  distinction  'twixt  ringing  and  preaching^' — they  womd  make 
it  a  distinction  without  a  difierence — they  would  tag  endi  line  of  their 
iable  with  a  moral,  solidify  every  duioe  by  an  tUUe,  burden  every  couplet 
with  a  deduction,  and  charge  their  exquisite  rhymes  with  most  exquisite 
reasons.     Says  Byron,  in  one  of  his  wickedest  moods — 

Now  like  an  aged  aunt,  or  tiresome  friend, 
A  rigid  guardian,  or  a  zealous  priest, 

My  Muse  bv  exhortation  means  to  mend 
All  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  most  places, 
Which  puts  my  Pegasus  to  these  grave  paces. 

It  is  because  Pegasus  was  not  designed  for  the  '^  grave  paces"  and  cum- 
brous harness  of  didactic  verse,  that  we  count  it  an  unkind  thing,  and  an 
unnatural,  to  force  him  thereto.  The  systematically  didactic  poet  seems 
to  suppose  that  he  can  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Flriades  to  his 
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miher  laigely  to  ihe  febalbt's  yenes,  bat  ihe  fint  of  them  did  not  intro- 
dnoe  thoBO  which  follow ; 

What!  Irving?  thrice  welcome,  warm  heart  and  fine  brain. 
Yon  bring  back  the  happiest  spirit  from  Spain, 
And  the  gravest  sweet  humour,  tliat  ever  was  there 
Since  Cervantes  met  death  in  his  gentle  despair ; 

To  a  true  poet-heart  add  the  fun  of  Dick  Steele, 

Throw  in  all  of  Addison,  nunus  the  chiU, 

With  the  whole  of  that  partnership's  stock  and  good-will, 

Mix  well,  and  while  stirring,  hum  o*er,  as  a  spell. 

The  fine  M  English  Grentleman,  simmer  it  well. 

Sweeten  just  to  your  own  private  liking,  then  strain, 

That  only  the  finest  and  clearest  remain. 

Let  it  stand  out  of  doors  till  a  soul  it  receives 

From  the  warm  lazy  sun  loitering  down  through  green  leaves. 

And  you'll  find  a  choice  nature,  not  wholly  deserving 

A  name  either  English  or  Yankee,— just  Irving. 

Mr.  Halleck  is  reviewed  in  no  sach  complimentary  fashion-— himself 
being  pronounced  a  good  deal  better  than  his  books— his  mind  being  le^ 
Aised  the  claim  of  greatness,  but  congratulated  as  a  very  fortunate  one, 
which  **  contrives  to  be  true  to  its  natural  loves"  amid  the  distractions  of 
back-offices,  ledgers,  and  broker^s  lists — while  a  tribute  of  respect  is  paid 
to  his  *'  genial  manliness,"  and  a  regret  uttered 

That  so  much  of  a  man  has  been  peddled  away. 

The  ill-stanred  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  summoned  before  us 

'         with  his  raven,  like  Bamaby  Rudge, 

Three-fifths  of  him  genius  and  two-fifths  sheer  fudge ; — 

and  is  roundly  rated  (together  with  Cornelius  Matthews)  for  flinging 
mnd-balls  at  Longfellow,  whose  kindly  nature  and  poetical  merits  are 
gracefully  vindicated.  The  Countess  d'Ossoli  (Margaret  Fuller)  is  pal- 
pable as  Muranda : 

But  there  comes  Miranda,— Zeus!  where  shall  I  flee  to?* 

She  has  such  a  penchant  for  bothering  me  too ! 

She  always  keeps  asking  if  I  don't  observe  a 

Particular  likeness  *twixt  her  and  Minerva  ; 

She  tells  me  my  eflbrts  in  verse  are  quite  clever;— 

She^s  been  travelling  now,  and  will  be  worse  than  ever  ; 

One  would  think,  though,  a  sharp-sighted  noter  she'd  be 

Of  all  that*s  worth  mentioning  over  the  sea. 

For  a  woman  must  surely  see  well,  if  she  try. 

The  whole  of  whose  being's  a  capital  I : 

She  will  take  an  old  notion,  and  make  it  her  own. 

By  saying  it  o'er  in  her  Sibylline  tone. 

Or  persuade  you  'tis  something  tremendously  deep, 

By  repeating  it  so  as  to  send  you  to  sleep  ; 

And  she  well  may  defy  any  mortal  to  see  through  it. 

When  once  she  has  mixed  up  her  infinite  me  through  it,  &c 

•  The  reader  of  I£oare*$  Diary  will  be  reminded,  by  this  panic  utterance,  of  a 
strictly  parallel  czy  of  bewilderment,  wrung  (heart-deep)  from  a  distinguished 
peei;  when  he  heard  that  Madame  de  Stael  was  coming. 
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Vmnwxms  Cooperiff  satoficaffjr  ^entreste^^ and' Kr paeu Jqnym  a^ifte' 
American  Scott  shown  to  be  very  pseudonjrmooff  indeed  :  one  dkarBcter* ' 
he  18  allowadto  hmm  creatody  and  one  ihat  ia  g^uavamfeeed.  immortality 
beside  Parson  Adams  and  Doetor  PrtnMw»,  Mraely,  Natty  Bumpo; 
but  all  his  other  dumetem  are  said  to  be  bad  ec^ea  of  ilna  choice 
unique: 

His  Indians,  with  proper  respect  be  it  said. 
Are  just  Natty  Bumpo  daubed  over  with  red. 
And  his  very  Long  Toms  are  the  same  useful  Nat, 
Rigged  up  in  duck  pants  and  a  sou'- wester  hat: 

all  his  other  men-fiffom  are  dwininwii  as  mere  dbodifla  ofNin  sticks,  and 
his  women  are  eaiWRiiy  (no^  tmeannKerly)  {nnimouiioed  ^'aH  suppy  as 
maples  and  flat  as  a  prairie."  A  passmg  compfiment  is  paid  him,  how- 
ever, for  his  candid  strictures  on  his  countrymen^s  manners — which  is 
made  the  occasion  of  a  very  pungent  and.  animated  xemonatEance,  on 
Mr,  Lowell's  part,  against  tLs  imitadve  and  plagiaristio  propensities  of 
his  compatriots. 

Honour  is  jsuibed*  to  Whitner^  for  rbe  honest  warmth  of  ms  anfti- 
sUwegy  •  manifestoco  ^  who  hunseu  was  so  nee  he  dared  sing  rar  isae" 
skrve,  when  to  look  b«t  a  protest  in  i^enee  was  braved' — ^while  he  Hr 
geod*-natiiiedly  twrtted  with  ms  eennnion  or  pore  mspiration  wioi  simjwv' 
exeitement,  with  his  not-always-coneet  grammair  and  sBpHshod  rhymes* 
Dana  is  scolded  for  over-fiotidrousBeaff  and  consequent  non-productive- 
ness,  when  he  might  hasre  written  so  much  ihat  would  have  been  gladly 
read  and  proudly  prized  :  he  is  pictured  as  ^'  abstractedly  loitering  along, 
involved  m  a  paulo-post  future  of  song** — as  a  man  ^  who  is  so  well 
aware  of  how  things  should  be  done,  that  his  own  works  displease  him 
before  they're  begvn'' — and,  in  fine^  as  spendinr  his  whole  Kfe,  "  like  the 
mazLin  the  &ble»  in  learning  to  swim  on  his  Imzary-taUe."  John  Neal^. 
oathe  other  hand^  is  defined  one  who  migjbit  have  been  a  poety  had  ha 
not  believed  himself  one  o/i^ready  made — ^wbo  broke  the  strings  of  hia 
lyre  by  striking  too  hard,  and  cracked  a  naturally  fine  voice  by  owmy 
exertion — who  has  strength,  but  of  the  most  irregular  kind,  and  has  used 
it  to  his  own  damage  and  discouragement.  The  author  of  ''  Twice-told 
Tales,"  again,  is  thus  presented : 

There  is  Hawthonxv  widi  gemnsso  shrinking  and  rare 

That  you  bariBy  at  first  see  the  strengtli  that  is  there ; 

A  fmne  so  robust;  with  a  nataire  so  sweet, 

Sor  earnest,  so  graceful^  so  solid,  so  fleet. 

Is  worth  a  descent  &om  Olvaipus  to  meetr 

*Tis  as  if  a  rough  oak  that  for  ages  had  stood, 

With  his  gnarled  boi^  btaadieB  like  ribs«f  the  wood. 

Should  bloom,  afhsr  ^cks  of  straggle  and  scatlM, 

With  a  single  anemons  trembler  and  rathe  ; 

His  strength  is  so  tcodtr,  his  wildaess  se  sHek, 

That  a  suitable  paiallel  sets  one  to  seek, — 

He*s  &  Jahn  Bunyan  Fooqui,  aParitaa  Tieck ; 

When  Nature  wss  shaping  him,  cfay  was  not  { 

For  making  so  full-sized  a  man  as  she  wante 

So,  to  fill  out  her  model,  a  little  she  spared 

FtoBp  somefiber-gnMwd  sttrfP  for  a  weman  piepared, 

And  she  conid  not  have  hit  a  more  eaceObnt  j^an 

For  making  him  fblTy  and  perfectly  man. 
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A  subsiratiim  of  tradi  imderHes  these  fiuitastic  lines — ^indeed  we  have 
seen  (and  possibly  wntten)  whole  pages  o£  oiilical  pnae,  inTestigatoiy  of 
Mr.  Hawdiorae's  genius,  which  have  said  much  less  amid  all  tneir 
censorial  perambulations  and  eiieBraioe«daii8  than  these  few  fanciful 


^ 


Alcotfcnd  Bfomaon  9agpj  &  xvpafiatkuk  'm  theiic  omv  knd  qmkB  cfa- 
roportienate  tollto ixmi^to  iqeogialaoir  accorded  themm  the  Otd  World. 
fith  the  notice  they  obtain  in  me  ''  Fable  fixrCr]tics,'''we  must  condtnde 
our  own  notice  of  the  yivacioua  fobufiati.  Alcotk^-of  whom  soma  mte- 
resting  things  are  said  by  Miss  Bremer  in  her  book  on  America — is  here 
6etdMmaAagreattftUiw.aBdaawBtavat.aB,ia8pHbaof  iamcaasiatAeM 
saukendii  itcseeBat 

-  ■  -^irii  higfhest  conceit'  of  a  happiest  state  is 
Where  they^d  live  opon  aeorasy  aad  liear  bin  talk  gaam ; 
Andkidted,  I  believe^  no  aiait  ever  talked  better- 
Each  leotence  hangs  perfectly  pound  to  a  letter ; 
.  .  .  While  he  tallu,  be  ia.  great,  but  goes  out  like  a  taper» 
If  you  shut  hira  up  closely  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 


Hr  OMst  be  a  veritable  stedrf  »  ihia  dseaniy  neoteso-^latonisty  hii  fiMe. 
giiflteningp  with  lAie  joy  of  tanseeadental  muaii^B»  who^  as  he  stalhc* 
alang^'^oalnLaaaelQiid^''fiHidn8hiiiiselfin  tlMgroveaof  Ae  \fidwiy» 

With  the  Parthenon  nigh,  and  the  olive-trees  o'er  him, 
And  never  a  htct  to  perplex  or  to  bore  blur, 
With  a  snug  reon  at  Plato's,  when  night  comes,  to  walk  to» 
And  people  from  morntsg  till  midntght  to  talk  ta* 

Btat  we  can  scarcely  say,  happy  the  people  that  are  in  suck  a  case— 
jmi^ging  by  the  specimens  we  have  met  with  of  Mr.  Alcottfs  matter  and 
manner,,  spoilt  it  may  be  in  translation  to  paper  and  print.  Brownson 
has  attracted  some  attention  among  those  of  us  who  induce  in  tran- 
scendentalism or  Romanism,  or  both — semper  in  extremis^  and  lovin^to 
have  it  so,  and  what  will  he  do  (one  marvels)  in  the  end  thereof?  He 
is  here  commended,  for  his  transparent  and  forcible  prose,  but  flouted  for 
Yas  infiEttuated  attachment  to  pfflradox,  and  for  the  topsy-turvy,  wrong;- 
SKfe«ont  character  of  his  dialectics  z 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  hiA  logic's  so  strongs 

That  of  two  sides  he  commo^  cboosea  the  wrong ; 

If  there  is  only  one,  why,  he'll  split  it  in  two, 

And  first  pummel  this  ball;  and  then  that,  black  and  blue. 

That  white's  white  needs  no  proof,  but  it  takes  a  deep  fellow 

To  prove  it  jet  bkn^,  and  that  jet  bkck  is  yribw. 

He  offieis  the  tine  fintfa  to  drink  in  a  sieve^ — 

When  it  reachea  your  lipa  tben^  naught  letl  to  believe 

Bttt.a  few  siUy'<8yllo-)  I  mean>gismathat  squat 'em 

Like  tadpole^  o'eijoyed^wiih  the  mud  at  the  bottom. 

The  most  important  we>  believe,  of  Mr,  Lowell's  performances  in  mse; 
is^the  "  Biglow  IVipers^'^ — a  work  not  quite  appreciaWe  on  tte  sioa  tfie». 
ocesn,  die  humour  beings  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  oddities  of  &- 
lect  and  pstoisy  which  rvquircr  a  glossary  for  tfiose  not  to  the  mnnner  bocir 
or  hied. 
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BT  FLOBBNTIA. 

The  Portrait  of  the  Cenci— The  RainB  of  the  Palace  of  the  CMars,  and  Sennon 
at  the  Ck>lo6aeuiii^The  Cardinal's  F6te— RoapiglioBl  Palace— Chuches  of  the 
l^asterere  and  Conini  Palace — Solemn  Benediction  and  Sermon  by  Mr.  Kan- 
ning,  at  St.  Gregorio— Colonna  Palace,  Gardens  and  Ruina— The  Conaenratore 
Rooms  at  the  Capitol— Church  of  Ara  Cell— Party  at  the  American  Emhassy 
—jCardinal  Wiseman  at  Home— Villa  LodoTisi. 

All  the  innumerable  copies  give  no  idea  of  the  pensive,  supplicating^ 
look  of  the  Cenci,  that  sweetest  and  prettiest  of  all  Guido's  heads.  She 
looks  into  one's  face  with  an  expression  full  of  plaintive  anxiety,  as  if  ex- 
cusing Her  dreadful  crime,  and  imploring  pity  and  love,  in  a  way  that 
quite  brino^s  tears  into  one's  eyes.  The  painting  bears  evidence  of  having 
been  finished  in  haste,  particularly  the  background,  which  gives  it  an  ad- 
ditional air  of  reality.  A  portrait,  said  to  be  her  mother-in-law,  hangs 
beside  her — a  hard,  brazen-faced  Italian  dame,  redolent  of  intrigue.  Then 
there  is  Raphael's  ''  Slave  "  close  by,  a  charming  picture,  full  of  effect, 
but  not  in  his  usual  effect — more  like  a  MuriUo  or  a  Titian — the  dress 
Eastern  and  picturesque.  She  is  a  &ir  beauty,  while  by  her  side  hangs 
the  naked  portrait  of  his  own  Fomarina,  with  a  bracelet  bearing  his  name 
on  her  bare  arm— a  bold,  staring  thing,  with  vicious  eyes  looking  out  of 
the  comer  at  one.  I  do  not  admire  it  as  a  punting,  it  is  so  hard. 
How  infinitely  inferior  to  that  divine  painting  of  her  in  the  Tribune 
at  Florence,  wnere  the  same  hce  and  form  is  transformed  into  a  Juno  of 
majesty  and  beauty.  All  these  treasures  are  in  one  small  whitewashed 
room.  Indeed,  the  whole  '*  gallery  "  consists  but  in  two  rooms.  In  the 
second  are  pretty  things  of  Albano's,  representing  Diana ;  but  I  grow 
weary  of  his  affectation. 

It  is  impossible  to  imag^e  such  a  confused  mass  of  ruins  as  the  so- 
called  Palace  of  the  Csesars  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  I  felt  disgusted  with 
myself  for  not  being  able  to  make  anything  out,  until  I  saw  that  Eustace 
says  it  is  impossible.  Great  shapeless  walls,  ugly  and  unpicturesque^ 
with  deep  subterranean  supports,  in  the  way  of  underground  passages 
and  chambers,  are  all  one  sees,  after  mounting  a  number  of  steps  to  a 
platform  laid  out  as  a  market-garden.  The  view  is  alone  worth  the 
trouble,  with  the  Colesseo  close  in  front,  and  the  baths  of  Caracalla  on 
the  Aventine  Hill  opposite.  Ruins  in  the  midst  of  ruins,  seen  near  but 
wretched  skeletons,  though  imposing  at  a  certain  distance.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Palatine  Hill  is  a  glaring  red  villa  belonging  to  Mr. 
Mills,  imnecessarily  hideous  in  vulgar  fresco.  The  way  up  to  we  Palace 
of  the  Caesars  is  through  a  narrow  door  in  a  row  of  stables ;  all  the 
available  apertures  of  the  ruins  are  stuffed,  too^  with  hay.  Madame 
Besan9on,  the  Florence  milliner,  was  flaunting  about  with  a  party  of 
YOimg  French  grisettes.  What  a  fell  was  here,  my  countrymen !  f^ext 
day,  the  4th  of  December,  was  beautifuL  I  went  down  to  the  Forum, 
and  entering  the  large  gate  on  the  right-hand  side,  under  the  Palatine 
(on  the  opposite  side  by  which  I  had  mounted  yesterday),  ascended  by  a 
fine  double  flight  of  steps  to  a  balustraded  terrace,  on  tiie  summit-level 
with  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  $  in  fact,  a  j^rtion  of  the  same  ruins, 
separated  only  by  the  grounds  of  the  villa  mills.    Bnins,  ruins,  nothing 
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but  ruins,  of  no  shape  or  form,  bat  absolutely  fira^nents.  Where  stood 
the  house  of  Tiberius  (said  to  have  been  in  this  direction,  but  which  he 
could  have  but  little  ii^bited,  never  remaining  long  in  Rome),  is  now  a 
peaceful  lettuce-garden,  terminating  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  a  pretty 
thicket  of  ilex,  waving  m  the  breesee  like  a  crown  of  classical  laurels  on 
the  ancient  stones,  where  the  illustrious  of  other  centuries  lived  and 
walked,  and  looked  forth  on  the  same  beauteous  prospect  around.  In 
the  centre  of  the  garden  are  the  so-called  baths  of  Livia,  to  which  I 
descended  by  a  flight  of  steps  until  reaching  a  subterraneous  apartment^ 
which  the  guide  Ht  up  with  torches.  There  are  two  small  lofty  ante- 
rooms, and  then  the  bath,  a  well-proportioned  apartment  of  small  dimen- 
mons,  with  slight  remains  of  having  been  &oed  with  marble  and  orna- 
mented with  frescoes.  The  bath  itself  is  only  large  enough  for  one 
person;  the  ceiling  above  is  arched.  No  light  of  course  comes  from 
without,  the  whole  being  underground.  I  confess  I  felt  the  place  stufiy 
and  unpleasant,  and  was  but  Uttle  interested.  I  suppose  I  want  the 
organ  of  antiquity,  for  seeing  these  remains  invariably  bore  me  greatly. 
Above,  in  the  garden,  is  a  casino,  painted  in  fresco,  whose  open  galleries 
command  a  veiy  magnificent  prospect  of  Rome,  the  Janiculum,  Monte 
Mario,  and  the  Campagna.  Afbrwards  I  went  to  the  Colosseum,  it 
being  Friday,  to  hear  the  usual  sermon  delivered  there.  In  a  rustic 
wooden  pulpit,  raised  against  the  inner  wall,  stood  a  tonsured  monk, 
dressed  in  brown,  with  a  cord  round  his  waist,  who  preached  in  Italian. 
Around  him  was  grouped  a  numerous  auditory,  seated  on  chairs  and 
forms  placed  in  the  central  amphitheatre,  or  among  the  ruins.  Beside 
the  pulpit  leant  another  monk,  and  below,  several  members  of  a  confra- 
ternity, their  faces  completely  covered,  with  only  apertures  for  the  eyes 
and  mouth,  dressed  in  light  drab  stuff.  Up  and  down  the  central  walk 
sauntered  some  English  strangers  ;  a  group  of  Roman  women,  with  their 
picturesque  head-dress  of  white,  and  red  petticoats,  who  placed  themselves 
m  attitudes  full  of  that  unaffected  grace  Italians  are  born  with  about  the 
steps  of  the  large  crucifix  in  the  centre.  The  preacher,  in  a  fine  sonorous 
voice,  addressed  himself  directly  to  the  audience,  discoursed  of  heaven 
and  hell,  and  reminded  them  every  word  and  action  was  recorded  by  the 
avenging  angel,  and  that  the  Chnst  suspended  by  his  side  in  the  pulpit, 
on  coming  a  second  time,  would  judge,  not  pardon  sinners.  It  was  a 
scene  for  a  punter.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  blue  sky  peeped 
through  the  arched  apertures. 

In  this  vast  amphitheatre,  which  had  once  rung  in  savage  roars  with 
the  sound  of  "  The  Christians  to  the  beasts !"  where  the  venerable  Igna- 
tius, and  thousands  of  other  holy  martyrs,  had  been  torn  limb  from  Umb 
amid  the  howls  of  insensate  pagans ;  that  same  Christ  is  now  proclaimed 
by  the  voice  of  a  humble  monk,  yet,  for  his  message'  sake,  listened  to  with 
the  profoundest  reverence^  while  around  lie  the  ruined  temples  of  the 
gods  with  scarce  one  stone  upon  another  !  There  was  a  great  silence,  no 
one  spoke  but  in  whispers,  for  every  soul  united  in  the  universal,  all- 
powemd  feelings  of  the  moment;  whatever  might  be  the  difference 
of  creed,  here  was  our  common  Lord,  our  common  Saviour,  our  universal 
Judge !  Who  would  not  but  exult  in  this  triumph  of  our  reUgion  ?  Do  we 
not  all  worship  the  same  Trinity  ?  Whence  tnen  all  this  prejudice  ?— - 
'<  Thou  art  of  Paul,  and  I  of  ApoUos,  and  I  of  Cephas.  Is  Christ  divided, 
or  were  we  baptised  in  the  name  of  Paul  ?** 
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ToMjiy  I  TMted  Aa  Biwpigiiwi  ftiaee,  iiitntadiiitUiiji 
^fila  «  Moote  OamJko,  ipknted  fwitli  4«racf  mmaim.  It  is  of  i 
jBMCyiMDre  like  airoy  Jinyihil  AimyiYate  Mrideae^  ^  Tlteparterlnd 
«BHfciUiadty  SL  |JimPBBting'»ur  p^Fflu^*  bamdJSdewmtioihe  ^uuumB 
«n  cTepuintiWM  to ^diiwwm  the €aHe  duptn^ ;  iMt«t  krt  we  uneMt 
xiglit,  «nd,  tazDMig  totfie  ieft,  jnended a.-fl^^ «f  .stapi  leadia^iDfeoa 
BmaU  but  besots  Jmd  UgUgr  cixhintod  gwden,  Ml  «f  amnge-tnei  ad 
ddKobas  foaes  that  saeotod  tteair,  along  widi  giest^eaps  of  niiginonalte, 
.«m  at  this  Ittte  Bommt  (IQlib  of  Deoember).  In  lifae  central  men  of 
tke  Canao,  at  the  Axtremity  ef  the  gndea,  is  the  celelinted  Axmaa,  •£ 
whish  aio  copy  caa  ^ponibly  lenderiMfeh  jastiee  ihb  origkud.     fiat  why 


{nnnt  those  exquisite  aiiMlBqsieaes  oaeeiiagB,  to  Uuwk  «ne*s  node  1( 
tip,  and  then  aever  aeeiag  psopesly  after  all?  Then  is  ^e  same  in 
•:fiistine  Chapel,  where  Mama^  Angnb'e  wenderfid  fineooes  are  oooMam- 
iav^lost  from  the  poskien^— >realy  it  is  hafhanniB.     Bat  heee  the  lova- 
lineMofthehoonswho  caa^taU?   Lo»elinegB  fareveiytarte    liiaalHU'es  in 

Smanld  ef  beaaty — die  heok  of  one  ftkir  head,  with  exqnisiteiy  fisir 
dhab  Uown  by  the  wind%  seems  to  flatter  as  1^Bugh<me  heard  the 
whbtliDg  breeae  sweepmg  Bgh  up  aaiong  the  gnat  moontaki  clsiah. 

fiat  roally  Bach  an  wgly  ke  agaaug  sach  hoswcn»bom  «Aef  is  too  bad. 
Iwinst  unconditioBally  qnarel  with  PhoBfans,  who  has  the  asost  inespres- 
sive  face,  soaiething  like  a  shared  wanan,  winch  I  account  for  by  the 
fact  that  Gaido,  from  a  constant  habit  <^  painting  woosen,  could  aot 
adapt  his  soft  pencil  to  the  manly  ooneeptions  of  a  Titian  or  a  Vaadyhe. 
Mereoyer,  the  hair  of  the  god  of  dav  is  so  light,  it  nngbt  pass  fer  grey. 
Bat  away  with  criticnsm;  it  is  an  nomortal  work,  and  Axirora  resdhr 
does  look  so  flying  on  the  ambient  air,  one  fiMioies  eaeh-momeat  she  will 
glide  away  and  disappear  like  the  blight  wion  of  a-ainhow.  Her  &oe 
is  of  a  bold,  decided  cast,  wantinr  the  delicate  loveliBeaB  of  die  attendaat 
honris — ^her  action  grand  and  majesticj  as  she  cleaTes  -dieair  in  her  eoane 
with  all  the  bearing  of  a  goddess.  Her  saffixm  Tobe  rounded  by  the 
breeae  harmonises  gnmdly  with  the  geldea  doads  behiad  her,  as  though 
she  too  were  clothed  with  no  meaner  ganneut  dian  the  gorgeoas  yapour. 
Still,  one  regrets  that  her  figuje  ehoald  be  so  pressed  against  die  edge 
of  the  picture,  curtailing  the  full  offset  a  gveater  height  of  badegrooad 
would  have  ensured  Aurora:  the  principal  figure  is  thus,  on  a  first 
glanee,  but  a  secondary  object,  aad  it  is  only  after  some  Qwrnents,  when 
time  allows  one  to  concentrate  in  some  degree  the  adaaiiiag  confusion  of 
a  first  Tiew  into  a  steady  gaae,  that  one  coatemplates  her  with  sufficient 
attention.  The  bold  shading  af  the  hflrses  is  masterly ;  they  aetnally 
.appear  as  if  rising  &am  the  ceiling,  ao  admisahly  ase  tiie  fari^  lights 


The  ezquinte  landscape  under  die  douds  is  not^ie  leaat  striking  por- 
tion of  the  whole.  There  is  a  sea,  with  white  lateen  says,  dotted  about 
here  and  there,  botdeeed  by  moantains  -of  the  deepest  Me^terraaean 
bhie— I  could  bdieae  I  was  gaaing  on  •some  kvehr  ^  bit"  in  the  Comiehe 
road  between  Nice  aad  Genoa,  laudi  dimiaiahed  by  diatanoe,  the  cdoar- 


ing  and  eatliae  are  so  to  the  Toiy  ^aSt.  To  the  left  eonieaa  diBnning 
htde  touch  of  Jandsoape,  widi  daak  oudyiag  trees,  anggastiTeof  the  deep 
myateiies  of  acme  piae  foraat  It  reminded  oae  a  titde  «f  that  BMSt 
aponderfal  of  all  laaaaoapeslbranDg  the  bad^gtoand  of  fiaphad's  ^  Visbn 
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^of  Eieidel''  at  Jlareno^t  hmthi]^  ibe  vary  «asenoe  of  that  "■^^^^Imir^ 
.flDe&tvepose  spread  oyer  sUfoature  at  aid-day,  whcsi  dreamt  and  iancoes 
arise  in  these  Doming  latitudes.  The  room  was  crowded  with  copyists 
xain  Jabonr  to  eodeaYoor  to  n^rodsce  forms  and  shades  struck  off  ia  the 
,  Jiapptest/tcfwre  of  genius,  mhesL  eqgi|ged  in  a  task  peculiarly  gynyaAetic, 
XSuido  himself  could  nater  iunre  oojpied  that  fteaoo^  for  «Yery  stroke 
wpf^fi^f  it  an  inniixadon* 

TRiexe  are  some  very  intefesting  pictures  in  the  adjoinuig  rooms  of  the 
Cadno.  In  the  lelb-hand  soom,  some  fine  heads  hy  Rubens,  who  is  alwojrs 
g;xsnd  when  lie  is  not  giOBs  and  Flemish ;  and  a  curious  portrait  of  Pous- 
oin,  by  iiimself ,  who^  true  even  here  to  the  deep  green  shades  distinguish- 
ing his  paintings,  has  sacrifioedliis  yanity  in  order  to  rcjiresent  iiis  faoe 
and  perBon  of  iJie  finvouate  tint,  and  appears  in  consequence  a  very  livid 
unearthly  person.  Here,  too,  is  Gnido's  famous  ^<  Andromeda,"  which, 
I  confess,  disi^pointed  me,  am^ly  because  the  copies  exactly  resemble  it ; 
indeed  they  are,  barring  the  originality,  quite  as  ^;ood.  Her  attitudeis 
a&cted,  like  the  Andvomeda  of  a  ballet ;  the  sea  isa  «ast  mass,  ''  wildi- 
aot  form  and  void,"  specially  striking  after  having  gased  so  lately  «n  the 
^'anre  main"  in  the  ^'  Aurora,"  and  the  monster  is  not  at  all  horrible 
anough  for  the  occasion.  The  only  one  of  the  dramatis  persona  I  like 
heing  Perseus,  who  really  is  flying  down  from  above  in  good  earnest. 
The  *'  Triumph  of  David,"  by  Dominichino,  tells  a  sad  tale  of  the  decline 
of  art,  being  quite  of  "  the  silver  age,"  as  Gibson  calk  it ;  how  infarior 
in  treatment  to  that  finely-^solouied  picture  on  the  same  subject  by 
Guercinq,  formeriy  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Parley  Hall. 
I  was  vastly  pleased  with  the  ''  Death  of  Samson,"  by  Caracci,  in  the 
opposite  Toom — a  sublimely  drawn  picture,  though  deficient  in  colouring. 
The  long  arcade  of  the  portico  losing  its  pillared  distance  in  the  back- 
ground— the  prostrate  ^g^res  in  front  howling  with  open  mouths  in 
agony — 'the  statue  of  the  Pagan  god  still  erect  and  untouched  by  the 
iiekUing  columns — Samson  himseli^  with  upturned  sightless  eyes,  sinking 
down  overcome  by  his  gigantic  effort — beyond,  and  seen  under  the 
arches,  the  banquet,  where  Dalilah  is  seated,  who  raises  her  hands  in 
terror  while  the  other  Philistines  rise  in  horror — ^brings  the  whole  drama 
vividly  before  one;  indeed,  the  sensation  is  that  of  giddiness,  for  all 
about  seems  fiEdliug  ako  along  with  that  great  portico. 

High  up  and  ill  seen  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Albano's  lovely  pic- 
tures— ^'  Diana  andEndymion,"  garing  at  each  other  from  opposite  sides 
of  a  river ;  beyond  is  a  wood,  an  Italian  wood,  black  and  shady,  as  of 
ilex,  while  hese  and  there,  among  the  trees,  bright  silver  lights  appear 
like  gleams  of  crystal,  giving  an  inconceivably  fine  effect  to  the  whole. 
JH^  earthly  lights  seem  these,  but  rays  from  the  goddess  herself  phtying 
around  her  ere  she  sinks  to  rest,  and  under  her  crescent  symbol  "  sle^s 
with  EndymionJ" 

Two  new  cardinals  were  to  be  made,  which  event  gave  occasion  to  one 
of  those  grand  public  receptions  peculiar  to  Rome,  as  they  both  kept  thrir 
state  together.  One  of  the  pair,  Bnmelli,  had  been  nuncio  in  Spain,  and 
was  andentood  as  receiving  his  hat  from  having  been  the  means  of 
bringing  together  that  royal  paiiv  for  some  time . notoriously  estransed 
for  verv  obirious  reasons.  Whether  substituting  private  license  for  public 
scandal  is  most  meritorious  I  leave  divinas  and  Iqgidans  to  determine, 
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viih  this  passtng  remark,  that  no  one  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
vnth  the  afiairs  of  a  certain  unhappy  royal  lady  can  reap  much  credit 
from  the  association. 

All  the  way  to  the  palace,  where  the  soirie  was  held,  the  streets  were 
lined  with  French  dragoons  and  soldiers,  while  near  the  entrance,  in  two 
open  galleries  erected  in  the  street,  were  military  hands  playing  alter- 
nately ;  so,  what  with  the  music;  the  torches,  the  crowd,  the  carriages^ 
the  dashing  of  the  arms  and  uniforms  in  the  dark  night,  it  was  altoge- 
ther as  stirring  and  gay  a  scene  as  needs  he.  A  long  suite  of  grand 
apartments,  well  lit  up,  were  thrown  open.  After  traversing  some  half- 
dozen,  where  stood  servants,  chasseurs,  and  cam6riers,  at  intervals,  each 
murdering  one's  name  more  cruelly  tlum  the  other,  as  it  was  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  the  reception-room  was  at  length  reached — a  saloon 
blazing  with  light.  On  one  side  of  the  door  stood  the  reverend  pair  in 
whose  honour  modem  Rome  put  on  her  gala  dress — ^very  grand  in  red 
and  purple';  on  the  opposite  side  appeared  the  Princess  Doria,  acting  on 
the  occasion  as  Padrona  di  casa,  and  receiving  all  comers.  This  daugh- 
ter of  the  old  house  of  Talbot  was  splendidly  dr^sed  in  pink,  'with  beautiful 
diamonds,  and,  being  at  all  times  an  imposing  aristocratic  dame,  looked 
now  a  very  queen.  I  will  not  call  her  positively  handsome,  but  she  has 
an  over-abundance  of  that  haughty  bearing  named  '*  style,"  which,  per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  is  better,  **  for  years  cannot  fade  or  custom  stale"  it 
Grandly  curtseying  did  she  receive  each  party  as  they  advanced,  an- 
nounced by  the  extraordinary  names  and  titles  the  Italian  imagination  of 
the  servants  supplied.  The  room  was  crammed,  and  the  heat  intense. 
Numbers  of  English  were  there  when  I  entered ;  indeed,  at  that  hour,  the 
majority  were  English,  as  the  Italians  came  later.  To  hear  the  hissing 
of  the  Saxon  tongue  one  would  have  imagined  oneself  anywhere  but  at 
Rome. 

There  was  Monsignore  T.,  nephew  of  Talbot  of  Malahide,  and  cousin 
of  the  Doria,  who  is  so  agreeably  known  to  the  English  by  his  kindness 
and  attention.  He  was  plainly  dressed  as  a  priest,  although  he  is  next 
in  rank  to  the  cardinals,  and  much  beloved  by  the  Pope.  I  soon  espied 
his  fair  good-natured  face,  and  was  saluted  by  him  with  the  clerical  reserve 
priests  always  assume  in  general  company,  when  to  shake  hands  with 
them  would  be  a  misdemeanour  of  the  first  magnitude !  He  took  me  up 
to  the  entrance  in  order  to  present  me  to  Princess  Doria,  who  received 
me  quite  in  regal  state  (and  is  she  not  a  queen  in  the  Roman  world, 
both  from  her  exalted  station,  and  her  unsullied  reputation,  and  many 
virtues  ?).  She  addressed  a  few  nothings  to  me  about  Rome^  the  lengm 
of  my  stay,  &c. ;  after  which  I  made  my  curtsey  and  retired,  while  ffies 
of  other  ladies  passed  on  to  pay  her  some  short  compliment,  as  the  Ita- 
lians call  a  greeting.  Madame  la  Marchesa  Bargagtia,  the  Tuscan  am- 
bassadress, succeeded  me,  I  observed.  Looking  round,  I  saw  that  superb 
creature — like  Rome,  imperial  even  in  her  decline — Fanny  Kemble. 
There  was  not  a  Roman  princess  present  who  could  outdo  her  in  dignity 
and  presence.  She  was  magnificently  dressed — perhaps  a  thought  too 
theatrically  —  but  looked  wonderfully  handsome  at  a  little  distance. 
What  a  treat  to  hear  the  deep  melodious  tones  of  her  fine  voice,  and 
recal  those  evenings  when  she  entranced  all  London  and  kept  a  whole 
theatre  breathless  on  her  words.     Ah!  she's  a  noble  creature,  and  I 
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longed  to  tell  her  bo,  which,  not  heing  ahle  to  do,  I  give  vent  to  my  feel- 
ings now  in  soher  prose.  Lockhart  was  heside  her,  rapt  in  attention  at 
her  lively  sallies,  but  looking  pale  and  worn — the  essence  of  a  man,  so 
to  say. 

In  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  through  which  we  made  our  way  I  en* 
countered  our  own  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland.  He  was  in 
t«gimentals,  and  looked  remarkably  well,  with  his  wicked  sparkling  eyes 
wandering  about  in  all  directions  ;  his  perfect  high-breeding  and  gracious 
affability  telling  well  as  contrasted  with  the  somewhat  haughty  bearing 
of  the  Ualian  princes,  who  fail  in  that  finish  of  first-rate  rank  in  placing 
those  to  whom  they  address  themselves  on  a  perfect  par  for  the  time 
being.  The  duchess  looked  ill,  although  she  has  a  very  pleasing 
countenance.  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  also  present,  receiving  no  end 
of  respectful  ovations  from  all  the  English  Catholics.  But  the  fea- 
ture of  the  evening,  and  what  all  the  world  goes  to  see,  are  the  Roman 
princesses  in  their  diamonds,  it  being  etiquette  for  them  to  appear  in  full 
toggery  on  such  occasions.  There  was  a  brilliant  group  of  tnem  glitter- 
ing like  stalactites  in  one  room.  The  Princess  Borghese,  a  French  wo- 
man (second  wife  to  the  prince,  his  former  consort  having  been  a  Talbot 
and  sister  of  the  Doria,  to  whom  he  was  so  ardently  attached  every  one 
wondered  he  ever  married  again) ;  she  wore  a  superb  tiara,  with  side  sprays 
of  diamonds  behind  her  pkited  hair  in  firont,  somewhat  in  the  Queen 
Philippa  style.  With  her  were  the  Princesses  Altieri  and  Piombario,  all 
very  brilliant,  but  minor  lights  in  comparison.  Every  one  was  looking 
out  for  the  Princess  Torlonia,  who  as  yet  had  not  appeared.  All  at 
once  there  was  a  crushing  and  crowding,  people  all  standing  on  tiptoe, 
and  elbowing  each  other,  every  one  making  for  a  particular  comer  of  the 
room.  I  went,  attracted  by  the  multitude,  to  see  what  it  was,  when,  lo ! 
advancing  from  the  door,  appeared  the  £Eur  luminary,  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes— the  Princess  Torlonia  nata  Colonna.  Never  have  I  seen  anything 
half  so  superlatively  brilliant — our  own  Queen  on  a  birthday,  is,  in  point 
of  diamonds,  but  a  housemaid  in  comparison.  Her  tiara,  or  rather 
crown  (for  it  encircled  her  head),  was,  in  size  and  splendour,  fit  only  for 
the  Empress  of  Golconda,  does  such  a  personage  exist ;  how  she  supported 
the  weight  is  more  than  I  can  fancy— like  Danae,  she  must  have  been 
overcome  by  accumulated  riches.  Kound  her  neck  were  four  or  five  rows 
of  large  single  diamonds  of  the  size  of  a  bird's  eggy  simply  linked  together  ; 
her  stomacher  was  one  mass  of  brilliants,  and  round  her  waist  was  a 
double  chain  ending  in  immense  tassels.  She  looked  transcendent,  and 
as  she  swept  by  the  lights  and  moved  about,  innumerable  irises  of  gor- 
geous colours  glanced  over  the  magnificent  stones,  reminding  me  of  the 
beautifiil  fountains  at  St.  Peter's  in  a  sunshiny  day.  I  cannot  say  she 
struck  me  at  the  moment  as  anything  human,  but  as  some  beneficent 
fairy,  perhaps,  just  risen  from  the  silver  depths  of  Ocean's  richest  caves, 
'^  where  the  rodu  of  coral  grow,"  and  vet  breathing  the  same  air  as  a 
Cralatea  or  an  Amphitrite.  This  noble  daughter  of  the  princely  house  of 
Colonna  has  withal  a  queenly  bearing ;  she  is  not  absolutely  nandsome, 
but  her  large  soft  eyes  and  pale  composed  £ace  are  full  of  sweet  womanly 
expression.  She  underwent  all  the  staring  and  the  jostling  around  her 
with  a  quite  regal  unconcern.  She  is  used  to  be  stared  at,  and  don't 
care  a  fig  for  the  eanaiUe  that  stood  gapbg  at  her.    In  age  she  may  be 
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about  thirty,  whUe  herprinotly  banJcev-biubaocI,  the  miHion>ire,  BioBt  be 
«t  leaat  seventy,  a  wixeo,  white-haired  did  man,  fit  for  her  graodfiither ; 
yet,  r^[K>rt  aays,  th^  are  extremely  attached  and  always  together.  She 
IS  the  iacamation  of  his  riches,  the  outward  and  visible  of  the  internal 
shut*up  treasnres  of  the  bank;  for  who  would  not  trust  a  man  who  can 
afford  to  exhibit  ius  wife  as  the  real  veritable  statue  of  diamonds  described 
in  the  '^  Arabian  Nights  ?"  Somebody  said,  they  wondered  she  ventured 
in  the  proverl»ally  unsafe  streets  of  Rome  without  an  escort  of  dragoons^ 
I  wonder  too — ^it  would  not  have  been  done  in  the  wild  days  of  Gaqntp 
rone  with  impunity  I  warrant,  but  my  lady  princess  would  have  been 
whisked  off  to  the  mountains,  and  a  heavy  ransom  levied  on  the  old  pxinoe. 
The  beauty  of  the  Torlonia  fsunily  is  the  Dudiessa  di  Foli,  daughter-iii* 
law  of  Duke  Torlonia,  and  niece  of  the  prince.  She  arrived  after  the 
priaces8»  and  divided  public  attention.  Her  hair,  blade  and  glossy  aa 
the  rsven's  wing,  lay  in  smooth  rich  teases  over  a  brow  of  marble  wmte* 
neaSy  and  was  profusely  ornamented  with  emeralds  and  diamonds.  She 
has  glancing  bnlliant  blade  eyes,  a  poettv  mouth. ''  wreathed  in  suules^" 
and  a  charming  figure,  withal  a  grace  and  tourfwre  quite  Parisian — fue 
petit  on  ^oubaiter  da  mieux  f  And  I  can  aoswer  for  it,  she  is  as  amiablft 
as  she  is  handsome,  for  I  know  her  well  and  like  her  exceedingly.  How 
loi^  the  ladies  stood  the  mobbing  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  got  tired  and  went 
away,  aSbec  a  conversation  with  the  Tuscan  ambassadw,  all  besprinkled 
with  stars  and  ovders  on  a  rich  unifonn,  who  informed  me  of  the  melandioly 
death  of  the  young  Prince  Ckmaini,  sole  heir  of  timt  great  house,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Caasigliano^  and  betrothed  to  the  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
whom  he  was  to  have  married  in  the  spring.  '<  Mais  Thomme  propose  et 
Dieu  dispose.;"  he  is  l^d  low  now»  and  with  him  the  hope  of  the  great 
Goorsini  hne^  one  of  the  noblest  and  richest  in  Italy. 

The  ^^  A{^)iay  <Hr  Stieet  of  Tombs,  is  one  of  the  grandest  sights  of 
Home — an  appr(^»riate  and  afi^ling  approach  to  the  gates  of  the  fallen 
mistiess  of  the  world;  like  her,  in  absolute  ruin,  but  majestic  in  its  £allen 
state.  Much  as  I  had  read  and  seen  of  tlus  approach,  the  solemn  reality 
&r  exceeded  my  expectatioDa.  Extending  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metalla,  the  long  vista  of  ruins  opeu  outstretching  for 
miles  over  the  desolate  Gampagna;  stones,  towers,  monuments^  shapeless 
masses,  lie  on .  every  side  piled  upon  each  other,  forming  an  avenue  of 
ruin  impossihle  to  conceive.  Beneath  is  the  original  Roman  pavement, 
and  very  bad  and  rough  it  is.  Then  there  ia  such  an  enchanting  view 
of  Rome  and  its  ancient  walls^  the  aqueducts  stretching  across  the  phuba 
fi>r  miles  and  miles  beyond  the  Apennines,  ending  in  Mount  Soracte^ 
shaded  in  every  colour  from  purple  to  pale-yellowish  pink.  In  front  lies 
Frascati,  neatkd  in  the  folda  of  the  moantains^  dotted  with  forests  and 
villages;  above  is  Albano ;  while  arooad  extends  the  long  level  Ime  of 
the  Campagna,  that  earthen  Dead  Sea— calm,  immovable,  inteocminable, 
and  looking  equally  accwsed. 

Yesterd^  I  made  a.  tour  ia  ike  Trastevere,  lying  beyond  St.  Peter's, 
under  the  Jaaieulmn.  It  ie  not  the  least  like  Rome^  hot  has  a  peculiar, 
indescribaUe  look. of  its  own  :  the.  principal  streets  are  long,  broad,  and 
straight,  wlulasorae  of  the  amallw  and  more  distwit  quarters  are  dange- 
rousfy  solitary.  I  confess  I  oould  peroMve  no  difference  in  the  physiog- 
nomy  of  the  people.    High  up  to  vhe  nighty  on  the  top  of  a  steep  ascent. 
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iiMids  tiie  chusA  of  Saa  OimAdc^  wMi  its  simoimdmg  ooleimade.  Then 
jMm  Tencraible  jnik  rooMUitie  look  abo«t  liie  plaee,  very  pleoiiDg^  bidA  tilw 
maw  a£  Rome  itam.  tbe  ttrnice  belbre  the  entrance  is  quite  m^nifioent^- 
gmnder  finr  tfam  firoia  the  Capitol.  I  think  imaginatioo  run  wild  eoiiM 
scarcely  conjure  up  a  paaotmui  more  ^lendKlIy  varied,  and  magnificent 
avAkeeluray  mmmg  massive  gigantic  ndasy  sonoimded  and  enframed  by 
eBc^pastte  m^ml  beauty. 

Beside  the  chardi  is  a  solitary  garden,  planted  with  some  scdemn  old 
pioe^'trees,  where  it  is  ssid  Tasso,  after  his  escape  from  Feirara,  loved  to 
Boam*  At  pvescBty  it  is  moazkabb  a«  the  spot  for  viewing  St.  Peter's^ 
fltaading  frdl  of  majesty  befew  in  all  its  vast  proportions.  The  chmvh 
itMlf  of  8aB  Onoficx)  is  smi^  and  insigmficant  save  kfr  its  antiquated  air. 
in  the  tzftwie  are  some  lovely  frescoes  by  Perazsi,  one  particularly  in 
the  centn,  repweefting  the  Vix)g^  and  our  Saviour  entlm>ned,  of 
gvsat  beaaty.  They  are  sorrounded  by  a  circle  of  deep  Moe  douds ;  her 
robe  is  of  tike  saipe  tint,  also  the  mantle  around  die  Christ,  relieved  bekw 
by  the  delicate  piidt  of  his  other  ^pery.  This  deep  blue  is  full  of  chi^ 
laetev,  aoysteriovs  and  grand.  Above  are  frescoes  by  Pinturiechio — aneek 
dandog  and  piaying  on  instruments — all  of  surpassing  gnee ;  while' 
above,  under  the  fyna  of  an  (dd  man,  with  outstretched  arms,  appeals 
'*  The  Eternal."  There  is,  too,  here  a  charming  dewy  Correggio,  and 
other  good  frmeoes.  !%»  tomb  of  Tasso  is  surmounted  by  a  mean  profile 
lik^iesB  in  oils,  set  in  a  medallion — a  mis^abk  dauby  which  the  finars 
themselves  say  ia  no  hkeness.  Tins  temb  is  a  &graee  to  Rome.  In 
<kath  as  in  lifr^  Tasso  seems  frited  to  neglect  and  contamdy,  and  whilst 
Arioelo  and  Dante  boast  die  provdest  monuraenti)  he^  akme,  is  lefib  with- 
ovia  fitting memeciaL  The  fireseoes  of  Domeoiefauio,  oatside  the  church, 
under  a  cokonade,  are  ftded  and  poor. 

Santa  Maria,  in  Tiastevere,  a  grand  Basilica,  stands  in  a  pazaa,  with 
its  usoal  aocompa&nnent  of  a  lovely  fountain.  There  are  some  carious 
freaeoes  outride  of  the  twelfth  century — ^the  Virgin  on  her  throne^  with 
finnale  sainta  on  either  side,  crowned  and  bearing  baeina  streaked  with 
blood,  marking  them  as  having  been  nmrtyrs.  The  interior  is  solemn 
and  sombre^  and  of-  fine  proportions,  coaristing  in  single  parallel  rows  of 
cehmms  up  Ae  mwe,  great  single  blocks,  witii  a  high  entablature  above. 
There  was  an  exceasive  air  of  devotion  among  the  peof^  present,  who 
looked  savagely  at  an  intruder,  while  a  Sttlky  old  sacristano  would  not 
gifve  me  any  inlbrmation — a  rare  thing  in  pwte  Italy ;  these  aae  Tias- 


tevere MBwiws,  I  suppose. 

l^e  apsis  iaconriaerably  raised  on  steps;  around  are  many  curious  old 
raonumenis;  evarj^thiag:,  indeed,  looks  as  aaitiqae  a»  if  no  one  had 
touched  the  place  since  the  time  of  its  foonder,  Julius  I.,  in  840.  It  is 
said  ta  have  been  ihe  first  ekvdi  where  serriee  was  ever  performed. 
Nnmhers  of  popes  have  restored  and  embeffished  it»  Over  the  apsis  are 
some  fine  mosaics — Christ  and  the  Virgin  enthroned,  in  Ae  Romanesque' 
stjrle,  wUrii  makes  their  relative  porition  very  remaricable ;  then  there 
aia  pejpes^  afoatfeS)  aad  prophets  a  TonlMaars^  Ruglersays,  ^There- 
lease  mm  the  trammelaaf  the  Byaanlua  adieol  is  here  apparent,  and 
thai  they  may  be^  eoariderad  the  first  porety  western  work  of  a  higher 
Older  pvodaced  by  Itafian  art." 

I  eaU  thv  a  twiUi  ehaoeh;  itqdte  fiaghfesned  me,  ir looked  altogether 
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BO  stem.  I  wouldn't  sleep  in  it  for  the  fortune  of  Torlonia.  I  am  sure 
the  martyrs  walk  about  with  their  heads  under  their  arms.  There  is  an 
elegant  chapel,  designed  by  Domenichino,  with  an  angel  on  the  roof,  he 
has  left  unfinished.  All  that  brings  one  face  to  face  with  these  great 
masters  in  "  their  habit  as  they  lived''  is  interesting. 

Santa  Maria  dall*  Orto  is  situated  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer,  between 
high  walls,  with  palm-trees  and  oranges  peeping  over.  A  very  convenient 
place  to  be  robbed.  I  had  immense  difficulty  m  getting  in,  as  the  sacris- 
tano  was  deaf,  and  had  gone  aloft  to  wind  the  dock  up.  His  daughter^ 
a  slatternly  young  damsel  in  slip-shod  shoes,  called  and  screamed,  '<  Papa, 
papa  I"  to  every  note  in  the  gamut,  for  a  long  time,  addressing  only 
*'  empty  air."  At  last,  when  the  clock  was  wound,  down  came  the  old 
man,  and  the  door  was  opened.  This  is  a  beautiful  church,  quite  a  small 
St  Peter's,  covered  in  the  same  style  with  the  most  precious  marbles,  and 
designed  by  Guilio  Romano  in  admirable  taste.  One  cannot  say  if  it  be 
large  or  small,  so  perfect  are  the  proportions — quite  a  gem  of  architec- 
ture. It  is  called  DalF  Orto  from  a  miraculous  picture  behind  the  altar, 
found  in  a  garden,  the  spot  being  marked  by  a  stone,  with  an  inscription, 
in  the  centre  of  the  church.  How  strange  to  find  such  a  shrine  hid  in 
an  obscure  forsaken  comer — the  cloisters,  too,  occupied  as  a  manufactory 
of  tobacco ! 

I  next  drove  to  Santa  Cecilia,  built  on  what  wag  the  house  of  that  in- 
teresting personage  ;  standing  back  from  the  street,  in  a  lar^  cortile — 
a  low,  quaint  old  building,  something  like  a  bam  decorated  with  columns. 
Her  life,  imder  Catholic  handling,  has  become  a  pretty  legend.  In 
extreme  youth  she  was  converted  to  Christianity,  but,  notwithstanding, 
was  forced  to  marry  a  Pagan.  A  vow  of  chastity  prevented  her  consent* 
ing  to  live  with  him  as  a  wife,  which,  on  discovering,  her  husband  much 
resented,  showing  his  displeasure  by  conduct  marked  by  savage  brutality. 
But  her  sweetness  and  resignation  overcame  him,  and  he  learnt  to  respect 
without  understanding  her  resolve.  At  this  period  he  was  visited  with  a 
dream.  He  imagined  he  was  in  heaven,  where  his  hands  were  joined  to 
those  of  his  wife  by  angels,  who  crowned  them  with  roses  and  liHes.  His 
brother  Tiberius,  entering  his  apartment  soon  after,  asked  from  whence 
came  the  delicious  odour  of  flowers  he  perceived?  So  great  an  impression 
was  made  on  them  both  by  this  circumstance,  added  to  Cecilia's  entrea- 
ties, that  they  became  Chnstians. 

The  prefect  of  Rome  soon  discovered  their  altered  sentiments,  con- 
demned S.  Cecilia  to  be  stifled  in  her  bath,  and  her  husband  and  brother^ 
in-law  to  decapitation.  In  a  side  chapel  is  shown  the  identical  bath 
where  she  suffered  martyrdom.  It  has  evidently  been  an  ancient  bath- 
room, and  is  exceedingly  curious.  There  are  sUll  the  remains  of  the 
leaden  pipes,  and  the  spaces  and  holes  round  the  walls  for  the  evaporation 
of  the  steam.  This  dates  back  as  early  as  230,  she  having  been  among 
the  early  martyrs. 

But  the  beauty  of  beauties  is  her  monument  under  the  high  altar, 
sculptured  by  Mademo,  an  artist  who  assisted  Bernini  in  his  additions  to 
St.  Pietro..  The  siunt  is  lying  as  in  an  open  coffin,  precisely  as  her  re- 
mains were  found.  The  lace,  on  the  ground,  is  turned  away,  giving  a 
sweet  curve  to  the  neck ;  the  body,  delicately  small  and  fragile ;  die 
pretty  feet  bare — all)  as  it  were,  twisted  into  a  strange  form,  as  if  flung 
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negfigently  into  the  grave.  The  hody  covered  with  grave-cloths,  save 
the  head  and  neck  ;  the  former  wrapped  round  with  a  cloth.  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  affecting  and  exquisite  beauty,  the  deadness  of  the  whole 
figure,  is  impossible.     I  could  have  gazed  for  hours. 

S.  Cecilia,  as  patroness  of  music,  is  all-glorions  in  Raphael's  divine 
mcture  at  Bologna — ^young,  fresh,  glowing,  her  face  upturned  with  an 
inspired  look,  while  in  her  hands  are  the  keys  of  an  organ :  a  most  sweet 
saint. 

Nuns  inhabit  the  convent  opening  from  the  church,  living  under  the 
strictest  rules.  They  never  are  to  be  seen,  but  fly  from  gazers,  and  sing 
in  a  galleiy  surrounding  the  church  behmd  a  gilded  screen.  Many  of 
them  (the  female  custode  said)  are  young  and  beautiful. 

I  could  not  conclude  my  tour  in  the  Trastevere  without  a  visit  to  a 
magnificent  edifice,  the  Corsini  Palace,  whose  only  fiiult  is  its  "  back  of 
beyond,"  '^  out  of  all  ken"  situation ;  still  such  a  building  lends  dignity 
even  to  a  suburb. 

The  carriage  enters  a  double  cortile  surrounded  by  pillars,  open  on  one 
side  to  the  gardens,  ascending  the  steep  side  of  the  Janicuium,  rising 
abruptly  behind.  One  is  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the  great  sturcase 
descenc&ng  into  the  court,  which,  after  the  first  flight,  divides  majesti- 
cally, and  thus  mounts  to  the  upper  story,  producing  a  monstrous  grand 
effect.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  gallery,  entered  through  a  fine  large  hall, 
where  the  different  doorways  are  screened  with  the  Corsini  arms,  richly 
embroidered  on  velvet.  The  gallery  is  immense,  consisting  of  at  least 
ten  large  rooms  filled  with  pictures  ;  but^  on  the  whole,  I  ao  not  call  it 
an  interesting  collection.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  trash  and  too  little 
variety,  especially  an  over-abundance  of  enamelled,  affected  Carlo  Dolces, 
and  maniered  Carlo  Marattas — the  latter  especially  all  as  like  '<  as  two 
peas,*'  for  one  sees  his  wife's  fiice  in  every  pictiure,  always  turned  the  same 
way,  and  with  the  same  head  drapery.  This  monotony  is  very  wearying ; 
both  these  painters  belong  to  the  second  or  silver  age  in  pamting,  after 
the  pure  gold  of  Raphael,  Titian,  and  the  elder  masters  had  been  ex- 
hausted. There  is  one  fine  dewy  Carlo  Dolce — a  Virgin  and  Child, 
very  happy — and  much  superior  to  many  other  works  of  his  here.  The 
Corsinis  appear  to  revel  in  a  perfect  indigestion  of  Carlo  Dolces,  for  the 
ffalleiy  of  their  Florence  place  is  full  of  his  pictures.  There  is  his  cele- 
brated "  Head  of  Poetry,"  which,  truth  to  say,  looks  ill,  thin,  and 
languid  to  my  mind,  afflicted  with  rather  weak  eyes.  But  to  return ; 
here  are  some  fine  Guercinos,  specially  a  head  of  Christ  crowned  with 
thorns — horribly  beautiful — some  bluish  Caraccas,  and  some  pals,  in- 
expressive Guides  ;  strange  that  an  artist  who  could  paint  so  divinely 
should  condescend  to  pro£ice  such  meagre  shadows  as  these.  Never  did 
genius  display  a  greater  inequality.  Among  a  multitude  of  uninteresting 
and  feeble  landscapes  are  some  interesting  ones  by  Poussin  and  Salvator 
Rosa ;  a  number,  too,  of  Dutch  pictures  are  here — Boths  and  Berghem, 
he.  But  I  hate  this  naturalist's  low-life  school  at  all  times,  and  most 
of  all  in  dear,  romantic,  poetic  Italy,  where  such  a  style  is  an  abomination. 
There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Philip  XL,  Mary's  poor,  pale  lean  tyrant,  by 
Titian  ;  and  others  of  great  interest  and  immense  value  as  paintings,  by 
Albert  Durer,  Vandyke,  Rubens,  &c. — two  pictures  specially  by  the 
latter,  showing  how  well  he  couid  paint  when  not  indulging  in  exaggera* 
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lion  and  oMiseness.  Luther  and  hia  wife  are  cmioufl  as  portruti— aheii 
bideottf  ,  whieh  makes  his  marriage  all  the  more  pardonabley  aa  he  never 
indooed  her  to  break  her  vows  for  the  sake  of  her  heauty  most  a88undl|s. 
Luther  is  a  fat,  jolly  &iar,  with  a  double  chin,  vulgar  &oe,  and  stupid  ez*- 
presiion  ;  D' Aubigne  had  bettw  not  front  his  life  with  such  a  portrait  I 

I  was  much  interested  by  a  series  of  small  motures — "  The  life  of  a 
Soldier^' — &om  our  having  had  bad  prints  of  toem  at  home,  hanging  up 
in  a  room  now  pulled  down,  where  I  used  to  study  them  intensely  aaA 
efaild.  Seeing  these  {Mctuies  quite  transported  me  baek  to  those  happy, 
happy  days  when  my  sun  shone  without  an  envious  cloud.  I  vememberai 
every  one  of  them,  and  the  horrors  they  used  to  cause  me— people  roasts 
ing  before  fires,  chuiches  and  houses  burning,  carriages  robbed  and 
passengers  muxdered,  men  hung  by  dozens  to  the  branches  of  trees. 

The  so-called  gem  of  the  collection  is  a  MuriUo — a  very  ugly  Virgtn 
(more  than  commonly  homely  and  uninteresting  even  for  him) — sitting^ 
with  the  infant  Saviour  against  a  sun-baked  wall.  The  colouring  ia 
superb,  but  the  subject — ^ihe  lay  figure— atrocious. 

what  kings  and  princes  are  these  Corsini,  to  possess  two  sudi  palaces, 
one  darkening  the  Lung  Amo  at  Florence,  with  a  superb  gallery  of  paint- 
ings also ;  and  then  this  overgrown,  monstrously  fine  place  at  Borne,  with 
doeens  oi  splendid  villas  in  Tuscany  and  Bomagna  to  boot.  Talk  of  our 
English  dukes,  why  they  are  lodged  like  farmers  in  comparison !  Now 
the  young  prince  is  dead,  there  is  no  one  left  but  that  norrid  man  die 

DuloB  C >  as  heir  to  all  this  wealth,  a  monster  odious  with  honid 

vice,  squinting  and  hideous  to  lo<^  on,  uid  despised  by  eveiy  one.  The 
Spanish  marriage  intended  for  the  poor  fellow  now  dead  would  have  been 
a  rare  catch  for  the  daughter  of  Rianzares,  and  shows  that  the  Dowager 
Queen  of  Spain  had  her  eyes  open,  all  over  Europe,  to  snap  up  the  beafc 
for  her  brood.  Well,  the  Spanish  bride  will  not  come  now,  to  queen  ii 
over  the  Doria  and  the  other  haughty  Roman  princesses,  and  vex  them 
all  by  bdiig  sister  of  Isabdla  of  Spain.  Ainei  va  le  numde.  She  wosU 
most  likely  have  been  as  unscrupulous  as  her  royal  sister,  and  have  socm 
set  up  a  cavalier  servenie  on  her  own  account  These  old  walls  are 
soomy  enough  for  any  intrigues,  since  Christina  of  Sweden  inhalntad 
them  during  her  residence  in  Rome,  and  died  here,  too.  Oh,  woukl  they 
coold  speak,  those  walls,  and  call  me  in  to  be  their  confidante,  and 
ohronicie  their  secret- whispered  revelations — what  volumes  would  I  not 
write! 

I  went  to  see  <<  Father  Mary  Burder,  abbot-elect  of  Mount  St.  Bemardt 
in  Leicestershire,  solemnly  blessed  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Arehbishon  «f 
Westmmster,  in  the  church  of  St  Gregory  the  Great,  on  the  CoBdiMfc 
faQL"  Such  bebg  the  p(Mnpous  style  in  whidi  the  ceremony  was  aefc 
forth  on  the  ticket  given  me  by  Monsignore  T  ,  my  very  kind  fiiend. 
I  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  the  declamatory  wording  of  the  paper» 
whan  I  thought  how,  far  away  from  EngUnd  and  its  laws,  these  geatk- 
men  revelled^  as  it  were,  in  titles  and  honours  prohibited  by  a  schismatwi 
and  abominably  obstinate  Pariiament  of  sturdy  Frotestaois. 

Mr.  (late  archdeacon)  Manning  was  to  preach  the  sermon,  and  asl  ena 
a  fervent  admirer  of  his  pure,  saint-like  dioraoter,  I  was  glad  of  the 
CMpportunity  of  hearing  him.  I  am  no  Catholic,  and  never  could  relish 
the  masi^  but  I  hope  I  can  appredato  genniaa  enuDgelieal  hoKaaa 
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wherBTBT  I  find  it,  and  I  do  beKepre,  if  ever  a  true  ssmt  walked  tinsalKed 
amid  the  darkness  and  shadow  of  this  lower  wc»ld,  it  is  tkat  man.  He  is 
a  perfect  St.  FrttD9<n8  de  Salis,  without  the  nonsense  of  Madame  de 
Cnantal ;  and,  like  that  amiable  saint,  the  Tery  children  folk>w  him  in 
the  street)  so  benign  and  benevolent  are  ins  bearing  and  eoontenanee. 

Smoe  his  eoftversion,  or  perverskm,  as  people  please  to  view  it,  he 
almost  entirely  inhabits  Rome,  where,  having  joined  a  society  of  priests 
inhabiting  the  Accademia  Ecclesiastica,  he  passes  ins  time  in  study  and 
g^reot  retirement,  only  appearing  in  public  at  ooeasional  periods,  such  as 
vie  present,  when  he  oonceives  that  his  duty  calls  him  fordi. 

Tile  morning  of  the  ceremony  was  one  of  the  very  worst  of  the  yeai^— 
a  pouring  rain,  such  as  Rome  only  can  boast — rivers  ran  down  the 
streets,  and  water-spouts  poured  from  the  beavens.  The  church  of  San 
Gregory,  situated  beyond  the  Colosseum,  took  us  into  the  worst  part  of 
the  city  in  point  of  roads,  the  curiage  sunk  down  in  the  soft  mwi,  and 
ihe  hones  scrambled  o^er  the  ancient  Roman  way,  under  the  avch  of 
Titus,  as  if  they  intended  to  lose  their  legs,  and  deposit  us  there  in  the 
sihape  of  modem  ruins.  Spite,  however,  of  the  weather,  a  number  of 
carriages  were  already  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  handsome  flight  of 
steps  on  which  statids  the  church,  in  a  quiet,  sequestered  comer,  near  some 
public  gardens,  whose  groves  affi>rd  a  pleasant  shade  in  a  fine  day,  and 
enliven  a  somewhat  gloomy  position.  It  is  not  a  large  bmlding,  and  I 
was  disappointed  in  finding  the  interior  entirely  modernised.  Monsignoie 
T-  ,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  everythiog,  received  us  near  the 
door,  and  placed  us  in  an  excellent  position  dose  by  the  altar.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  soon  advanced  within  the  rails,  and  the  organ  pealed  forth. 
The  robing  the  priests  was  all  done  at  the  altar,  and  such  a  rustling 
of  oiks,  and  satins,  and  embroideries — such  a  display  of  lace  and  fine 
linen  never  could  have  been  conceived  out  of  a  milliner^s  shop.  The 
abbot-elect  undressed  until  one  became  positively  alarmed  at  the  prc^ 
bable  consequence,  and  I  irreverendy  thought  of  the  dovm  at  Astley's; 
but,  as  in  tlM  case  of  that  personage,  die  contingency  had  been  duly  con* 
ridered,  and  much  as  was  taken  off,  still  more  remained  behind ;  the  poor 
man  must  have  narrowly  escaped  sufibcation  in  his  original  state.  As  to 
the  caxdinal,  he  peeled  off  various  times  during  the  morning,  and  under- 
went the  most  marvellous  transformations  imaginable.  He  went  in  bladk, 
changed  into  red,  and  finally  came  out  very  splendid  in  purple ;  how  all 
this  was  managed  I  cannot  say,  but  vouch  for  the  fact  He  looked  re- 
markably well  in  the  last  dress,  with  a  scarlet  cap— Kke  an  old  VenetiaDi 
picture  by  Tintoretto— as  nothing  could  be  more  dignified  and  appro- 
priate than  his  appearance  as  he  sat  enthroned  in  a  great  gilt  arai-diair, 
under  the  temporaiy  canopy  of  crimson  velvet  erected  for  him.  One  itk 
Benedictine  monk  in  attendance  on  him  nearly  underwent  strangulatioii 
in  the  process  of  dressing ;  he  could  not  get  into  his  dothes  on  any  terms, 
and  performed  agcmising  gymnastics  in  consequence,  causing  him  to  look 
fwj  red  in  the  fece  all  the  morning  afterwards.  Then  others  could  not 
find  the  strings  to  tie  on  their  vestments,  and  left  them  hanging  down 
behind  on  the  black  sottanas  like  untidy  schoolboys;  and  altogether 
Acre  was  no  end  of  oonfiisnon. 

I  never  was  present  at  so  wearisome  a  ceremony,  lasting  ^tw  entire 
hours.     I  never  saw,  even  in  Rome,  such  walking  about,  and  sucb  extra 
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bowiDg,  and  the  same  thiDgs  done  over  and  over  again,  as  if  for  a  penance 
—and  a  real  penance  it  was  in  good  truth  to  me^  heretic  as  I  am ! 

The  abhot-elect  paraded  backwards  and  forwards  within  the  rails  and 
without  the  rails  twenty  times,  and  put  his  mitre  on  and  took  it  off  until 
I  actually  got  g^ddy.  There  was  a  regular  ecdesiastieal  prompter,  or 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  kept  everybody  in  order,  making  the 
funniest  little  nods  and  subdued  gestures,  like  a  well-behaved  Neapolitan, 
as  be  marshalled  them  when  to  sit  and  when  to  stand,  and  if  the  eternal 
mitre  was  or  was  not  to  be  worn.  The  abbot-elect  (poor  man,  how  I 
pitied  him)  lay  prostrated  flat  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  for  nearly  an  hour, 
while  the  seven  penitential  psalms  were  chanted  over  him.  When  he 
got  up  he  looked  just  escaped  from  apoplexy. 

It  was  an  immense  relief  when  all  tnis  tiresome  ceremonial  was  over, 
and  Manning  in  the  pulpit.  He  looked  ashy  pale,  but  the  thorough-bred 
English  gentleman  he  is  in  every  feature — a  striking  contrast  to  the  fat, 
pn^,  vulgar  monks  around  him.  This  sermon  was  on  the  unbelief  of 
St  Thomas,  as  applied  to  the  rationalist  want  of  faith  apparent  in 
Protestants ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  address  he  spoke  emphatically  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  to  whom  he  pointed  as  the  Primate  of  England,  and 
legal  successor  of  Augustine.  I  thought  the  composition  wanting  in 
depth,  although  nicely  worded.  His  manner,  too,  is  against  him,  bmng 
dull  and  monotonous,  and  his  voice  weak  and  incapable  of  deep  modula- 
tions. Altogether,  I  was  disappointed  in  his  public  appearance,  and  I 
would  much  prefer  listening  to  his  pious  discourses  in  private,  as  more 
suited  to  his  manner  and  character,  both  marked  by  an  extreme  humility 
and  gentleness,  rendering  him  unfit  to  battle,  as  it  were,  with  the 
passions  of  the  multitude.  Wiseman,  who  has  been  preaching  a  weekly 
course  of  sermons,  is  a  far  more  telling  orator.  Both  his  address,  voice, 
and  dignified  presence  are  well  adapted  ''  to  catch  the  ears  of  the  ground* 
lings."     Immense  crowds  were  drawn  to  hear  him,  among  whom,  con- 

K'cuous,  were  great  numbers  of  English  converts,  as  well  as  numerous 
otestants.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  full  of  hope  all  the  Catholics  are 
in  regard  to  the  many  conversions  taking  place.  Rome  is  crowded  now 
with  new  converts,  who  are  feted  and  fussed  with  immensely. 

The  Palazzo  Colonna,  like  a  true  Roman  house,  looks  nothing  at  all 
from  the  street ;  indeed,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  a  row  of  shops  are  erected 
in  front — stables  there  are,  certainly,  and  a  church  pushed  violently  up 
into  one  comer.  Over  this  odd  medley  of  buildings  are  fixed  the  stemme^ 
or  armorial  bearings  of  the  great  Colonna.  On  entering  a  vast  cortile 
the  enormous  size  of  the  palazzo  appears ;  still,  all  jumbled  together,  and 
without  any  regular  fa9ade,  masses  of  wall  run  in  all  directions,  and  open 
into  inner  courts,  and  all  sorts  of  wonderful  places  covering  an  immense 
nmce  of  ground.  Half  of  the  pianonobile,  or  first  floor,  is  occupied  by 
the  French  embassy,  the  other  half  is  dedicated  to  the  pictures ;  and,  as 
both  these  suites  are  respectively  the  finest  in  Rome,  the  extent  of  the 
whole  palace  may  be  imagined.  Below,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  the 
studio  of  that  charming  painter,  the  Professore  Minardi,  as  well  as  a 
barrack ;  above,  al  secondo,  are  the  private  apartments  of  the  Colonna 
family ;  so,  altogether  it  is  much  like  a  Noah's  ark  in  point  of  variety. 
Between  the  French  ambassador  and  the  picture-gallery  one  common 
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stair  18  used,  leading  into  a  common  ante-room  of  great  nze,  where  the 
numerous  doors  are  all  alike  covered  with  tapestry,  so  that  it  would  be  a 
very  pardonable  mistake  to  walk  into  the  presence  of  the  Count  de 
Razneval.  Chance,  however,  directed  my  steps  aright,  and  I  entered. 
The  first  two  rooms  are  hung  with  old  tapestry,  then  beg^n  the  pictures, 
of  wluch  there  is  a  most  pleasing,  but  not  an  extensive,  collection.  In 
the  first  room  are  two  landscapes,  by  Albano,  remarkable  rather  for  size 
than  beauty;  and  a  Holy  Family,  by  Guilio  Romano,  where  the  rich 
colouring  recals  the  Venetian  school,  while  the  admirable  grouping 
reminds  one  of  the  disciple  and  admirer  of  Raphael.  Here,  too,  is  a 
beautiful  Paul  Veronese,  bright,  living,  glowing.  St.  Cecilia,  his  wife, 
having  sat  as  the  model  represent^  for  the  nonce  in  an  exaggerated 
state  of  nudity,  especially  scandalous  as  personifying  that  chaste  lady, 
who  suffered  persecution  rather  than  endure  the  pains  and  pleasures  in- 
separable from  connubial  intercourse.  Barring  die  name,  'tis  a  grand 
picture,  and  the  model  the  very  type  of  a  ripe  voluptuous  Venetian 
beauty.  Portraits  there  are  by  Titian  and  Tintoretto,  and  Lord  knows 
what  artist  beside;  but  who  can  tarry  in  these  chambers  with  that 
glorious  sola  beyond,  the  finest  room  in  all  Rome,  brilliant  with  frescoes, 
paintings,  mirrors,  chandeliers,  statues,  marbles,  ivory,  and  gildmg,  all 
blending  in  one  ereat  glowing  mass,  charming  and  astonishmg  the  be- 
wildered gaze.  It  was  built  by  one  of  the  family,  a  great  general,  who, 
after  a  victory  gained  for  the  Venetians,  as  if  die  palace  were  not  already 
immense  enough,  added  this  sumptuous  eallery. 

Truly  these  Italian  nobles  are  lodged  like  kings  of  the  earth  ;  palatial 
architecture  cannot  be  conceived  out  of  Italy ;  or  the  size,  grandeur,  and 
decoration  of  the  ancestral  halls  of  tiiose  proud  families  whose  names  are 
immortalised  as  the  great  feudatories  of  their  country — ^too  mighty  for 
subjects,  too  divided  for  sovereigns.  I  remembered  the  words  of  Gibbon 
as  my  eye  swept  down  the  gorgeous  space,  when  speaking  of  the  family 
residences  of  the  Roman  princes,  '^  as  the  most  costiy  monuments  of 
elegance  and  servitude ;  the  perfect  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture  having  been  prostituted  in  their  service,  and  their  galleries  and 
gardens  decorated  with  the  most  precious  works  of  antiquity  which  taste 
and  vanity  have  prompted  them  to  collect."  Queen  ^ctoria  could  never 
exist  in  Buckingham  Palace  had  she  ever  come  to  Rome ;  and  it  is  lucky 
for  our  nation  it  is  not  etiquette  for  the  sovereign  to  travel,  else  her 
already  incipient  taste  for  bricks  and  mortar  would  ruin  poor  John  Bull 
outright.  To  be  sure,  this  regal  pile  was  raised  by  Pope  Martin  V.,  who, 
with  a  proper  portion  of  that  family  pride  for  wnich  popes  are  fieunous, 
wished  to  mark  his  reign  both  for  the  good  of  his  descendants,  and,  at 
least,  in  case  of  accidents,  to  secure  himself  a  palatial  residence ;  for 
those  were  days  when  the  popes  were  vastiy  pushed  about,  and  very 
irreverentiy  elbowed,  and  kept  on  the  trot  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  witn 
an  occasional  flight  into  Spain,  by  way  of  a  change.  Martin  did,  how- 
ever, remain  quietiy  in  tiie  Eternal  City  after  the  Council  of  Constance, 
and  lived  to  finish  this  prize  palace. 

But  to  return.  This  gaUery  is  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  terminating  at  the  further  end  in  a  sort  of  tribune  supported  by 
vast  columns,  and  raised  on  steps.    Within  this  holy  of  holies,  in  aristo- 
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cntie  exclii8iF0D8iB,  aro  two  imxitinu  y  8inu68  hj  Brommo^  wnicii  tB0 
extreme  ddieac  j  of  Ae  prince  has  caused  to  be  draped  with  an  ill-assorted 
gannent  painted  in  water-eoloors,  and  thereibre  femorable.  This  diesa* 
making  spoils  two  fine  pictnres  enlmly.  I  am  afrnd,  with  mj  fll* 
educated  eyes  fresh  from  Florence,  and  the  unadorned  natural  charms  of 
Titian's  Venuses,  this  over-serumilosi^  of  Prince  Colonna  was  thoroughly 
ifaown  away  on  me.  it  would  take  pages  to  enumerate  half  the  pictures 
and  sculptures  in  this  gallery.  One  fine  portrait  of  the  poetess  Vittoria 
Cokmna  is  yery  interesting  ;  and  joiother  by  Vandyke,  of  some  family 
hero  on  horseback,  yery  striking  end  scMe.  As  to  the  statues,  I  am 
ffffown  difficult,  aflter  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  and  did  not  look  at 
mm.  The  tMng  is  iibe  superb  giJlery  itself,  the  ensemble  intozicatsng 
the  eye  hy  a  perfect  harmouy  of  brilliancy,  luxury,  size,  and  grandeur. 
One  of  the  marble  steps  is  broken  by  a  oannon-mll  that  penetrated  l&e 
w«]l  at  the  time  of  the  reyolution  and  siege.  Prince  Colonna  has  neyer 
allowed  it  to  be  repaired,  and  so  it  stands  as  a  memento  mart  of  the 
folly  and  wickedness  the  Roman  canaylia  can  be  guilty  of.  From  a  win- 
dow at  the  end  of  the  gallery  I  entered  the  gardens  occupying  the  site 
of  the  baths  of  Constantino,  on  ihe  ste^  aaeent  of  the  Quuinal,  and  the 
spot  where  those  splendid  horses  were  dug  up  that  now  ornament  the 
beautiful  fountain  opposite  the  Pope's  summer  palace.  Veiy  picturesque 
gardens  they  are,  ascending  by  double  flights  of  steps  through  alleys  of 
box  and  bay,  along  ihe  margin  of  trickling  streams  and  giuhing  foun- 
tains, to  the  hill  aboye,  where,  from  a  grand  terrace,  one  lool^  oyer 
Itome. 

On  tibis  terrace  are  some  gigantic  fragments  and  capitals,  said  to  haye 
formed  part  of  a  Temple  of  t£e  Sun  erected  by  liie  Emperor  Aurelian. 
Bat  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  belieye  a  building  of  that  size  was  possible; 
sBid  as  there  is  no  certain  information  on  the  subject,  it  is  orthodox  to 
dcnbt.  Near  by,  and  looking  down  a  place  much  like  the  bottomless 
pit,  aire  some  curious  remains  of  the  baths,  now  used  as  a  granary,  but, 
iSke  all  other  classical  ruins,  so  yague  and  indefinite,  they  might  as  well 
not  be  there,  as  fsr  as  satisfying  one's  curiosity  goes.  I  pok^  my  head 
down  through  an  aperture  into  a  deep  yault  of  arched  cayems,  and  I  said, 
''Very  curious,''  *^Denr  me,  how  wonderful !"  without  a  notion  why,  or 
UDderstanding  in  the  least  what  I  was  looldog  at.  Behind  the  terrace  is 
a  garden  not  quite  so  ill  kept  as  are  Italian  parterres  in  general.  Great 
orange-trees,  loaded  with  fresh  fruit,  flung  back  the  rays  of  the  setdng 
Sim  opposite,  making  one  happy  by  the  notion  of  having  suddenly  leapt 
into  summer ;  for  in  these  secluded  nooks,  embosomed  in  ilex  and  bay, 
within  great  orehards  of  the  orange  and  the  lemon,  not  a  yestige  reminds 
one  of  the  course  of  the  seasons,  and  a  perennial  summer  reigns.  We 
emerged  down  a  long  covered  bereean,  at  an  iron  gate  opening  on  the 
Qoifuial  opposite  the  Rospiglion  Pidace,  and  near  the  beautiful  fountain 
that  crests  the  steep  ascent  of  Monte  Cavallo,  opposite  the  Pope's  palace, 
wiwn  Castor  and  Pollux,  in  semblance  of  eternal  youth  and  beauty,  hold 
back  the  fiery  steeds,  whilst  the  lofty  fooBtain  rises  between,  sparkling, 
spiasMng,  and  shedding  diamond  drops  aromid. 

To-day,  I  saw  the  apartments  in  the  Capitol  called  tin  Conservatorio 
-*«a  noble  saite  on  tiie  first  floor.  They  struA  fikeawril,  and  even  my 
Italian  companion  complained  of  the  cold.     The  first  two  or  three  rooms 
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ase  Body  pamled  in  fresco,  the  solnects  ehoeoi  from  Roman  Idstoiy.  But 
m  a  certain  oarner^hambear  are  collected  tlie  pieoiouB  relics  of  the  dty^^ 
objeoto,  peibapSy  of  gvei^er  interest  than  any  othen  in  the  world.  On  a 
pedestal  stands  the  bionze  wolf  with  the  infants  Romulus  and  Remns. 
Pictures  have  made  this  group  familiar  in  the  furthest  comers  of  die 
world,  but  the  original  is  no  leas  striking.  To  see  the  very  bronze  taken 
from  the  Fomm,  where  it  was  venerated  as  the  geniue  of  Rome,  and  to 
see  also  the  rent  in  the  hinder  leg,  made  bj  the  lightning  which  fell 
when  Caesar  was  murdered,  is  indeed  to  leap  back  into  bygone  centuries^ 
and  to  feel  individuated  with  their  most  fiunous  lera:ids.  Opposite  is  a 
hranie  bust  of  Junins  Brutus,  with  the  eyes  painted,  giving  it  a  ourioos 
sinister  eqnression.  This  had  ev«ry  appearance  of  an  antique  head,  and 
of  bdng  a  strong  likeness.  To  what  disputes  have  this  head  and  the 
wolf  given  rise!  what  vohiraes  have  been  written  jmt  and  amira  their 
originality  1  whether  this  on  which  I  gazed  was  the  wolf  of  the  Capitol! 
For  my  part,  I  delight  to  fisel  of  a  most  believing  spirit,  and  to  receive 
with  fiiutn  all  the  custode  told  us.  Here,  too,  are  the  bnmie  dueks,  with 
open,  quacking  bills — ^images  of  those  that  saved  the  city  of  the  CasaaBS. 
^Qiey  were  excavated,  it  is  said,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tarpeian  Bock.  Here, 
too,  are  the  Pastes  Coasulares,  oontaining  the  lists  of  all  the  consuls 
from  the  tine  of  Augustus, — mutilated,  brdcen,  and  obscure,  they  are  the 
only  guide  history  possesses,  to  the  uninitiated  eye  shearing  utterly  laa- 
intelligible.  Here  is  also  a  wondeifril  head  of  Medusa,  by  Benuni,  fiiiD 
enough  to  take  the  second  place  in  poetic  horror  after  Leonacdo's  iBS** 
mendoos  painting  at  Florence. 

Nothing  I  have  seen  in  Rome  carried  me  more  back  to  my  earW  imagi- 
nations thu  the  relics  collected  in  these  rooms.  It  is  heoe  I  realised 
being  at  Rome;  fabulous  story  and  fiir-off  history  seemed,  as  it  weie^ 
within  my  grasp;  the  great  shadows  of  antiquity  were  resuscitated  at  mj 
indiridnal  odl;  they  are  mine— -I  see,  feel,  examine  them — and  long-past 
ages  live  again  in  tne  associatioDS  of  the  moment.  Afterwards  I  wait  to 
the  chorch  of  the  Are  Celi,  dose  by,  uip  that  long  flight  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  marble  steps,  overtopping  the  Captol,  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupitw  Feretrius,  to  see  the  Santo  Bambino.  As  I  was  in  the 
company  of  a  devout  Catholio,  I  put  on  my  gravest  face,  which  I  found  ii 
ahflffd  matter  to  maintain.  We  were  ushcmd  into  a  side  chapel  off  the 
saoristia,  where,  after  waiting  some  time,  one  of  the  monks  appeared. 
We  intunated  our  wish  to  oe  presented,  to  whidi  he  acquiesced,  and 
straightway  proceeded  to  light  four  candles  on  the  altar,  and  to  ualoek 
the  front  pand,  oat  of  which  he  took  a  large  gUt  booE*  The  box  was 
covered  with  oommcn,  wearahle-loeking  bahy-dothes,  whidi  he  put  oa 
one  side;  he  then  placed  tfie  box  on  the  altar,  and  unfiutened  the  lid^ 
several  layers  of  wmte  siUc,  edged  ^th  gold,  were  then  removed,  and  at 
last  appeared  the  Bambino^  in  the  shape  of  an  ugly  painted  doU,  soma 
tMO  fret  hi^h.  A  moreeempkto  litde  mooater  I  never  beheld — ^the  fi^ee 
painted  a  violent  red,  the  hair,  also  wooden,  in  rigid  cnris,  altogether 
vary  like  ane  of  tbe  acting  tnxm  in  Punch's  theatre;  Uieie  was  a  gddf 
jewelled  crown  mi  its  head,  and  the  body— swithad  in  white  silk,  Hke  m 
Italian  hahy  ^mm  covered  with  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  pearis,  hat  of  na 
gieat  siae  er  vake;  the  littie  fret  woe  hoUow,  and  of  goM.  Of  «H 
aigfats  in  dm  worid,  jthe  Bambino «iy&«  to  be  tbamost  hwmiliating  to  ♦ 
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Catholic.  Such  abject  saperstition  remiiidfl  one  of  the  saTage  lodiansy 
who  worship  onions  and  stones.  The  monk  said  the  Bambino  was 
cinqne  cento,  which  Aey  always  do  faute  de  mienx,  and  added,  with  a 
devout  look,  ''  ma  e  molto  prodigioso."  When  he  goes  to  the  sick,  he 
rides  in  their  coach  sent  ror  him,  and  is  held  up  at  the  window  to  be 
adored.  At  Christmas  there  are  no  end  of  ceremonies,  in  which  he 
takes  a  prominent  part  First,  the  presepio^  where  he  appears  in  the 
arms  of  a  lay  figure  habited  like  the  Viigin,  while  another  stands  by 
representing  Joseph.  But  he  is  very  great  mdeed  at  the  Epiphany,  when 
he  is  paraded  up  and  down  the  church,  crammed  with  the  foulest  of  the 
Roman  rabble,  and  escorted  by  bands  of  splendid  military  music,  playing 
polkas,  and  ihen  held  up  at  the  g^reat  door  ftcing  the  hundred  and 
twenty-four  steps,  on  which  the  people  kneel  and  worship  him !  Alack, 
alack !  can  we  be  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  such  tnings  be  ?  The 
church  of  Ara  Celi  is  immortalised  by  Gibbon  as  the  place  where  he  first 
dreamed  his  future  histoiy.  The  pillars  of  Egyptian  granite  in  the  naye 
are  all  of  different  lengths,  taken  from  various  nuned  temples ;  and  every- 
thing is  ancient,  rioomy,  and  suggestive. 

In  the  beautifiu  Piazza  del  Popolo,  with  its  three  superb  fountains  for 
ever  splashing  in  the  sunshine,  and  opposite  the  Pincian  Hill,  whose  steep 
sides  are  darkened  with  groves  of  pine,  and  broken  by  classical  arcades, 
pillared  terraces,  and  statues,  where  the  elegantes  of  Rome  daily  display 
themselves,  like  bright  butterflies  under  the  shadow  of  the  solemn  trees, 
among  the  flowers,  and  gaze  on  the  sun  sinking  behind  the  vast  cupola  of 
St.  Petei^s — is  situated  the  American  embassy.  Mr.  Cass,  the  present 
ambassador  (son  of  General  Cass,  fomous  as  the  man  who  hates  the  Eng- 
lish so  profoundly),  is  well  known  here  for  his  urbanity  and  constant 
hospitality,  of  which  I  had  a  sample  last  night  at  one  of  his  grand  recep- 
tions, where  I  esteemed  myself  not  a  little  favoured,  being  the  only 
English  person  present  The  night  was  bitterly  cold,  with  the  vigorous 
biting  cold  of  an  English  winter,  nut  the  weather  did  not  prevent  a  large 
circle  assembling  at  his  palazzo  soon  af^r  eight  o'clock,  the  hours  at 
Rome  being  primitively  early,  spite  of  the  superabundance  of  English. 
A  large  suite  of  elegant  rooms  wero  thrown  open,  furnished  with  the 
bon  gout  and  luxury  of  a  Parisian  petUe  maiiresse.  Pictures  and  sculp- 
tures adorned  the  walls  in  profusion — an  evidence,  I  think,  of  American 
taste  for  art,  which  leads  them  to  a  more  general  love  of  the  fine  chef^ 
iTauvreSf  executed  by  their  native  artists,  in  the  usual  decoration  of 
houses  than  we  English  are  accustomed  to  indulge  in. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  that  so  large  a  number  of  Americans  were  in 
Rome ;  there  certamly  could  not  have  been  less  than  800  assembled. 
The  ladies  were  most  elegantly  dressed ;  much  more  in  the  true  Parisian 
style,  and  without  that  outrS  caricature  too  usual  among  ourselves,  where 
a  fa^on  originally  pretty  is  tortured  *'  to  very  tatters"  by  a  fatal  want 
of  good  taste.  Such  a  number  of  beautiful  girls  I  never,  I  think,  saw 
assembled  together— a  book  of  beauty  might  have  been  got  up  on  the 
spot  They  say  American  ladies'  looks  are  evanescent ;  perhaps  it  ma^y 
be  so,  for  their  style  of  beauty  is  particularly  frail  and  delicate,  making  it 
all  the  lovelier  and  more  feminine  while  it  lasts.  The  circle  of  &ir  yoong 
girls  at  Mr.  Cass's  were  mostly  in  the  very  burst  of  womanhood — sweety 
waa^-fight  creatures,  like  beautiful  exotics,  looking  too  ethereal  f<»  ''the 
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winds  of  heayen''  roaghly  to  visit  them.  Did  I  dare,  I  might  xuune 
seyeral  of  unusual  loveuness.  Miss  8  ,  a  grand,  queen-like  creatuiey 
with  her  hair  drawn  hack  a  rimperatriee^  yet  with  a  cnarming  expression 

— ^a  fitting  study  for  a  Dido  ;  Miss  E — —  C ,  the  sweetest,  pinkest 

rosebud  Siat  ever  bloomed,  sparkling  with  g^lish  happiness  and  glee, 
and  this,  and  that,  there  would  be  no  end. 

Generally  speaking,  the  men  Americans  are  plain  and  common-looking 
— <[efect8  all  the  more  observable  from  the  high-bred  air  of  their  woman- 
kind. But  there  is  a  frankness  and  a  friendliness  about  them,  all 
quite  charmmg  to  my  notions,  and  presenting  the  most  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  cold  reserve  and  stiffness  of  my  own  compatriots.  Several  very 
agreeable  ladies  spoke  to  me  in  the  kindest  manner  without  the  formality 
of  an  introduction — a  thing  unheard  of  among  our  frigid  islanders.  The 
way  in  which  we  eat  and  drank  seemed  prodigious  liiter  the  Barmecide 
entertainments  of  the  Italian  nobles,  who  give  one  nothing  but  ice,  and 
that  sparingly.  There  were  two  regular  suppers,  and  refreshments 
handed  about  every  moment  besides.  Altogether,  I  have  not  been  at  a 
party  for  an  age  that  pleased  me  so  much ;  all  was  perfect,  save  a  certain 
twang  and  drawl,  which  spoilt  many  a  pretty  mouth  to  English  ears. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  has  been  for  some  time  staying  in  Rome,  where  his- 
presence  excites  a  vast  deal  of  attention.  During  Advent  he  preached 
tour  sermons  at  the  church  behind  the  Propaganda  to  densely  crowded 
audiences.  In  his  first  sermon  he  expatiated  at  g^reat  length  on  the 
pleasure  he  felt  at  returning  to  Rome,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years ; 
comparing  his  feelings  with  those  of  the  many  strangers  around  him; 
condudlng  by  exhorting  all  present  to  contemplate  imperial  Rome,  not 
as  a  mere  object  of  curiosity  or  instruction,  but  as  the  mother-church  and 
Christian  home  of  all  believers,  and  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  her  as  our 
spiritual  parent.  His  manner  is  dignified,  his  presence  imposing,  and  his 
voice  clear  and  sonorous.  In  the  pulpit  he  looks  like  an  ancient  patriarch 
in  his  picturesque  dress  of  purple,  edged  with  red.  After  seeing  him  in 
public,  I  was  rather  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  presenting  to  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  I  had  by  me.  In  a  vezy  nervous  state  of  mind  I  repaired  to 
the  PalazEo  Caserta,  where  he  keeps  his  state.  I  passed  through  several 
ante-rooms  swarming  with  priests,  "  black  spirits  and  grey,"  all  gliding 
mysteriously  about  like  so  many  ghosts.  At  last  I  entered  a  laige 
room,  plainly  fiimished,  where  I  remuned  half  an  hour,  much  amused  by 
the  prattle  of  a  young  priest  in  attendance,  the  most  boyuh,  innocent- 
hearted  creature  in  the  world,  who  informed  me  he  lived  with  a  mamma 
and  three  sisters,  who  themselves  went  nowhere  but  to  early  mass,  and, 
therefore,  to  please  whom  he  never  either  went  anywhera  Once  he 
owned  to  having  ventured  to  Frascati,  twelve  miles  off,  but  then,  added 
he,  "  I  returned  in  the  evening,  for  my  sisters  had  made  me  promise  e  non 
poteva  maneare."  In  the  midst  of  wis  chat  a  door  opened — the  joung 
priest  made  a  dive  and  escaped — ^while  I  found  myself  w-a-vtf  with  the 
cardinal,  greatly  to  my  dismay  ;  but  his  ouiet  bearing  soon  reassured 
me.  He  begged  me  to  seat  myself  beside  nim,  and  then  began  a  long 
conversation  on  my  own  affidrs,  expressing  himself  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness. Nothing  can  be  more  privhtant  in  society  than  this  terrible  Pro- 
testant Jumbo,  so  often  burned  in  effigy  and  muraered  in  ink.  A  calm, 
dignified  man,  perfectly  high-bred,  and  particularly  composed  in  manner. 
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After  I  had  sat  far  «ome  inse  I  begged  he  wcmU  not  allow  mBioi  ^ 
•Q his  tame^  but diamisB  me  when  he  pleased.  ^ I^"  replied  he^  ''hare  110 
power  to  diimisB  any  one."  *^  Tfaoiy'*  said  I,  ^^ailow  me  to  dooriss  my^ 
self.*'  He  apc^ogiaed  for  not  begging  me  to  remidn  knger,  as  he  was^  he 
said,  sofiermg  under  a  great  domestie  trial  (the  yomig  priest  had  tdid  me 
there  was  illness  in  the  house).  The  C8r£nal  escorted  me  to  the  door, 
which  he  opened,  bowing  me  out  with  all  the  ooortesy  of  an  ordinary 

fmtleman.  He  did  not  present  his  hand  for  me  to  Idas  his  xing,  -wkaat 
had  expected.    To-day  he  preaches  at  ihe  English  CoUege. 

The  gardens  of  the  Villa  Lodorisi  are  deddedly  tiie  most  beautiful  la 
the  yicinity  of  Rome,  situated  on  the  back  of  the  Pincian  Hill,  dose 
mider  the  walls,  and  not  far  from  the  Yilla  AlfaanL  On  entering,  I  was 
astonished  at  ite  Tsat  extent ;  for,  in  good  truth,  it  is  a  lai^  pork  gar^ 
denised,  affording  all  the  vaiiety  of  shnri)bery,  parterre^  wood,  aventie 
walks,  shady  dells,  and  open  spaces,  a  fAngbuse^  planted  with  trees ;  all 
orershadowed  by  the  huse  frowning  walls  heayy  with  the  weight  of  oeii- 
turies,  indented  and  ax^ied,  with  here  and  there  an  .old  tower  looming^ 
in  the  backgreund  above  the  loflby  trees.  Altogether  it  is  a  sweet  plaee^ 
with  a  quiet  cloistered  air  about  \%  and  kept  up,  too^  with  a  care  and  tidi- 
ness so  thoroughly  English,  one  might  fimcy  oneself  at  Sion  or  Chats- 
worth  but  for  the  snblimer  features  of  the  scene.  On  entering  we  passed 
to  the  lefty  along  a  lordly  gravel  walk  bordered  by  a  thoroughly  Italian 
dipped  hedge,  mna  which  other  walks,  bradered  by  other  hedges,  all 
seemingly  interminable,  open  out  in  every  direction,  fcnrming  charming' 
vistas,  and  endii^  in  the  richly-tinted  dd  ramparts,  or  in  some  dasrie 
tem[Je,  or  tomb^  or  statue.  The  only  thing  wanting  were  fountains,  o^ 
which,  strange  to  say,  near  this  dty  of  liidng  waters,  there  were  mme  to 
be  seen* 

The  other  side  of  the  broad  walk  was  laid  out  in  degant  flower 
parterres. 

It  was  quite  a  Wattean  scene,  and  I  expected  eveiy  moment  to  see  a 
poiy  of  ladies  emerge  from  behind  the  high  hedges  dl  rouged,  and  be- 
hooped,  and  be&ened,  attended  by  fliehts  of  Imuz  radiant  in  powder 
and  peari.  white,  with  rapiers  by  theur  sides,  enamelled  snoff-boxea,  fens, 
OK  Ixmbonnieres  in  their  hands,  like  a  frontispiece  to  one  of  Mc^^re's 
comedies — ^*  But  oh  !  but  oh  !  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot  !*  No  such 
^^  precieux  ridicdes^*  appeared  ;  there  was  the  seene^  &  background, 
but  the  dramatis  permruB  yvere  all  in  thdr  graves,  and  theb  fineiy,  as 
well  as  themselves,  kindred  dust,  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps. 

When  we  readied  the  end  of  this  particular  i^proaoh,  there  appeared 
a  little  hill,  which  I  ascend^,  through  pretty  tmnmed  walks,  to  acharai* 
ing  kiosk  at  the  snnmut,  garland^  with  creepen  and  hemmed  round 
widi  great  variegated  aloes,  their  £at  leaves  turned  down  towards  the 
ground.  This  was  for  all  the  woiid  £ke  a  drop-seene  in  a  play — ody 
we,  miserable  sinners,  spoilt  the  delusion  by  oar  modem  dresses.  Beyond 
was  a  noble  view  of  modem  Rome — iot  what  view  of  the  impend  oty  is 
not  noUe?  At  our  feet  bnbUed  a  small  fountain  into  a  great  bIuSL 
Oh,  Italy!  land  of  noetty,  when  can  I  say  I  know  areas  imagine  all  thy 
beauties?  Far  and  near  their  measmfe  overwhelms  me  ^  be  it  in  thy 
lofty  oak-sfaxouded  mofmtains,  or  in  thy  classic  villas  created  fiir  a  raea 
of  human  bdngs,  fiee^  grand,  nbtrammdled,  sneh  as  Fad  YepoDSse  or 
Titian  called  into  existence ;  or  amid  the  ridi  gorgeous  shrubs  and  the 
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bright  flowen^  emfaradniiig  every  hill-side,  and  eaattng  sweet  perfiimei 
in  thy  balmy  bxeena ! — *'  Time  caanot  wither,  or  eustom  stale  thy  infi* 
idte  varieiy)"  may  be  said  more  truthfully  fiur  ci  Italy  than  oi  poof 
fiided  Cleopatra,  ceuturies  ago  food  for  envious  worms. 

But  a  trace  to  rhapsody,  and  eniar  matter  of  fact.  From  the  Idosk  we 
descended  into  a  dark  ilex  wood  eoveting  that  side  of  the  rising  giODnd, 
ancient  tcees,  old  enough  to  have  l^t  under  the  same  huiricane 
that  marked  the  hour  of  Csesax^s  mnidsr  and  clave  the  faronie  wolf 
on  the  CapitoL  In  a  dell  at  the  bottom  was  a  tiny  lake,  surround- 
ing a  moM-covefcd  pile  of  mmed  mvble,  radiantly  green,  from  whence 
spcang  vf  a  liquid  jet»  whose  eurgling  broke  the  solitude,  and  answered 
to  the  wmd  wmstliiBg  overhead;  the  nymph  of  this  £ur  domain  audibly 
and  evidently  flirting  with  Boreas,  who  had  become  most  eloquentlj 
pfessing,  iudging  from  the  noise  he  made.  In  an  open  space  over  this 
sweet  Seu  the  Casino  {JngUeey  house)  appeared,  where  the  Princess 
Piombino  sepairs  when  she  makes  her  villesgiatura,  and  wishes  to  enjoy 
nature,  whioi  the  Italiona  hare  no  notion  of  doing,  not  in  the  very  least 
appreciating  its  beauties.  The  ladies  especially,  who  never  go  out  until 
the  fall  of  the  day,  whatever  be  the  season,  care  as  little  about  the 
enchanted  land,  and  the  flowers^  and  the  fragrant  shade,  and  the  delicious 
breezes,  as  a  Venetian  does  for  a  horse.  They  never  walk,  never 
wander  about  as  we  English  delight  to  do,  but  order  their  carriage,  and 
where  that  carriage  cannot  take  Ihem  they  never  go.  The  Casino  is 
rather  an  ugly  bunding,  without  the  slightest  pretension  except  of  comfort 
Within  the  inner  hall  are  the  fiunous  frescoes  of  Guercino,  his  Aurora, 
and  the  Night  and  Morning.  The  Aurora  is,  alas!  but  a  milkmaid 
after  Gruido's  Goddess,  and  die  black  and  brown  piebalds  but  Flemish 
stallions  in  comparison  to  those  ethereal  steeds  that  skim  through  the 
azure  main  around.  However,  it  is  a  fine  work,  and  has  great  force  and 
justness  of  colouring.     Tlie  various  figures,  too,  emblematic  of  night,  dis- 

2>pearing  in  different  discomfited  attitudes  behind  dark  lowering  clouds, 
I  flying  at  the  approach  of  day,  are  beautifully  conceived ;  and  did  one 
see  such  frescoes  anywhere  but  at  Rome,  and  so  near  the  Rospigfiosi 
palace,  one  might  well  get  up  an  ecstasy  about  it.  On  either  side  of  the 
hall  are  the  figures  of  Night  and  Morning,  both  too  well  known  to  need 
more  than  a  casual  mention.  I  admired  wem  much.  The  dead,  heavy 
deep  of  the  one,  whose  eyes  are  closed  over  a  manuscript  she  holds  in  her 
hand,  while  the  owl,  the  night  birds,  and  the  sleeping  child  all  tell  of 
repose  around  her,  contrasts  capitally  with  the  joyous,  merry  freshness  of 
Day  rorea£ng  his  wings  to  the  morning  beams  with  a  soul-inspiring  glee, 
full  of  youth,  of  hope,  of  promise.  OUier  firescoes  there  are ;  landscapes 
of  Deminicfaino  and  Guercmo,  no  way  remarkable  except  for  tiie  excessive 
greenness  of  the  former's  colouring — a  defect  I  had  already  observed  in 
his  frescoes  at  the  Famese  palace.  The  house  is  a  centre,  from  which 
innumerable  walks  ra£ate  tmoiu^h  the  delicious  groves  around.  Before 
it  wave  great  trees  of  cypress,  tafi  and  funereal  as  frmcy  can  desve,  mixed 
with  immense  solemn  pines^  whose  twisted,  knotted  branches  spread  out 
in  strange  agonised  shapes  from  tiie  lofty  trunks.  Hieh  hedges  bolder 
all  the  walks,  len£ng  a  mysterious,  intriguing  air  to  the  grounds,  sug^ 
gestive  of  romantic  meetings,  and  escapes,  and  assignations.  Such  hedges 
as  these,  tell-tale^  hoUow,  and  treacnerous,  must  have  divided  Louiff 
Quatorze  frmn  the  stffl  innocent  Lavalli^  when  overiiearing  her  confoe- 
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sion  of  love  and  admiration  for  himself  (the  Grand  Monarque)  to  her 
fellow-maidens,  one  day  in  the  gardens  of  Fontainehleau.  Oh,  it  was  a 
rare  scene  here,  in  these  lovely  gardens.  I  could  have  wandered  for  a 
whole  livelong  day. 

One  walk  there  was  under  an  avenue  of  dark  ilex  trees,  forming  a 
somhre  shade,  as  some  stray  sun-gleams  came  straggling  in  as  if  hy 
chance.  Beyond  was  grass,  over  which  the  great  boughs  feathered  down, 
lending  a  solitary,  lonely  character  to  the  scene.  On  the  other  side  the 
g^at  walls  bounded  we  view,  lit  up  by  the  sun.  This  walk  was 
interminably  long — two  miles,  I  should  think — diversified  by  temples 
and  statues  at  intervals  as  it  wound  round  the  base  of  the  walls.  We 
followed  it  to  a  part  of  the  grounds  bordered  by  low  houses  for  pre- 
serving the  orange-trees  in  winter,  on  one  side;  while  at  the  other,  the 
wall  had  been  turned  into  a- kind  of  green-house  for  flowering  plants, 
whose  blossoms  peeped  out  prettily  between  the  rents  time  had  made  in 
them.  The  walls  of  ancient  Rome,  and  a  modem  conservatory,  yet, 
*^  why  of  that  loam  might  they  not  stop  a  beer-barrel  ?"  I  thought  again 
of  what  Hamlet  says  of 

Imperial  Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay. 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  1 

The  past  and  the  present  jostle  each  other  strangely  in  these  classic  spots. 
Time  would  fail  me,  and  any  reader*s  patience,  if  I  told  all  the  wonders 
of  this  enchanted  ground,  beautiful  as  the  *' delectable  country"  in 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress."  There  were  caves  deep  down,  bordering  pretty 
small  lakes  overshadowed  with  willows.  Rising  hills  and  descending 
valleys,  clothed  with  whole  acres  of  lilacs,  arbutus,  and  laurel,  magnolias, 
oleanders,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  sweet-scented  trees  beside.  Then 
there  were  bridges — some  rustic,  some  architectural — and  paths  leading 
winding  down  among  the  verdant  artificial  woods,  bordered  by  planta- 
tions of  huge  grotesque  aloes,  with  thorns  quite  suicidal  in  length  and 
sharpness.  A  large  park-like  space  opened  out  here,  planted  with  firs, 
and  crossed  by  roads,  along  which  the  meek  mouse-coloured  bullocks 

Eulled  classically-shaped  carts.  Finally,  we  emerged  from  this  charming 
ibyrinth  into  a  great  broad  walk^  screened  with  high  hedges  of  cut 
cypress,  advancing  and  receding  in  rounded  folds,  looking  in  the  distance 
like  rich  green  velvet,  so  smooth  and  bright.  The  sun  now  really  setting 
came  stealing  through  in  long,  slanting,  gulden  rays  across  the  verdant 
mass,  chequering  the  walk  and  deepening  the  shadows. 

Two  or  three  other  large  casinos  in  the  grounds  we  did  not  see  at  all. 
But  we  were  allowed  to  enter  the  gallery  of  sculptures,  where  I  saw  an 
immense  deal  of  modem  restoration,  and  very  little  original  antiquity. 
Some  of  the  statues  are  interesting,  but  not  many.  One,  which  I  took 
for  Vir^ius  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  his  daughter,  whom  he  holds  by  one 
hand,  proved  to  be  a  Gaul  slaying  no  one  knows  whom,  and  so  I  lost  my 
interest,  particularly  as  the  figure  is  altogether  modem.  Here  is  a  good 
Bemini  Plutus  carrying  off  Proserpine,  only  she  fights  too  de  bonne fois  to 
be  graceful,  and  he  looks  too  satyr-like  to  be  interesting ;  still  there  is 
great  power  in  it ;  and  I  recognised  the  same  master-hand  that  called  the 
Daphne  and  Apollo  into  life.  There  are  some  curious  old  Termini, 
almost  the  only  orig^als  in  the  collection. 

On  the  whole,  I  never  spent  a  pleasanter  day  than  at  the  Villa 
Lodovisi,  wandering  in  its  lovely  groves. 
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U6HT  BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL 

PEEPAEED  FOE  MEDICINAL  USE  IN  THE  LOPFODEN 
ISLES,  NOEWAT, 

AHD  PUT  TO  THE  TEST  OP  CHEHICAI  AHAIT8IS. 

THE  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  FOR 

OOMSUKPTIOIf,  BRONCHITIS,  ABTHKA,  GOUT,  OHROMIO  RHBVKATISM, 
AMD  AUm  BOROFUZtOUB  DIBBABB8. 


Appbotxd  of  and  reoommended  by  Bbszbliob,  Liebio,  Woehleb,  Jonxthak  Pbbbika, 
FovQuiEB,  and  nomerous  other  eminent  Medical  Men  and  scientific  Chemists  in  Enropeu 

S^ially  rewarded  >rith  Medals  hy  the  Governments  of  Belgium  and  the  Netheriands. 

Has  almost  entirely  superseded  aU  other  kinds  on  the  Continent,  in  conseqoence  of  its 
prored  superior  power  and  efficacy— effecting  a  Cure  much  more  rapidly. 

Contains  iodine,  phosphate  of  chalk,  Tolal^e  acid,  and  the  elements  of  the  bile — ^in  short, 
aU  its  most  active  and  essential  principles— in  larger  quantities  than  the  Pale  Gila  made 
in  England  and  Newfoundland,  depriyed  mainly  of  these  by  their  mode  of  preparation. 

A  Pamphlet  by  Ds*  de  Jongh,  with  detailed  remarks  upon  its  superiority,  Directions  for 
Use,  Cases  in  which  it  lias  been  prescribed  with  the  greatest  success,  and  TestimonimU, 
orwarded  gratis  on  application. 

The  following  are  selected  from  some  of  the  leading  Medical  and  Scientific  Testimonials,  in 

favour  of  Br,  Be  JonglCs  Cod  Liver  OU, 

BARON  ItlBBIO,  Professor  of  Chemistiy  at  the  University  of  Giessen,  &c.,  &c. 

**  Snt, — I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  attention  in 

forwarding  me  your  work  on  the  chemical  composition  and  properties,  as  well  as  the 

medicinal  effects,  of  rarions  kinds  of  Cod  Lirer  Ou. 

"  Ton  have  rendered  an  essential  service  to  science  by  your  researches,  and  your  efforts 
to  provide  sufferers  with  this  medicine  in  its  purest  and  most  genuine  state  muat  ensure 
you  the  gratitude  of  every  one  who  stands  in  need  of  its  use, 
**  I  have  the  honour  of  remaining,  with  expressions  of  the  highest  regard  and  esteem, 

<*  Giessen,  Oct.  30, 1847.  "  Tours  smcerely, 

<<  To  Dr.  De  Jongh,  at  the  Hague."  (Signed)  *<  lir.  JU8TU8  Z^IBBIO. 

The  late  l>r.  JONATHAN  PBRBIRA,  Professor  at  the  University  of  London,  Author  of 
the  ''  Elements  of  Materia  Hedica  and  Therapeutics,"  &c.,  Ac. 

**  Mt  deax  Sib, — ^I  was  very  glad  to  find  i>om  you,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  in  London,  that  you  were  interested  commercially  in  Cod  Liver  (Ml.  It  was  fitting 
that  the  Author  of  th^  best  analysis  and  investigations  into  the  properties  of  this  oil  should 
himself  be  the  purveyor  of  this  important  medicine. 

**  I  feel,  however,  some  diffidence  in  venturing  to  fulfil  your  request  by  giving  you  my 
opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  oil  of  which  you  gave  me  a  sample;  because  I  know  that  no  one 
can  be  better,  and  few  so  well,  acquained  with  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  this 
medicine  as  yourself  whom  I  regard  as  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject. 

''  I  can,  however,  have  no  hesitation  about  the  propriety  of  responding  to  your  applica* 
tion.  The  oil  whidi  you  gave  me  was  of  the  very  finest  quality,  whether  considered 
with  reference  to  its  ci^our,  fiavour,  or  chemical  properties;  and  I  am  satisfied  that,  for 
medicinal  purposes,  no  finer  oil  can  be  procured. 

**  With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success,  believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  be  very  faithfUIy 
yours,  (Signed)  "  JONATHAN  PBRBIRA. 

**  linsbury-square,  London,  April  16, 1851. 

«  To  Dr.  De  Jongh."       
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THE  LION-KILLER  OF  ALGERIA. 

M.  Jules  Gebabd  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  who  seem  to 
haye  sprang  from  the  French  occupation  of  Algeria.  In  his  own  parti- 
cular department,  he  can  only  be  compared  to  the  Changamiers,  the 
Cavaignacs,  the  Lamoricidres,  the  St  Arnauds— the  SUie  of  the  African 
army  in  theirs.  Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  is  in  military  rank  only  a 
lieutenant  of  Spahis  ;  but  as  le  iueur  de  Lions  his  reputation  has  spread 
all  over  Europe  and  Africa ;  the  Arabs  go  in  quest  of  him  from  the  most 
remote  duars  or  encampments,  in  order  to  enlist  his  services  against  their 
most  formidable  enemy.  Trayellers  and  romancers  have  vied  with  one 
another  in  giving  currency  to  his  exploits.  We  are  not  quite  sure  if  the 
inimitable  Dumas  does  not  boast  of  having  shared  a  coiekite  de  lion  with 
the  African  chasseur. 

We  grieve  to  find  that  so  resolute  a  lion-exterminator  compluns  of 
wear  of  constitution  by  toil,  privation,  &tigue,  exposure,  and  excitement. 
^'  My  limbs,"  he  teus  us,  '*  are  no  longer  supple,  my  rifle  weighs 
heavily  in  my  hands,  my  breathing  is  oppressed  on  ascending  the  most 
trifling  eminence — ^my  eyes  alone  have  remained  good.  The  whole 
machme  has  worn  itself  out  in  the  field  of  honour ;  may  you  one  day  be 
able  to  say  as  much.  But  I  shall  nevertheless  go  on  to  the  end,  too 
happy  if  Saint  Hubert  grants  me  the  favour  of  dying  in  the  claws  and 
the  jaws  of  a  lion."* 

M.  Jules  Gerard  has,  according  to  his  own  account,  spent  six  hundred 
nights  alone  in  the  African  wilderness,  exploring  the  ravines  most  &voared 
by  the  king  of  beasts,  or  waiting  at  the  most  frequented  passes  and 
fords ;  he  has  in  that  time  only  seen  twenty-five  lions.  Such  a  ren- 
counter is  not  a  thing  of  every  oay  ;  it  requires  a  vast  fund  of  assiduity, 
endurance^  and  perseverance,  and  not  the  least  curious  part  of  such  devoted 
enmity  to  the  lion  tribe  is  its  origin — one  which  a  traveller  in  the  East 
can  almost  alone  be  expected  to  sympathise  with. 

The  spirit  of  the  ^*  Lion-Killer"  was  of  that  select  nature  which  cannot 
bear  to  succumb  before  man  or  animal — the  very  proof  of  this  is  his 
readiness  on  the  other  hand  to  bow  down  before  the  Creator,  or  to  wor- 
ship him  through  Saint  Hubert — his  patron  saint.  But  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  called  a  dog  of  a  Christian,  He  saw  that  the  Arabs  were 
courageous — far  more  so  than  it  is  given  to  Europeans  to  be — but  he  saw 
also  £at  they  looked  with  supreme  contempt  and  the  most  insufferable 
disdain  at  their  French  conquerors,  and  this  he  could  not  tolerate.     He 

^  La  Chasse  au  Lion  et  lea  autres  Chasses  de  TAlgtfrie,  par  Jules  Gerard,  pr^- 
c^ees.d'une  introduction  par  M.  L^n  Bertrand,  Directeur  du  Journal  des 
Chasseurs. 
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became  resolyed  to  teach  them  that  a  Frenchman  could  do  what  they 
oould  not — attack  and  slay  a  lion  single-handed,  by  night,  alone: 

Already  at  that  time  (he  says,  on  an  occasion  when  he  was  applied  to  by 
the  people  of  Mahuna  to  disembarrass  the  tribe  of  a  family  of  lions  who  had 
taken  up. their  suamer  quarters  in  their  territory^  aad  who  roueh  abused  the 
riffbts  of  hospitality)  I  nad  spent  upwards  of  a  hundred  nights  alone  and 
without  shelter,  sometimes  seated  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  frequented  by  lions, 
at  others  beating  the  pathless  woods. 

I  had  met  with  troops  of  marauders  and  with  lions,  and  with  the  help  of 
God  and  of  Saint  Hubert  I  liad  always  got  through  successfully. 

Only  experience  had  taught  me  that  two  bath  seldom  sufficed  to  kill  an 
adult  lion,  and  every  time  that  I  started  on  a  fresh  excursioo^  I  remembered, 
'  whether  I  liked  it  or  not,  that  such  a  night  appeared  too  lone,  either  because 
I  was  overtaken  by  an  attack  of  fever  which  made  my  hand  shake,  when  I 
bade  it  be  firaii  or  that  some  sudden  storm  bad  broken  •ver  me,  at  the  most  ia- 
•pportuae  moment,  and  had  prevented  me  seeing  aught  aiound  me  for  hours 
together,  and  that  at  the  very  moment  when  the  roar  of  a  lion  answered  to 
the  rolling  of  the  thunder,  aiw  that  aa  close  to  me,  that  I  looked  upon  aae 
flash  of  lightning  as  a  niece  of  eood  luck,  for  which,  could  it  only  have  been 
prolonged  a  moment,  I  would  have  given  half  the  blood  that  flowed  in  my 
veins. 

And  yet  I  cherished  this  lonefiness— I  sought  it  out  of  spirit  of  nationality, 

in  order  to  lower  the  hateful  pride  of  the  Arabs,  whom  I  was  happy  to  see 

homble  themselves  before  a  Frenchman,  not  so  much  lor  the  services  which 

he  rendered  them  gratuitously,  and  at  the  peril  of  ilia  life,  but  bcouMe  be 

'  accomplished  by  himself  that  which  they  did  avot  dare  to  do  in  numbers. 

Thus,  not  only  was  every  lion  that  fell  a  matter  of  wonder  to  them,  but 
still  less  could  they  understand  how  a  stranger  could  venture  alone,  and  at 
night,  io  those  ravines  which  the  people  of  the  country  avoided  even  by  broad 
daylight 

in  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs,  brave  in  war,  brave  every  vhere,  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  master  who  they  say  holds  bis  force  fvom  the  Creator,  the  hunter 
^  aot  require  to  awaken  tbe  cnais  of  the  mountain  by  a  diaiaBi  explosion 
in  order  to  obtain  a  triampb. 

It  was  sufficient  that  he  should  leave  his  tent  at  the  iiH  of  ni^at,  and  that 
he  should  return  at  break  of  day  safe  and  well 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  existence  of  this  feeling  among  the 
Arabs  made  it  a  hiw  with  me  to  continue  in  the  career  which  I  bad  marked 
out  for  myself,  and  that  it  was  even  of  great  help  to  me  against  emotions  which 
were  sometimes  all-powetful,  and  against,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  add,  the 
aneutsh  of  solitude  by  night  in  a  country  bristKng  with  dangera  of  all  kinds. 

The  national  pride  which  had  made  me  eater  upon  this  career,  once  satisfied 
by  repeated  successes,  I  might  have  allowed  myself  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
few  men,  of  great  courase  and  devotedness,  whose  presence  alone  would  have 
rendered  my  task  one  of  less  irl&someness ;  but  I  had  so  excited  myjas\£  in 
&your  of  these  nocturnal  expeditions,  face  to  &ce  witii  my  rifle,  that  it  often 
happened  to  me  to  pass  my  night  in  the  woods,  even  when  I  had  no  hopes  of 
meeting  a  lion,  wandering  at  haphaiard  till  day  wouM  break  upon  me,  in 
away  from  my  tent,  harassed  with  fatigue,  stunbling  from  sleepiness,  and  yat 
proud  of  the  manner  I  had  passed  my  tiaie,  pkased  with  myself,  and  ready  to 
begin  again  in  the  evening. 

I  scarcely  believe  that  one  of  my  readers  will  understand  this  impulse,  for  I 
doubt  that  I  could  have  sympathised  with  it  myself  until  I  bad  experienced  it. 

Should  one  of  my  numerous  brethren  of  Saint.  Hubert  come  with  me  from 
evenipe  till  morning,  for  a  whole  month,  in  these  savage  glens  which  seem  to 
be  made  for  lions  only,  and  should  he  have  the  good  K>rtune  to  hear  that 
magisterial  voice  which  imposes  silence  and  dread  on  all  created  *  beings, 
that  man  would  certainly  experience  emotions  which  were  before  unknown 
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to  hin ;  bat  tt&l  the  yresence  of  «  feOow-creftttire  by  his  side  would  prevent 
his  feeline,  or  even  undentaDding^  what  is  experienced  by  the  hunter  who  ie 
coofietejy  isolated. 

From  the  moment  that  the  first  stars  twinkle  in  the  heavens,  till  break  of 
day,  the  latter  is  obligiMl  to  be  perpetually  on  the  look-out ;  to  perceive  and 
to  distinguish  every  noise,  to  decide  at  once  if  he  does  not  mistake  stones  for 
marauders,  or  marauders  for  stones ;  to  penetrate  with  his  eyes  the  thickness 
of  the  forest  and  the  gloom  that  hangs  over  his  pathway ;  to  stop  and  listen, 
to  be  sure  that  he  is  not  followed ;  in  one  word,  to  remember  that  he  is  mo- 
mentarily in  danger  of  death,  without  hope  of  assistance;  and,  as  a  semienoe, 
he  is  always  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  yet  ready  to  fight  with  that  calmness 
and  steadiness  which  do  not  always  save  him  in  so  unequal  a  struggle,  but 
without  which  he  is  lost,  without  a  diance  or  a  resource. 

Such  are  tlie  very  things  that  aroused  in  me  the  passion  for  hunting  lions  by 
night,  and  alone. 

If  among  the  sportsmen  for  whom  I  have  written  these  lines  there  should  be 
one  who  would  wish  to  enter  the  lists ;  to  make  him  understand  the  pleasures 
which  may  indemnify  him  for  the  moral  and  physical  fatigues  which  any  one 
following  such  a  pursuit  must  of  necessity  be  exposed  to;  I  should  say  to  such 
an  one,  **  The  lists  are  open  to  all,  have  yourself  bravely  inscribed ! 

^  But  away  wilh  all  traps  and  pitfalls,  all  ambuscades,  as  practised  by  the 
Arabs! 

"  Away  with  all  daylight  hunting  and  the  presence  of  witnesses  before 
whom  you  dare  not  be  atrald ! 

"Wait  for  night,  and  at  the  first  roar  of  the  lion,  be  off,  but  alone  and  on  foot  I 

**  If  you  do  not  find  the  lion,  begin  again  next  night,  if  you  can,  and  then 
another,  till  your  expedition  has  had  a  conclusion. 

"  If  you  come  back  from  it,  which  I  earnestly  desire  maybe  the  case,  so  that 
I  may  give  up  my  place  to  you,  I  promise  you,  In  return  for  what  you  shall 
have  gone  through — in  the  first  place,  for  the  future  an  utter  indifference  to 
death,  with  whom  you  will  be  always  readv  to  make  an  alliance,  whatever  may 
be  the  form  under  which  he  shall  present  tiimself;  in  the  second,  the  esteem, 
the  affection,  the  gratitude,  and  even  more,  of  a  multitude  of  people  who  are, 
and  who  will  remain  hostile  to  all  of  your  country  and  your  religion ;  and, 
lastlv,  reminiscences  which  will  give  youth  to  your  old  age. 

''If  you  do  not  return,  which  will  grieve  me  both  on  your  own  account  and 
mine,  you  may  be  sure,  that  at  the  spot  wiiere  the  Arabs  shall  find  your 
remains,  they  will  raise — not  a  mausoleum,  as  they  say  with  us— but  a  heap  of 
stones,  on  the  top  of  which  they  will  place  broken  pottery,  rusty  iron,  a  stray 
cannon-ball,  a  heap  of  things  which  wilh  them  take  the  place  of  an  epitaph, 
and  signify :  Here  perished  a  man. 

"  You  must  understand  that,  with  the  Arabs,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  cultivate 
a  pair  of  mustachoes,  or  have  a  hirsute  chin,  to  be  a  man,  and  that  with  them 
such  an  epitaph  means  a  great  deal  more  than  many  a  well-set  phrase.  I  only 
know  that,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  wish  for  no  other.** 

Before  we  describe  in  the  words  of  the  **  Lion-Killer"  how  he  dealt 
witii  the  monftroli  of  the  wildemess^  it  will  be  well  to  wy  something  as  to 
how  the  Arabs  ^vtsiqMh  this  most  formidal^  eaemj  to  their  flocks ;  and 
tUi  mgtitk  must  hm  pnhided  by  a  £bw  words  ooneeming  the  Hon  itsel£ 
It  appCMS,  theft)  fnm  the  esperienees  obtained  by  M.  JniesiSerod,  that 
lions  are  msh  nMta  wmmnm  ihaa  Honeises)  honoe  it  is  not  sto  nn- 
coBttnoa  lliiiig  to  meet  one  of  these  ladies  acoompanied  by  three  or  fimr 
prsteidefe,  who  ever  and  aaen  induce  in  a  little  elniinisfa,  mtil  diffiusted 
at  seeiag  nme  of  theee  gallaols  bite  the  doet  in  her  oaase,  the  taoness 
cendwOe  the  trio  into  the  presenee  of  some  gwt  old  hoBf  whose  tRtanige 
the  hmfuffmikUA  by  hemiog  him  roan 
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The  loven  resign  themselves  brayelj  to  the  oombati  and  aniye  triib 
the  lioness  in  presence  of  their  formidable  rival. 

No  discussion  takes  place  ;  the  results  of  such  a  meeting  are  infallible. 
Attacked  by  the  three  pretenders,  the  old  lion  receives  them  without 
moving  a  step ;  with  the  first  bite  he  kills  one,  with  the  second  he  grinds 
a  leg  of  another,  and  the  third  may  think  himself  well  off  if  he  gets  away 
with  one  eye,  leaving  the  other  in  the  claws  of  the  conqueror. 

When  two  grown-up  lions  meet  under  similar  circumstances  mattera 
take  a  different  turn  : 

Muhammad,  great  hunter  of  all  kinds  of  animals  except  lions,  was^  one  fine 
moonlight  night,  perched  upon  an  oak,  waiting  for  a  hind  he  had  seen  in  com- 
pany with  some  stags.  The  tree  upon  which  he  had  posted  himself  stood  in 
the  midst  of  an  extensive  glade,  ana  close  hy  a  pathway. 

About  midnight  he  saw  a  lioness  arrive,  followed  by  a  yellow  lion  with  full 
mane.  The  lioness  left  the  pathway,  and  came  and  laid  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  oak ;  the  lion  remained  upright,  and  seemed  to  listen. 

Muhammad  then  heard  a  distant  roaring — so  distant  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, but  the  lioness  answered  it.  The  lion  then  beean  to  roar  so  lustily 
that  the  terrified  Arab  let  his  gun  fall  whilst  laying  hold  of  the  branches  to 
prevent  himself  from  tumbling  down  from  the  tree. 

As  the  animal  which  had  first  been  heard  came  nearer,  the  lioness  roared 
still  more  loudly,  whilst  the  lion  paced  backwards  and  forwards,  looking 
now  and  then  furiously  at  the  lioness,  as  if  to  impose  silence  on  her,  and  then 
turning  round,  as  if  to  say, "  Well,  come— I  am  waiting  for  you." 

At  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  a  lion  black  as  a  boar  (the  lion  with  a  black 
mane  appears,  as  in  Southern  Africa,  to  be  stronger  and  more  ferocious  than 
the  lion  with  a  yellow  roane)  made  his  appearance  in  the  glade.  The  lioness 
rose  up  to  meet  him,  but  the  lion  at  once  placed  himself  between  her  and  the 
new  comer.  Both  stooped  to  take  their  spring,  bounded  simultaneously  ' 
against  one  another,  and  then  rolled  upon  the  greensward  in  the  midst  of  the 
gladCt  to  rise  no  more. 

Tlie  struggle  was  long  and  frightful  to  behold  by  the  involuntary  witness  of 
tl)is  duel. 

Whilst  bones  were  cracking  under  the  powerful  jaws  of  these  terrible  ad- 
versaries, their  claws  were  tearing  out  their  entrails,  which  lay  palpitating  on 
the  grass,  and  stifled  angry  moans  spoke  at  once  of  their  passion  and  their 
sufferings. 

The  lioness  had  lain  down  on  her  belly  from  the  beginning  of  the  combat  to 
the  end ;  and  she  testified  by  wagging  the  tip  of  her  tail  bow  much  pleasure 
she  experienced  at  seeing  these  two  lions  destroying  one  another  for  her  sake. 

When  all  was  over  she  cautiously  approached  the  two  bodies  to  smell  them, 
afler  which  she  slowly  took  her  way  to  other  districts,  without  condescending 
to  reply  to  the  rather  coarse  epithet  which  Muhammad  could  not  prevent 
himself,  for  want  of  a  hall,  applying  to  her,  and  not  without  some  justifiable 
reasons. 

What  De  Balzac  was  to  the  Parisians,  M.  Jules  Gerard  is  to  the 
lionesses.     This  example  of  conjugal  infidelity  applies  itself,  he  tells  us, 
to  the  whole  sex.     Yet  nothing  can  exceed  the  cares  and  the  attentions 
of  the  wedded  lion.     He  always  walks  behind  his  lady ;  if  she  stops,  he 
stops  also.    If  they  arrive  at  a  duar  which  is  to  furnish  supper  she  liea 
down,  whilst  he  bravely  throws  himself  over  the  inclosure,  and  brings  her 
whatever  he  has  selected  as  most  worthy  of  her;  nor  does  he  venture  to 
eat  himself  till  she  has  satisfied  her  appetite.     Such  attentions  deserve  a  . 
better  fate.     When  a  lioness  is  about  to  cnb^  she  repairs  to  some  isolated  . 
and  litUe-firequented  ravine.     The'  lion  keeps  watch  at  a  short  diatanoOi  > 
The  cubs,  espedally  the  females,  suffer  much  firom  dentition,  and  many 
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r'sh  at  tihattiine.    The  Arabs  also  try  to  capture  the  lion  cabs,  watchmg 
a  moment  when  the  parents  are  away.    This  is  a  feat  not  unaccom- 
panied by  danger ;  witness  the  following  anecdote : 

In  the  iQonth  of  March,  1840,  a  lioness  cubbed  in  a  wood  called  Al  Guala. 
situated  in  tlie  mountain  of  Maziyun,  among  the  Zirdasah.  The  chief  of  the 
country,  Zaidan,  summoned  Sidak  ban  Umbark,  shaikh  of  the  tribe  of  Baoi 
Furral,  his  neighbour;  and  on  the  day  appointed  thirty  men  of  each  tribe 
met  on  the  Maziyun  by  break  of  day.* 

The  sixty  Arabs,  afler  having  surrounded  the  bush  in  every  direction, 
hurrahed  lustily,  and  seeing  no  lioness  make  its  appearance,  they  pushed  into 
the  cover,  and  captured  two  cubs. 

They  were  returning  noisily,  thinking  that  they  had  nothing  further  to 
apprehend  from  the  mother,  when  Shaikh  Sidak,  who  had  remained  a  little 
behind,  saw  her  coming  out  of  the  wood  and  making  right  towards  him. 

He  hastened  to  call  his  nephew,  Maka-ud,  and  bis  friend,  Ali  ban  Braham, 
who  ran  to  his  assistance.  The  lioness,  instead  of  attacking  the  shaikh,  who 
was  on  horseback,  rushed  upon  the  nephew,  who  was  on  foot. 

Hie  latter  waited  for  her  without  flinching,  and  only  pulled  his  trigger  when 
the  animal  was  upon  him.  The  old  weapon  flashed  in  the  pan.  Maka-ud 
then  threw  down  bis  gun,  and  presented  his  left  arm  to  the  lioness  wrapped 
in  his  humus.  The  latter  seized  it  and  ground  it  to  pieces,  whilst  the  gallant 
young  fellow,  without  recoiling  a  step,  or  uttering  a  single  groan,  seized  a  pistol 
which  he  carried  under  his  burnus,  and  obliged  the  lioness  to  let  go,  by  putting 
two  balls  into  its  belly. 

A  moment  afterwards  the  lioness  threw  herself  upon  Ali  ban  Braham,  who 
sent  a  ball  into  her  throat  with  little  effect ;  he  was  seized  by  the  shoulders 
and  thrown  down ;  his  right  hand  was  ground  to  atoms,  several  ribs  were  laid 
bare,  and  he  only  owed  his  safety  to  the  death  of  the  lioness,  which  expired 
over  his  body. 

Ali  ban  Braham  survived  this  adventure,  but  a  lame  and  useless  man ; 
Maka-ud  died  twenty-four  days  afterwards. 

The  cabs  begin  to  attack  sheep  or  goats  that  stray  into  their  neigh- 
bourhood by  the  time  they  are  from  eight  months  to  a  year  old.  Some- 
times they  even  try  a  cow,  but  they  are  so  unskilful  that  often  ten  are 
wounded  for  one  killed,  and  the  father  is  obliged  to  lend  a  helping  paw. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  till  they  are  two  years  of  age  that  young  lions  know 
how  to  strangle  a  camel,  a  horse,  or  an  ox,  with  a  single  grasp  at  their 
throats,  or  to  boimd  over  the  hedges  about  a  couple  of  yards  in  height^ 
which  are  supposed  to  protect  the  duars. 

At  this  period  of  then:  life  lions  are  truly  ruinous  to  the  Arabs.  They 
kill  not  only  to  obtain  food,  but  to  learn  to  kill.  It  can  be  easily  under- 
stood what  such  an  apprenticeship  must  cost  to  those  who  have  to  furnish, 
the  elements.  The  lions  are  adult  at  eight  years  of  age;  the  male  has 
then  a  full  mane,  and  the  Arabs  distinguish  the  chief  with  a  black  mane, 
al  adr^fa,  the  most  formidable  of  all ;  the  yellow  lion,  al  as/ar;  and  the 
grey  lion,  al  zarzuri.  The  yellow  and  grey  lions  wander  over  wide 
tracts  of  country,  but  the  black  lion  has  been  known  to  reside  for  thirty 
years  in  the  same  spot.     Lions  do  not  feed  by  day — the  time  at  which 

*  The  Arabic  of  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Marocoo  (^MtigkrUm'l'Ak$a  and  Mugkrilm- 
I'Ausai,  whence  our  word  Moors)  difiers  materially  ftom  that  of  Egypt  and  Arabia 
Proper;  hence  we  have  adopted,  when  avaiUUe,  Count  Graberg's  yocabalaiy. 
pUisbed  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Qeographioal - 
looisty.  The  X'mich  write  el  for  a^  the;  oim  for  im,  as  in  am,  oyiia,  spring,, 
springs;  dieik  for  ^aMf  douar  for  dMttr^  encampment;  Ouled  for  U'ht  tribe;, 
and  mied  for  wad,  a  river,  plural  audi^ah,  rivers;  or  in  Marocco^  widam. 
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\  Ya/m  paawi  wwhy  or  met  nitfa  ^mti  iMbl  impunity.  AtiuatJii 
timo  SMk  8  mneoiuter  would,  omr  eaqpeiiBiioed  hunter  ancrta,  be  imoflfe 
assuredly  fintal  to  an j  one  exoept  to  so  piactieei  a  shot  aa  M.  Jiilwi 
Gecsrd  kimsel^  or  to  so  gallant  a  sportsman  as  Mr.  Gordon  Oimming  : 

Some  jears  before  the  occupaUoa  of  Constaotine  by  the  French,  among  tlie 
prisoners  in  the  town  there  were  two  condemned  to  death,  two  brothers,  ^wfao 
were  to  be  executed  die  next  morning. 

These  men  were  bam-stringert  on  the  highway,  and  many  traits  of  th^ir 
strength  and  daring  were  related.  The  Bey,  fearing  an  evasion,  had  had  a  foot 
of  each  united  in  the  same  iron  shackle,  and  this  riveted  on  the  flesh. 

No  one  knows  how  it  happened,  but  certain  it  is,  that  when  the  executioner 
presented  himself  in  the  morning,  the  prison  was  empty. 

Li  the  mean  time,  after  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
horrible  shackle,  the  two  brothers  had  taken  to  the  open  country,  to  avoid  sQl 
untoward  rencounters. 

When  the  da^  broke  they  hid  themselves  among  the  rocks,  and  when  nigiht 
came  they  continned  their  journey.    About  midnight  they  met  with  a  lion. 

The  two  robbers  b^om  by  throwing  stones  at  him,  shouting  at  the  same  time 
as  lustily  as  they  coul^  to  endeavour  to  frighten  him,  but  the  animal  couched 
himself  before  tiiem  and  never  moved. 

Finding  that  insults  and  opprobrioos  epithets  were  of  no  avail,  the  brothers 
had  then  recourse  to  prayers ;  but  the  lion  bounded  upon  them,  threw  them 
down,  and  irithout  further  to  do  set  to  work  eating  up  the  elder  by  the  side  of 
his  brother,  who  simulated  death. 

When  he  came  to  tlie  leg  that  was  held  by  the  shackle,  the  lion,  feeling  an 
obstacle,  he  cut  it  off  below  the  knee.  This  done,  being  satisfied  or  thirsty,  he 
took  himself  off  to  a  neighbouring  spring.  Thinking  that  the  lion  would  come 
back  the  moment  he  had  satisfied  his  thirst,  the  poor  devil  who  remained 
behind  sought  for  some  place  to  hide  himself ;  ana,  luckily,  finding  a  hole, 
he  dragged  himself  and  his  brothel's  leg  into  it.  Shortly  afterwards  he  heard 
the  lion  roar  passionately,  and  pass  several  times  near  the  hole  in  which  he 
wm  bid.    Ac  fast  dav  broke,  and  tbe  animal  went  away. 

At  the  leaaienc  wlien  the  unfortunate  man  was  getting  out  of  his  hole,  he 
found  himself  in  pvesenee  of  several  of  the  Bey's  horsemen,  who  were  on  the 
look-out  for  the  lost  prisoners.  One  of  them  took  him  up  behind,  and  he  was 
conveyed  back  to  prison. 

The  Bey  not  being  able  to  credit  the  stoiy  as  related  to  him,  he  ordered  the 
man  to  be  brought  befbre  him,  sdll  dragging  widi  him  his  brother's  leg.  Not- 
wfthiCaodhig  his  reputation  for  cnielty,  Ahmed  Bey,  on  seei1^s  the  man, 
ordered  his  shackles  to  be  let  loose,  and  set  him  at  liberty. 

M.  Jules  Gerard  calculates  tbat  every  Hon  consumes  annually,  torses^ 
nmles,  «amels,  oxen  and  sheep,  to  the  value  of  300/.  The  thirty  lions, 
he  says,  wbich  in  the  present  day  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  provmce  of 
Constantine,  and  which  vrill  be  replaced  by  others  from  Tunis  or  Marocco, 
cost  annu(illy  4000Z.  The  Arab  who  pays  five  francs  taxes  to  the  state, 
pajfl  fifty  francs  to  the  lion.  These  poor  people  have  burnt  down  half 
the  woods  in  Algeria  to  xid  themselves  of  these  destructive  neighbours. 
The  authorities  have  inflicted  heavy  fines  for  such  destruction  of  forests ; 
hut  the  Arabs  have  clubbed  together  to  pay  the  fines,  and  continue  to 
fire  the  woods. 

The  most  striking,  fioatures  in  the  lion's  character  are^  accor£ng  to  our 
e^^enaaeed  fion^cilier^  idleness^  impassibility,  and  audacity.  As  to  his 
nmnaoimtfy,  he  is  no  believvr  in  socfa  a  tbin^  windi  is,  iadeed,  opposed 
to  uie  animal's  instincts— 4he  more  powerful  as  they  are  uncontrolled  by 
atoy  ooimteiaotbg  inflnencea^  save  Mtaety,  mdifference,  or  caution.    The 


Arab  profwb  foyn,  **  When  you  start  for  « jonmev,  do  not  go  akme,  atid 
ana  younelf  as  tf  yon  wen  ffobg  to  meet  a  iion/ 

litte  Arabs,  aeoording^tD  M.  Jules  Gerard,  have  feimd  by  esEperieace 
tlwtthe  gun  alone  is  a  meaais  of  destmotion  more  dangerous  for  man 
IJmui  for  a  lion,  so  they  ha?e  adopted  snares  instead;  but  it  is  manifost' 
that  snares  to  catch  lions  must  nave  been  in  use  before  even  guns  wew 
invented. 

The  snare  most  in  use  is  the  pit.  During  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  months,  the  Arabs  can  establish  their  duar  at  some  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  from  the  lion^irequented  mountains  and  forests;  but  in 
winter  they  are  oUiged  to  come  nearer  to  both  for  fuel  and  shelter. 
This  is  a  period  w£en  the  lions  enjoy  themsrives  exceedingly.  The 
Arabs,  too  Im  to  work  diemselves,  get  the  Rabyles  to  oome  and  dig  a ' 
pit  for  them  m  the  very  centre  of  the  duar,  whidi  generally  oontains 
finsm  ten  to  thirMr  tents.  The  pit  is  then  sanounded  l^  branches,  piled 
up  to  a  height  or  about  six  or  sei^en  feet,  and  the  cattle  are  placed  at 
mght  within  the  tents,  as  near  the  pit  as  possiUe.  When  a  fion  conies 
he  vaults  over  the  outer  enclosure  of  the  duar,  and  then  boonding  among 
the  cattle  tumbles  into  the  pit,  **  where,  roarinf  with  anger  and  disap- 
pointment, he  will  be  insdted  and  iU-ti«ated,  he  whose  imposing  T<Hce 
made  the  plain  and  the  mountain  tremble;  he  w^  die  a  miserahle  death, 
asBasanated  by  oowaids,  by  women  and  children." 

When  an  event  like  ikaa  takes  place,  the  iriiole  duar  rises  in  a  mass, 
the  women  scream,  the  men  fire  away  to  oommunioate  the  intelligence  to 
their  neigfaboura,  the  children  and  dogs  make  a  homUe  noise ;  every  one 
is  almost  delirious  with  joy,  for  every  one  has  some  loss  or  other  to 
a^ence.  There  is  no  more  sleeping  that  night,  fires  are  lit,  a  sheep  is 
killed,  A»  euseuBStt  is  got  ready,  ihere  are  nothing  but  arrivals  and 
feasting. 

As  to  the  lion,  he  makes  one  or  two  terrific  bomds  to  clear  the  pit, 
but  finding  that  this  is  impossible,  he  resigns  himrelf  to  his  fate.  He 
hears  all  Mm  none — he  knows  that  he  is  lost-^that  he  will  die  there  an 
inglorious  death,  inoapaiUe  of  defending  himaelf ;  but  he  will  receive 
insahB  and  bdls  alike,  without  wineing,  without  a  murmur. 

When  day  oomes  the  women  and  ohiUren  begin  to  throw  stones  and 
abuse  tlieir  oaptive  enemy— 4Im  women  are  espeoally  active  in  the  latter 
department;  then  the  men  begin  to  ^re  bails  at  tne  noble  beast,  who, 
after  he  has  reedved  some  dosen  in  his  body  without  stirring  or  uttering 
a  single  moan,  lifts  up  his  fine  migestic  head  to  cast  one  k>ng  look  oi 
contempt  at  his  enemie$,  and  then  lays  down  to  die. 

Afler  the  zmbiya  or  pit,  oomes  the  malbida  or  h]ding«>plaoeB,  which 
areof  two  lands;  apit  covered  wilh  branches  of  trees,  stones,  and  earth, 
large  enough  to  contain  several  men,  and  with  holes  leflk  to  fire  out  of, 
in  iiam  direotwn  cf  a  recently  killed  animal,  put  there  as  a  bait ;  and  a 
large  old  tree,  in  whi(A  sevend  men  con  hide  themselvee,  and  fire  away 
in  safety. 

There  are,  however,  eome  tifl>eB  who  hunt  the  lion  openlv,  hot  in  nun- 
bers,  and  they  have  a  oertain  set  of  signals  midemtood  only  by  one 
another.  The  lion  never  hesitates  to  attack  them,  even  if  they  are 
thirty  in  number;  and  he  is  seldom  killed  without  one  of  the  number 
&IIii^  a  victim  to  his  prowess,  or  several  leaving  portions  of  their  flesh 
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in  the  daws  of  the  expiring  animal.     A  lion,  it  is  to  be  obaerYed,  is 
always  more  dangerous  at  tbs  moment  of  death  than  at  anv  other  time. 

Thus,  at  the  moment  of  acUon,  if  he  can  reach  one  of  his  adversaries 
before  he  is  wounded,  he  contents  himself  with  overthrowing  him  as  an 
obstacle,  and  the  man,  if  he  is  covered  with  a  good  bumus,  oflten  escapes 
with  a  few  scratches.  But  if  he  has  received  one  or  more  balls,  he  kills 
or  tears  to  pieces  the  first  he  seizes,  or  sometimes  he  will  cany  him  off  in 
his  mouth,  shaking  him  till  he  perceives  other  assailants,  whom  he  attacks 
in  their  turn. 

But  when  he  is  seriously  hiurt,  struck  to  death  for  example,  and  be 
gets  hold  of  an  assailant,  he  draws  him  under  lum,  squeezing  him  in  his 
powerful  grasp;  and  after  having  placed  the  victim*s  face  under  his 
eyes,  he  appears,  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  to  rejoice  in  his  agony. 

Whilst  his  claws  tear  away  deliberately  the  flesh  from  his  victim,  his 
flaming  eyeballs  are  fixed  on  lum  till  he  is  so  fascinated  by  the  look  that 
he  neither  dares  to  cry  nor  moan.     From  time  to  time  the  lion  passes  hia  . 
ereat  rough  tongue  over  the  face  of  the  moribund,  frowns  at  him,  and 
Slows  his  teeth. 

Under  such  drcumstances,  as  a  number  firing  may  involve  the  death 
of  the  man  as  well  as  that  of  the  lion,  the  Arabs  always  depute  one  of 
their  number^  generally  a  near  relative  to  the  victim,  to  fire  into  the  lion 
at  the  muzzle  end  of  his  gun.     If  the  lion  is  exhausted,  he  grinds  the  . 
head  of  the  man  that  is  beneath  him  the  moment  he  sees  the  barrel  of  the 
gun  lowered  towards  hb  ear,  closes  his  eyes,  and  wuts  the  fatal  blow; 
but  i^  on  the  contrary,  he  can  still  act,  he  hastens  to  kill  the  victim  in 
his  grasp,  only  to  spnng  upon  the  adventurous  hunter  who  has  dared  to . 
come  to  bis  succour.     The  duty  which  thus  devolves  upon  a  near  relative 
among  the  Arabs  is  of  the  most  perilous  description ;  for  as  the  lion  re- 
mains couched  over  his  victim  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate . 
as  to  his  condition,  and  the  new  assailant  may  be  torn  to  pieces  before 
he  has  even  time  to  fire  his  gun,  still  less  can  any  assistance  be  given  to 
him,  although  hb  companions  are  standing  re«iy  only  a  few  paces  off. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  the  character  of  the  Afiican 
lion,  and  the  difficulty  which  the  Arabs  experience  in  exterminating  their , 
most  formidable  enemy,  to  appreciate  the  prowess  of  the  Algerian  lion- 
killer.  Should  any  of  our  r^ers  experience  a  qualm  of  incmlulity,  we 
advise  them  to  keep  it  to  themselves,  for  the  lion-killer  deals  in  Iwffots 
deferj  sometimes  a  pointe  d^acier^  common  bullets  having  be^n  discarded 
long  ago  by  him ;  and  he  is  such  a  determined  rover  that,  depend  upon 
it,  he  will  come  over  to  adminbter  a  dose  to  any  incredulous  ally  who 
may  venture  to  impugn  hb  veracity  or  doubt  hb  good  faitL 

M.  Jules  Gerard  relates,  for  example,  diat  he  was  summoned  by  the 
U'lut  Kassi,  or  Ouled  Cessi,  as  he  cub  diem,  to  assbt  in  the  extermina- 
tion of  a  couple  of  lions  who  had  taken  up  th^  quarters  in  their  terrir 
tory.  He  was  glad  of  the  opportunity,  he  telb  us,  to  show  what  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  will  of  a  Christian  dog^  and,  although  he  "  assbted" 
at  the  discussion  which  always  with  the  Arabs  precedes  action,  he  was 
determined  to  do  the  thing  himself,  attended  by  only  one  of  the  tribe  to 
carry  a  second  rifle: 

Scarcely  had  the  Arabs  quitted  the  place  of  discussion  (our  lion-killer 
rebtes)  to  reach  the  position  I  bad  assigned  them,  as  one  of  observation,  than 
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a  lion  came  out  of  the  wood  and  made  right  towards  me :  a  second  followed  at 
about  a  distance  bf  fifty  paces. 

I  was  scaled  on  a  rook  which  commanded  the  posidon,  and  which  could  only 
he  reached  hy  steps  intersected  with  crevices. 

The  Arab  was  by  my  side ;  I  took  my  Devisme  rifle  and  cocked  it.  I  also 
cocked  the  reserve  one-bairelled  rifle  and  left  it  in  the  man's  hands,  after  having 
encoura^  him,  aud  told  him  to  hand  it  to  me  the  moment  I  liad  fired  twice. 

The  first  lion  havine  vaulted  upon  the  lower  steps  of  the  rock,  he  stopped  ; 
I  was  just  going  to  pml  the  trigger  when  he  turned  to  look  at  his  comrade. 

This  movement  presented  me  the  shoulder  so  advantageously  that  I  no 
loneer  hesitated. 

He  felt  roarii/g  at  the  discl»rge,  tried  to  get  up,  but  fell  down  again.  Both 
shoulders  were  broken. 

The  second  was  already  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  his  tail  up ;  he  received  the 
first  shot  a  little  behind  the  shoulder  when  about  ten  paces  from  iiis  com- 
panion ;  he  was  staggered  for  a  moment,  but  soon  recovered  himself,  and  with 
a  prodigious  spring  reached  the  very  rock  on  whicii  I  stood. 

To  take  the  rifle  out  of  the  hands  of  the  trembling  Arab,  to  aim  it  at  the 
lion's  temple,  to  fire  and  kill  it  on  the  spot  at  a  distance  of  barely  four  paces, 
was  done  and  accomplislied,  thanks  to  the  protection  of  Saint  Hubert,  my 
patron,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  write  it  down. 

This  is  the  way  to  kill  lions — two  at  one  sitting — without  a  scratch  or 
even  a  chance  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  powerful  beasts  !  Well 
may  the  lion-kiUer  have  felt  proud  of  his  prowess  in  the  presence  of  the 
brave  but  nnskilfnl  Arab !  How  such  success  shows  what  can  be  done 
with  efficient  arms  and  a  steady  hand  and  eye.  The  consdousness  that 
the  least  wavering  in  firmness  of  purpose  at  such  a  supreme  crisb  most 
entail  an  inevitable  and  a  painful  death,  would  unnerve  some  people; . 
others,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  only  nerve  to  the  point  and  steady  to 
the  emergency.  It  is  manifestly,  however,  no  sport  for  a  constitntionally 
nervous  man — he  had  better  keep  to  spearing  wild  boars  in  company,  or  * 
shoetine  tigers  from  an  elephant's  back. 

On  me  16th  of  July,  1845,  M.  Jules  Gerard  received  an  invitation  ' 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mahuna  to  assist  them  in  getting  rid  of  a  . 
family  of  lions,  who  had  established  themselves  in  their  neighbourhood. 
On  arriving  in  their  territoiy,  he  ascertuned  that  the  family  was  in  the 
habit  of  quenching  their  tnirst  every  night  in  the  Wad  Sharf,  and, 
making  his  way  to  the  spot  indicated,  he  ascertained  by  the  footprints 
that  the  family  was  numerous,  consisting  of  father  and  mother  and  three 
children,  already  nearly  of  the  age  of  adults. 

An  old  shaikh  of  tne  tribe— Tayib  by  name — who  was  one  of  the 
party,  said,  **  There  are  too  many  of  them;  let  us  go  away."  The  lion- 
luUer  only  bade  the  Arab}  withdraw,  he  would  remain,  and  after  prayers 
for  his  safety,  and  piling  a  heap  of  wood  to  be  fired  as  a  signal  of  success, 
they  all  went  away,  the  old  shaikh  not  forgetting  to  recommend  *^  the 
lord  with  the  bi^  head"— the  father  of  the  family — to  the  lion-killer^s 
attentions.     He  had  devoured  his  favourite  mare  and  ten  cows! 

A  few  minutes  more  (M.  Jules  Gerard  relates)  the  shaikh  had  disappeared 
in  the  wood,  and  I  remained  alone  on  the  banks  of  the  Wad  Sharf,  in  oresence 
of  the  traces  of  five  lions  who  had  been  there  the  evening  before,  of^the  pile  > 
erected  in  their  honour,  and  of  the  mysterious  cover  upon  which  the  sliadows 
of  night  already  threw  an  impenetrable  veil,  and  which  my  imagination 
delighted  in  tearine  open  in  order  to  count  the  teeth^and  claws  of  the  ''lord 
with  the  large  head,"  and  of  the  fiimily  he  claimed  protection  over.  > 

The  itviae  of  the  Mahuna,  in  the  (iepths  of  which  I  had  taken  my  stition 
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is  at  once  the  most  picturesque  and  the  most  savage  that  It  b  possible  to 
imagine. 

Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  two  mountains  clefl  perpendicularly  below* 
and  their  slopes  above  intersected  by  profound  ravines,  and  covered  with 
forests  of  evergreen  oak,  wild  olives,  and  lentiscs. 

Between  these  two  mountains  is  the  bed  of  the  Wad  Sharf,  almost  dry  in 
rammer,  and  literally  strewn  with  the  dung  of  animals  of  different  kinds,  but 
in  winter-time  scarcely  fordable  from  swollen  waters. 

To  look  at  this  ravine  from  afer,  it  would  be  deemed  uuinhabitable.  Tet  there 
have  been  families  sufficiently  bold  to  settle  there,  at  a  time  when  they  have 
been  persecuted  in  the  plain,  and  have  been  obliged  to  save  their  property 
and  their  lives— to  choose  a  retreat  safe,  at  all  events,  from  man. 

Notwithstanding  the  ravages  committed  by  lions,  these  families  have  chosen 
to  abide  by  their  seclusion  ;  and  each  of  them,  when  discussing  their  annual 
budget,  says  :  "  So  much  for  the  lions,  so  much  for  the  state,  and  so  much  for 
us.^    And  the  lion*s  share  is  always  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  sute. 

The  paths  of  communication  on  the  slopes  of  the  two  mountains  are  so 
narrow  and  bad,  that  in  many  places  a  man  on  foot  can  scarcely  make  his  way 
without  running  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck. 

It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  fords  which  lead  across  the  Wad  Sharf,  and 
establish  a  communication  between  one  slope  and  the  other.  That  by  which 
the  lioiit  came  to  drink  at  the  strem,  and  which  I  was  now  watching,  was,  like 
the  nst,  narrow  and  abrupt. 

Ju  this  place  the  Wad  sharf  made  a  bend,  which  limited  the  view  in  either 
direction  sdll  more*  so  tliat  the  precise  spot  where  I  stood  was  like  the  bottom 
of  a  funnel,  and  so  dark  that  neither  sun  nor  moon — my  second  sun — ever 
lit  it  up. 

Since  that  night  I  have  passed  mimy  another,  and  in  localities  very  little 
fisqnenled,  bat  I  have  never  passed  one  that  appeared  to  »e  so  short. 

Seated  near  an  oleander  that  overlooked  the  ford,  I  aonght  with  eyes  and 
eais  the  fire  of  a  tent  or  the  barking  of  a  dog  in  the  mountain  ;  something 
that  would  say  to  me :  "  You  are  not  alone." 

But  everything  was  wrapt  in  silence  and  obscurity,  and  as  &r  as  the  eye  or 
the  ear  could  reach  tliere  were  no  men.    I  was  tliere  alone  with  my  rifle. 

Nevertheless  time  crept  on,  and  the  moon,  which  I  had  no  hopes  of  seeing, 
so  circumscribed  was  my  horizon,  began  to  cast  around  me  a  kind  of  twilight, 
which  awoke  in  me  a  sense  of  derp  gratitude. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  surprised  at  having 
waited  so  kmg,  when  I  thought  I  heard  the  ciackling  of  wood. 

By  degrees  the  sound  became  more  distinct  {  it  came,  there  was  no  loi^r 
any  doubt  upon  the  matter,  from  several  large  animals. 

Soon  I  perceived  several  luminous  points  of  a  reddish  movable  hue  that 
were  advancing  towards  me. 

I  had  now  no  trouble  in  making  out  the  family  of  lions  who  were  coming 
in  a  file  along  the  oath  which  led  to  the  ford  at  which  I  was  stationed. 

Instead  of  five,  I  could  onty  make  out  three,  lyd  when  they  stopped  at  a 
diitinre  of  some  fifteen  paces,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  it  appeared  that  the 
one  which  led  the  way,  although  of  a  more  than  respectable  size  and  physiog* 
nony,  oould  not  be  the  lord  with  the  great  head  who  had  been  so  strongly 
recommended  to  me  by  the  shaikh. 

There  they  were,  all  three  looking  at  me  with  an  expression  of  astonish- 
ment* Aocording  to  the  plan  I  had  laid  out  for  myself,  I  aimed  at  the  first, 
right  at  UieahoaMer.and  fired.  A  painful  and  terribte  roar  replied  to  the 
dischsm  of  ray  gun,  and  at  toon  as  the  smoke  allowed  me  to  pereeive  anv<- 
thnc,  I  made  oat  two  lions  retracing  their  steps  slowly  into  the  wood,  and  tbe 
tUff^  with  both  shfNilders  broken,  diagging  himself  towards  me  on  hk  belly. 

I  at  onoe  undentood  that  the  father  and  mother  were  not  of  tbe  party,  a 
drcumstance  which  cmited  me  no  nartkmlar  regret. 

SMfaig  wtMed  as  to  tbe  inteationt  of  thote  whom  tbe  foil  of  their  bredier 
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had  induced  to  withdraw  themselves  so  unceremooiously*  I  only  tcoubled  my- 
self with  the  fbnner. 

I  had  just  got  down  the  powder^  wben„  by  an  effort  which  made  him  loar 
with  pain,  he  got  within  three  paces  of  me,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  all  his 
teeth ;  a  second  hall  made  him,  like  the  first,  roll  £>wn  into  the  bed  of  the 
rivulet ;  three  times  he  returned  to  the  charge*  and  it  was  only  by  the  tliicd 
hall,  fired  right  into  his  eye,  that  he  was  stretched  out  dead. 

I  said  that  at  the  first  fire  the  lion  roared  with  pain ;  at  the  same  moment, 
and  as  if  it  had  seen  what  was  taking  place,  a  panther  began  to  cry  out  with 
all  its  strength,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wad  Sharf. 

At  the  second  shot,  the  lion  having  roared  as  before,  the  same  cry  made 
itselfheardy  and  aootlier  like  it  answered  it  further  on,  below  the  ford. 

In  short,  as  long  as  this  drama  lasted,  three  or  four  panthers,  whose  presence 
in  the  neighbourhood  I  never  suspected,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  them  or  seen 
them  since,  sot  up  a  perfect  bacchanalian  row,  in  joy  for  the  death  of  an  enemy 
whom  they  held  in  utmost  dread. 

The  lion  I  had  killed  was  about  three  years  of  age,  fat,  well-proportioaed, 
and  armed  like  an  adult. 

After  having  made  sure  that  he  was  wortli  the  powder  expended  on  hin^ 
and  that  the  Arabs,  when  they  saw  him,  would  salute  him  with  satisfaction 
and  respect,  I  thought  of  the  pile,  which  was  not  long  lighting  up  the  two 
sides  or  the  mountain. 

The  sound  of  a  distant  shot  wias  brouo^t  to  me  by  the  echo :  it  was  the 
signal  of  victory  sent  by  the  shaikh  to  all  the  duars  of  the  Mahuna,  who  an- 
swered it  in  their  turn. 

At  break  of  day  upwacds  of  two  hundred  Arabs,  men*  women,  and  children, 
arrived  from  aN  sides  to  contemplate,  and  insult  at  their  ease^  their  faUen 
enemy. 

WUkt  Ais  drama,  as  ^  Kon-ldller  jua^  encmrh  designaites  it,  was 
being  enacted,  it  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  old  shaikh,  Tayib,  Ibat 
the  veteran  with  the  big  head  had  made  free  with  'another  of  his  oxen. 
Between  the  time  of  the  fall  <^  hia  acm  on  tbe  Wad  Sharf  and  the  13th 
of  Augiiflt  fi>Uowb|^  a  aagb  iahobitaBt  of  Mahnnay  Lakdar  hj  aaiM^ 
wee  derived  by  this  frrocicwfl  beast  of  prey  ef  bo  lees  iiiaii  leiiyiife 
aheap,  amMs^  and  tweutyHEooe  head  ef  cattle: 


At  his  earnest  request  (M.  Jules  Gerard  relates)  I  arrived  at  his  tent  on  the 
evening  of  the  IdUi  of  August;  I  passed  several  nights  in  exploring  the 
neiAhbourbood  without  finding  the  anunal.  The  evening  of  the  2dth,  Lakdar 
said  to  me :  "  The  blaek  buU  is  missing  from  the  herd,  therefore  the  lioo  kae 
come  back.  To-morrow  morning  I  shall  go  and  seek  ibr  bis  remains,  and  if  I 
find  them  bad  luck  to  him.'' 

Next  morning,  scarcely  was  the  sun  up  before  Lakdar  had  returned. 

When  he  woke  me  up,  I  found  him  doubled  up  near  me  and  motionless 
Hiaiiace  was  beaming  his  humus  damp  with  dew ;  his  dogp,  couched  at  his 
feet,  were  covered  with  mud,  for  the  night  had  been  sUMrmy. 

''  Good  morning,  broUier,''  he  said  to  me,  "  I  have  found  him  ;  come.'* 

Without  asking  him  a  single  question,  I  took  my  rifle  and  followed  him* 

Afler  h&ving  traversed  a  great  wood  of  wild  olives,  we  descended  into  .a 
ravine,  where  tumbled-down  rocks  and  a  dense  overgrowth  rendered  further 
piMress  extremely  difficult. 

When  we  had  arrived  at  the  very  worst  part  we  found  ourselves  in  presence 
of  thedefiinctbulL 

The  breast  and  thighs  had  been  devoured,  the  remainder  was  untouched, 
and  the  lion  had  turned  the  bull  so  that  the  parts  on  which  he  was  feeding 
should  lie  undermost.    I  said  to  Lakdar : 

**  firing  me  a  cake  and  some  water  immediately,  and  let  no  one  come  near 
here  till  tMnonpw  moamngP 
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'  After  he  bad  broaght  me  mj  dinner,  I  took  up  my  station  at  (be  loot  oC a 
wild  oliYe-tree  about  three  paces  distant  from  the  bull 

I  cat  off  a  few  branches  in  order  to  cover  myself  from  bebiad*  and  I  waited* 

I  waited  for  a  long  time. 

At  about  eight  oxiock,  the  dim  rays  of  the  new  moon  which  wiis  sinkiog 
below  Che  horizon  no  longer  lit  up  the  corner  in  which  I  by  secreted  but  veiy 
feebly. 

Leaning  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  only  able  to  distinguish  sucb,4j^ 
jects  as  were  close  to  me,  I  contented  myself  with  listening. 

A  branch  cracked  at  a  distance  ;  I  got  up  and  assumed  a  commodious  offea- 
sive  position  ;  my  elbow  lay  upon  my  Uh  KneCi  my  rifle  stuck  to  my  shoulder, 
m^  finger  was  on  the  trigger,  I  listened  a  moment  but  witliout  hearing  any- 
thing more. 

At  last  a  stifled  roar  broke  forth  within  thirty  paces  of  me,  and  then  came 
nearer ;  it  was  succeeded  by  a  kind  of  low  guttural  sound,  which,  with  the 
lion,  is  a  sign  of  hunger. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  animal  made  no  more  noise,  and  I  could  not 
make  out  where  he  was  till  I  saw  his  monstrous  head  leaning  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  bull. 

He  was  beginning  to  lick  it,  having  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  all  the  time,  when 
an  ingot  of  iron  struck  him  an  inch  from  his  left  eye. 

He  roared,  rose  up  upon  his  hind  legs,  and  received  another  ingot,  wbidi 
tumbled  him  over  on  the  spot.  Struck  by  this  second  shot  in  the  very  centra 
of  his  chest,  lie  was  stretched  on  his  back  by  the  blow,  and  worked  his  enormous 
paws  in  the  air. 

Afler  having  reloaded,  I  went  up  to  the  lion,  and  thinking  that  he  was  al- 
most dead,  I  struck  with  my  dagger  at  hir  heart ;  but  by  an  involuntary  move- 
ment he  warded  off  the  blow,  and  the  blade  broke  upon  his  fore-arm. 

I  jumped  back,  and  as  he  was  lifting  up  his  enormous  head,  I  administered 
to  him  two  more  ingots,  which  finished  him  off. 

And  thus  perished  ^he  "  lord  with  the  great  head.'* 

It  18  absurd  to  try  and  shoot  lions  when  it  is  perfectly  dark — %  little 
moonlight  is  absolutely  necessary.  Our  lion-killer,  aocustomed  as  he 
was  to  be  out  in  the  ds^kest  nights,  acknowledges  that  such  a  prooeed- 
ing  is  very  foolish,  and  that  it  nearly  cost  him  his  life — indeed,  he  was 
not  a  little  glad  to  escape  safe  and  whole  from  the  first  lenoounter  that 
he  had  on  a  dark  night  : 

It  was  in  the  month  of  February,  1845.  I  had  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
a  few  months  previously  a  capital  rifle  from  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Aumale. 
•  I  had  then  only  killed  two  lions,  and  felt  very  anxious  to  kill  a  third  with  this 
weapon,  since  made  illustrious  by  thirteen  victories,  but  which  is  even  now  less 
dear  to  me  because  it  has  been  my  companion  and  my  safety  for  three  hundred 
nights,  than  because  it  was  given  to  me  by  the  prince. 

A  fever  which  I  had  caught  during  my  first  excursions  had  prevented  me 
entering  upon  a  new  campaign.  Hoping  that  the  sea  air  would  benefit  me,  I 
went  to  Bone  at  the  end  of  February. 

But  having  received  intelligence  that  a  great  old  lion  was  committing  ravages 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp  of  Drayan,  I  sent  to  Ghelma  for  my  arms« 
and  left  Bone  the  26th  of  February. 

The  27th,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  arrived  at  the  duar  of  the  U'liit 
Bu  Azizi,  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  haunt  of  my  beast,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  men  of  the  tribe,  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  Jibal  Krun<* 
flga  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

I  learnt,  on  arriving,  that  every  evening,  at  sunset,  the  lion  roared  on  leaving 
his  den,  and  that  at  night  he  came  down  into  the  plain  still  roaring. 

It  appeared  impossible  that  I  should  not  meet  him,  so  I  loaded  both  my  guns 
as  hastily  as  I  could^  nor  indeed  scarcely  had  I  concluded  the  operation,  to 
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which  the  greatest  attention  must  always  be  paid,  than  I  heard  the  lion  roar- 
ittf  in*  Ihe  monntain. 

My  host  offered  to  accompany  me  to  the  ford  which  the  lion  would  pass  on 
leaving  thetDOtmtain  ;  so  I  gave  him  my  other  gun  to  carry,  and  we  started. 

It  was  so  dark  that  we  could  not  see  two  paces  before  us«  After  having 
waited  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  through  cover,  we  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
a  rivulet  which  flowed  from  the  Jibal  Krun-aga. 

My  guide,  exceedingly  disturbed  by  the  roaring  which  kept  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  said  t  "  The  ford  is  there." 

I  endeavoured  to  examine  the  position,  but  everything  around  me  was  en- 
veloped in  utter  darkness  ;  1  could  not  even  see  my  Arab,  who  touched  me. 

Not  being  able  to  distin^iish  anything  with  my  eyes,  I  began  to  descend 
to  the  rivulet,  in  order  to  discover  by  feeling  with  the  hand  if  there  were  any 
remains  of  animals.  It  was  a  narrow  pent-up  ford,  the  approaches  to  which 
were  difficult  and  abrupt. 

Having  selected  a  stone  which  would  serve  as  a  seat,  right  over  the  waters 
of  the  rivulet  and  a  little  above  the  ford,  I  dismissed  my  guide,  much  to  his 
satisfaction. 

Whilst  I  had  been  reconnoitring  the  locality  he  kept  saying:  "  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  duar ;  the  night  is  too  dark ;  we  will  seek  the  lion  to-morrow  by 
daylighL" 

Not  daring  to  return  to  the  duar  alone,  be  hid  himself  in  a  mass  of  lentiscs 
about  fifty  paces  away  from  Uie  ford.  After  having  ordered  him  not  to  move, 
come  what  might,  I  took  up  my  position  on  the  stone. 

The  lion  bad  never  ceased  roaring,  and  was  coming  gradually  nearer  and 
nearer. 

Having  closed  my  eyes  for  a  few  minutes,  I  succeeded,  on  opening  them,  in 
making  out  a  vertical  bank  at  my  feet,  cut  out  no  doubt  when  the  waters 
were  swollen,  for  the  rivulet  now  flowed  at  a  depth  of  some  feet  below:  the 
ford  was  to  my  left,  a  little  more  than  a  gun's  length :  I  arranged  my  plan 
accordingly. 

If  I  could  make  out  the  lion  in  the  rivulet  I  would  fire  at  him  there,  the 
bank  being  in  my  favour,  if  I  was  lucky  enough  to  wound  him  seriously. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  when  a  loud  roar  burst  forth  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  rivulet.  I  cocked  my  gun  and  my  elbow  on  my  knee,  the  butt  on 
ray  shoulder,  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  water,  which  I  caught  sight  of  at  times : 
I  waited. 

Time  bei^  to  appear  long,  when,  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  rivulet, 
and  immediately  in  front  of  me,  there  came  a  deep  sigh,  with  a  guttural  sound 
like  the  rattling  in  the  throat  of  a  man  in  the  agony  of  death. 

I  raised  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  this  ominous  sound,  and  I  perceived 
the  eyes  of  the  lion  fixed  upon  me  like  two  burning  coals.  The  nxidity  of 
the  look,  which  cast  a  wan  light  that  lit  up  nothing  around,  not  even  the 
head  to  which  it  was  attached,  caused  all  the  blood  that  was  in  my  veins  to 
legurgitate  to  my  heart. 

Only  one  minute  ago  I  was  shivering  with  cold,  now  the  perspiration  rolled 
down  my  forehead. 

Whoever  has  not  seen  an  adult  lion  in  a  wild  state,  living  or  dead,  may 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  struggle,  body  to  body,  with  a  lion.  He  who 
has  seen  one  knows  that  a  man  struggling  with  a  lion  is  a  mouse  in  the  claws 
of  a  cat. 

I  have  said  that  I  had  already  killed  two  lions ;  the  smallest  weighed  five 
hundred  pounds.  He  had,  with  one  stroke  of  his  enormous  paw,  brought  a 
horse  at  full  speed  to  a  stand-still.  Horse  and  rider  had  remained  upon 
the  spot. 

From  that  time  I  was  sufficiently  aware  of  their  resources  to  know  what  I 
had  to  do.  I  no  longer,  for  example,  looked  to  my  dagger  as  a  means  of 
safety. 


.  Bot  what  I  said  to  w]«eUr->aad  I  sopoiit  U  noir»--4ii  a  caie  when  one  or 
two  balls  did  not  succeed  in  killing  a  lion  (a  great  possibilitj))  when  he  shoulif 
bound  upon  m%  if  I  coidd  resist  the  shock,  I  would  sake  him  swallow  my 
ffttB  up  to  the  stock ;  and  theo»  if  his  powerfiil  cbiws  hare  ttsitber  torn  Bor 
haroooned  me,  I  would  work  awav  with  my  dagger  at  his  e^yes  or  lieart,  ac- 
oordiag  as  I  sk^«kl  be  placed  with  e^gard  to  the  animal  and  ^e  aauount  of 
freedom  of  action  which  I  still  poBSflssed. 

If  I  fell  with  the  shock  of  the  bound  (which  is  more  than  probable),  so  long 
as  I  had  both  hands  free,  my  left  should  sench  the  region  of  the  hearty  and 
my  right  should  strike  the  blow. 

If  next  morning  two  bodies  are  ibmnd  mutually  embtacinff  one  anotliei^ 
mine^  at  all  events^  will  not  have  left  the  field  of  battle*  and  that  of  the  hon 
will  not  be  iiur  ofi;*-the  digger  will  haie  told  the  rest. 

I  had  jam  dmwn  my  dagger  fimn  its  scafafaardf  and  stuck  it  in  the  eartb 
within  reach  of  my  hand,  when  the  lion's  eyes  began  to  lower  towards  the 
rivnkt. 

I  bade  good-bj  to  thoae  I  loicd  best,  and  ha?tiig  pramiaed  them  to  die  well, 
when  my  finger  sought  for  the  trigger  I  was  less  agitated  than  the  lion  that 
was  taking  to  the  water. 

I  heard  his  fimt  step  in  the  rivulet,  which  flowed  past  rapidly  and  noisil]i; 
and  then  nothing  more.  Had  he  stopped?  Was  he  walking  towards  me? 
That  IB  what  I  asked  myaelf  as  I  sooght  to  peocCiate  with  niv  eyes  the  dark 
veil  that  wnpit  everything  aroond  me,  when  I  thought  I  heard  close  to  mc^  to 
the  left,  the  sound  of  bis  footfall  in  the  miuL 

He  was  indeed  out  o£  Ae  rivulet,  and  waa  qnietly  ascending  the  slope 
towards  the  ford,  when  the  movement  I  made  induced  him  to  stop  short,  oe 
was  only  four  or  five  naees  loom  me,  and  coidd  leaefa  me  with  a  single  bound. 

It  is  uBelem  to  seek  the  sight  of  a  rtfte  when  one  cannotsee  the  bancL  I 
ircd  as  I  best  could,  my  head  up  and  my  ejres  open,  and,  by  the  momentary 
flash,  I  made  oat  an  enonnous  mas%  haiiy,  but  without;  fotm.  A  terrific  roar 
foUowed  ;  the  lion  was  mortally  wounded. 

To  the  fiet  burst  of  grief  suceoeded  dulL  tfarentening  moan&  I  heard 
the  animal  struggling  in  the  mud  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulet,  and  then  he 
grew  quieL 

Thinkinff  he  was  dead,  or  at  all  evenm  incapable  of  getting  out  of  the  hole 
he  was  10, 1  returned  to  the  dnar  with  my  guide,  wlw  having  heard  all  thai  had 
passed,  was  persuaded  that  the  lion  was  ours. 

I  need  not  si^  that  I  did  not  sleep  that  n^t.  At  the  first  break  of  day  we 
arrived  at  the  ford ;  no  Hon  was  to  be  seen.  Wefbund,  in  the  midst  of  a  pool 
of  blood,  of  which  the  aninml  had  lost  a  larec  qaantity.  &  booe  as  big  as  a 
finger,  which  led  me  to  suppose  he  had  a  shoulder  broken. 

A  great  root  had  been  cut  in  two  by  the  lion's  jaws  firam  the  side  of  the 
embankment,  about  two  feet  from  where  I  stood.  The  agony  that  he  must 
have  felt  by  the  tumble  experienced  from  this  mishap  was  the  cause,  no  doubt| 
of  the  moans  I  had  heard,  and  had  prevented  him  renewing  bis  attack.  It  was 
in  vain  that  we  followed  the  traces  of  his  hkiod ;  he  had  kept  along  the  bed  of 
the  rivulet,  and  they  were  soon  lost. 

The  next  day  the  Arabs  of  the  country,  who  had  many  losses  to  lay  to  the 
account  of  the  lion,  and  who  were  persuaded  that  he  was  mortally  wounded^ 
came  and  ofiered  to  help  in  the  search. 

There  were  sixty  of  us— some  on  foot,  others  on  horseback ;  after  some 
honis  of  ineflactual  search^  I  returned  to  the  duar»  and  waa  preparing  to  take 
my  departure,  when  i  heard  several  shots  fired,  foHowed  fay  loud  hurrahs  iifc  the 
dncction  of  Um  mountain. 

I  started  off  as  fast  as  my  steed  would  carry  me,  and  was  soon  satisfied  that 
my  hopes  would  not  be  disappointed  this  tune.  The  Araba  were  flying  in 
every  direction^  and  crying  out  like  madmen. 

Some  had  placed  the  rivulet  between  them  and  the  lion ;  others  bolder,  be* 
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cause  they  were  on  horseback,  having  seen  him  drag  himself  with  difficulty 
towards  the  mountain,  which  he  endeavoured  to  climb  up,  had  got  together, 
to  the  number  of  ten,  "to  finish  him  off,''  as  they  said.  The  shaikh  led 
them  on. 

I  had  just  passed  the  rivulet,  and  was  going  to  get  down  off  my  horse,  when 
I  saw  the  horsemen,  the  shaikh  at  the  head  of  them,  turn  round  and  make  off 
as  fast  as  ever  they  could  tear. 

The  lion,  with  only  three  legs,  bounded  over  tlie  rocks  and  lentiscs*  with 
greater  agility  than  they  did,  roaring  all  the  time  so  lustily  as  to  terrify 
the  horses  to  tlut  degree  that  their  riders  had  no  longer  any  control  over 
them. 

The  horses  continued  to  gallop,  but  the  lion  had  stopped  in  a  glade,  looking 
after  the  runaways  with  a  proud,  threatening  aspect.  And  truly  magnificent 
he  was,  with  his  open  mouth,  casting  looks  of  defiance  and  death  upon  all 
around. '  How  stern  he  looked  with  his  black  mane  bristling  up,  and  his  tail 
striking  his  sides  with  passion. 

From  the  place  where  I  stood  to  where  he  was  there  might  be  about  three 
hundred  paces.  I  got  down  and  called  to  one  of  the  Arabs  to  take  my  horse. 
Several  ran  up,  and  I  was  obliged,  not  to  be  put  back  on  my  horse,  or  dragged 
away,  to  leave  the  bumus  by  which  they  held  me  in  their  hands.  Some  endea- 
voured to  follow  me,  to  dissuade  me ;  but  as  I  quickened  my  pace  to  get  near 
the  lion,  their  number  kept  diminishing. 

One  only  remained  :  it  was  my  guide  of  the  first  night ;  he  said  to  me  :  '*  I 
received  you  in  my  tent ;  I  am  answerable  for  you  before  God  and  before 
men ;  I  will  die  with  you." 

The  lion  had  left  the^lade  to  bury  himself  in  a  deep  covert  a  few  paces  dis- 
tant. Walking  with  great  precaution,  always  ready  to  fire.  I  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  make  out  his  seat  amid  rocks  and  shrubbery.  I  had  just  been  poking 
my  gun  into  a  particularly  dense  mass  of  foliage,  when  my  guide,  who  had 
remained  without,  said : 

"  Death  won*t  have  you ;  you  passed  the  lion  so  close  as  to  touch  it ;  if  your 
eyes  had  met  his  you  were  a  dead  man  before  you  could  have  fired." 

For  all  answer,  I  told  him  to  throw  stones  into  the  cover ;  at  the  very  first 
that  fell  alentisc  opened,  and  the  lion,  having  looked  first  to  tlie  right  and  then 
to  the  left,  sprung  at  me. 

He  was  ten  paces  off,  his  tail  up,  and  his  mane  hanging  down  to  his  eyes, 
whilst  his  outstretched  neck  and  broken  leg,  that  trailed  behind  with  the  claws 
turned  upside  down,  gave  him  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  dog  setting  at 
game. 

As  soon  as  he  appeared  I  sat  down,  pushing  the  Arab  behind  me,  as  he  kept 
annoying  me  by  exclamations  of  "Fire!  fire!— fire  then !"  wliich  he  mixed 
with  his  prayers. 

I  had  scarcely  shouldered  my  rifle,  when  the  lion  got  a  little  spring  of  four 
or  five  paces  nearer,  and  he  was  about  to  try  another,  when,  struck  an  inch 
above  the  eye,  he  tumbled  over. 

My  Arab  was  already  returning  thanks  to  God,  when  the  lion  turned  him- 
self over,  got  up  upon  his  seat,  and  then  rose  upon  his  hind  legs  like  a 
horse  rearing. 

Another  ^1  was  sent  this  time  right  home  to  its  heart,  and  he  fell  over, 
dead. 

Upon  examining  this  lion  aflter  deaths  M.  Jules  Gerard  found  that  the 
aeoond  ball  had  Battened  itself  on  the  frontal  bone  without  fracturing  it 
in  the  slightest  degree.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  he  adopted 
bom  that  time  forward  ingots  of  iron  instead  of  leaden  balls. 

*  The  tree  so  often  alluded  to  is  the  Pistachio  Untiacua^  lentisc,  or  sticky 
pistacbia;  one  species  of  which,  P.  terebinthus,  produces  turpentine-^thls  the  gum 
mastick. 
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A  SOLDIER'S  CAREEIU 


1 1K>  not  know  whether  the  following  sketch  wiD  prove  of  mnch  interMt 
to  the  general  reader,  since  it  refers  to  time  and  events  that  are  past :  to 
that  war  of  ours  with  the  Sikhs  in  India,  now  happily  over.  To  those, 
however,  who^  had  relatives  in  (hat  war,  and  lost  them,  it  wiH  be 
welcome,  for  Uie  incidents  related  in  it  are  authentic^  though  they  savoor 
strongly  of  romance. 

In  the  year  1833,  a  handsome  young  lad  of  seventeen,  whom  it  wX 
not  do  to  call  here  hy  his  real  name,  went  out  to  India  as  a  cadet.  It  is 
his  career — and  it  was  but  a  short  one — that  I  wish  to  tell  you  of.  He 
was  a  high-spirited,  noble  boy,  but  wild,  thoughtless,  and  everlastingly  in 
serapes ;  and  had  caused  his  guardians  no  end  of  trouble  and  expense. 
But  they  could  not  help  admiring  the  lad  with  all  his  imults ;  and  his 
mother,  though  she  would  call  him  her  unlucky  boy,  called  htm  likewise 
her  darling  Harry.  Harry  was  his  Christian  name  :  there's  no  necessity 
to  change  that :  and  for  the  rest  let  us  say  Harry  Lynn.  He  was  the 
younger  of  two  sons ;  his  father  was  a  substantial  country  squire ;  and 
a  profitable  living,  in  the  gift  of  the  fiunily)  was  destined  for  nim.  So, 
by  way  of  preparation,  the  child,  at  nine  years  old,  was  sent  to  I>r. 
Bringemon's  fast  academy  in  London,  where  he  picked  up  notioaa  qiHte 
at  variance  with  those  of  his  sober  father  and  mother.  At  twelve  years 
old,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  soldier^s  coat,  and  told  his  sisters 
privately,  that  they  should  never  make  a  parson  of  Atm.  At  fourteen, 
ere  the  mourning  he  wore  for  his  father  was  soiled,  he  wrote  word  home 
that  he  would  be  a  captain  in  India.  He  was  sent  for  to  the  Hall.  His 
mother  cried,  his  guardians  talked  of  a  birdi-rod,  but  Master  Hany  held 
to  his  own  will.  He  lavished  love  upon  his  mother,  but  he  laughingly 
defied  his  guardians ;  and  the  upshot  of  the  business  was,  that  Henry 
Lynn  was  posted  as  a  gentleman-cadet,  and  at  seventeen  set  sail  for 
India. 

It  would  seem  that  he  liked  the  life  he  found  there,  for,  some  five  or 
six  years  afterwards,  when,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  succeeded  to  the 
family  estate,  and  it  was  supposed  he  would  sell  out  and  go  home  to  enjoy 
it,  he  made  no  change  at  all ;  save  paying  off  his  delis,  and  huinoblng 
hiA  into  fresh  expense,  which  be  had  ftwen  quite  ready  ix>  do  befoe.  Few 
men  were  so  universally  liked  as  Harry  Lynn.  Impetuous,  open-hearted, 
generous,  and  handsome  as  he  had  been  in  boyhood,  so  he  remained  in 
manhood. 

Now  do  you  know  much  about  that  race  of  meiif  oaVed  the  SiUis  ? 
Few  do ;  save  that  they  are  people  inhabiting  enHain  tncts  of  knd  in 
India.  Nobody  had  ever  heard  of  them  till  about  two  hundred  yean 
ago,  when  they  came  to  light  as  natives  of  Hindostan ;  a  peaceful,  sith* 
missive  race  of  men,  inoffensive  as  are  our  Quakers.  Their  reKgion  w«s 
a  mixture  of  Mahometanism  and  Hindooism,  neinier  entirely  one  nor  tibe 
other,  which  brought  down  upon  them  persecutions  from  the  bigoti  of ' 
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boCk  ereeds ;  and,  towaids  tbe  terminatiOD  of  the  empire  of  Dribi,  dieie 
peneentions  became  «\  ezoenve,  that  the  Sikhs  we?e  oompelled  to  riae  in 
arma  agunat  their  oppreannk  It  takes  hot  Iitlile,  when  onoe  the  train  ii 
laid,  to  change  a  peaceful  race  of  men  to  one  of  crueltj :  and  the  Sikhs 
were  goaded  to  become  such.  They  estaMiihed  eertain  ohiefitaincies 
amongst  themsdves,  eaOed  JMBssnls,  and,  with  time,  rose  to  gmatness. 
Some  took  possession  of  that  portion  of  India  which,  being  watered  bj 
the  five  branches  oi  the  Indus,  is  called  the  Posjab,  or  land  of  ^ye 
waters;  whilst  otbem  settled  themsdves  on  the  opposite^  or  eastern,  side 
oftheSutlej. 

It  IB  more  than  half  a  centiuy  now,  that  the  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Sutlej,  were  first  governed  by  Runjeet  Singh.  A 
man  of  great  ability,  who  established  his  kingdom,  called  by  the  name  of 
jIb  capital,  Lahore^  on  a  sue  foandation.  But  power  begets  the  love  of 
power,  and  Runjeet  Singh  cast  his  eye  to  the  Sikhs  on  the  east  of  the 
Sntlej,  and  thought  be  should  like  to  govern  them.  His  hopes  were 
fruitless,  for  diey  bad  been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
gofemment,  and  the  chances  of  a  war  with  that  formidable  power, 
Runjeet  Singh  knew  better  than  to  hasard.  On  the  oontrmry,  he  enterad 
into  a  treaty  wi  A  the  British  anthoritiei^  which  proved  of  advantage  to 
both  parties.  Years  wore  on,  and  the  kingdom  of  Lahote  inertaesd  in  iaa* 
pcrtanee.  On  tiie  termination  of  the  continental  wars,  when  Napoleon  was 
sent  to  St.  Hdena,  numerous  Eluropean  soldiers,  men  and  officers,  passed 
over  to  India,  and  enlisted  into  the  service  of  Runjeet  Singh.  Under  the 
eacample  and  training  e£  these  brave  men,  the  army  of  Runjeet  Singh  be- 
csne  almost  equal  to  our  own.  It  csnied  its  cenqiiests  into  A%han]stan, 
and  amongst  other  provinces  thatfdi  befi>ce  its  prowess  was  the  beaotifiil 
Vaie  of  Cashmere,  so  celebrated  in  sour.  But  Runjeet  Singh  died  in  the 
omme  of  time,  and,  with  his  death,  all  tae  jealousies  and  ill-feeling  of  the 
Sikhs  towards  the  British,  which  he  had  kept  under,  broke  out  with  irre- 
ristible  bitterness,  and  there  was  little  peace  in  the  Punjab  afterwasds; 
Not  that  the  animosities,  and  petty  warn  of  this  period,  are  going  to  be 
described  hare. 

In  the  same  year  that  Harry  Lynn  obtained  his  captaincy  he  went 
eipkring  about  the  eountry.  Amongst  other  places  that  he  visited  was 
Lahore,  and  when  he  left^  it  he  performed  an  exploit  that  officeis  ha¥^ 
borne  the  character  for  bemg  ready  at,  frmn  a  captain,  bold,  of  Halifax 
and  ghostly  memoij,  down  to  those  of  oar  own  times.  He  **  ran  away 
with  a  nuud,  who — did  net  hang  herseli^  but  flew  with  him  to  his 
quarters  at  Cakutta. 

She  was  one  of  the  loveliest  creatwes  possible  to  be  ima^fined :  as  many 
living  in  Calcutta  could  tell  yon  now:  but  that  was  no  justification  tor 
the  conduet  of  Captain  Lynn.  Her  mother,  a  Sikh,  had  married  ene  of 
those  European  officers  who  had  jomeA  Runjeet  Gogh's  army,  a  haad- 
soaae  Frenounan,  and  t&is  child,  Agee,  their  only  one^  was  strikingly  like 
hen  father,  so  that  hir  beauty  was  of  the  European,  not  Asiatk^  east. 
The  Frsoohman  died  when  she  was  an  infant,  and  her  mother  married 
again,  a  Sikh.  All  trace,  nearly  all  reflsembianee,  oi  the  kdy's  early 
alManee  was  lost,  and  A«ee  was  brought  mp  in  the  customs,  habits,  and 
reli^n  of  her  motberlT  land.  During  the  visit  of  Captain  Lynn  at 
'  laSan,  be^beeame  aei|aaiated  with  her,  a  lonely  gid  just  bbsKmniig  mto 
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womaohood;  a  powerfbl  attachment  sprung  i^  betireto  Ib^io,  tod  tiM 
lesult  wa$ — as  I  have  told  yon  above.  Snch  was.  the  history  of  the  gM^ 
and  the  particulars  of  the  afiair,  as  they  became  known,  bit  by  lAt,  »to 
Captain  Lynn's  circle  of  friends  at  Calcutta. 

He  enshrined  her  in  a  seclnded  home  at  Calcotta;  he  garroonded  her 
with  all  sorts  of  expensive  luxuries;  he  lavished  every  proof  of  affection 
upon  her,  save  one — marriage.  And  that  she  could  not  now  expeet :  fot 
recollect,  young  la^es,  that  if  once  your  steps  take  you  but  a  single  iaek 
out  of  the  beaten  track,  you  never  get  the  ring  upon  your  finger  as  a 
sequel.  * 

11. 

We  must  now  go  on  to  the  autumn  of  1845.  In  her  Calcutta  home^ 
in  a  luxurious  apartment  of  it,  richly  furnished  with  articles  peculiar  to  aft 
Eastern  life,  sat  this  young  girl  we  have  been  speaking  of,  Agee.  ^le 
was  in  evening  dress,  enhancing,  if  that  were  possible,  her  surpaaning 
beauty.  Her  robe  was  of  muslin,  spangled  with  silver,  rilver  ornaments 
were  on  her  neck  and  arms,  and  were  interlaced  with  her  dark  hair.  To 
look  at  her,  so  young  and  lovely,  none  would  suppose  but  she  held  a  poei*- 
tion  in  society  and  was  fitted  to  adorn  it ;  for  a  nameless  grace  pervaded 
her  presence,  and  a  sweet,  modest  refinement  shone  forth  in  her  every 
look  and  action.  Poor  girl !  do  not  judge  her  more  harshly  than  you 
can  help,  for  hers  was  an  unhappy  fate.  Calcutta  railed  at  her  enot^, 
without  your  doing  so,  especially  those  ladies  in  it  who  had .  sisters*  to 
marry,  and  who  would  have  given  their  heads  to  have  got  Harry  Lynn. 
None  thought  of  compassion;  it  was  all  censure;  but  she  merited 'quite 
as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  for  she  was  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning ;  and,  rely  upon  it,  that  a  life,  such  as  she  was  leading,  brin^ 
with  it  its  own  punishment  She  had  not  understood  these  matters  tvhen 
she  left  Lahore,  poor  maiden :  she  understood  them  too  well  now.  Per- 
haps some  such  consciousness  as  this  was  present  to  her  on  this  eveniii^, 
for  her  pale  features  wore  a  look  of  pain,  and  tears  gathered  frequently  in 
her  eyes.  The  room  was  redolent  of  a  sweet  periiime,  emitted  fren 
burning  pastiles :  it  was  open  to  the  terrace,  and  the  breezy  fans  inter- 
vening kept  up  a  delightful  motion.  Outside,  stretched  at  his  ease  on  a 
large  bench,  his  heels  higher  than  his  head,  and  lazily  blowing  clouds  inlo 
the  air  from  his  cigar,  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  all  Calcutta, 
and  in  manners  one  of  the  most  prepossessing — ^and  the  two  don't  alwaiys 
go  together.  You  guess  of  course  that  it  was  Harry  Lynn.  He  was 
^uite  as  deep  in  thought  as  Agee  inside,  and  it  may  be  that  his  reflec- 
tions, like  hers,  were  not  agreeable,  for  a  contraction,  as  of  perplexity  or 
anger,  sat  on  his  otherwise  open  brow.  You  may  read  them  if  you  like, 
just  in  the  disjointed  hiterludes  that  he  thought  them. 

**  I  was  a  fool— that's  what  I  was !  I  might  have  had  die  thing  over 
at  once  there,  and  have  done  with  it,  not  have  brought  her  awtty  with 
me,  and  saddled  myself  like  this  for  years.  How  the  deuoe  i^s  t6  be 
broken  through  now,  I  oan't  see.  By  Jove!  I  shall  be  worn  to  a  skeleton 
with  all  this  plotting  and  perplexity.  I  get  no  sleep  at  night  for  worry- 
ing over  it 

'^  My  mother  writes  me  that  it's  time  I  married;  and  thinks  me  <cn  on- 
erateful  dog  never  to  have  run  over  to  Engbind.     Ungratefnl!    no, 
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VKbi  'Dpt  .that,  dearest  nother:  thoc^gfatlessness  was  born  with  me, 
aad  wftil'  DQver  leave  me.  It  is  time  I  married:  in  a  year  I  sLall 
eeunt  thirty  summeiB,  and  a  fellow  gets  confirmed  in  bachelor  habits 
after  that.  I  wish  I  could  marry.  Maria  Grame  is  the  dearest 
and  loveliest  girl  I  have-  ener  known,  but  it's  of  no  use  telling  the  old 
Qolaod  I  think  so,  till  Agee's  got  rid  of.  Maria  knows  nothing  about 
her,  that's  cleari  for  she's  too  correct  a  girl  to  have  listened  to  my  love- 
aubkiog  if  she  did.  We  might  be  married  here;  I  would  get  leave  of 
absence  and  take  her  to  England ;  my  dear  mother's  old  heart  would  be 
delighted ;  and  Maria — but  where's  the  use  of  planning  if  one  can't  exe- 
cute? Whats  to  he  done  toiih  Ageef  I  can*t  turn  her  over  as  one 
does  an  opera-dancer.  If  I  could  see  any  way  I  should  not  care  to  drop 
a  few  thoasands — but  there's  none  to  be  seen.  She  would  rebel  at  the 
first  hint  of  parting,  and  as  to  force  and  stratagem — awkward  both  ;•  and 
the  end  not  gained  perhaps.  The  worst  is  she's  so  innocent  and  unsuspi- 
esous,  so  different  mm  this  sort  of  thing  in  general,  that  there's  no 
knowing  how  to  deal  with  her.  This  all  comes  of  my  own  folly.  Devil 
take  the  cigar!  it's  gone  out     I  won't  light  it  agam." 

■  Rimng,  and  throwing  his  cigar  away,  Hany  Lynn  stepped  into  the 
Doom,  and  spoke ;  his  tone  betraying  somewhat  of  the  irritadon  of  his 
thoughts. 

^<  Agee!  how  fond  you  are  of  those  pastiles !  The  smell  of  them  is 
qmte  oMrpowering." 

*^  I  will  not  light  any  more;  these  are  nearly  out,"  she  answered  in  vexy 
^Qod  English,  for  she  bad  been  an  apt  scholar  under  his  tuition. 

*^  Oh  light  as  many  as  yon  please,  he  returned,  in  a  kinder  and  more 
CAselesa  tone.     <'  I  am  going  to  dress." 

«  To  drees?"  she  exclaimed. 

"There's  a  party  at  Colonel  Grame's  to*njght.  I  promised  to  be 
thire." 

She  leaned  back  ion  the  ottoman,  her  whole  attitude  bespeaking  disap- 
pointment, if  not  despair. 

*'  How  many  nights — weeks— months — ^have  you  thus  spoken:  leaving 
Be  to  thiB  home-solitude !  to  my  dreary  thoughts  !'* 

"  Now,  Agee,  don't  be  unreasonable,"  he  remonstrated.  "  I  am  sure 
you,  of  all,  cannot  complain  of  neglect.  But  society  has  also  claims 
on  me." 

'^  It  had  the  same  claims  when  I  was  first  here,"  she  answered,  moum- 
fnlly,  ''and  you  did  not  leave  me  then." 

He  soothed  her,  bat  he  evaded  a  direct  answer,  and  strode  out  of  the 
room.  His  conduct  towards  her  was  never  otherwise  than  affectionate, 
though  he  had  tired  of  her;  as  it  is  the  nature  of  man,  in  these  con- 
nexions^ to  tiro.  When  he  returned  to  it,  he  was  in  full  dress,  and,  wish- 
ing her  good  night,  left  for  Colonel  Grame's,  gaJdy  whistling  some  bars 
fron  the  last  new  opera  that  had  found  its  way  from  our  shores  to 
Calcutta. 

Agee  sat  on  where  she  was.  Musical  instruments,  on  which  she  was 
a  finished  performer,  were  at  hand,  books  lay  on  the  tables,  but  she 
neglected  all,  and  never  moved  from  her  attitude  of  despair.  Late  in  the 
evening,  a  middle-aged  woman^  dressed  iir  a  fashion  peculiar  to  Lahoze, 
glided  in. 

'*  Ever  thus,  lady,"  she  sud,  in  their  native  language,  "  ever  cast  down. 
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TmatTODldbebetlartndl^pMrm  your  am  kdl  tiwD  bm :  Md  4ie 
iina  has  mow  oome  wkan  job  moik  ntora  to  ik" 

The  ladv  looked  up  willi  a  dcopudng  oobnry  fiw  tko  weidi  van 
peremptofily  spoken. 

«  Ltttenr  eried  the  woomb,  eemertly,  at  At  bent  to  her  nmtnn. 
**ThaB  bosom  pillowed  yoor  hetA  in  its  infancj;  yon  were  the  aohwe  oC 
this  poor  heart  in  jovr  ehildhood,  and  when  ymi  left  U8»  I  thought  it 
wodd  hare  broken.  Yoor  nKvlher  died ;  and  I,  who  felt  more  to  you 
tiian  mother,  set  out  to  seek  you.  Far,  hx  I  tn^elled;  through  hunger, 
and  thint,  and  heat,  and  wearmess;  along  plains  of  sand,  over  deserts, 
through  iiTers,  across  mountains;  with  no  guide  to  direoi  me,  sa«e 
insect — the  same  instinct  that  will  take  a  bird  to  its  nest;  and  when  I 
was  well-nigh  wearied  out  of  li£ii,  I  feond  yoo.  What  motive  had  I, 
tfunk  you,  except  love  f* 

^  Ibyah!''  cned  the  young  lady,  roosuig  herself,  "  I  know  your  love 
for  me.  I  know  you  have  been  to  me  all  tiiat  a  moliier  can  be— -mooa 
Ihan  mine  was ;  that  yon  have  remained  here  in  this  strange  land,  away 


trom  ties  and  Kmarea,  tor  my  sake,     i  know  ail  cms. 

^  Then,  veflsembering  it,  dear  lady,  you  may  be  sure  I  would  be  silent 
for  ever,  rather  than  speak  a  word  to  give  you  pain.  Yet  I  must  say  that 
word  this  night." 

**  Say  on,^  she  faintly  cried. 

"You  have    clung  to    this    EnglishmaiL  longer  than  ytm  ought. 


"Not  so,**  interrupted  Agee,  her  pale  cheek  flushing.  "We  shall 
ding  to  each  other  so  long  as  our  years  shall  last.*' 

"  No,  no,  lady,"  returned  the  woman ;  "  he  seeks  to  deceive  yo«,  even 
now.  There  is  a  fair  girl  of  the  north  ready  to  supplant  yon ;  one  whose 
crpes  are  of  the  beautiful  hue  of  the  heavens;  whose  mdr  is  as  sunny 
threads  of  gold.  I  have  seen  her.  This  very  day,  in  public,  he  was  hj 
her  side." 

"  What  of  her?"  shivered  Agee. 

^  She  is  to  be  his  wife:  it  is  no  secret  in  Calcutta.  And  yeB»  lady, 
will  be  put  away,  and  estranged  from  him  more  effectually  than  if  you 
had  never  known  him.     It  is  their  custom,  these  Ekoopeans." 

Agee  did  not  answer.  She  rose  and  stood  there,  motionless  and  rigid, 
her  eyes  staring,  her  lips  open.  It  seemed  as  if  the  woman's  gaae,  as  at 
bent  on  her,  had  turned  her  into  stone,  like  the  .£gis  of  old. 

The  attendant  looked  round,  and  bringing  her  &ce  in  oloaer  contact 
with  ^at  of  her  mistiess,  proceeded  in  a  cautious  whisper: 

"  I  have  heard  again  to«day.  The  Sikhs  waver  no  longer;  they  am 
united  and  determined,  and  the  war  is  coming  on  rapkliy.  in  three 
moons  from  this,  lady,  they  will  have  possession  of  In£a." 

But  still  there  was  no  answer.  It  was  as  if  the  young  girl  heard 
aot. 

"  The  Akalio*  are  urging  them  on  now,"  proceeded  the  old  nurse,  "  so 
any  llionght  of  peace  is  fruitless.  You  most  not  stay  here:  the  land  will 
be  overrun  with  blood,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other." 

*  Wandering  priests.  A  fteiadc  raoe  of  men,  possessing  uttbeunded  iuBlieafci^ 
in  the  Punjab,  espedaUy  over  the  native  chieftains.  -  ' "- 
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«<  Who  WM  jmm  oiMMngtr?*'  aaked  A«ee^  at  length. 

'<  Ha  who  always  is.   He  k  trod  to  ma  and  swift.    Ha  retuzas  Ibe  day 

fear  t^marnMRy  aot  eaittsff  for  ha  naust  haTa  time  for  rest  Laaixa  this 
fislsa  Englishman  at  once,  dearest  lady;  our  people  must  not  find  you 
have  with  htm.  I  will  oondoct  you  bade  to  our  own  land ;  and  let  tha 
two  ymra  you  haia  passed  out  of  it  be  blotted  from  ramembranea." 

A  step  WW  bsard,  and  the  apeakar  bant  down  bar  ear,  and  listanad. 
It  was  that  of  Captain  hyjuk,  and  she  draw  away  as  noiselessly  as  she  had 
anlarad.    Agaa  sank  down,  and  buriad  bar  face  in  her  hands. 

It  was  for  this  then  that  the  unhappy  girl  had  followed  him !  It  was 
for  tins  she  had  raliaauiahed  her  beloved  nadve  land,  envying  the  very 
winds  that  blew  towards  it;  her  dearest  friends,  her  fair  fame,  her  diild- 
hood's  language — only  to  be  east  aside  for  another;  one  to  be  as  much 
loved  and  more  honoured  than  she  had  been  ! 

Captain  Lynn  came  on,  whistling ;  as  he  oflkan  did.  But  his  st^  was 
sbw,  and  tha  tmie--4f  it  anigbt  be  called  one-^was  as  melancholy  as  the 
Dead  March  in  Saul.  She  aroee  in  an  outburst  of  passion  and  sobs  when 
ha  entered,  and  throwing  herself  at  his  fcat,  wildly  claaped  his  knees. 

<'  Oh  sead  ma  not  away  from  you  V*  she  esdaimed,  in  agony.  *^  This 
northern  «rl  cannot  love  you  as  I  have  done.  Will  she  tend  you  in 
nckness— -bear  with  your  wayward  moods  in  health? — would  she  give  up 
hoBM,  mother,  reputation  for  you  as  I  did,  and  endure  silently  the  acorn 
and  aeglact  of  tha  world?" 

^' Agea,  what  mean  you?"  he  asked,  in  agitation. 

^  You  are  £alse  to  me  T  she  exclaimed ;  ^^  you  are  about  to  tum  me 
advifb  that  you  may  wed  thefiur  girl  of  the  north  I  I  have  not  deserved 
itaf  yaiL" 

**  otav,  Agee  I"  he  interrupted.  "  Whence  you  derived  this  inforasi^ 
tiaei»  I  JEnaw  not  That  my  name  has  been  coui^ed  with  this  English 
lady*8  is  I  believe  true :  but  it  will  never  be  coupled  with  hers  again ;  for, 
from  this  night,  I  go  to  her  hooie  no  more." 

**  Mora  deceit !  more  deceit !"  she  uttered,  placing  up  her  hands  wildly, 
as  if  to  ward  htm  from  her.     ^  You  are  mocking  me  still!" 

«  No  I  on  a  aeldiar's  honour.  I  have  bid  adieu  to  Maria  Giaaas  for 
ever." 

Tha  faot  ww,  CoLamA  Grama,  finding  that  the  attentions  of  Ci^in 
Lym  at  his  house  were  daily  baooming  more  particular,  had  that  nighA 
intimated  to  bus  that,  *' under  exuting  ctrcumstanoes,"  his  frjandahy 
with  his  daughters  had  better  cease.  Whetiber,  when  he  hngetad  with 
Maria  for  a  moment  in  parting,  Captain  Lynn  had  whispered  a  hope  that 
a  more  favourable  future  might  yet  dawn  for  them,  cannot  be  known :  if 
so,  he  would  Aot  be  likely  to  speak  of  it  to  the  Aaiatie  gurl. 


m. 

In  the  following  Deoember,  Captain  Lynn  had  transferred  his  quarters 
to  Umballah,  where  a  great  portion  of  the  British  army  was  now  oollaoted. 
Preparations  were  bemg  made  for  battle,  but  much  uncertainty  was 
aiperianoed  residing  me  movements  of  the  Sikhs.  Some  days  Jieys 
would  be  brou^t  that  they  ware  about  to  aross  the  Sutlej ;  others  that 
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tbey  were  crossing  it;  again,  that  they  vi&te  letreating  and  woidd  not 
cross  at  all.     But  these  various  details  are  not  neoeasary  to  be  givwi. 

Captain  Lynn,  to  his  nK>8t  exoesnre  annoyance,  had  been  foUoived  tt> 
Umballah  by  the  young  Sikh  woman,  Agee — not  to  his  quartets  of  ceufM, 
but  to  the  town.  Few,  perhaps,  will  be  inolined  to  synipayiiae  with  him 
in  his  anger,  for  he  had  brought  the  embarrassment  upon  himeelf,  and  it 
was  but  feir  that  he  should  pay  the  penalty.  The  eld  nurse,  or  attendant, 
Dayah,  had  accoropaoied  her  thither,  and  this  woman  never  ceased  to 
urge  upon  her  mistress  the  expediency  of  her  quitting  the  plaee  that  con- 
tained Captain  L}iin.  One  evening  she  glided  into  her  presence,  her 
face  pale,  her. mouth  compressed,  and  approached  with  a  dread  whisper: 

"Lady,  you  must  leave  him  now:  the  hour  has  eome.  A  few  days 
will  see  him  and  his  companions  mown  down ;  earth  diall  hold  them  no 
more. 

The  lady's  lips  turned  as  white  as  marble. 

^'  They  are  now  crossing  the  Sutlej,"  continued  the  woman,  in  a  still 
lower  whisper,  as  if  she  feared  the  very  walls  would  hear  her,  "  an  army 
of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  thousand  strong.  What  can  their  handful  of 
British  troops  effect  against  it? — and  that  handful  not  yet  conveyed 
thither." 

"  When  heard  you  this  ?''  murmured  Agee. 

"  He  came  this  evening :  he  is  swift  and  sure  of  foot,  and  has  marl- 
stripped  the  European  scouts  by  some  hours :  but  their  great  chieftaiii^ 
will  know  it  ere  to-morrow's  sun  be  up.  He  little  thinks  the  fate  that  is 
in  store  for  him  !  They  are  fine  of  limb,  these  northern  soldiers,  tall 
and  straight ;  but  ere  long  they  must  measure  their  length  upon  tlie 
earth.  As  the  grass  falls  before  the  scythe,  so  must  they  fjl  before  ihmr 
fierce  and  powerf'ul  foe." 

*'  And  Captain  Lynn  ?"  shivered  Agee,  from  between  hm  bloodless 

*'  He  must  share  the  fate  of  his  comrades — what  should  hinder  it  ? 
Why,  even  did  you  turn  apostate  to  your  oath,  lady,  and  betray  to  laki 
what  I  have  now  told  you,  which  you  may  not  do^  it  could  not  eerve  him, 
for  he  must  go  to  battle  with  the  rest  Vau  must  escape^  lady,'tfib 
night,** 

But  Agee,  with  an  impatient  gesture  at  the  wati  *^  esoape,"  timied 
away.  Captain  Lynn  wa£  leaving  his  quarters  to  join  a  night  carouse  of 
some  of  his  brother  officers,  got  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when  he 
came  full  upon  her,  stealing  in. 

<^  You  are  on  the  eve  of  bebg  ordered  out  to  battle,"  she  whispered. 
<*  You  must  not  go." 

*'  Not  go  ?"  he  exclaimed,  wondering  what  she  was  talking  of. 

"  Sickness  must  be  your  excuse,"  she  eagerly  explained.  '^  A  man 
unable  to  rise  from  his  bed,  cannot  be  expected  to  go  out  to  fight." 

''Are  you  in  your  right  mind,  Agee?"  he  asked,  laughing  im- 
moderately. 

"  You  would  never  leave  the  battle-field  with  life." 

<<  Then  I  must  die  on  it,  child." 

''  You  can  make  a  joke  even  of  this !" 

•  Governor-GeneraL 
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<.  '^N<vnM  a  joke.  Thougfa  that's  a  good  one  of  yours  about  sickness. 
An  EBglishman  ikies  not  know  what  hecc  is,"  he  said,  drawing  himself 
.  itnooDseiously  to  his  fbtt  height ;  **  and  for  the  chances  of  war,  we  must 
M  shase  them»  and  trust  to  Pirovidence.*' 

**  Dayah  m  omions  in  herbs  and  medicines,*'  she  persisted,  in  a  whisper, 
^*saanj  of  otir  women  are.  A  potion  from  her  would  render  you  in- 
osfKUe  of  marefaiog  witk  the  rest :  and  to  the  world  you  would  seem  sick 
unto  death." 

''  That's  quiteenoogh,  Agee,"  he  said,  half  peevishly,  half  laughingly. 
^'  Yoa  don't  understand  these  things,  child.  And  you  promised  me 
yesterday  to  leave  this  place :  I  was  in  hopes  you  were  gone." 

^*  You  seem  strangely  anzions  to  harm  my  countrymen,"  she  exclaimed, 
still  ravertiiig  to  the  war. 

**  Not  at  all.  I  wish  to  my  soul  they  were  other  than  yours,  but  I 
must  do  my  duty." 

IV. 

TBiBflrXBN  of  them  were  present;  the  ominous  number ;  and  they  sat 
around  the  convivial  table  of  night.  Not  with  the  luxurious  appurtenances 
usual  in  polished  Europe ;  the  rich  plate,  the  glittering  ciystai,  the  many 
Jigbts  s  such  things  pertain  not  to  a  half-civilised  land  or  to  a  time  of 
war  and  tunnlt;  hut  the  gay  jest,  the  sparkling  remaric,  and  the  merry 
.$ong  went  xound  without  Gallant,  gallant  officers  they  were,  true- 
.baarted  EngKshmen,  in  the  flower  of  early  manhood!  And  they  knew 
•mt  that  the  shadow  of  grim  Death  was  on  them,  his  dart  pointed  at  the 
hmio{  aU. 

''  The  information  is  so  imperfect,  so  contradictoiy,"  observed  Major 
Challaner,  the  oidy  grey-headed  man  at  the  board :  **  if  we  lanee  the  ftill 
tilt  of  belief  into  a  report  one  day,  it  is  contradicted  the  next." 

*^hk  my  opinion  our  march  wiU  be  useless,"  cried  the  handsome  lieu- 
teaant  Bell.     *<  I  don't  believe  the  Sikhs  are  coming  forward  at  all." 

^  They  dare  not  cross^"  burst  forth  the  hot-headed  young  Irishman, 
Dan  Ennis. 

''  I  hope  to  Heaven  they  may !"  exclaimed  little  Paiker,  who  had  oer- 
taisiy  got  smuggled  into  the  army,  for  he  was  under  height,  or  looked  it. 
'' The  glory  of  routing 'em  right  and  left  r 

''  They  may  prove  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  we  think  for,"  re- 
marked the  cautious  old  major  who  had  spoken  first 

'^  Noi  they,"  replied  Hany  Lynn,  oontemptuoasl;^.  ''An  inoiganised 
rabble  never  proves  formidable.    The  wine  stands  with  you,  Henderson." 

'*  For  my  part,"  resumed  Muor  Challoner,  as  he  thoughtfully  fiUed 
his  glass,  «<I  think  Sir  Heniy ** 

''  Well,  major?"  cried  one;  for  the  major  had  brought  his  sentenoe  to 
a  staod-stilL 

*'  What's  that  in  the  shade?    There !  by  the  entrance?     Who's  eaves- 

pping?" 

Sveiy  head  vras  turned  round  at  the  exclamation  of  Major  Challoner. 
A  figure^  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  a  long,  black  garment,  with  a  cowl 
drawn  over  the  foee,  if  it  had  a  foce ;  in  short,  a  dim,  shi^ess  form  stood 
there  in  the  obscurity. 
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<<  What  do  jou  want  ?  Whoase  you?"  soared  out  Major  ChaUoner  in 
bis  another  tongue;  indeed  he  could  speak  no  other. 

** Beware!'^  was  otteied  by  the  6gme  in  Bindoetanee(  hot  die  voiee 
was  as  a  strange,  unearthly  sound,  ringing  with  startling  disttoetncM 
ihMmgh  the  deptha  of  the  room.  "  You  sit  here,  moekiag  at  the  Sikhs, 
httt  Iniow  that  the  moment  you  march  upon  tbem  you  are  doomed-^ 
doomed!  They  are  crossing  the  Sutlej  now  a  hundred  thousand  sivonff. 
You  will  be  cut  off  in  your  early  liyes;  your  hxt  British  homes  you  will 
never  see  again :  not  one  of  you  but  will  be  struck  down;  not  one  will  be 
left  aHfe  to  mourn  the  rest  I  Pray  to  the  Lord  for  your  souls  ;  as  sure 
as  that  you  go  out  against  the  Sikhs,  your  destroerion  oometh :  and  they 
have  need  of  prayer  who  rush  into  ffis  presence,  uncalled  by  Him.'' 

Surprise  kept  the  officers  silent  Lieutenant  Parker,  who  had  more 
veady  nravery  in  him  than  many  a  man  twice  his  size,  was  the  first  to 
start  from  his  seat  and  rush  after  the  form :  others  followed ;  hut  it  was 
already  gone.  They  looked  outside,  and  could  see  no  trace  of  it;  but 
there  were  many  ins  and  outs  of  buildings  close  by,  that  might  favour 
concealment. 

«  What  was  it  aU  r  oried  Major  Challonar,  who  had  not  vndentood  a 
word. 

**  Oh,  a  triek  of  one  of  the  feUows :  nodimg  eke." 

'<  I  don't  know,''  cried  the  young  Irishman,  dubioudy.  ^^I  hate^sneh 
tridn.  I  can  fight  a  host  of  men  hand  to  hand,  and  glory  in  it ;  but  for 
tfiese  ghosts  and  warnngs  and  omens,  I  wish  the  fiend  had  theas  all.** 

^  Did  you  ever  see  a  ghost,  Ennis?"  asked  Captain  Lynn,  winking  at 
the  rest,  for  the  lieutenant^s  supersdtious  tendencies  were  a  weU-kaown 
joke  in  the  regiment.     *^  What  are  they  like  P" 

<<  Which  of  ue  was  to  die,  eh?"  cried  Major  ChaUoner. 

«« ETery  soul,"  kughed  BelL  «<  We  had  hotter  have  a  batch  of  iKtil- 
making,  and  go  to  prayers  afterwards.** 

<<  AI, oh ?     Thats  rather  too  good  a  jeke,"  vstuned  the  major. 

*<  You  and  all,  major,"  grinned  Quicksilver  Peacoek,  as  he  was  desig- 
nated amongst  his  comrades,  from  the  mercurial  tendency  he  possessed  of 
never  being  still.  **  By  George !  but  the  black  fellow,  ghost  or  no  ghost, 
must  think  we  havv  got  tderahle  swallows!  I  should  like  to  got  at  A«», 
with  my  good  sword." 

^'  Thirteen  as  brave  fellows  of  us  as  ever  .drew  breath !  A  pretty  go  if 
we  are  to  make  food  forthwith  for  the  vultures  l** 

*^  And  sent  to  our  aooounts  with  all  our  imperfcctiens        " 

^  If  you  go  on  like  this,  I  won't  stop  with  you,"  intenrupted  tijhe  young 
Irishman. 

They  did  go  on;  and  enjoyed  their  laugh  at  him:  hut  thero  Was 
scarcely  one  heart,  brave  though  they  aH  were,  on  which  Ae  incident  had 
not  stmek  aa  uaoeaBfortable  feehnr,  a  eoit  of  dulL  it  wai  as  if  they 
had  seen  the  shadow  of  death,  whidi  stalked  on  before. 


V. 

Thb  Sikbft  adTtaoed,  unoonscsioas  of  the  moddag  disbdief  of  their 
Britifth  adv«rMrie6»  and  eocamped  thenuelTes  before  the  gates  of  Feroie- 
pete,  an  anny  sixty  thouaaad  stroog.  That  they  did  not  make  them- 
Btlvm  masten  of  the  town,  waa  a  matter  of  astoiushment  then,  and  will 


By  oommand  of  the  Governor-General,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge^  all  the 
troops  that  could  be  mustered  together  at  Umballah,  marched  out  to  meet 
this  force,  and  to  succour  Feroiepore.  They  were  headed  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  and  were  accompanied  by 
Sir  Henry)  who,  laying  aside  his  dignity  as  GU>Temor  of  India,  took  upon 
himself  a  command  in  the  army  under  Sir  Hugh.  The  marches  were 
fiiroed,  about  thirty  miles  per  day.  Both  men  and  o£Bcers  endured  all 
sorts  of  hardship  and  piiTation  wiuiout  a  murmur :  the  most  painful  to  be 
bene  perhaps  was  that  arismg  from  the  want  of  wateri  there  being  none 
to  be  fonad  on  the  route.  On  the  18th  December,  after  some  days^ 
mavcb,  they  reached  the  village  of  Moodkee,  about  one  o'clock  at  noon, 
and  proceeded  to  encamp  tberey  trusting  the  next  day's  march  would 
bring  them  to  Feroiepore. 

But  we,  in  our  peaceful  country,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  hardships 
imdeiqgone  b^  the  soldiar  in  these  Indian  plains  in  time  of  war:  die  un- 
oensdous  Bntish  trooper,  who  has  never  been  out  of  his  own  island  would 
seaioely  believe  in  such.  Long  marches  iu  the  burning  sun,  over  roads 
heavy  with  sand,  which,  flying  in  the  eyes,  goes  half-way  towards  en* 
tailing  blindness;  or  trailing  mrough  the  tangled  jungle  and  brushwood^ 
with  no  water,  no  refreshment,  to  cool  their  parched  lips.  We  know  not 
what  intense  thirst  is ;  the  cravings  of  real  hunger;  the  pain  of  continued 
aad  heavv  toil.  Sometime^  nay  often,  it  h^pened,  through  this  period 
of  the  Sikh  war,  that  when  the  men  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  marchy 
it  weuld  be  two  houn  before  the  tents  and  baggage  came  up,  and,  until 
they  did,  there  was  no  chance  of  refreshment.  So  the  troims,  sil  in  a 
state  of  physical  exhaustion,  painftd  to  witness,  still  more  painful  to  bear* 
would  sink  down  on  the  ground,  utterly  prostrated,  beneath  the  burning 
11^  of  an  Indian  sun,  or,  wome  still,  under  torrents  of  raiiL  Was  it « 
mattar  of  surprise  that  the  hospitals  were  overflowing? 

But  to  reUun  to  these  men  we  are  speaking  of.  Thepr  aJrived  at 
Moodkee,  exhausted  with  tbsir  march  and  with  physical  pnvationsi  and 
had  barely  taken  up  their  station  before  its  walls,  when  the  Sikhs  bore 
down  npmi  then^  and  <q[Mned  a  tremendous  Are.  But,  weary  and  unfit 
for  contest  as  thqr  were^  die  men  had  the  spirit  of  Briton^  and  rushed 


fiirwasd  to  aaeet  their  powerftd  enemy.    They  repulsed^and  routed  them 


tut  Aa  time^  but  with  a  fearful  loss,  bodi  of  men  and  < 

They  weiie  bvying  their  dead  the  i»ext  day,  calling  over  die  nwstsr* 
rays,  sttoooiirii]^  the  wennded,  and  consoling  die  i^^a§^  when  Captain 
I^rmn  and  little  Parker  ran  against  lieutenant  Ennas. 

^  I  any  r  cried  the  Irishman, '<  it's  bsonnninff  to  woA  itself  eni  W« 
weve  thirteen,  yon  know,  that  night  at  IJmbdlafa,  and  fiveare  alrsadf 
sdft'' 

a  Pmb,"  responded  Haoy  Ljnn* 

*<  Wraag^  capfesin.    Ihey  have  just  fdond  poor  Hendman/' 
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^  What  do  jott  want?  Whoawyou?" 

Uf  notlier  toDgue;  indeed  he  could  apeek  no  othe] 

**  Bewarer'  waa  utteied  by  the  figure  in  Bud 
was  as  a  strange,  unearthly  sound,  ringing  wit) 
dwough  the  depths  of  the  room.     <<  You  at  here 
hut  Imow  that  the  moment  yon  march  upon  tl 
doomed!     They  are  crossbg  the  Sutlej  now  a  h 
Yon  will  be  cut  off  in  your  early  liyes;  your  fa 
never  see  again :  not  one  of  you  but  will  be  str< 
left  alive  to  mourn  the  rest !     Pray  to  the  Lo* 
as  that  you  go  out  i^^nst  the  Sikhs,  your  de 
have  need  of  prayer  who  rush  into  His  preset  ■ 

Surprise  kept  the  officers  silent     Lieutoi 
ready  mvery  in  htm  than  many  a  man  t^ 
start  from  his  seat  and  rush  after  the  form 
already  gone.     They  looked  outside,  and 
there  were  many  ins  and  outs  of  bu^dinc 
concealment 

^  What  was  it  aH  r  oried  Major  Chall 
woid. 

'*Oh,  a  trick  of  one  of  the  fellows :  n 

^  I  don't  know,**  cried  the  yoimg  Ii 
tridcs.  I  can  fight  a  host  of  men  han^l 
ilieae  ghosts  and  warmngs  and  omens, 

^  Did  yon  ever  see  a  ghost,  Ennis?* 
Ae  rest,  for  the  lieotenant's  superstl 
joke  in  the  regiment     "  What  are  t' 

«  Which  of  us  was  to  die,  eh?"  cr 

<<  Every  sm^''  kughed  Bell     <' 
making,  and  go  to  prayers  affcerwa- 

<«All,eh?     Thats  rather  too  g 

**  You  and  all,  major,"  grinned 
anted  amongst  his  comrades,  fron 
never  being  still.     **  By  George ' 
most  think  we  have  got  telerab' 
with  m^  good  sword." 

"  Thirteen  as  brave  fellows  r . 
we  are  to  make  food  fbrthwitl 

*'  And  sent  to  our  aocomitF 

**  If  you  go  on  like  this,  I 
Irishman. 

They  did  go  on;  and  < 
scarcely  one  heart,  brave  tb 
not  straek  an  nneegfortab^ 
had  seen  the  shadow  of  dr 


'CTj  and 

met  with' 

(Tl.     The 

'  rp  at  one« 

lUit  again, 

..  .1  iiurried  into* 

.  Icr  a  mutual 

.^li  was  of  Kttle 

was  ordered  to 

.iiiy   was   strongly 

r.ng  the  approach  of 

y  advanced  in  line^ 

•  I  the  enemy  was  re* 

:are  now  fired  undBf- 

>  shattered  to  pieces; 

blown  up.     The  action 

10 ;  the  heavy  cannonade 

1  .  whelming  with  destruction 

MlJant  fellows,  cheering  on 

•  valour,  carrjring  much  aoid 

1  alive  with  bullets ;  the  loH 

and  the  shouts  and  noise  of 

.hove  the  roar  of  the  tempest 

^-  officers :  "  Men  of  the 

*'  and,  mingling  painfully  with 

5  of  the  wounded  snd  the  groans 

.    Some  of  the  troops  retired  to 
rable  numbers  of  eacn  conten^g 


The  air  cutting  cold ;  no  tents,  no 

^.iliery,  who  had  been  sixteen  hours 

..'ijter  I     Many  a  wounded  man  died 

.ijs  little  or  no  medical  assistance,  for 

■  jt  to  allow  of  much,  and  the  shades 

And  so  there  they  lay,  groaning  in 

^e  up  thrir  wounds;  no  pillow  to  lay 

.  .e  dead  bodies  that  crowded  ihere,  aoid 

.0:$  a  ghastly  sight,  that  field  of  battle, 

cary  torch;  it  would  be  more  ghastly 

The  forms  of  the  dead  lay  stiffsned  and 

^  irp  expression  of  anguish  snll  conspicooot 

^>tHcers  and  men,  Sikhs  and  Britin,  had 

;owards  each  other  in  death,  though  they 

H*v  were  equal  now:  the  officen,  some  pei^ 

\Ad  been  reared  luxuriously,  and  the  men, 

V  s>wn  a  home,  or  an  asylnm  worth  the  name 

vsi  received  no  more  care  than  the  other,  in 
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'^•^  or  mother  to  soothe  their  agonies  of  body;  no 

^-y  the  soul :  equal  as  they  wooU  be  in  the 

scene  of  their  lives  been  in  this.     Bnt. 

upon  the  heart  of  the  beholder»  himself 

<  essant  cries  of  the  departing— K>f  those  who 

.  he  vain  cry  that  went  up  around  for  watkr  ; 

i>>vered  calls  for  assistance,  the  sharp,  eager 

(JO  left  there,  amongst  the  dead,  to  die  I 

:,  Dear  to  the  camp  of  the  Governor^General,  re- 

1  n  their  arms^  was  a  group  of  officers.     When  you 

,  it  was  at  that  convivial  night-meeting  at  Umballah, 

•t  that  thirtcem :  five  had  been  slain  at  Moodkee,  and 

:  ilay's  carnage.     Leaving  five :  but  two  of  those  five 

was  thought  mortally. 

A  Lieutenant  Bell,  who  had  been  reared  in  blue  and 

tiler's  apron-string,  and  had  never  known  a  care  in  the 

luit  of  his  handsome  face,  *^  we  were  all  calling  out  for  a 

)at tie-field,  but  I  don't  like  such  roQgh  w<Nrk  as  this.'' 

.  <Miough,"  replied  Major  Challoner.     ''  But  there's  the  glory, 

.  Bell." 

1 '  I'd  rather  have  another  sort  of  gbry  than  what's  to  be  got 

•  with  these  demons  of  Sikhs.     If  thev  were  but  ran  honourable, 

e,  meeting  you  hand  to  hand,  it  would  be  something  like.     Who 

i  have  laid  a  powder*maga&ne  under  our  feet,  to  blow  us  up  whole- 

.  save  these  sneaking  cowards  of  heathens  ?" 

*'  All  stratagems  are  fair  in  war,  they  say." 

"Stratagems  be  shotl"  interrupted  the  lieutenant,  wmthfuUy.    ^'I 
riiuk  those  prolific-brained  enthusiasts  who  rave  so  much  of  the  gk>riefl 
ot^  war,  major,  exciting  one  on  to  become  soldiers,  might  put  in  a  little 
about  its  horrors.     What  was  that  cry  ?" 

'^  Only  a  death-shriek,"  said  Major  Challoner. 
'^  Ugh  I"  shivered  the  young  man.    .  *'.  How  ghastly  the  heaps  of  slaio, 
with  their  coring  wounds,  look  in  the  moonlight !" 

'*Why,  yes,"  cried  the  major.  "One  who  faints  at  the  sight  of 
Mood  bad  best  go  away  from  a  field  when  the  battle's  over.  I  firee^ 
ftdmit  that  it  wants  the  excitement  of  engagement  to  keep  one's  spirit 
above  aero." 

^^Do  you  know,"  resumed  the  lieutenant,  ''the  scene  has  several 
times  to-day  put  me  in  mind  of  a  war-description  of  Byron's  ?  It's  in  a 
short  poem,  or  firagment,  of  his,  called  '  The  Devil's  Drive.'  Do  yon 
know  it?" 

'' Not  I,"  growled  Major  Challoner,  *< poetry's  not  in  my  line:  never 
read  a  vene  in  mj  life*    It  may  be  in  yours." 

"  It  is  a  glance  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic*     And  he  watdies  the  red 
blood  running  in  such  streams  from  the  mountains  of  shun,  that  the  field 
looks  like  the  waves  of  HeU.    The  <  he'  being  the  DevU,  you  know." 
.    '« Ab,"  cried  the  major,  '<  very  likely.     It  partakes  more  of  the  Devil's 
wetk  than  angels'." 

<*  Hark  at  the  moans  of  those  poor  wretches^  dying  for  water !    Ugh  1" 
fUyered  the  youns  man  again,  *'  bow  damp  at  is !" 
^  And  bitter  cdcL    Lynn,  how  are  you?" 
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A  gntat  w»  the  Ktefy  answer  MttjorChdloBer  feezed*.  Ci^kin  Ljrm 
haA  been  dangeromly  wotmded  m  Ae  leg  wHIi  grape-riiot. 

<«How*s  tbepftin?** 

<<  Oil  don't  talk  about  the  pain/'  nrarmured  poor  Hany  Ljnn.  **  J£ 
I  ooiild  but  h|iTe  some  waterT    Hundreds  eeooed  the  eiy  that niglH, 


MajorCMloBermofvd  away  onaworkof  sncooar.  Exhausted  thongh 
he  might  be^  and  necessary  as  repose  was  to  him,  he  eould  not  hear  th^e 
wails  for  help  aromid,  ana  Be  down  to  hk  own  rest  There  cmne  up  to 
the  spot  soon  afterwards,  making  his  way  o>?er  the  prostrate  bodies,  die 
young  IrishiBan,  ^Ekrais. 

**  Lynn!  Bell!"  he  cried,  eagerly,  ''by  HeaTen  I  hare  seen  it  again!'* 

**  Seen  what?**  asked  Captain  Lynn,  rousing  himself  momentarily  from 
his  agony. 

^  That  bird  of  ill-omen,  ^  black  form — ghost^  banshee,  or  whatever 
it  miffht  be — which  appeared  to  us  that  night  at  UmbaHah." 

**  Don't  be  a  fool,"  retorted  Bell,  saragely,  disturbed  out  of  the  sleep 
into  which  he  was  falling.  <*  Your  superstitious  absurdities  are  not  wantra 
to-nigfat,  Ennis;  here  are  horrors  enough  without  them.** 

''  I  swear  I  saw  it !  I  swear  it  by  the  blessed  Virgin !  The  same 
black,  shapeless  figure.  It's  dodging  about  the  field,  as  n  it  were  seeking 
something  amongst  the  dead.** 

**  I  wish  to  the  Lord  you  were  dodging  amongst  the  dead !"  growled 
the  handsome  lieutenant.  **  Why  did  you  not  stop  in  Ireland  along  with 
your  banshees,  if  you  are  so  fond  of  them  ?  Your  teeth  are  chattering 
now." 

**  Widi  cold,"  answered  Enais,  hastily.  *'  But  I  must  go  back :  I  am 
on  thestaflP,  in  the  plaee  of  poor  Bellassis.  Lynn,  esn  I  change  your 
position  before  I  go?" 

Towards  the  hour  of  midnight,  Captain  Lynn,  between  his  paroxysms 
of  pun,  had  dropped  into  an  uneasy  doie,  when  some  mofement  aroused 
Mm.  Tlie  daric  shape,  spoken  of  by  lieutenant  Emus,  was  bendtng 
oyer  him. 

Doubting  if  he  were  awake,  or  whether  it  were  not  a  delunon  of  the 
imagination,  caused  by  the  conyersation  of  his  brother  officers,  he  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  gaaed  up  at  it :  when  the  fig^ure  threw  baek  the  dark  eo^ 
and  disclosed  to  his  astonished  sight  the  features  of  the  young  Asiatic. 

**  Good  God,  Agee !  what  brought — ^how  came  you  here?" 

^  I  told  you  I  would  share  your  fote,  whateyer  it  might  be,"  she  sasd. 
**  You  talked  of  separation,  and  I  let  you  talk,  keeping  to  my  own 
resolye.  I  assumed  this  disguise  that  night  at  Umlmllah,  hoping  to 
frighten  you  from  marching  against  the  Sikhs.  And  when  I  found  it 
was  useless,  and  you  left,  I  followed  in  the  track  of  the  regiment ;  but  I 
could  not  come  up  with  it  till  this  night." 

^  It  was  not  your  y(nce  that  spoke  to  us  tlMit  night  at  Umballalil" 
ezdaimed  Captain  Lynn,  hewilderM  with  her  words. 

**  It  was  my  yoice,  but  I  spoke  through  a  small  bone  instnnnent^  in  Use 
among  the  SQlIis,  something  like  a  ring;  so  that  none  could  recognuM  it 
to  be  the  yoiee  of  a  woman.  I  haiye  come  now  to  save  you.  I  irill  find 
you  a  sure  asylum  amongst  my  eonntiymen.    Biie,  uod  foHow  me."  • 


<«IilHain«r«iifliaeMii,'*imlii8wpl7.    <<  I  an  sevmly  wooadqd.'' 

^Wounded !"  ihe  uttartd,  in  an  icoent  of  de«p  honor.  ^Bot  joa 
mart  not  Bt^r  in  this  soot :  it  is  certain  dettmction.'' 

*' Destrttodon  aaywliere  for  me.  Why  in  tfaia  spot  uMire  than  in 
Wlhurr 

''I  have  wanderBcl  amongst  the  Sikhs  onrndeeted  this  nighty*'  she 
Wiusparsd,  speaking  my  own  tongue.  They  hare  just  fimnd  oat  the  9pot 
i^han  yonr  ehiefe  are  encamped,  and  are  hastedsg  back  to  fin  on  it 
This  18  the  direot  line.     Yon  must  not  remain  here." 

<' Fire  on  the  camp!"  he  screamed.     "  Bell!" 

But  the  yonng  hentenant  slept  heavily.  ^  Bell !  Bell !"  contumed 
OMiain  Lynn. 

*'  What  are  you  abent  to  do?"  eried  Agee,  wildly.  ^  Would  yon  betray 
nM— what  I  have  told  yon^ 

"Betray  jfou/  no,  no,  I  don't  mean  that.     Sbk  down  here  hv  my 
side,  Agee ;  the  light  does  not  give  here,  in  the  shade  of  the  hiliock. 
He  pnlleid  her  down  with  one  hand,  and  mana^,  thongh  he  could  not 
Stir  his  maimed  legs,  to  stretch  out  tiie  other  till  it  toadied  the  lieutenant^ 
who  partially  aroused  himself. 

**  Bell !  Bell !  fly  to  the  eamp.    The  enemy  are  upon  them,  opening 
*"  1, 1 1 


dMirguns.    Bell,  I  say  r 

■  What  guns  P**  cried  the  sleepy  Keutenant,  raising  himself  into  a  sittbg 
tare.    ^'Gons!     Where  are  our  scouts  and  eentinels  then?    Hkv« 

»nQne  out?" 

**  Good  God !  axe  you  a  coward  ?"  reiterated  Ci^in  Lynn ;  ^  erery 
moment  that  yon  waste  is  worth  a  Jew's  ransom.  Fly  for  your  life^  and 
arouse  the  staC    Would  you  haye  the  camp  destroyed?" 

The  lieutenant,  iully  aroused  now  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  started  up 
in  haste.     Captain  Lynn  turned  to  that  dark  figure  by  Us  side. 

**  Now,  Agee  I  qukk !  you  can  make  your  escape.'* 

*'  As  I  haye  dung  to  thee  in  life,  so  will  I  in  death,"  she  nnirmuxed. 
**  What,  think  you,  will  existence  be  for  me  henoeferih,  that  you  ^ould 
wirii  me  to  remain  in  it?" 

^  This  »  madness,"  he  exclaimed,  in  nmch  exdtement.   '^  Agee  !-^— " 

Boom!— boom t^boom!  roUed  die  thunder  of  the  Sikhs'  hear^  gon. 
It  had  commenced  its  work  of  destroction.  Captain  Lynn  raised  himssif 
on  his  elbow,  as  he  best  could,  and  turned  his  head  to  look  after  his  mes- 
senger. Eyen  in  that  yery  moment,  as  he  looked,  a  shot  overtook  the 
young  lieutenant.  With  a  wild,  piercing  cry,  that  reached  and  rung  in 
the  ear  of  Captain  Lynn,  he  leaped  some  feet  into  the  air.  It  was  the 
Iwt  cry  that  eyer  came  from  poor  William  BelL  He  was  shot  right 
through  the  heart 

Captain  Lynn,  amidst  all  the  smoke  and  the  dismay  and  the  eoofosicn 
tlttt  now  reigned  aromd,  was  concious  of  n  start  nid  a  moan  beside 
him:  but  not  for  a  few  mmutes  was  he  aware  that  the  unhappy  young 
lady  who  lay  there  had  reeeived  her  death  wound. 

"Oh,  Agee!  this  is  feaifull"  he  eried,  almost  beside  himself  with 
faornnr.  *<  And  I  am  helpless— helpless  f  he  despairingly  wailed,  wMy 
Arowing  his  arms  up,  m  yain  efforts  to  mo#e,  **  I  cannot  bear  yon  hence 
to  Mfefy  and  to  soMoor  r 
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'^Theve  is  no  Buoeoar  for  mey^-sbe  ratunied,  in  hoHovtonM,  ^^mjr 
soul  is  fleeing.  But  ob,  Henry !  which  dost  thou  think  is  more  welcome 
to  me — ^to  live  on  in  perpetual  dread  that  thou  wilt  desert  me  for  aoothery 
or  to  sink  quietly  to  death  thus  by  thy  side  ?" 

The  camp,  so  startlingly  aroused  from  its  temporary  security,  salUed 
out  against  the  Sikhs,  but  not  until  fearful  havoc  had  been  committed. 
The  whole  of  the  staff,  with  the  exception  of  Captain  Hardinge,  were 
killed  or  disabled.  Sir  Henry  ordered  her  Majesty's  80th  Foot  and  the 
1st  European  Light  Infantry  to  the  attack,  who  drove  back  the  enemy 
and  spiked  their  gun. 

What  were  the  reflections  of  Captain  Lynn  as  he  lay  there  through 
the  night,  with  the  dead  body  of  the  young  girl  resting  against  him  ? 
Not  such  that  can  tend  to  soothe  the  conscience  of  a  dying  man.  He 
felt  that  the  career  bestowed  or  him  from  above  was  over,  and  how  had 
he  worked  it  out  ?  He  saw  things  clearly  now :  the  near  approach  of 
death  dashed  away  the  scales  from  his  eyes,  and  denuded  his  conscience 
of  its  worldly  sophistries.  The  recollection  of  the  life  he  had  led  came 
pressing  on  his  brain.  He  knew  it  was  not  one  that  fitted  him  to  stand 
at  that  judgment-bar  whither  he  was  hastening,  to  which  her  spirit  had 
already  flown  :  and,  it  may  be,  in  those  dosing  hours,  in  his  soul's  sharp 
tribulation,  that  he  wailed  forth  an  agonised  petition  for  renewed  days, 
like  unto  one  we  read  of — not  that  he  might  return  to  his  years  of  vanity, 
but  that  he  might  strive  to  redeem  the  past.  But  no:  the  sun  went  not 
back  for  him. 

With  daylight,  the  battle  was  renewed.  The  conflict  raged  with  re* 
doubled  fury,  and  the  slaughter  on  both  sides  was  great.  Victory  ap- 
peared at  length  to  ftivour  the  British,  and  the  engagement,  it  was 
thought,  was  over.  Our  troops  beg^  to  collect  their  wounded  and  bury 
their  dead,  when,  suddenly,  a  force  of  the  enemy,  thirty  thousand  strong, 
consisting  of  cavalry  and  their  camel-corps  with  swivels,  bore  down  upon 
them.  The  infantry  drove  them  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  amidst 
showers  of  round  and  grape.  The  British  forces  were  certainly  at  this 
moment  in  a  critical  position:  all  their  ammuniiian  was  expended,  and 
they  had  not  a  single  gun  wheremlh  to  answer  the  enemy.  Thirty 
thousand  fresh  troops  and  a  heavy  cannonade  brought  to  bear  upon  our 
exhausted,  and,  as  £Eur  as  artillery  went,  defenceless  soldiers!  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  at  sight  of  some  threatening  manoeuvres,  the  Sikhs  fled, 
leaving  the  British  in  possession  of  the  field  and  of  much  of  their  artillery. 
And  £us,  in  this  strange  manner,  ended  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Ferose* 
shah.     You  don't  want  to  hear  of  many  such,  do  you  ? 

''A  well!  a  well!"  broke  forth,  in  shouts  of  exultation,  from  some 
hundreds  of  British  voices  soon  after  the  fighting  was  over.  It  was 
really  true :  they  had  discovered  one  in  front  of  the  village  they  had 
taken.  Bitter  disappointment  I  the  water  was  putrid,  it  having  been 
half  filled  with  their  dead  by  the  Sikhs.  Nevertheless,  it  was  greedily 
partaken  of:  general-oflBcers,  poor  soldiers,  all  pressed  round  to  drink. 
"  Horrible !"  shudders  the  dandy,  sipping  his  claret  at  home.  It  was 
horrible :  but  when  you,  my  dainty  sir,  shall  have  experienced  the  bless- 
ings of  a  forced  march  under  an  Indian  sun,  winding  up  with  a  hot 
engagement  of  some  six-and*twenty  hours  at  its  end,  without  a  drop  of 
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kaviag  gone  into  yonr  jmrched  lips,  joa  will  not  torn  «way 
firoBi  even  putrid  water. 

Tioo  only  lemained  oat  of  the  tiiirteen  officers  of  Umballah  memorj, 
Captain  Lynn  and  the  young  Irishman,  and  they  were  woanded  unto 
death.  Major  Challcmer  and  Captain  Peacock  had  that  day  finUen.  The 
Asiatic  girl,  when  she  pretended  to  foretel  their  doom,  knowing  nothing 
of  il^  gave  a  pretty  good  guess  at  the  extent  of  the  carnage.  They,  the 
two  yet  living,  had  heen  drawn  aside  from  the  dead,  and  were  lying  close 
to  each  other,  amidst  a  wh<^e  crowd  of  wounded ;  and  the  agony  of  their 
wounds  was  even  as  nothing  compared  with  that  arising  from  their  dis- 
tressing thirst. 

<'  Lynn,''  cried  the  Irishman,  who  retabed  his  lightheartedness  to  the 
last,  ''  we  can  sympathise  with  Dives  now,  when  he  asks  for  Lazarus  to 
dip  the  tip  of  his  nnger  in  water  and  come  and  cool  his  tongue.  It  has 
been  an  unlucky  fight  for  us,  though  I" 

<'  We  have  earned  laurels,  you  know,"  returned  Captain  Lynn,  with 
mocking  bitterness  on  his  lip.  Poor  Harry  Lynn !  take  it  for  all  in  all, 
his  was  a  cruel  fate,  and  his  heart  was  full. 

"  And  lost  life,''  retorted  Ennis.  '<  For  my  part,  I  expected  the  bullet 
that  struck  me.  You  matter-of-fact  Anglicans  don't  stoop  to  believe  in 
death- warnings.  Perhaps  I  may  see  it  again  before  I  die :  but  it  must 
make  haste,  eh  Lynn  ?" 

A  paler  shade,  if  that  could  be,  came  over  the  face  of  Captain  Lynn, 
and  he  pressed  his  hands  upon  his  temples.  He  was  about  to  speak, 
about  to  tell  Ennis  that  he  need  have  no  fear  of  seeing  '4t "  again,  when 
a  wild,  shouting-noise  in  the  distance  stopped  his  wonds. 

'^  What's  all  that  p"  inquired  Lieutenant  Ennis  of  a  soldier  who  ap- 
proached, carrying  something  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  man  belonging  to 
Captain  Lynn's  corps. 

"  We  have  been  rummaging  over  the  Sikh  entrenchment,  sir,"  was  the 
reply,  "  and  in  it  we  have  found  the  mess  stores  which  they  had  cap- 
tured, intended  for  the  Bengal  Native  Infantry.  There  was  a  lot  of 
beer  in  it — so  glorious!  It  is  being  dealt  out,  and  I  have  brought 
you  some." 

The  officers  raised  thdr  earnest  eyes,  their  parched,  eager  lips,  and  a 
rush  of  joy,  almost  frantic  in  its  excess,  illumined  their  dying  features. 

'^  Grod  be  thanked  I"  uttered  Lieutenant  Ennis,  as  he  fell  back,  afW 
drinking  of  the  sweetest  draught  he  had  ever  yet  tasted,  *'  we  can  now 
die  in  peace.     God  be  thank^ !" 

'^  Amen,"  responded  Harry  Lynn. 
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No.  XXL— Dr.  Cbom. 

Fob  nearly  forty  years  past,  Dr.  Croly  has  been  di8tinG;u]ahed.m  the 
paths  of  polite  literature,  by  his  contributions  to  the  departments  of 
poetiT,  history,  biography,  romance,  and  criticism.  As  a  politician  and 
a  divme,  he  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  representatives  of  old-fashioned, 
condsteut,  leal-hearted  conservatism  in  Church  and  State.  Not  High 
Church,  if  that  implies  sympathy  with  the  opinions  and  practices  of  our 
Puseys  and  Denisons ;  not  Low  Church,  if  a  penchant  towards  the  tech- 
nicals of  the  Clapham  Sect,  and  the  policy  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance^ 
enters  into  that  definition ;  not  Broad  Church,  according  to  the  modem 
Latltudinarians,  as  depicted  in  the  Edinburgh  Review; — but  one  of 
those  staunch,  steadfast,  Church-of-England  Protestants,  whom  we  are 
wont  to  regard  as  the  model  clergy  after  the  very  mind  and  heart  of 
good  old  George  the  Third.  Exception,  however,  must  be  allowed  to 
his^culiar  views  on  Prophecy,  which  are  dissonant  enough  from  the 
harmony  of  the  theoloeical  Geotyium  sidus. 

Nowhere,  probably,  is  Dr.  Croly  more  emphatically  and  satisfactorily 
himself,  than  in  his  political  memoir  of  Edmund  fiurke;  a  memoir 
which,  had  it  but  comprised  also  some  account  of  the  great  statesman's 
home  and  private  life,  would  have  secured  a  far  more  prominent,  and 
Qiaybe  a  permanent,  place  in  the  world  of  books.  The  Doctor's  enthu- 
siastic appreciation  of  fiurke,  it  does  one  good  to  follow ;  nor  is  his  owo  ' 
style  an  unworthy  vehicle  of  such  eulogy-— cast  as  it  is  in  so  similar  a 
mould,  and  presenting  so  many  features  of  high,  and  not  merely  mimic, 
relationship.  The  glow  of  affectionate  reverence  colours  with  hues  warm 
and  lustrous  the  pages  of  this  biography.  The  biographer's  own  elo- 
quence kindles  high,  when  he  revives  for  us  the  scene  of  the  arch-Orator's 
parliamentary  battles : 

While  be  forewarns,  denounces,  launches  fbrth> 

Against  all  systems  built  on  abstract  rights. 

Keen  ridicule ;  the  miQesty  procbims 

Of  Institutes  and  Laws,  hallowed  by  time  $ 

Declares  the  vital  power  of  social  ties 

Endeared  by  Custom  ;  and  with  high  disdain. 

Exploding  upstart  Theory,  Insists 

Upon  the  allegiance  to  which  men  are  born* — 

in  times  big  with  ominous  change,  which,  *'  night  by  night,  provoked 
keen  struggles,  and  black  clouck  of  passion  raised." — but  when  the 
flightiest  and  the  fiercest  of  the  Orator's  foemen  would  sit  ''  rapt  audi- 
tors," "  dazzled  beholders," 

When  Wisdom,  like  the  Goddess  from  Jove's  brain. 
Broke  forth  in  armoUr  of  resplendent  words. 
Startling  the  Synod. 

*  Wordsworth:  " Prelnde,"  bo<^  viL 
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A  companioo  work  is  the  similarlj  ezecated  iloge  of  William  Pitt — in 
whose  personal  character  Dr.  Croly  impressively  records  the  ''  solid  con-^ 
nexion  of  private  virtues  with  public  ndeltty'* — while  he  insists  on  the 
''  heaven-bom  minister's"  sooeess  as  commensurate  with  the  lofty  inte- 
grity of  his  priociples,  and  dwells  with  exultant  pride  on  his  achievements 
in  rebuilding  into  one  superb  confederacy  the  broken  system  of  Europe, 
and  closing  by  an  unexampled  triumph  an  unexampled  war,  which 
menaced  the  dissolution  of  every  tie  of  nations  and  of  men. 

It  is  a  long  tale  of  years  since  Dr.  Croly  won  his  first  laurels  in  verse 
by  his  "  Paris  in  1815*** — a  decided  success,  which  he  followed  up  by  a 
varietv  of  other  poetical  ventures, — for  example,  "  The  Angel  of  the 
World,''  an  Arabian  legend;  ''Sebastian,"  a  Spanish  tale;  a  comedy, 
entitled  <<  Pride  shall  have  a  Fall ;"  "Catiline,"  a  tragedy ;  «  Gems  from 
the  Antique ;"  numerous  lyrics  and  occasional  verses,  "  Scenes  from 
Scripture,"  &c.,  &c.  We  cannot  but  assent  to  a  lately  deceased  critic — 
himself  a  poet,  tender  and  true — who,  while  according  to  Dr.  Croly,  as 
a  poet,  many  great  and  shining  qualities ;  a  rich  command  of  language, 
an  ear  finely  attuned  to  musical  expression,  a  fertile  and  lucid  couceptive 
power,  and  an  intellect  at  once  subtle  and  masculine;  yet  observes,  even 
of  the  best  of  his  poems,  that  they  are  rather  effusions  than  compositions^ 
and  abound  with  passages  of  mere  declamation  however  eloquent,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  substitute  rhetoric  for  inspiration.  We  are  reminded 
of  the  buskined  tread  and  the  stately  regularity  of  the  French  theatre. 
We  see  the  poet  don  the  "learned  sock"  of  one  of  our  great  masters, 
but  listen  in  vain  for  an  echo  of  the  "  wood-notes  vrild,"  of  another  and 
a  greater.  We  mark  the  imposing  flow  of  canorous  rhythm,  the  pro- 
cessional pomp  of  artful  versification,  the  classical  refinement  of  an 
uniformly  elevated  diction ;  but  the  touch  of  nature,  the  sudden  thrill  of 
feeling,  the  simple  response  of  the  heart  to  one  that  can  sway  it  at  will, 
— these  we  miss,  and  missing  we  deplore.  Yet  as  we  write,  there  occurs 
to  us,  as  an  instance  quotable  per  contra^  the  touehing  song  of  the  gentle 
Moorish  minstrel  in  •*  Sebastian" — ^which  may  be  given  in  as  evidence 
against  us: 

*  Perhaps  the  most  vigorous  and  characteristic  portion,  as  certainly  the  best 
known,  of  this  poem,  is  that  descriptive  of  the  French  retreat  from  Russia  in  1812 
beginnfaig  with  the  stamsas — 

'*  Magnificence  of  ruin !  what  has  time 
*     In  all  it  ever  gazed  upon  of  war. 

Of  the  wild  rage  of  storm,  or  deadly  clime. 
Seen,  with  that  battle's  vengeance  to  compare? 
How  glorious  shone  the  invader's  pomp  afar! 
Like  pampered  lions  from  the  spoil  they  came; 
The  land  before  them  sUeDoe  and  despair. 
The  land  behind  them  massacre  and  flame; 
Blood  vriU  have  tenfold  blood.    What  are  th^  now?    A  name. 
^  Homeward  by  hundred  thousands,  cohmm*deCT^ 
Broad  tquan,  loose  squadron,  rolling  like  the  flood 
When  mighty  tonenta  from  their  channels  leap, 
Rushed  through  the  land  the  haughty  multitnda, 
Billow  on  endless  billow;  on  through  wood, 
0*er  rugged  hill,  down  sunless  manhy  vale, 
The  death-devoted  moved,  to  cUmgour  rude 
Of  drum  and  horn,  and  dissonant  clash  of  mail, 
Glaucing  disMtnnif  Ugbt  before  that  nmhean  pale." 
u2 
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they  were  crossing  it;  again,  that  they  were  leireatiBg  anl  woidd  not 
cro8s  at  all.     But  these  various  details  are  not  necessary  to  be  giveii. 

Captain  Lynn,  to  his  most  exoessive  annoyanee,  had  been  followed 'tt^ 
Umballah  by  the  young  Sikh  woman,  Agee — not  to  his  quavtera  of  *oeuritt, 
but  to  the  town.  Few,  perhaps,  will  be  inclined  to  sympathise  with  him 
in  his  anger,  for  he  had  brought  the  embarrassment  upon  himself,  and  it 
was  but  %BAv  that  he  should  pay  the  penalty.  The  eld  nurse,  or  attendant, 
Day  ah,  had  accompanied  her  thither,  and  this  woman  never  ceased  to 
urge  upon  her  mistress  the  expediency  of  her  quitting  the  plaee  that  con- 
tained Captain  Lynn.  One  evening  she  glided  into  her  presence,  lier 
face  pale,  her, mouth  compressed,  and  approadked  with  a  dread  whisper: 
<*  Lady,  you  must  leave  him  now :  tne  hour  has  oome.  A  few  days 
will  see  him  and  his  companions  mown  down ;  earth  shall  hold  them  no 
more.*' 

The  lady's  lips  turned  as  white  as  marble. 

^'  They  are  now  crossing  the  Sutlej,"  continued  the  woman,  in  a  still 
lower  whisper,  as  if  she  feared  the  very  walls  would  hear  her,  '*  an  army 
of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  thousand  strong.  What  can  their  handful  of 
British  troops  efiect  against  it? — and  that  handful  not  yet  conveyed 
thitlier." 

'*  When  heard  you  diis  ?*'  murmured  Agee. 

^^He  came  this  evening:  he  is  swift  and  sore  of  foot,  and  has  Osri- 
stripped  the  European  scouts  by  some  hours :  but  their  great  chieftaAil* 
will  know  it  ere  to-morrow's  sun  be  up.  He  little  thinks  the  fate  that  is 
in  store  for  him !  They  are  fine  of  limb,  these  northern  soldiers,  tall 
and  straight ;  but  ere  long  they  must  measure  their  length  upon  tibe 
earth.  As  the  grass  falls  before  the  scythe,  so  must  they  fall  before  ^ir 
fierce  and  powerful  foe." 

*'  And  Captain  Jjyxm  ?"  shivered  Agee,  from  between  her  bloodless 
lips. 

<'  He  must  share  the  fate  of  his  comrades — what  should  hinder  it  ? 
Wliy,  even  did  you  turn  apostate  to  your  oath,  lady,  and  betray  to  hi*i 
what  I  have  now  told  you,  which  you  may  not  do^  it  could  net  serve  him, 
for  he  must  go  to  battle  with  the  rest  You  must  escape,  lady,  thb 
night.'* 

But  Agee,  with  an  impatient  gesture  at  the  word  "  esoape,"  turned 
away.  Captain  Lynn  was  leaving  his  quartets  to  jom  a  night  carouse  of 
some  of  his  brotber  officers,  got  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when  he 
came  full  upon  her,  stealing  in. 

^^  You  are  on  the  eve  of  being  ordered  out  to  battle,"  she  whispered. 
"  You  must  not  go." 

^*  Not  go  ?"  he  exclaimed,  wondering  what  ahe  was  talking  of. 
'^  Sickness  must  be  your  excuse,"  she  eagerly  explained.     ^'  A  man 
unable  to  rise  from  his  bed,  cannot  be  expected  to  go  out  to  fight" 

''Are  you  in  your  right  mind,  Ag^?"  he  asked,  laughing  im- 
moderately. 

"  You  would  never  leave  the  battle-field  with  life." 

<<  Then  I  must  die  on  it,  child." 

"  You  can  make  a  joke  even  of  this !" 

♦  Goveroor-GeneraL 
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•  .**No,  nM  a  joke.  Thoii|^h  that's  a  good  one  of  yours  about  sickness. 
An  EAg^shman  does  not  know  what  fear  is,"  he  said,  drawing  himself 
OQOwueiotisly  to  his  foil  height ;  **  and  for  the  chances  of  war,  we  must 
dU  shave  theni»  and  tmst  to  Phividence/' 

^*  Dayah  is  corioas  in  herbs  and  medicines,*'  she  persisted,  in  a  whisper, 
*'«iany  of  our  women  are.  A  potion  from  her  would  render  you  in- 
oafnUe  of  maiching  with  the  rest :  and  to  the  world  you  would  seem  sick 
.tinfto  death." 

*'  That's  quite  enough,  Agee,"  he  said,  half  peevishly,  half  laughin^y. 
^'Yott  don't  understand  l£ese  things,  child.  And  you  promised  me 
yesterday  to  leave  this  place :  I  was  in  hopes  you  were  gone." 

"  You  seem  strangely  anxious  to  harm  my  countrymen,"  she  exclaimed, 
still  rerertiiig  to  the  war. 

**  Not  at  all.  I  wish  to  my  soul  they  were  other  than  yours,  but  I 
must  do  my  duty." 

IV. 

Tbeuutbn  of  them  were  present ;  the  ominous  number ;  and  they  sat 
around  the  convivial  table  of  night.  Not  with  the  luxurious  appurtenances 
usual  in  polished  Europe ;  the  rich  plate,  the  glittering  crystd,  the  nuiny 
jyigbts  &  Sttoh  ihinn  pertain  not  to  a  half-civilised  limd  or  to  a  time  of 
Yiwr  and  tamult ;  but  the  gay  jest,  the  sparkling  remaric,  and  the  merry 
$oog  went  round  without  Gallant,  ^lant  officers  they  were,  true- 
■  iMartad  EngHahmen,  in  the  flower  of  early  manhood!  And  they  knew 
.not  that  the  shadow  of  grim  Death  was  on  them,  his  dart  pobted  at  the 
heart  of  atf. 

<<  The  information  is  so  imperfect,  so  contradictory,"  observed  Major 
.Challoiier,  the  only  grey-headed  man  at  the  board :  *'  if  we  lanee  the  full 
tilt  of  belief  into  a  report  one  day,  it  is  contradicted  the  next" 

*'  In  my  opinion  our  march  wiU  be  useless,"  cried  the  handsome  lieu- 
teaant  Bell.     «<  I  don't  believe  the  Sikhs  ate  coming  forward  at  all." 

**  They  dare  not  cross,"  burst  forth  the  hot-headed  young  Irishman, 
DaaEnnis. 

**  1  hope  to  Heaven  they  may !"  exclaimed  little  Parker,  who  had  cer- 
tainly got  smuggled  into  the  army,  for  he  was  under  height,  or  looked  it. 
''  The  glory  of  routmg  'em  right  and  left  I" 

''  TlMy  may  prove  a  mose  formidable  enemy  than  we  think  for,"  re- 
marked the  cautious  old  major  who  had  spoken  first 

'^  Noi  they,"  replied  Harry  Lynn,  contemptuottsl;^.  *<  An  inorganised 
rabble  never  proves  formidable.    The  wine  stands  with  you,  Hendersoii." 

"  For  my  part,"  resumed  Mijor  Challoner,  as  he  thoughtfully  filled 
hieghus,  <'I  think  Sir  Heuy *" 

''  Well,  major?"  cried  one;  for  the  major  had  brought  his  sentence  to 
astand-atilL 

''  What's  that  in  the  shade?    There  I  by  the  entrance?    Who's  eaves- 

pping?" 

Svery  head  was  turned  round  at  the  exckmation  of  Major  Challoner. 
A  figure,  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  a  long,  Uack  garment,  with  a  cowl 
drawn  over  the  fituie,  if  it  had  a  iace ;  m  short,  a  dim,  shi^ess  form  stood 
there  in  the  obscurity. 
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they  were  crossing  it;  again,  that  they  were  leireating  anl  woidd  not 
cross  at  all.     But  these  various  detaila  are  not  necetaary  to  h^  giveil.    ' 

Captain  Lynn,  to  his  most  exoessive  annoyaocey  had  been  followed  <tt> 
Umballah  by  the  young  Sikh  woman,  Agee — not  to  his  quavtera  of  *oeuntt, 
but  to  the  town.  Few,  perhaps,  will  be  inclined  to  sympathiae  wHh  him 
in  his  anger,  for  he  had  brought  the  embarrassment  upon  himself,  and  it 
was  bnt  har  that  he  should  pay  the  penalty.  The  eld  nune^  or  attendant. 
Day  ah,  had  accompanied  her  thither,  and  this  woman  never  ceased  to 
urge  upon  her  mistress  the  expediency  of  berquittittg  the  plaee  that  con* 
taiued  Captain  Lynn.  One  evening  she  glided  into  her  preaenee,  lier 
face  pale,  her. mouth  compressed,  and  approadked  with  a  dread  whisper: 
'*  Lady,  you  must  leave  him  now :  the  hoar  has  eome.  A  few  days 
will  see  him  and  his  companions  mown  down;  earth  shall  hold  them  no 
more." 

The  lady's  lips  turned  as  white  as  marble. 

''  They  are  now  crossing  the  Sutlej,"  continued  the  woman,  in  a  still 
lower  whisper,  as  if  she  feared  the  very  walls  would  hear  her,  "  an  army 
of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  thousand  strong.  What  can  their  handful  of 
British  troops  effect  against  it? — and  that  handful  not  yet  conveyed 
thither."  ' 

'<  When  heard  you  diis  ?''  murmured  Agee. 

^*  He  came  this  evening :  he  is  swift  and  sore  of  fi>ot,  and  has  0«i- 
stripped  the  European  scouts  by  some  hours :  but  their  great  chieftaAil* 
will  know  it  ere  to-morrow's  sun  be  up.  He  little  thinks  the  fate  that  is 
in  store  for  him !  They  are  fine  of  limb,  these  northern  soldiers,  tail 
and  straight ;  but  ere  long  they  must  measure  their  length  upon  the 
earth.  As  the  grass  falls  before  the  scythe,  so  must  they  fall  before  their 
fierce  and  powerful  foe.'' 

**  And  Captain  Lynn  ?"  shivered  Agee,  from  between  her  bloodless 
lips. 

<'He  must  share  the  fate  of  his  comrades — what  should  hinder  it? 
Why,  even  did  you  turn  apostate  to  your  oath,  lady,  and  betray  to  hi*i 
what  I  have  now  told  you,  which  you  may  not  do^  it  could  net  serre  him, 
for  he  must  go  to  battle  with  the  rest  You  must  escape,  lady,  thb 
night.** 

But  Agee,  with  an  impatient  gesture  at  the  word  *'  esoape,"  tirrried 
away.  Captain  Lynn  was  leaving  his  quarters  to  join  a  night  carouse  of 
some  of  his  brother  officers,  got  up  on  the  spar  of  the  moment,  when  he 
came  full  upon  her,  stealing  in. 

'^  You  are  on  the  eve  of  being  ordered  out  to  battle,"  she  whispered. 
"  You  must  not  go." 

*^  Not  go  ?"  he  exclaimed,  wondering  what  she  was  talking  of. 

"  Sickness  must  be  your  excuse,"  she  eagerly  explained.  '*  A  man 
unable  to  rise  from  his  bed,  cannot  be  expected  to  go  out  to  fight" 

''Are  you  in  your  right  mind,  Agee?"  he  asked,  laughing  im- 
moderately. 

"  You  would  never  leave  the  battle-field  with  life." 

<'  Then  I  must  die  on  it,  child." 

"  You  can  make  a  joke  even  of  this !" 

♦  Govemor-GeneraL 
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•  '^Niv-nM  a  joke.  Thoii|;fa  that's  a  good  one  of  yours  about  sickness. 
An  EAglishioan  does  not  know  what  £ar  is,"  he  said,  drawing  himself 
itnowueioosly  to  his  fbH  height ;  *'  and  for  the  chances  of  war,  we  must 
.dlt  shave  them,  aud  trust  to  Phividenoe." 

^'  Dayah  is  curious  in  herbs  and  medicines/'  she  persisted,  in  a  whisper, 
*'«iany  of  our  women  are.  A  potion  from  her  would  render  you  in- 
oafnUe  of  maiching  with  the  rest :  and  to  the  world  you  would  seem  sick 
tinto  death/' 

*'  That's  quite  enough,  Agee,"  he  said,  half  peevishly,  half  laughin^y. 
^'  You  don*t  miderstand  l£ese  things,  child.  And  you  promised  me 
yesterday  to  leave  this  place :  I  was  in  hopes  you  were  gone." 

''  You  seem  strangely  amdous  to  harm  my  countrymen,"  she  exclaimed, 
still  rerertiiig  to  the  war. 

^*  Not  at  all.  I  wish  to  my  soul  they  were  other  than  yours,  but  I 
must  do  my  duty." 

IV. 

Tbeuutxcn  of  them  were  present;  the  ominous  number;  and  they  sat 
around  the  convivial  table  of  night.  Not  with  the  luxurious  appurtenances 
usual  in  polished  Europe ;  the  rich  plate,  the  glittering  ciystaJ,  the  many 
-%hts  &  Sttoh  things  pertain  not  to  a  half-civilised  land  or  to  a  time  of 
Y(ur  and  tumult ;  but  the  gay  jest,  die  sparkling  remark,  and  the  merry 
$oog  went  round  without  Gallant,  ^lant  officers  they  were,  true- 
•  iMartad  EngHshmen,  in  the  flower  of  early  manhood!  And  they  knew 
mi  that  the  shadow  of  grim  Dsath  was  on  them,  his  dart  pointed  at  the 
heart  of  otf. 

<<  The  information  is  so  imperfect,  so  contradictory,"  observed  Major 
^Challoner,  the  only  grey-headed  man  at  the  board :  '<  if  we  lanee  the  ftill 
tilt  of  belief  into  a  report  one  day,  it  is  contradicted  the  next" 

**hk  my  opinion  our  march  wiU  be  useless,"  cried  the  handsome  lieu- 
teaant  Bell.     <<  I  don't  believe  the  Sikhs  are  coming  forward  at  all." 

^  They  dare  not  cross,"  burst  forth  the  hot-headed  young  Irishman, 
DanEnnis. 

^**  I  hope  to  Heaven  they  may!"  exclaimed  little  Parker,  who  had  cer- 
tainly got  smuggled  into  the  army,  for  he  was  under  height,  or  looked  it. 
''  The  gk>i7  of  rontmg  'em  right  and  left  I" 

'^  T^y  may  porove  a  mose  formidable  enemy  than  we  think  for,"  re- 
marked the  cautious  old  major  who  had  spoken  first 

'*  Noi  they,"  repBed  Harry  Lynn,  contemptuously.  "  An  inorganised 
rabble  never  proves  formidable.    The  wine  stands  with  you,  Hendersoii." 

"  For  my  part,"  resumed  Mijor  Challoner,  as  he  thoughtfully  filled 
his  ghus,  <'I  think  Sir  Heuy *" 

"  Well,  major?"  cried  one;  for  the  major  had  brought  his  sentence  to 
astand-adlL 

''  What's  that  in  the  shade?  There !  by  the  entrance?  Who's  eaves- 
dropping ?" 

Every  head  was  turned  round  at  the  exclamation  of  Major  Challoner. 
A  figure,  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  a  long,  black  garment,  with  a  cowl 
drawn  over  the  fituie,  if  it  had  a  face ;  in  short,  a  dim,  shi^ess  form  stood 
there  in  the  obscurity. 
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they  were  crossing  it;  again,  that  they  iveie  leireatSng  anl  wo^  not 
cross  at  all     But  these  various  details  are  not  necessary  to  be  giveii. 

Captain  Lynn,  to  his  most  exoessive  annoyanee,  had  been'foliowed'<x> 
Umballah  by  the  young  Sikh  woman,  Agee — not  to  his  quavtera  of  *oeuntt, 
but  to  the  town.  Few,  perhaps,  will  be  inclined  to  sympathiae  wHh  him 
in  his  anger,  for  he  had  brought  the  embarrassment  upon  himself,  and  it 
was  bnt  har  that  he  should  pay  the  penalty.  The  eld  nurse,  or  attendant, 
Dayah,  had  accompanied  her  thither,  and  this  woman  never  ceased  to 
urge  upon  her  mistress  the  expediency  of  her  quitting  the  plaee  that  con- 
tained Captain  L}'nn.  One  evening  she  glided  into  her  presence,  lier 
face  pale,  her. mouth  compressed,  and  approadked  with  a  dread  whisper: 
*'  Lady,  you  must  leave  him  now :  the  hour  has  oome.  A  few  day 9 
will  see  him  and  his  companions  mown  down ;  earth  shall  hold  them  no 
more." 

The  lady's  lips  turned  as  white  as  marble. 

^'  They  are  now  crossing  the  Sutlej,"  continued  the  woman,  in  a  still 
lower  whisper,  as  if  she  feared  the  very  walls  would  hear  her,  **  an  army 
of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  thousand  strong.  What  can  their  handful  of 
British  troops  e£fect  against  it? — and  that  handful  not  yet  conveyed 
thither." 

"  When  heard  you  diis  ?*'  murmured  Agee. 

''  He  came  ^is  evening :  he  is  swift  and  sore  of  fi>ot,  and  has  Cnvi- 
stripped  the  European  scouts  by  some  hours :  but  their  great  chieftaAn* 
will  know  it  ere  to-morrow's  sun  be  up.  He  little  thinks  the  fate  tbnt  is 
in  store  for  him  !  They  are  fine  of  limb,  these  northern  soldiers,  tall 
and  straight;  but  ere  long  they  must  measure  their  length  upon  the 
earth.  As  the  grass  falls  before  the  scythe,  so  must  they  fall  before  tiieir 
fierce  and  powerful  foe." 

*'  And  Captain  Lynn  ?"  shivered  Agee,  from  between  her  bloodless 
lips. 

''  He  must  share  the  fate  of  his  comrades — what  sfaonld  hinder  it  ? 
Why,  even  did  you  turn  apostate  to  your  oath,  lady,  and  betray  to  hi*i 
what  I  have  now  told  you,  which  you  may  not  do,  it  could  net  serve  him, 
for  he  must  go  to  battle  with  the  rest  Vou  must  escape,  lady,'^s 
night." 

But  Agee,  with  an  impatient  gesture  at  the  word  '^  esoape,"  tnrned 
away.  Captain  Lynn  was  leaving  his  quarters  to  join  a  night  carouse  of 
some  of  his  brother  officers,  got  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when  he 
came  full  upon  her,  stealing  in. 

^^  You  are  on  the  eve  of  being  ordered  out  to  battle^"  she  whispered. 
"  You  must  not  go." 

*^  Not  go  ?"  he  exclaimed,  wondering  what  she  was  talking  of. 
'<  Sickness  must  be  your  excuse,"  she  eagerly  explained.     ^^  A  man 
unable  to  rise  from  his  bed,  cannot  be  expected  to  go  out  to  fight." 

''Are  you  in  your  right  mind,  Agee?"  he  asked,  laughing  im- 
moderately. 

"  You  would  never  leave  the  battle-field  with  life." 

<<  Then  I  must  die  on  it,  child." 

"  You  can  make  a  joke  even  of  this  1" 

♦  Governor-General. 
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•.  *^1iOfJkt(k  a  joke.  Thoii|^h  that's  a  good  one  of  yours  about  sickness. 
An  Englishman  does  not  know  what  fear  is/'  he  said,  drawing  himself 
.  OQOwiseionsly  to  his  fbU  height ;  *'  and  for  the  chances  of  war,  we  must 
.dU  shave  themy  and  imst  to  Ph>yidence." 

^*  Dayah  m  corieas  in  herbs  and  medicines,*'  she  persisted,  in  a  whisper, 
^'many  of  omr  women  are.  A  potion  from  her  would  render  you  in- 
oafnUe  of  roarehiDg  with  the  rest :  and  to  the  world  you  would  seem  sick 
unto  death/' 

.  *'  That's  quite  enough,  Agee,"  he  said,  half  peevishly,  half  laughin^y. 
^'  You  don't  mderstand  these  things,  child.  And  you  promised  me 
yesterday  to  leave  this  place:  I  was  in  hopes  you  were  gone." 

"  You  seem  strangely  anxious  to  harm  my  countrymen,"  she  exclaimed, 
still  rerertii^  to  the  war. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  wish  to  my  soul  they  were  other  than  yours,  but  I 
must  do  my  duty." 

IV. 

TmwrVKH  of  them  were  present ;  the  ominous  number ;  and  they  sat 
around  the  convivial  table  of  night.  Not  with  the  luxurious  appurtenances 
usual  in  polished  Europe ;  the  rich  plate,  the  glittering  ciystai,  the  many 
J%hts  a  Sttoh  thinn  pertain  not  to  a  half-civilised  land  or  to  a  time  of 
Ylur  and  tamult ;  but  the  gay  jest,  the  sparkling  remaric,  and  the  merry 
$oog  went  found  without.  Gallant,  gallant  officers  they  were,  true- 
bflartad  Englishmen,  in  the  flower  of  early  manhood !  And  they  knew 
•  Aot  that  the  shadow  of  grim  Dsath  was  on  them,  his  dart  pouted  at  the 
henrtofatf. 

^*  The  information  is  so  imperfect,  so  contradictory,"  observed  Major 
Challoiier,  the  ody  grey-headed  man  at  the  board :  ^<  if  we  lanee  the  full 
tilt  of  belief  into  a  report  one  day,  it  is  contradicted  the  next." 

''In  my  opinion  our  march  will  be  useless,"  cried  the  handsome  lieu- 
tettant  Bell.     <<  I  don't  believe  the  Sikhs  are  coming  forward  at  all.'* 

^  They  dare  not  cross,"  burst  forth  tlie  hot-headed  young  Irishman, 
DanEnnis. 

"  I  hope  to  Heaven  they  may !"  exclaimed  little  Parker,  who  had  eer- 
taidy  got  smuggled  into  the  army,  for  he  was  under  height,  or  looked  it« 
''  The  glory  of  routmg  'em  right  and  left  I" 

''  TlMy  may  prove  a  mote  formidable  enemy  than  we  think  for,"  re- 
marked the  cautious  old  major  who  had  spoken  first 

'^  Noi  they,"  rephed  Harry  Lynn,  oontemptuousl;^.  "  An  inorganised 
rabble  never  proves  formidable.    The  wine  stands  with  you,  Hendersoii." 

''  For  my  part,"  resumed  Major  Challoner,  as  he  thoughtfully  filled 
his  gkss,  <<  I  think  Sir  Heuy ^" 

''  Well,  maJOT?"  cried  one;  for  the  major  had  brought  his  sentence  to 
astaod-atilL 

''  What's  that  in  the  shade?  There  I  by  the  entrance?  Who's  eaves- 
dropping ?" 

Every  head  was  turned  round  at  the  exclamation  of  Major  Challoner. 
A  figure,  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  a  long,  black  garment,  with  a  cowl 
drawn  over  the  £M)e,  if  it  had  a  bee ;  in  short,  a  dim,  shi^ess  form  stood 
there  in  the  obscurity. 
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tbej  were  crossing  it;  again,  tKat  they  were  retreating  and  woidd  not 
cross  at  all.     But  these  various  details  are  not  neoetaery  to  be  given. 

Captain  Lynn,  to  his  most  exoesuve  annoyanee,  had  been  followed  >tt> 
Umballah  by  the  young  Sikh  woman,  Agee^-«ot  to  his  quavteni  of  vfturttt, 
but  to  the  town.  Few,  perhaps,  will  be  inclined  to  sympa^iae  with  him 
in  his  anger,  for  he  had  brought  the  embarrassment  upon  himself,  and  It 
was  but  £ur  that  he  should  pay  the  penalty.  The  ^d  nurse,  or  attendant. 
Day  ah,  had  accompanied  her  thither,  and  this  woman  never  ceased  (x> 
urge  upon  her  mistress  the  expediency  of  her  quitting  the  plaee  that  con- 
tained Captain  L}*nn.  One  evening  she  glided  into  her  presence,  lier 
face  pale,  her. mouth  compressed,  and  approached  with  a  dread  whisper: 
''Lady,  you  must  leave  him  now:  the  hour  has  come.  A  few  days 
will  see  him  and  his  companions  mown  down ;  earth  shall  hold  them  no 
more." 

The  lady's  lips  turned  as  white  as  marble. 

"  They  are  now  crossing  the  Sutlej,"  continued  the  woman,  in  a  still 
lower  whisper,  as  if  she  feared  the  very  walls  would  hear  her,  "  an  army 
of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  thousand  strong.  What  can  their  handful  of 
British  troops  effect  against  it? — and  that  handful  not  yet  conveyed 
thiHier." 

"  When  heard  you  this  ?''  murmured  Agee. 

**He  came  this  evening:  he  is  swift  and  sure  of  foot,  and  hasmrt* 
stripped  the  European  scouts  by  some  hours :  but  their  great  chieftsdii* 
will  know  it  ere  to-morrow's  sun  be  up.  He  little  thinks  the  fate  that  is 
in  store  for  him !  They  are  fine  of  limb,  these  northern  soldiers,  tttU 
and  straight;  but  ere  long  they  must  measure  their  length  upon  the 
earth.  As  the  grass  falls  before  the  scythe,  so  must  they  fall  before  their 
fierce  and  powerful  foe." 

"  And  Captain  Lynn  ?"  shivered  Agee,  from  between  her  bloodless 
lips. 

'^  He  must  share  the  fate  of  his  comrades — what  should  hinder  it  ? 
Why,  even  did  you  turn  apostate  to  your  oath,  lady,  and  betray  to  hiAi 
what  I  have  now  told  you,  which  vou  may  not  do,  it  oonld  not  serve  him, 
for  he  must  go  to  battle  with  the  rest.  Vau  must  escape,  lady,  tUs 
night." 

But  Agee,  with  an  impatient  gesture  at  the  word  "  esoape,'*  turned 
away.  Captain  Lynn  was  leaving  his  quarters  to  join  a  night  carouse  of 
some  of  his  brother  officers,  got  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when  he 
came  fiill  upon  her,  stealing  in. 

''  You  are  on  the  eve  of  being  ordered  out  to  battle,"  she  whispered. 
"  You  must  not  go." 

^'Not  go?"  he  exclaimed,  wondering  what  ahe  was  talking  of. 
''  Sickness  must  be  your  excuse,"  mm  eagerly  explained.     ^'  A  man 
unable  to  rise  from  his  bed,  cannot  be  expected  to  go  out  to  fight" 

"Are  you  in  your  right  mind,  Agee?"  he  asked,  laughing  im- 
moderately, 

"  You  would  never  leave  the  battle-field  with  life." 

"  Then  I  must  die  on  it,  child.'' 

"  You  can  make  a  joke  even  of  this  I" 

♦  Governor-General. 
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.  **'Sofntk  a  joko.  Thott|^h  that's  a  good  one  of  yours  about  sickness. 
An  Englishman  does  not  know  what  fear  is,''  he  said,  drawing  himself 
tmeonseiously  to  hk  full  height ;  ^*  and  for  the  chances  of  war,  we  must 
.ftU  shaxe  them»  and  trust  to  Providenoe." 

"  Dayah  is  oqrions  in  herbs  and  medicines,"  she  persisted,  in  a  whisper, 
^'sutnj  of  our  women  are.  A  potion  from  her  would  render  you  in- 
08{«ble  of  marafaing  with  the  rest :  and  to  the  world  you  would  seem  sick 
^  unto  death." 

''  That's  quite  enough,  Agee,''  he  said,  half  peoTishly,  half  laughin^y. 
^'Yon  don't  noderstand  toese  things,  child.  And  you  promised  me 
yesterday  to  leave  this  place :  I  was  in  hopes  you  were  gone." 

"  Yon  seem  strangely  anxious  to  harm  my  countrymen,"  she  exclaimed, 
still  reverting  to  the  war. 

*^  Not  at  all.  I  wish  to  my  soul  they  were  other  than  yours,  but  I 
must  do  my  duty." 

IV. 

Tbduutibn  of  them  were  present ;  the  ominous  number ;  and  they  sat 
around  the  convivial  table  of  night.  Not  with  the  luxurious  appurtenances 
usual  in  polished  Europe ;  the  rich  plate,  the  glittering  ciystaJ,  the  many 
Jjgbts  &  s«ch  things  pertain  not  to  a  half-civilised  land  or  to  a  time  of 
WU  and  tumult ;  but  the  gay  jest,  the  sparkling  remarir,  and  the  merry 
SODg  went  sound  without  Uallant,  gallant  officers  they  were,  true- 
•  iMarted  Englishmen,  in  the  flower  of  early  manhood!  And  they  knew 
•iAet  that  the  shadow  of  grim  Dkath  was  on  them,  his  dart  pomted  at  the 
•}Himo{aU. 

**  The  information  is  so  imperfect,  so  contradictory,"  observed  Major 
Challoner,  the  oi^y  grey-headed  man  at  the  board :  ''  if  we  lanee  the  &11 
tilt  of  belief  into  a  report  one  day,  it  is  contradicted  the  next." 

**hk  mj  opinion  our  march  wiU  be  useless,"  cried  the  handsome  Lieu- 
teaaot  Bell.     <<  I  don't  believe  the  Sikhs  aro  coming  forward  at  all." 

^  They  dare  not  cross,"  burst  forth  the  hot*headed  young  Irishman, 
DanEnnis. 

**  I  hope  to  Heaven  they  may !"  exclaimed  little  Parker,  who  had  eer- 
taisJy  got  smuggled  into  the  army,  for  he  was  under  height,  or  looked  it. 
"  The  gk>ry  of  routing 'em  right  and  left  I" 

''  They  may  prove  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  we  think  for,"  re- 
nudked  the  cautious  old  major  who  had  spoken  first 

'^  Not  they,"  replied  Harry  Lynn,  oontemptuousl;^.  ''An  inorganised 
rabble  never  proves  formidable.    The  wine  stands  with  you,  Henderson." 

''  For  my  part,"  resumed  Muor  Challoner,  as  he  thoughtfully  fiUed 
hisgkss,  ''IthinkSirHemy ^" 

"  Well,  major?"  cried  one;  for  the  major  had  brought  his  sentence  to 
astandHrtilL 

"  What's  that  in  the  shade?  There !  by  the  entrance?  Who's  eaves- 
dropping ?" 

Every  head  was  turned  round  at  the  exclamation  of  Major  Challoner. 
A  figure,  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  a  long,  black  garment,  with  a  cowl 
drawn  over  the  &oe,  if  it  had  a  &ce ;  in  short,  a  dim,  shapeless  form  stood 
there  in  the  obscurity. 
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tbej  were  crossing  it;  again,  that  they  were  retreating  and'  woidd  not 
cross  at  all.     But  these  various  details  are  not  neoetaery  to  be  giyed.    ' 

Captain  Lynn,  to  his  most  exoessire  annoyance,  had  beenfoliewed>tt> 
Umhallah  by  the  young  Sikh  woman,  Agee^-«ot  to  his  quavteni  of  <odutttt, 
but  to  the  town.  Few,  perhaps,  will  be  inoUned  to  sympa^iae  with  him 
in  his  anger,  for  he  had  brought  the  embarrassment  upon  himself,  and  it 
was  but  £Bir  that  he  should  pay  the  penalty.  The  ^d  nurse,  or  atteodatit, 
Dayah,  had  accompanied  her  thither,  and  this  woman  never  ceased  to 
urge  upon  her  mistress  the  expediency  of  herquittiog  the  plaee  that  con- 
tained Captain  L}*nn.  One  evening  she  glided  into  her  presence,  lier 
face  pale,  her. mouth  compressed,  and  approached  with  a  dread  whisper: 
"  Lady,  you  must  leave  him  now :  the  hour  has  eoine.  A  few  days 
will  see  him  and  his  companions  mown  down;  eaith shall  hold  them  no 
more." 

The  lady's  lips  turned  as  white  as  marble. 

'*  They  are  now  crossing  the  Sutlej,"  continued  the  woman,  in  a  still 
lower  whisper,  as  if  she  feared  the  very  walls  would  hear  her,  "  an  army 
of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  thousand  strong.  What  can  their  handful  of 
British  troops  effect  against  it? — and  that  handful  not  yet  conveyed 
thiHier." 

<<  When  heard  you  this  ?''  murmured  Agee. 

'*  He  came  this  evening :  he  is  swift  and  sure  of  foot,  and  has  ovi- 
stripped  the  European  scouts  by  some  hours :  but  their  great  chieftsdii* 
will  know  it  ere  to-morrow's  sun  be  up.  He  little  thinks  the  fate  thav  is 
in  store  for  him !  They  are  fine  of  limb,  these  northern  soldiers,  tall 
and  straight ;  but  ere  long  they  must  measure  their  length  upon  the 
earth.  As  the  grass  fUls  before  the  scythe,  so  must  they  fall  before  their 
fieroe  and  powerful  foe." 

"  And  Captain  Lynn  ?"  shivered  Agee,  from  between  her  bloodless 
lips. 

'^  He  must  share  the  fate  of  his  comrades — what  should  hinder  it  ? 
Wliy,  even  did  you  turn  apostate  to  your  oath,  lady,  and  betray  to  hi*i 
what  I  have  now  told  you,  which  you  may  not  do^  it  oould  not  serve  him, 
for  he  must  go  to  battle  with  the  rest  Vau  must  escape,  lady,'tUs 
night.'* 

But  Agee,  with  an  impatient  gesture  at  the  word  '^  escape,*'  turned 
away.  Captain  Lynn  was  leaving  his  quarters  to  join  a  night  carouse  of 
some  of  his  brother  officers,  got  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when  he 
came  fiill  upon  her,  stealing  in. 

*<  You  are  on  the  eve  of  being  ordered  out  to  battle,'*  she  whispered. 
"  You  must  not  go." 

'*Not  go?"  he  exclaimed,  wondering  what  ahe  was  talking  of. 
<<  Sickness  must  be  your  excuse,"  Mie  eagerly  explained.     ^*  A  man 
unable  to  rise  from  his  bed,  cannot  be  expected  to  go  out  to  fight" 

"Are  you  in  your  right  mind,  Agee?"  he  asked,  laughing  im- 
moderately. 

'^  You  would  never  leave  the  battle-field  with  life." 

'<  Then  I  must  die  on  it,  child." 

*'  You  can  make  a  joke  even  of  this  I" 

*  Govemor-GeneraL 
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../fN<vii64  a  jokor  Thouf^h  that's  a  good  one  of  yours  about  aickne^. 
An  Englishman  does  not  know  what  fear  is,''  he  said,  drawing  himself 
itiieoDsetoualy  to  his  fiiH  height;  <'and  for  the  chances  of  war,  we  must 
.ftU  shaxe  them>  i|nd  trust  to  ProWdenoe." 

^'  Dayah  is  carious  in  herbs  and  medicines,"  she  persisted,  in  a  whisper, 
^'satnj  of  our  women  are.  A  potion  from  her  would  render  you  in- 
08{«ble  of  marafaing  with  the  rest :  and  to  the  world  you  would  seem  sick 
unto  death." 

•  ^'  That's  quite  enough,  Agee,"  he  said,  half  peevishly,  half  laughingly. 
^'Yon  don't  noderstand  toese  things,  child.  And  you  promised  me 
yesterday  to  leave  this  place:  I  was  in  hopes  you  were  gone." 

"  You  seem  strangely  anxious  to  harm  my  countrymen,"  she  exclaimed, 
still  reverting  to  the  war. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  wish  to  my  soul  they  were  other  than  yours,  but  I 
must  do  my  duty." 

IV. 

Tbduutibn  of  them  were  present ;  the  ominous  number ;  and  they  sat 
around  the  convivial  table  of  night.  Not  with  the  luxurious  appurtenances 
usual  in  polished  Europe ;  the  rich  plate,  the  glittering  ciystal,  the  many 
Jigbts  a  s«ch  things  pertain  not  to  a  half-civilised  land  or  to  a  time  of 
IFitr  and  tumult ;  but  the  gay  jest,  tibe  sparkling  remark,  and  the  merry 
song  went  sound  without  Gallant,  gallant  officers  they  were,  true- 
•  boarted  EngHahmen,  in  the  flower  of  early  manhood!  And  they  knew 
iAet  that  the  shadow  of  grim  Dkath  was  on  them,  his  dart  pobted  at  the 

^*  The  information  is  so  imperfect,  so  contradictory,"  observed  Major 
Challoner,  the  oi^y  grey-headed  man  at  the  board :  *'  if  we  lanee  the  ^1 
tilt  of  belief  into  a  report  one  day,  it  is  contradicted  the  next." 

*'  iJDi  miy  opinion  our  march  wiU  be  useless,"  cried  the  handsome  laeu- 
teaaiit  fielL     '<  I  don't  believe  the  Sikhs  ara  coming  forward  at  all." 

^  They  dare  not  cross,"  burst  forth  the  hot-headed  young  Irishman, 
DaoEnnis. 

^*  I  hope  to  Heaven  they  may !"  exclaimed  little  Parker,  who  had  oer- 
taisJy  got  smuggled  intotne  army,  for  he  was  under  height,  or  looked  it, 
*'  The  gk>ry  oi  routing  'em  right  and  left  I" 

'^  They  may  prove  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  we  think  for,"  re- 
marked the  cautious  old  major  who  had  spoken  first 

'^  Not  they,"  replied  Hany  Lynn,  contemptuously.  ''  An  inorganised 
rabble  never  proves  formidable.    The  wine  stands  with  you,  Henderson." 

''  For  my  part,"  resumed  M^or  Challoner,  as  he  thoughtfully  fiUed 
Us  gkss,  <<I  dunk  Sir  Heniy ^" 

"  Welly  major?"  cried  one;  for  the  major  had  brought  his  sentence  to 
a  stand-stilL 

"  What's  that  in  the  shade?  There !  by  the  entrance?  Who's  eaves- 
drop *      ^-  ^ 


Sveiy  head  was  turned  round  at  the  exckmation  of  Major  Challoner. 
A  figure,  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  a  long,  black  garment,  with  a  cowl 
drawn  over  the  Cmo^  if  ithada&ce;  in  short,  a  dim,  shapeless  form  stood 
there  in  the  obscurity. 
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* »  better  eoeial  potttioo  of  the  Gnehs  k  < 
»of  the  Omeidieiapmyorwit^  Gather 
( the  iBlMerts  of  the  Gnehe,  the  nugmtj  of  whon,  it  hm 
yivmiit  we  in  BO  way  amliitioiit  totaete  the  MiMPorite  Imottt.  The 
tat  will  faaidlf  be  carried  oa  for  any  length  of  tine  ottder  tina 
aa  Tiefeoiy  or  defeat  will  be  eqoaUy  deaUuctite  to  the  Oanaafi 
The  eontett  will  not  become  gennine  until  theTvddth  empire  haa  i 
ita  ^te,  and  the  reeonatraction  of  the  BycantiBe  Idngdooa  haa*  «»  he 
affeetad.  Then  the  itn^le  between  England  and  Bomia  w91  hecMiBe 
aa  eadtmg  aa  it  will  be  inteieitiug  to  cnkJTated  Europe  ;  it  ia  the  com* 
taat  of  liberty  against  shivery,  of  driliaadon  againat  barfaariam,  of  digmiy^ 
againat  dishonoor.  In  this  oootest  the  nugfaty  hombog  of  ihe  Bwsaiaa 
neserration  of  civilisation  will  burst  aimnltaneoody  with  the  fevctiah 
ulosion  that  Germany  and  Russia  must  be  first  incorporated  ere  the 
Germanic  spvit  can  burst  forth  again* 

That  the  Tndu  aie  not  only  not  adapted  for  cultivation,  in  our 
wcstarn  senae,  bat  fiereely  opposed  to  it ;  that  the  Porte,  in  propoitkwi 
as  it  yields  access  to  western  cultivation,  gives  up  Uamism  and  iluatMiiya 
ita  own  bans,  without  converting  or  extirpating  the  sprit  of  the  natiow^ 
wMeh  will  ever  break  out  with  the  old  fimaticism,  whenever  the  Potte  ia 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  real  or  so-called  Christian  powers — i^s<}uirea  wo 
proof.  It  is  an  Asiatic  state,  that  i%  »  state  without  perMoal  Kheity, 
withoBt  law,  without  protection  for  property  and  labour,  boilt  upon  ooarsa 
enjovment  and  sensuality;  and  in  its  religioua-natioaal  anogaM^  aa 
insntt,  if  not  a  danger,  for  Europe.  The  reforms  annouBced  by  the 
Tuildsh  Government  have  been  till  now  an  immenae  lie,  and  will  doefai-^ 
less  ever  xemdn  so,  because  they  are  impracticable,  not  only  through  the 
temper  of  the  nation,  but  also  through  the  national  fundamental  pria- 
cipica  and  regulations.  It  is  another  question,  however,  whether  the 
mere  overthrow  of  the  Osmanli  government,  possibly  tfaraagh  an  insor* 
reotaoo  of  the  Christian  population,  eoold  improve  the  position  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  a  fuither  question,  whether  this  woidd  be  possible,  by  giving 
up  the  Holy  Land  to  the  Rosnana. 

H  is  oaly  too  folly  proved  that  the  moni  corruption  of  the  Gieehs  is 
Bose  cstansive  than  that  of  the  Oaaumli ;  that  the  latter  are  honesti 
faithM  to  their  word,  aad  consdeBtioBS  ;  while  the  Greeks  Ke  and  cheat 
without  the  sKgfatest  servile.  At  the  same  time,  the  lower  Greek  pope* 
latioB  is  not  so  mndi  plundered  by  their  Moslem  mantcni  as  by  their  own 
co-firiigiaaists — their  bishops  aad  patmsshs.  We  cannot  even  aay  ia 
apebgy,  that  these  £udts  have  only  been  devek^ed  mdcr  a  fioraign  yoke; 
these  were  evident  long  prior  to  that  events  imd  liie  Greek  popaktion 
haa  remained  statioaary  for  nearly  1000  yeasa  in  its  chaaaeter  nd.  nun 
lality.  It  n  rmpesBUe  to  assume  that  saeh  n  nation  ean  he  i 
widumt  foreign  inteeventien,  and  tfie  attempt  which  has  been  i 
the  aoatham  portion  of  the  peaiBSBkof  the  Hmsras,  ia  a  elaar  proof  sf 
the^nsdiofthisvwwc. 

Stall  less,  however,  eould  any  benefit  be  expected  haai  the  flasaiaaA 
1  of  the  ooontry.     RnaBais  powerful  CBenghtDsaap* 
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part  li  fsrljrtQiiQIwecBi  hai  19  not  power£al  enoogh  to  aavom 'Qntmy 
ami  gototB  it  Atiafiufeoffilj.  The  pnde  of  antiquity  iroold  sonnnoii  np^a 
andiisaxeftBioiii^oppMiftifiaagainAtihe  Bewnikrs,  wfaaFMniTodllMr 
tfttliriflw  aad  eiviKMrion  bom  this  eountry,  than  wodd  be  developeil 
a^iaott  aay  ofehtr  matter ;  an  oppositioBy  of  whtoh,  it  is  tnie^  only  litde 
is  heardy  as  hug  «9  the  object  is  .to  straggle  mth  their  naasest  and  most 
immediate  finsi  therTurica  Tfaepmileges  of  ecclesiastical  seif^garem- 
manty  ^and  the  inteinrentian  of  the  Cburdi  in  the  dTil  administration,  it 
woaU  be  impossible  for  Bossk  to  albw,  although  it  now  pretends^  when 
oppeaed  to  Tnrkay,  toinsisi  on  disir  fulfilment ;  coaasqoentljr  the  Greek 
Chunsh  would  be  almost  inmiediately  engaged  in  the  moat  furious  contest 
with  the  Bussian  gDvemment,  and  nothing  wovld  be  lefb  to  the  latter^  in 
ibb  baxbaiitr  of  its  measuna,  sftTe  a  compukary  Russifieation. 

These  difficukiea  within  would  have  to  be  mo^fied  and  concealed  by  a 
development  of  strength  without,  and  these  Russo-Greek  wars  could  only 
be  dirMted  against  western  ctvilisation.  Even  if  Russia  wished  to  im- 
plant internal  cultivation  after  its  own  peculiar  fashion,  it  would  be  forced 
to  derive  its  elements  from  external  sources,  such  as  was  the  ease  with 
Aeir  importation  into  Russia.  In  short,  we  cannot  consider  the  conse- 
qnenoes  of  the  cession  of  Greece  to  Russia,  even  if  we  could  believe  in 
the  possibility,  that  such  an  unbounded  extension  of  the  Russian  empire 
would  not  entail  its  immediate  dissolution,  without  meeting  with  impoasi* 
Ulities.and  fdmurdikies — the  idea  of  a  perfect  deetruetion  of  our  western 
enltivation,  or  a  reduction  of  our  countries  to  a  level  with  the  HsRmna 
womces^  «.  e.  their  sinking  into  a  state  of  barbarism,  agiunst  wUeh 
Sogiaod,  at  least,  can  and  will  defend  us,  even  if  the  Continent  had  not 
snffieieat  "SlraDgth. 

'  The  cession  of  European  Turkey,  or  merely  of  the  Dardanellse  to 
Russia,  would  be  the  aufajugatiea  of  the  West  to  the  East,  the  dominion 
of  Asia  over  Europe,  the  joterthrow  of  long  subsutiog  rehitions,  which 
can  only  eventuate,  when  the  Germanic  world  with  all  its  branches  is 
utterly  worn  out  and  exhausted.  It  is  evincing  the  most  borne  territorial 
polii^,  if  Austria  habituates  hers^  to  the  notion  of  settling  the  fisstem 
Question  by  a  division  between  Russia  and  hers^,  in  whsra  Moldavia, 
Walkdiia,  fivdgaria,  with  Constantini^le  and  the  Dardanriles,  would  &1I 
to  the  share  of  Russia.  The  interests  of  the  West  would  be  iirenediahly 
iBJUBsd  by  this  step,  and  Austria  would  not  be  strengthened,  but  weak- 
ened. If  Germany  is  not  able  to  exert  an  influence  over  the  Gteek  lands 
m  any  odier  way  than  by  tearing  off  a  Aw  shreds  and  taddag  them  on 
te  Austria,  it  nnther  deserves,  nor  will  it  have  a  Aitnre  in  the  £aat» 

Nothing  is  so  little  and  unstatesmaahke,  bat  so  truly  Gemmmf 
priimefy  as  this  policy,  wfasch  announces  an  immesMe  triumph,  when 
It  has  succeeded  in  tsariai^  away  a  patch  of  tsrritoey  with  a  few  thousand 
^  aoala,"  and  ^''inoorporating^  it.  Nothing  proves  more  patently  how 
far  back  Qermaay  stUl  is  in  its  politaoal  ^elopment,  than  die  bar- 
fcasismand  cmdeness  of  "diis  tenritonal  pidiey,  that  must  be  first  entirely 
evesoome,  and  abolidied  within  Germany,  winch  is  ftaded  to  he 
InaiyeBtablisiBed  f^aio^  before  the  Genaaas  asanaae  a  positioa  in  the 
worid  eomsponcKng  widi  their  national  qualities  aadhistoaeal  niissioa^ 
Wnmiht  very  Aust  that  Austria,  Sfnte  of  her  anivenai  oonacelnital  <ra» 
ditsons  and  velleities,  never  rises  above  this  miserable  territorial  poUoy, 
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and  seeks  her  strength,  not  in  the  cnltore  of  indqiendnit  intei;pit|K,.fa|^ 
inlthe  subjogation,  incorporatioDy  and  regular  redaction  of  aO  the  Q|^ 
ments  to  the  level  of  the  Hapsborg  Absolutism — ^(rom  this  very  reason— 
Austria,  with  her  present  constitution  and  her  former  tradition^  wiU^ 
proportionally  effect  little  in  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  questioQi  despite 
of  the  favourable  nature  of  her  position. 

This  duty  will  devolve  principally  on  England,  who,  because  she  haa 
carried  out  ner  reform  in  a  social  point  of  view,  and  has  got  rid  of  her 
Hapsburger,  has  nosed  herself  to  the  first  rank  among  the  Germaoic 
nations,  and  advances  as  the  representative  of  Germanity  in  Europe. 
Her  interests,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  state,  and  the  nature  of 
the  people,  throw  the  solution  of  this  question  into  her  hands.  It 
may  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  part  has  been  allotted  to  her  and 
not  to  Germany,  whose  position  should  render  the  latter  the  protector 
of  European  liberty ;  but  we  must  confess  that  Germany,  from  its  own 
fault,  is  entirely  incapable  of  effecting  this,  and  should  owe  deep  gratitude 
to  the  English,  if  they  check  the  progress  of  Russia.  If  the  people  of 
the  Grecian  peninsula  can  be  regenerated,  this  will  not  be  possible  by  the 
inundation  of  a  materially  barbarous  nation,  even  if  united  with  them  by 
a  religious  bond,  but  only  by  the  intervention  of  a  free  nation,  whose 
state  is  based  on  seIf*govemment,  which  promotes  self-government  every- 
where, which  protects  and  develops  labour  and  property,  and  manages 
to  open  out  and  exploiter  the  national  resources  in  every  direction.  After 
an  impartial  consideration,  we  must  allow  that  the  English,  of  all  the 
g^reat  and  govemiug  nations  whom  Europe  has  seen  during  the  course 
of  a  long  history,  are  best  adapted  to  govern  foreign  nations,  dissimilar, 
or  even  opposed,  to  them  in  character.  The  simplicity  of  their  political 
arrangements  and  principles .  of  government,  which  they  derive  from 
home,  and  which  are  suited  for  every  country  and  every  nationality, 
because  they  care  for  protection  of  liberty,  life,  and  property,  and  every- 
where extend  the  spirit  of  self-government — ^the  respect  for  foreign  insti- 
tutions, which  the  English  suffer  to  exist  without  modification,  while  the 
French  and  the  Russians  are  always  eager  for  assimilation  and  trans- 
formation— ^the  strength  and  manliness  of  their  character ;  and,  finally, 
their  superiority  in  every  description  of  productive  cultivation, — all  these 
qualities  impart  to  their  government,  not  the  character  of  an  oppressive 
despotism,  but  that  of  an  institution  fostering  liberty,  independence,  and 
civilisation. 

The  English  have  succeeded  in  arousing  peoples  and  countries  of  the 
most  opposite  character  from  the  deepest  ^eep  and  political  dissolution  to 
new  life,  and  in  re-opening  long-choked  sources  of  prosperity  and  riches, 
without  any  sensible  nation  being  able  to  deny  them  the  testimony  of  the 
service  performed  to  the  land  and  people.  A  nation,  however,  which  has 
so  thoroughly  exhausted  life  in  all  its  phases,  like  the  Byzantine,  can 
only  gradually  rise  from  its  slough  by  the  influence  of  a  race  in  every 
respect  superior  to  it,  by  growing  accustomed  to  new  interests  and  theic 
promotion,  through  the  example  of  the  in-flocking  strangers,  and  by  a 
limited  seH-govemment,  that  is  to  say,  a  government  which  is  deprived 
of  the  power  of  destroying  itself.  In  this  sense  will  England  have  to 
develop  her  influence  in  the  East,  for  her  own  sake  and  that  of  Europeaa 
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etltiTfttion ;  and,  in  troth,  things  will  follow  this  track,  now  that  war  has 
been  once  deckred. 

And  as  formerly  ihe  contest  between  Eodand  and  France  was  not 
confined  to  the  limits  of  both  countries  and  their  waters,  but  set  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  motion ;  in  the  same  way  the  struggle  between 
Russia  and  England  will  not  be  fought  out  in  the  East,  where  the  nations 
dime  into  collision,  but  all  Europe  will  be  gradually  drawn  into  the 
conflict  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  hcta  in  recent  histoiTy  that 
under  a  Napoleonic  empire,  a  lustre  after  Trafedgar  and  Waterloo,  an 
approximation — an  alliance  between  England  and  France  could  become 
possible.  It  would  be  very  foolish  to  believe  in  the  eternal  duration  of 
such  an  alliance,  to  fancy  that  now  the  national  antipathy  ezistine  for 
ages  between  the  two  nations,  and  increased  during  a  long  history,  would 
be  done  away  with,  and  both  would  work  hand  in  hand,  with  disinterested 
love,  for  the  propagation  of  civilisation.  But  it  may  be  asserted,  without 
danger,  that  the  reconciliation  between  England  and  France  must  be  a 
necessity,  so  long  as  the  Holy  Alliance  exists :  that  is,  so  long  as  Germany 
only  serves  to  strengthen  the  preponderance  of  Russia.  The  Napoleonic 
period  of  France,  which  accepted  the  contest  with  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  from  whose  traditions,  hopes,  and  apprehendons,  the  wise  diplomacy 
of  the  Continent  is  liberating  itself  with  such  extraordinary  slowness,  was 
a  sickly  and  spasmodic  condition:  it  will  hardly  return — ^for  even  a  new 
and  succeesful  French  revolution,  in  which  many  still  believe,  would  not 
augment  the  power  of  the  state  in  such  measure  that  France  could 
again  subjugate  Europe — ^least  of  all  will  it  do  so  under  Napoleon  III. 
France  will  have  to  accustom  herself  to  a  modest  policy ;  she  will  have 
to  become  reconciled  with  her  old  foes,  one  alter  the  otiier;  and  so 
long  as  Russia  domineers  over  the  Crerman  governments,  she  will  be  in 
alliance  with  England.  If  this  condition  is  only  transitory,  still  it  will 
serve  as  the  introduction  to  a  new  period  in  European  history.  The  war 
between  England  and  France  is  over:  the  war  of  England  and  Russia  is 
commencing,  and  France  can  only  take  part  in  this  war,  while  in  the 
other  it  occupied  a  first  rank.  It  is  the  great  fact  of  our  era  that  France 
has  descended  from  her  umquhile  elevation. 

For  the  Russians,  as  it  seems,  the  time  is  past,  when  they  could  take 
advantage  of  the  hostility  subsistinc^  between  the  two  great  Western 
Powers,  in  order  to  quietiy  increase  weir  own  strength.  Russia  has  now 
to  defend  her  own  cause,  and  prove  the  claims,  which  she  has  asserted,  to 
the  dictatorship  of  Europe.  With  her  the  hie  BhoduSf  hie  salta^  is  now 
true.  She  must  show  whether  her  nationality  and  her  government,  in 
junction  with  the  sympathies  of  a  portion  of  the  East,  will  be  strong 
enough  to  carry  out  tne  war  against  the  West.  It  was  by  no  means 
probable  that  she  would  rush  headlong  into  this  contest,  but  it  was 
equally  impossible  for  her  to  withdraw  from  it  without  permanent  inj^y 
to  her  reputation.  Let  the  decision  be  deferred,  let  the  Ministry,  which 
still  manages  English  affairs,  bmld  a  golden  bridge  for  Russia's  retreat: 
the  battle-field  is  chosen,  the  combatants  are  drawn  up— they  may  hesi- 
tate in  commencing  the  war,  but  they  can  no  longer  decline  it. 

As  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  Russia,  her  nation,  and  her  history, 
we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  only  possibility  of  her  enduring  the  issue 
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cf  the  liEnggk  liei  in  liar  Mitiiaritjr  oyer  Germanjr.  Aa  loitg  «#  Ikps 
unhappy  state  enduxes,  her  position  is  strongs  if  not  to  Attao)^  itiU  <|^ 
defeaee.  In  Germany,  thevdbse,  ihe  question  must  be  decided ;  md  if 
Germany  persietB  in  ber  present  QOnduot>  that  oountry  will  again  hnnnnic 
die  ieene  of  sangainaxy  isonteeii,  i«  spite  of  all  the  noasensa  dbput  tfae 
xmpessibtlity  ef  a  war.  In  Germany  the  battles  were  fouffi^ht  whick 
England  waged  against  France :  fihall  the  struggle  between  East  a^d 
West  be  deadsd  on  Gennan  soily  wlien  the  Germaa  nation  only  jmaamm 
ome  dedsioa  and  one  deedte  settle  the  question  without  bloodshed? 
But  whenever  German  states  entered  into  alUaaoe  with  Englaad  -or 
FranfleyitwasfDrtheinterestof  civilisation  that  the  allianoe  wasfofmad, 
and  the  war,  if  for  the  moment  juinousy  was  followed  by  beneficial  sesolts. 
But  what  can  induce  Gennany,  who  has  not  yet  ended  all  her  inlsnial 
slrogwles,  whose  intenets  iaBpeatiieely  demand  national  unity  and  im- 
tional  policy^  to  join  the  Russians,  or,  which  in  the  end  would  be  the 
aaane  tiling,  to  promote  their  infteresU  by  her  moral  support,  ami  ao 
imperil  her  own  tutae  existence  wag»  and  mom? 

The  importance  «f  the  impending  struggle  for  Germany  lies  in  the 
iMBt  that  it  plaoes  tks  antagonism  cl  the  national  interests  with  those  of 
-Aa  dynasties  in  ibe  olearaat  light,  and  naturally  mes  rise  to  thequestion 
whioh  of  the  two  shall  have  t&  supremacy.    T£b  nattooal  f 


petatively  demand  an  alHaoee  with  Western  cultivation  in  ofmosition  to 
die  haKbariem  that  manaaas  ihem  from  the  East;  the  return  ot  S«Msia  to 
that  pesitioa  ta  wfaidi  its  euHsvation  and  the  chaneter  of  the  nalioa 
entitle  it:  the  alteration  of  iIm  piesent  diyendonee  eC  Germany  on 
Russia,  into  thai  of  the  depeadenoe  of  Russia,  es  the  meeiver,  upon  the 
West  as  the  doam*;  Ae  settlement  cf  the  queation,  wliether  the  masses 
must  nde  over  enltivaiseii,  or  euHarataon  over  the  masses.  Tkm  pesitma 
of  the  world  and  ihe  weight  of  England  render  it  almost  an  impoaabitity 
for  Germany  to  join  Rnsna,  whib  it  is  bound  by  dU  the  fibres  of  its 
existence  to  En^ish  mviliaation;  but,  on  the  cdier  oand,  the  interests  of 
the  d^naalias  canse  it  ta  iqppear  equally  impossible  for  the  princes  to 
desert  dm  canse  of  tht  Tm;  The  impendinr  straggle  will  entail  dbe 
settlement  of  this  important  question,  tbroni^  whi»  an  entirely  new 
Older  of  dungs  may  be  anticipated. 

This  the  dpasties  appear  to  oon^mhendmcoe  dearly  than  die  nation, 
whose  move  intelligent  xeprasentattyes  do  not  yet  understand  the  ful 
extent  cf  the  conflict— 4hat  the  pxinc^ilea,  which  sought  and  did  not  find 
a  eetdement  in  Germany  in  1848,  have  retired  to  the  two  ends  of  Europe^ 
and  here  are  opposed  to  each  other.  The  atrugg^  is  inevitable,  and  no 
nentnlfty  will  be  possible.  But  froideas  ace  the  hopes  that  Rusda  wiB 
aosept  the  interwendon  of  die  Gennan  courts,  or  be  induced  by  them  to 
•withdraw  or  make  any  concessions.  The  brothers-law  of  the  Prussian 
king,  the  friend  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  would  fienAopt  do  so,  but  the 
Tear  of  all  the  Rassias  cannot  The  great  politicians  of  Vienna  and 
Bevlm,  who  behoved  in  the  disinterested  natun  ef  the  Rnsrian  assistance, 
mast  see  this  illusion  vanish,  and  derive  the  cenvietica  that  the  growth  of 
power,^  which  they  have  given  Russia  by  thsir  un-German  pSicy,  will 
turn  direcdy  against  the  interests  of  the  West,  which  are  based  on  a 
common  found^on,  and  against  diose  of  their  own  countries,  and  briiu^ 
into  a  clear  and  dangerous  light  the  antagonism  of  the  rftt^i>nal  and 
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djriMde  interests.  Theymust  perceivo,  not  nMoeeiy  tli«t  thqr  hsv^pfatyed 
into  the  htmnSk  of  Sdaronism,  but  that  they  are  now  inca|>aUe  of  check- 
ing its  progress,  and  it  is  cmly  tlie  folly  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  tbe 
d^feoders  ^  a  bad  cause  that  tries  to  make  the  Palmerston  pofiey  ve- 
spoonUe  for  the  azteosioB  of  the  Rxissian  pover. 

The  mttority  of  the  intelligent  Germans  still  delode  themselves  wit^ 
the  hope  vhat  Aastria  will  hare  the  power  and  will  to  represent  the  inte- 
rests of  Germany  in  this  struggle.  This  illusion,  which  is  the  consequence 
of  the  apathy  originating  from  the  shipwreck  of  1849,  may  possibly 
entail  a  mnltitnde  of  numrtunes  on  Germany;  but  it  is  the  last  illusion 
which  Germany  will  have  to  overcome.  It  is  superfluous  to  prove  that  it 
is  an  ilhision.  The  Optimists  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  convinced 
by  axgumeots;  fibcts^  we  fancy,  will  soon  prove  the  truth  of  our  lemaiks. 

Those  who  are  free  from  this  illusion — and  their  number  wiH  rapidly 
increase  will  await  the  development  of  affiurs  with  the  peatest  ap- 
prdienmn.  Forif  the  opposition  affunst  Bnssia  is  not  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  the  nation  to  ooUect  in  a  nnn  bond  and  attain  a  new  national 
lifis^  ilien  tins  hope  wiU  lor  ever  be  a  chimara,  and  those  were  right  who 
prophesied  the  dissolution  of  Germany  and  the  extension  of  neigUiouring 
states  by  the  appropriation  of  her  various  components.  Then  the  Continent 
will  sink  for  ages  mto  a  death-sleep,  and  the  dictum  will  be  most  rapidly 
and  fully  yeri&d — ^that  **the  history  of  tfia  world  is  hurrying  towards 
the  West^^ 
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HITHER  AND  THITHER.* 


Th«  late  Mr.  John  Fitchett  of  Waxringtouy  attomey-at-law,  made  it 
Uie  great  end  and  object  of  his  Kfe  to  produce  as  inuch  blank  yerse,  upon 
the  subject  of  Kin^  Alfred,  as  would  fill  six  doedy-printed  yolnmes,  in 
royal  octavo ;  and  tnen  died,  leaving  to  his  kind  and  talented  executor  tb^ 
task,  which  he  accomplished,  of  completing  liiis  awful  labour  in  a 
ferty-dgfadi  book,  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eigbty-fiye  lines. 
We  might  seem  to  be  quoting  from  some  quaint  fiction ;  but  the  fiicts  are 
incontestable ;  for  the  migh^  work  (after  two  years  had  been  consumed 
in  passing  it  through  the  press)  was  actuaHy  published  by  Mr.  WiUiam 
FSi»ering,  MU  tR^pulus  Anghts^  in  the  year  of  Grraoe  1842.  It  may 
be  presumed  that,  with  Mr.  Jobi  Fitchett,  uiis  race  of  authors  has  become 
extinct.  Men  of  talent  and  leisure  can  now  find  higher  employment  than 
writing  forty-seven  books  of  blank  yerse ;  and  there  are  few  persons  so 
vnoocupied  as  to  read  them.  Our  comfort  as  intelligent  bebgs,  as  well 
ss  the  proper  economy  of  our  time,  is  beginning  to  make  it  necessary  that 
all  boolcs  shall  be  kept  within  some  reasonable  dimensions.  Three-yolume 
novels  must  be  abolished  by  act  of  Parliunent ;  it  might  even  be  well  to 

*  Hither  sod  Thither ;  or,  Sketches  of  Travels  on  tx>th  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
By  Be^naM  Fowler,  Esq.,  Berristcr-at-Law.  London :  Frededck  R.  Daldy,  IC^ 
PMiraoslsr-row.  1M4. 
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impMch  Sir  Bulwer  Lyiton ;  and,  at  a  time  when  men  at«  in  the  lifali#^ 
ttwrd;jr  adding  their  penonal  adventures  to  the  facts  of  theif '|^^(i^lk«n| 
there  is  no  dut  of  books  to  which  a  statutoty  limit  shoold  1)e  mofe  ngidly 
applied  than  to  Books  of  Travels.  Travelling  itself  has  tinder^e  ft  rer^ 
lotion,  and  so  must  its  records.     Once  it  was  otherwbe.    Thcmgli  yit^ 
have  now  heen  long  accustomed  to  the  useful  Hand-books  issued  froni 
Albemarle*street,  there  are  persons  still  living  who  commenced  thdr  gtnad 
tour  with  BetehanTs  Guide ;  which  opened,  as  they  may  remember,  with 
one  or  two  dbmal  chapters  on  the  dangers  the  traveller  was  about  to  enr^ 
counter,  and  the  precautions  necessary  for  avoiding  them.   He  was  reeom* 
mended  to  have  a  servant  who  (not  metaphorically,  but  literally)  conid 
bleed  him.     He  was  to  have  double4>arrelled  pistols,  and  was  instnictieil 
how  to  carry  them ;  but  his  valour  was  to  be  tempered  with  discretion,  as 
he  was  informed  that  it  was  a  very  delicate  question  to  determine  when 
he  diould  make  use  of  them ;  and  when  he  nad  escaped  the  dangers  of 
the  road,  he  was  to  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  locks  of  his  rooms  as  t6 
those  of  ins  double-bamlled  pistols.    In  those  primeval  times,  pages  in* 
terminable  could  be  filled  with  a  narrative  of  way-side  adventures.   Every 
town  that  was  passed  through  had  its  history  and  description,  and  every 
suspected  imposition  was  treasured  as  an  incident : 

WberesoeVr  we  tum*d  our  view. 
All  was  charming,  all  was  new. 

From  many  places  we  were  so  long  excluded,  that  they  were  re-opened  i6 
us  as  undiscovered  countries.     It  is  now  very  different.    The  road  fhnu 
London  to  Naples  is  as  familiar  as  the  pavement  of  Piccadilly.     The 
Overland  route  to  India  is  better  known  than  the  countiy  which  lies 
between  the  Mansion  House  and  the  East  India  Docks.     Intermediate 
distances  are  annihilated.     The  United  States  are  explored  during  th^ 
Summer  holidays.     Greece  and  Turkey  serve  for  a  vacation  rsmbk^. 
Abyssinia  has  become  common-place;  and  the  &r-off  Himalayas  are 
takmg  customers  from  the  Alps.     Still,  however,  even  on  the   most 
beaten  track,  there  will  always  be  something  to  be  observed  and  reported 
upon.     The  question  is  how  it  may  best  be  done.     Writers  such  as  Mi>. 
Cnrzon  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  travel  with  a  specific  object,  and  we 
receive  their  works  without  too  minutely  inquiring  whether  the  attraction 
is  in  the  subject  or  the  author.     It  is  the  same  with  the  Tours  of  Mr. 
Laing,  and  those  of  our  botanists  in  India  and  China.     They  have  a 
speciflJity.     But  the  traveller  whose  object  is  self,  in  its  various  forms  ^ 
health,  amusement,  economy,  or  notoriety,  must  conform  to  the  plan  of 
the  writer  whose  work  is  now  before  us,  and  select,  from  his  Note-book, 
only  its  more  interesting  portions.     In  this  way — ^though  with  a  title 
rather  more  odd  than  suggestive — Mr.  Fowler  has  produced  a  verV 
agreeable  volume.     We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  has  at  once  achieved 
perfection ;  hot  when  he  thinks  any thbg  worth  describing,  he  certainly 
describes  it  well.  i 

After  some  "  free-hand"  sketches  of  Madeira,  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Cadill,^ 
and  Seville — to  which  we  shall  again  advert — he  crosses  the  Atlantic,  ih 
his  own  words,  he  proceeds  "  from  Rome  to  New  York ;"  and  though  mk 
are  not  aware  of  any  such  direct  communication  between  the  harbotti^'<(f 
the  Ripa  Grande  and  the  commercial  capital  df  America  9— «and  €^ 


1ll4#lrtjt  U\  we  proceed  with  the  chapter,  that  it  is  merely  an  ad  cap* 
ipfniinf^  iQiode  of  ^nounciDg  a  change  of  scene— -we  willingly  feUow 
iim*  To.ibis.portioQ  of  his  voldme  we  shall,  on  many  aooomntSi  f^  oar 
cjbiief  Q^t^tioa.  He  describes  the  external  aspects  of  the  coimtiy  with 
nigQiir  and  (resbvess ;  and  he  speaks,  with  a  manly  liberality  of  tone,.  oC 
ib»  people  and  their  iostitations.  It  may  seem  a  paradox,  out  it  is  trae. 
fif,  jbbe  older  states,  that  during  the  last  forty  years  America  has  vnda^ 
gone  very  little  change.  Lord  Carlisle's  description  of  its  northern  cities, 
Q^  Jiiss  Bremer's  account  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  would  have  been  as 
CPKxect  half  a  century  since  as  they  are  now.  New  states  may  be  created; 
new  territory  may  be  acquired;  its  dties  may  spread  their  limits;  or 
iheir  commerce  may  increase  ^th  '*  a  potentiaubr  of  wealth  beyond  the 
dreams  of  ararioe  r  hut  the  people  are  essentiaUy  the  same.  There  is 
atiU  (be  the  qualities  good  or  had)  the  same  absorbmg  loye  of  gain— ^f 
Qcqmring  rather  than  accumulating — which  was  long  since  described  as 
the  centre  of  their  social  system ;  the  same  pride  in  their  country  and  its 
form  of  goyemment ;  the  same  political  intolehmce ;— which  often  assumes 
the  form  of  insufferable  tyranny.  In  periods  of  excitement  there  is 
personal  risk  in  differing  with  the  majority;  and  a  striking  instance  of  it 
occurs  to  our  recollection. 

Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  last  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  some  articles  appeared  in  a  Baltimore 
journal  strongly  animadyerting  upon  the  conduct  of  the  government,  and 
the  impolicy  of  the  contest  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage.     As 
Baltimore  was  to  be  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  priyateering,  such 
opinions  were  unpalatable  to  the  people,  and  the  editor  of  the  paper  waa 
threatened  with  tneir  yengeance.    He  treated  the  threat  with  contempt ; 
and  they  determined  to  show  him  they  were  in  earnest  by  leyelling  lus 
printinff-office  with  the  ground.   He  then  prepared  for  defence,  by  barri- 
cading hia  premises ;  and  his  garrison  was  strengthened  by  a  few  friends ; 
one  of  them  an  officer  who  had  served  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
another  an  Englishman  named  Thompson.    Upon  the  first  attacks  of  the 
mob  they  were  fired  upon  and  repulsed  with  some  loss.    But  this  only 
iiritated  them.     On  their  next  appearance  the^  placed  cannon  in  a  street 
commanding  the  printing-offioe,  and  as  the  position  of  the  besieged  began 
to  be  desperate^  overtures  were  made  to  the  authorities  of  the  cihr  that 
they  would  give  themselves  up,  and  abide  the  dedsion  of  a  Icf^l  tribunal, 
if  they  coul^  in  the  mean  time,  be  defended  from  personal  injuiy.     The 
assurance  was  given;  and  with  some  difficulty  they  were  conducted, 
amidst  the  yells  and  execrations  of  the  people,  to  an  apartment  in  one  of 
the.  wings  of  the  dty  prison.  Shortly  after  nightfrU  a  confused  noise  was 
heard  outside  the  walls;  and  soon  afterwards  shouts  and  approaching 
footsteps  sounded  through  the  corridor  which  led  to  the  room  where  they 
had  been  placed.    It  was  a  moment  of  horrible  suspense ;  there  seemed 
nofosribility  of  escape,  and  there  was  little  time  for  deliberation.    The 
hero  of  the  revolutionary  war,  '^  more  like  an  antique  Roman"  than  a 
modem  citiaen,  produced  a  dagger,  and  proposed  that  they  should  suc- 
cessively stab  each  other,  the  last  survivor  mflicting  the  same  fate  upon 
himself    It  was  a  proposal  very  coldly  recdved ;  and  a  man  of  more 
praetieal  wisdom  suggested  that  their  only  chance  would  be  to  extinguish 
the  lights,  place  themselves  behind  the  door,  and  join  and  mingle  with 


BdgMnm.    Woooded  mtf^f^j  in  t^  iMri  Aitiny  tiw  itiiau»  ke  ««» 
IrumI  npQtt  Dy  tile  nuA  $  iody  s  MMffol  ot  tif  MfiD^  m6ii  t 
lim,  ke  wiu  powdcnred  widi  htithers  hmn  hmA  to  fool,  aa4  i 
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dtjr.  To  a  ktt  robttfl  frane,  tbo  toHnt%  mi  ortavMiott  wodd 
boon  Altai.  At  lait  ho  iraa  roeognised,  at  ono  of  tibe  hakbr  plaoM^  Ig^  • 
fiiend^^  American  (and  we  are  botttid  to  sar  that  some  off  Imbi  bakaw 
aoUj  on  nich  oecaeions),  wlko^ooncealed  him  m  a  netriihooring  dBtdi»  nd 
he  altittiate?7  escaped ;  thovgh,  several  we«its  after,  be  might  ha^e  teas 
seen*  on  his  way  to  England,  with  the  wonnde  in  his  head  still  festerings 
Now  it  may  he  thought  anMr  to  bring  fsrward,  as  a  trait  of  natiotMl 
eharaetef,  an  meitfsnt  wmeh  oceaned  npwards  et  Mvty  ysats  sraeo^  IVo 
shovM  think  so  teo^  did  wo  not  vememher,  in  kter  tiaMs^  tiM  Inatnieai  of 
theAboKtionfatB;  and  that  thetifr  are  ^aces  where  it  wooU  have  heea  dm- 
gerons  to  hans  pronomieed  that  the  Cnban  inrasiott  was  an  aat  of  pnej* 

We  will  eire  another  instance.  The  liberties  of  Ameriea  are  lban<lod 
npon  the  Mlowing  dechmtion : -^  *<  We  re^rd  Mcs  intOk  a$  sejC 
evident,  that  all  mankind  are  created  equal ;  tkai  tkey  mre  mdaio^d  iy 
tMr  Create  wUk  certain  tnaKemMe  righie  ;  thmi  ammj^  Maas  are 
l^y  Merfy,  and  ike  mdeaeemr  after  kappimee.**  WheM  wool  pmsest 
write,  we  eannot  ivfei  to  the  docameot  in  ejBtenee  ;  we  take  it,  thenfMa^ 
as  quoted  by  Miss  Bremer;  but  we  boKere  it  is  eonectly  gireo. 

It  is  qnite  evident,  howeter^  that  no  animals  in  existenes  are  ereatad 
eqnal.  From  the  fifvt  dsseendants  of  Adam  to  the  present  hour,  we  sse^ 
in  STOfy  fkmily,  origmal  difierenees  both  physioai  and  intolleetaal ;  and, 
if  they  did  not  exist  from  the  begmning,  thoy  woold  soon  be  Ibnied  by 
habit  and  eircumstances.  With  this  inequality,  the  wise  and  pradantwiU 
always  govern,  and  the  strong  subdue ;  and  no  people  eaa  over  have 
poiUieal  rigkte  till  thsy  are  so  fisr  advanced  in  civilisation  and  power  ss 
to  acquiie  and  msantmn  them.  Nor  have  we  a  single  liberty  or  right 
which  is  'Mnalienable.'*  All  civilised  society  is  formed  by  a  reUaquish* 
ment  of  rights.  It  is  soarorly  possible  to  conceive  a  dearer  right  dkaa 
Aat  of  freely  going  into  and  ont  of  the  place  where  we  reside*  Bat  the 
pabKc  safety  may  reqnire  that  the  ^^ates  shoold  be  dosed  at  a  eeitun 
hour,  and  the  right  is,  withont  any  injustice,  alienated.  To  class  ''the 
endeavour  after  happinesi^'  as  a  ^n^t,"  is  merely,  prhaps^  a  kose  mede 
of  expression.  Yet  there  is  not  a  smgle  dty  in  the  Union  where  ail  this 
might  be  strondy  and  publicly  exprewed,  or  Ae  nonsense  of  the  pasMge 
be  exposed,  without  the  risk  cif  personal  insult^  or  deadly  arbitrement. 

When  the  present  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  oondostbg  onsof 
his  meflsaea  through  the  Bonse  of  Coaimoaa»  he  was  somewhat  pasHip* 
torily  oontradictsd  by  a  member  on  the  opposite  benches*  After  a  shoit 
explanation,  he  inqnved  if  the  honourable  genth»BM»  stUl  held  the  mme 
opmioB,  and  was  answered, "  Yes,  I  do."  "  Then,"  said  Mr.  Gkdrtsas^ 
<'  I  can  only  say  that  I  don't  agree  wUk  feu.*"  We  hold  that  no  diffiar- 
ence  upon  a  pnblie  question  shouU  ever  go  bsrvond  thisL  When  it  ssbms 
to  bowie-hnivee  and  revolvofS'^with  eyerj  wish  to  bo  aoartaous  to  ov 
Angto^Snon  btethNn^we  eannot  admit  that  frse  diseassioa  any  loi^ 
exists,    neioiaas  litllo  liher^  of  opinien^  aiidar  ausli  a  syatMsf 
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«tB  awit  atoototo  fcifuiium  ia  Earner  it  watUnl 
a»tbmrMrtioatlchfl»etar;  aad,  mdiflmisimgoiieof  Aefew^ponitei^mi 
which  we  would  apeak  of  them  anferomabl^^  wh3e  we  adnrit,  aa  TBfuiB 
diia  hcawy  mn^  that  thej  hsMre  **  reformed  it  indifferently.''  we  wouioadd, 
as  Uasalet  did,  ''Befium  it  altogetherJ*  The  ahetchea  of  Mr.  Fowlec 
wiN^  w«  Jtaowy  be  move  ejjfraeaUe  to  then  thaa  the  tone  of  theae  temBda, 
Mm  hmiaam  thana  JUL  laatfoe;.  and,  aa  a  apecimea  of  bia  maaaei^,  wa 

\  ei  taia  paaaage>ftoa^  Mew  York  to  Albaaj; 


The  Hudson  is  a  ooble  stream.  One  bank,  for  some  milea  after  leaving 
New  York,  is  covered  with  coantry  bousca  and  their  pleasnre-grotinds  ;  tb^ 
other  is  bounded  by  a  fiat  ridge  of  rocks,  rning  to  a  height  of  about  SOO-fbet; 
Ibrming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  gently  sloping  shore  c^  Che  opposite  bank; 
Above  this  the  river  expand^  into  a  broad  sheet  of  water  criled  the  Tappaaa 
Zee.  Next»  the  boat  lapidly  glides  tiirongh  a  saoDession  of  apparently  sanli 
kkes,  twistmg  and  turning'  through  abrapt,  prrcipitous,  rocky  hills,  bna 
covered  with  small  timber  to  the  water's  edge.  This  is  die  Boost  beantiM 
part  of  the  stream.  Like  the  Rhine  forcioa  its  way  through  the  Taoaus 
nioge  of  hills>  the  Hudson  is  here  compelled  to  yield  to  the  nature  of  the 
around.  Beautiful,  indeed,  are  the  little  lake-like  eipansions  which  here 
form  the  river.  West  Point,  situated  on  tlte  shore  of  one  of  them,  is  a  fittte 
Eden ;  and  some  care  has  been  jndrcionsly  exercised  in  not  defiicing  tbie  re- 


tired nook,  more  than  is  absofoaaly  netmaiy,  by  the  boiMfiaga  of  the-  well» 
baewnr  Miiitafy  Academy.    West  Foial  has  been  sw  often  desanbed». that  it  is 
aaarcawasy  foa  nse  to  dwell  upoa  ii kiesa.    It  ia  the  only  military  training 
aciiool  the  United  Stales  posseas,  and  is  regarded  by  the  mass  of  the  people 
with  great  jealousy — some  difficulty  being  generally  experienced  in  passma 
tlie  annual  vote,  for  its  support,  through  Congress.  The  discipline  maintaioea 
is  very  strict.    Very  many  of  the  students  leave  befbne  their  course  of  atudf 
expires.    Most  vonng  men  are,  in  aH  countries,  impatient  of  restraiae,  aad 
tlwy  aiw  particnmrly  so  in  Ameviea ;  added  to  which,  the  aMlicaey  |m)ftsakja 
deea  aot  hold  the  same  laak  ia  society  as  in  other  eonatricas  it  is  simpU 
teisffatad  as  a  naeeasary  noisaace.    The  army  ia  very  snail  (about  9000  men> 
and  ia  chiefly  employeo.  ia  small  detachments  in  the  thankless,,  dull,  inglorious 
duty- p£ guarding  the  extended  frontier  of  the  Union  against  the  Indians.  The 
irregular  force  looks  down  upon  the  regular ;  the  colonel  of  militia  is  a  greater 
nan  than  the  colonel  of  the  regular  army.    The  soldiers  are  almost  all  Irish 
or  Dutch,  with  some  few  deserters  ftt>m  English  regiments  quartered  in 
Ganadk.     Few  native  Americans  wiM  enKs^— aad  they  are  right;  no  auaer 
aflbie  so  Htde  fiadaeeaasiit^    The  oiicen  are  sa  scattered  that  they  hava  aa 
"  asen,"  which,  in  anat  aervicesy  promotes  etpni  da  ow^m,  and  gives  a  highes 
tesM  both  of  BMoaeia  and  leeliag*    Above  this»  ti^e  stream  flows  through  a 
level  country,  abounding  in.  dean,  snag  little  towns,  and  here  and  there  a  resi* 
dence  ef  the  better  dass  perched  on  some  knoll,  or  on  the  shore  of  a  green 
liUle  bay.  Tliese  houses  have  invariably  some  attempt  at  architectuml  beautr, 
and  none  are  without  wide  sweeping  verandahs.     At  Kingston  the  Kaetskul 
nonntatns,  the  scene  of  Rfp  van  WinkM  twenty  years*  nap,  come  into  sight; 
TMa  ange  ia  Ihlchly^titobenid  dmaigheot,  aad  is  some  distaaoe  iVooa  the 
Hvcr;  the  Jatasfeaiag  spnaa  beiag  a.levei  plain  o£  aboat  ten.  er  Iwakre  asilaa 
baaaii^  only  paoliaUy  olcared»  aad(  tfaia4y  inhabited.    The  banks  gradaally 
become  nora  taaa^  the  siieaai-  narrower,  the  current  more  rapid  ;  and  the 
navigation*  for  vessels  of  any  burden,  ceases  at  Troy  ;  about  five  miles  above 
Albany.     As  far  aa  Albany  the  average  width  of  the  almost  currentless  stream 
2b  about  a  mife ;  and  I  myself  saw  a  square-rigged  ship  of  about  44<^  tona 
bwTtfen  hmg  olTa  wharf  more  than  KW*  miles  firem  New  York.    Iiaapa 
mWea  ftir  aavlgalSeD  m^y  Hwrefora  be  lamgioad.     On  my  laiiwa  ftaaa 
Canada  I  huaied  at  thia  part  of  the  river  to  pay  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  the 
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luwfiuBfd  Pi^e  Orchard  Hotel,  situated  on  this  rapge'pf  mouol^iil^^  J800a  feet 
abbre  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain  offers  most  lovely 
tiHrs  over' an  immense  extent  of  country;  and  the  spot  on  winch  the^hotel 
stands  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  world.  A  small  space,  at  the  vei^ 
.brink  of  a  precipice  1500  feet  deep,  has  been  cleared ;  on  this,  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  edge,  stands  the  hotel.  The  view  is  magnificent.  An  immeDse 
tract  of  GOuntiT  Kes  below  you,  through  which  the  white  stream  of  the  Hodsota 
flows  like  a  silaen  thread.  The  dark  foliage  of  the  tre^  and  the  little  towns 
on  the  marsin  of  the  stream,  enable  the  eye  to  trace  its  course  mile  after  mile 
— until  to  tne  south  it  is  lost  among  the  high  lands  about  West  Point,  and  to 
the  north  amons  the  hills  of  Connecticut.  The  view  extends  at  least  100 
miles  in  erery  direction,  presenting  a  most  exquisite  panorama  of  a  large  part 
of  the  states  of  New  York,  Massachusets,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont.  One 
cannot  h^p  being  struck  with  the  immense  quantity  of  forest  still  standing, 
the  small  part  of  the  country  which  is  under  arable  cultivation,  and  the 
apparent  sparenen  of  the  population  in  so  old  settled  a  district,  and  so  near  a 
city  wliich  may  be  said  to  be  not  only  the  capital  of  the  state  of  New  York 
but  of  the  whole  Union. 

We  have  given  so  long  an  extract,  because  with  this  descriptiont  and 
tlie  frontbnieoe  to  Miss  Bremer's  second  volume  before  us,  the  appearanoe 
of  the  Huoson  may  be  as  distinctly  conceived  as  if  we  were  actually  npoQ 
its  banks.  Mr.  Fowler  also  confirms  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  Iktle 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  older  dties.  *'  In 
New  York,''  he  observes,  ^Hbere  are  so  many  persons  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  gaiety  and  light-heartedness  of  a  continental  life,  that 
this  city  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  agreeable  in  America,  vrith  the  ex- 
eeption,  perhaps,  of  St.  Louis  or  New  Orleans  during  the  proper  season. 
At  Boston  one  acquires  a  decided  dislike  to  Puritanism,  and  learns  lo 
consider  a  'bloe'  l«dy  a  bore;  at  Philadelphia,  the  primness  and  pv^ 

{riety  of  the  Quakers,  and  the  rectangular  constnictbn  of  their  oily 
and  of  themselves]  are  almost  painful.  Baltimore  is  a  little  more  sooth, 
siad  therefore  less  straitlaced ;  and  Washington  is,  of  oonxae,  intttest- 
iqg.to  a  traveller,  from  beine  the  seat  of  government;  tho«gh  in  itself « 
melancholy  skeleton."  All  this  would  have  been  equally  correct  if  written 
immediately  before  the  last  war.  To  die  character  of  American  society 
he  does  more  justice  than  the  generality  of  English  travellers.  JSU 
reminds  them  that  *^  to  seize  upon  any  peculiarity,  and  exaggerate  i^.is 
easy.  To  represent,  as  characteristio  of  a  whole  people,  mannem  whidi 
are  to  be  found  in  a  mere  seotion  of  it — to  dress  them  up  and  present 
them  to  the  reader  in  amosme  language — ^may  flatter  national  vanity ; 
hut  it  is  highly  unfiiir.  .  •  •  I  miz^  during  several  months  (he  sayi) 
in  every  d^  of  American  society.  The  highly-bred  English  or  Frendi 
gentleman,  accustomed  to  the  best  and  most  refined,  is  not  to  be 
found.  .  •  m  But  you  will  find,  with  this  exception,  most  native  Ame- 
ricans f  I  use  this  term  advisedly,  because  the  states  are  deluged  with 
||eople  nom  other  countries  who  ere  the  loudest  talkers  end  most  obtm- 
Mvdy  ill-mannered)  superior  in  intelligenee  and  mannen  te  persons 
filling  the  same  position  elsewhere.''  Thb  is  not  Mr.  Fowler's  bist- 
CQsstructed  sentence ;  but  he  continues  to  remark,  vrith  great  tmih»  that 
*<  really  good  society  is  not  easy  of  access  to  a  traveller  in  the  United 
SMea;  he  must  not  o^y  come  well  recommended,  bnt  must  linger  kMig 
i^on  his  foad."    The  writer  of  these  pages  is  gratefully  aeesiUe  Ikftt 
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'b^he  not  taken  letters  from  one  wbo  was  .honoured  as  mucb  in  Amexica 
as  at  home^  as  n  pldlantliTopist  and  man  of  geniusy  be  should  not  haii^e 
been  able  to  appreciate  as  he  does  the  best  of  American  sodety.  '' AJl 
flociefy  in  a  cttj  like  Mew  Yoik  canaot  be  good;  neither  have  I  fbvmd  it 
flo  choitbere.  Take  class  for  class,  and  it  need  not  blush  by  the  side  of 
its  European  competitors.''  '*  To  know  the  Americans,"  he  adds,  ^you 
must  visit  them.  No  written  description  will  be  just.  Like  a  rule  re- 
lating to  the  gender  of  French  nouns,  the  exceptions  wiU  be  so  numerous, 
that  in  the  end  the  role  itself  will  be  foigotten.  Every  climate,  from 
tropical  heat  to  Siberian  cold ;  pursuits  the  most  various ;  the  wealthy 
luxurious  dty,  and  the  newly-planted  log-hut,  whose  inhabitants  see  but 
the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  must  and  do  present 
striking  contrasts." 

From  the  United  States,  Mr.  Fowler  proceeded  into  Canada.  He 
describes  its  scenery,  especially  hb  voyages  on  its  lakes  and  rivers,  with 
his  usual  clearness ;  and  he  gives  a  striUng  instance  of  the  folly  of  re- 
taining in  emigration  a  taste  for  the  luxuries  and  amusements  which  the 
settler  has  formerly  enjoyed.  To  disappointed  expectations  he  attributes 
the  general  disposition  of  the  emigrants  to  sell  their  (arms,  *^  Neariy- 
every  fiiurmer  appeared  to  be  not  only  willing  but  desirous  of  parting  with 
his  land — ^if  a  purchaser  could  be  found — denoting  either  that  fru*ming  is 
onremunerative,  or  the  farmer  extravagant,  and,  therefore,  involved. 
The  trndi  is,  that  people  come  to  the  colony  with  small  resources  and 
old*ooantiT  habits,  and  soon  dissipate  whatever  capital  they  bring  with 
them.  Diseontent,  neglect  of  their  businees»  and  reckless  improvidence 
follow.  Too  much  is  expected  fit>m  a  small  capital ;  and  it  is  only  when 
too  late^  that  emigrants  find  out  the  real  troth,  that  none  but  hard- 
working, careful  people,  can  succeed  here — ^unless  backed  by  an  income 
A»wn  firom  other  sources  than  their  farms." 

'  Mr.  Fowler  shrinks  fit>m  a  description  of  Niagara.  He  says  that 
language  cannot  be  made  to  rise  to  such  majesty ;  that  it  is  without  a 
parallel  in  nature.  '^The  mind  can  only  grasp  it  through  the  exteraal 
senses;  it  must  be  seen  and  heard — ^not  frittered  away  and  toned  down 
through  the  cold  medium  of  a  string  of  expletives  and  superlatives. 
There  is,  besides,  something  almost  sacrod  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
to  which  the  scene  gives  rise :  he  who  feels  it  most  will  say  the  least. 
You  cannot  prattie  in  the  fiuse  of  such  sublimity."  This  seems  a  repeti- 
tion, in  word-pamting,  of  the  artist  who  concealed  one  of  the  principal 
faces  in  a  group  because  he  was  unable  to  give  it  adequate  expresstoo. 
Yet  we  do  not  remember  to  have  had  the  scene%  more  satisfactorily 
brought  before  us  timn  in  the  pages  which  it  pre&ces.  If  satisfied  mth 
the  society  of  New  York,  with  il^t  of  Montreal  he  was  delighted.  He 
describes  it  as  ^most  excellent,  and  the  hospitality  and  kin&ess  of  the 
rssident  French  CanadBans  unbounded.  All  (we  are  told)  who  have 
visited  the  city  will  bear  willing  testimony  to  this,  and  to  the  mild,  lady- 
like, winning  manners  of  its  fiur  inhabitants.  The  change  from  the 
abropt  rostidty  of  the  greater  part  of  the  -upper  province  strikes  a 
'traveler  forcibly.  He  passes  at  a  bounc^  as  it  were,  into  an  entirely 
!«ew  social  atmosphere,  which  recab  to  his  mind  the  never-to-be^foi^gotteri 
charms  of  a  French  drawing-room.    The  French  Canadian  has  rettuned 
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tfMranMfltowftom  wmb  he  flprnar;  aai  fAe  qnitod  dsir  iMtwn  Ini 
iboitt  the  twr  of  Low  Quatom.^ 

Oop  notiM  of  the  Eurapeaa  poBtioD  e£  Aa  Tolnae  nsaBt  he  hmL 
Thefe  em  eome  t«rj  sennble  renwrke  upon  Ae  xeligiouB  diesMMMf 
mengfttheEnffliBhetMsdewft;  eiid  the  aecomi  of  Gihnkw  tnkv  « 
k>  the  plaee  ileuf.  We  wander  aboot  its  loek;  thudder  ae  we  ionlaei 
pkte  me  4ew  terteie  of  iti  military  piisoa ;  and  make  eseankme  to 
Canpo  and  S.  Roqoe ;  and,  through  the  oofk  wood  to  Ahnoraima  ^  wA 
eomethiog  Hke  a  vague  belief  that  we  onoe  were  there.  We  will  afiasrw 
the  liadies  of  Portugal  his  descriptiott  of  their  permmml  mUrmeMotm^ 
though  it  only  confime  wha*  we  Imuw  fot«e%  heard  from  their  eea»* 
trymen — by  way  of  contrast — when  descanting  with  laplme-  npon  A» 
beauty  of  Englishwomett*  It  might  reeeocile  Swm  to  our  avdior'e  opi- 
nion to  know  that  rran  the  fiur  dames  of  €adis  fail  tcr  aalaify  hb  £i  ' 
Arms  taste.  **  Do  they  deseffe  the  nnwe  m  kwtskly  bcatowed  w| 
Ihemr  heashs.  ^^Ithnkaot.  Dark  and  enrsMlTHBrai^  hair,  i 
bright  piemng  eyesy  am  their  dMi  beaoty.  The  nealam  are  not  TCty 
reader,  nor  is  their  eomplemen  goodi  Thar  walk  is  mmeaisd*"  Yet 
if  we  strike  a  bAwes  tspon  snefa  itema  as  these^  Ae  resnk  wW  stM  be  hi 
fiiTOor  of  btanly  t  and  the  possessoni  of  soeh  attnMtmna  would  not^  we 
shonld  think,  kasea  the  pleasaies  of  a  Spamah  «»«*     «^  / ' 


or  nine  tet  tito  oieainy  eomes  the  raaify  soeial 

meet,  friends  diop  in,  the  girls  briag  oat  the  _ 

damaag'  ate  kept  np  till  iMdniffht     This  is  tlie  tinm  to  see  »  Sfinnwh 

fiunily  in  g#sd  hamoor,  aad  to*  ttie  i^ieatsut  advaatsgo;  for  thew  foar  er 

Bye  hours  are  the  eajoyment  of  the  day.     Whenr  onee  admittsd  oa  i 


of  intimaey^  yon  amy  taa  about  thehr  hoosea  at  all  hoars  like  a  pet  dog. 
Even  the  women  will  not  run  Mfay  from  yoa,  akhoagh  they  be  in  mora^ 
lag  <kshabilfej  aad  no  servant  (when  yoar  free  is  knowD}  will*  oyer 
trouble  irimselr  t»  annoonta  yoa ;  he  simply  adants  you,  ami  leavas  yoa 
to  waftider  over  the  hoase  when,  where,  aM  how  yon  like." 

Aereeable  aa  thia  mode  of  visiting  seems  to  be,  it  mi^  be  doobted 
wfaetner  it  woald  be  mrnih  relished  in  England.  Mr.  Fowler's  neztehqp^ 
ter  is  of  Malta,  whieh  olbrs  little  that  is  new.  The  <)aahty  thai  gnaa 
lifr  to  his  sketches  is  lem  a  graphic  power  than  an  evident  skmeritv. 
A  total  absenee  of  ezagg«Mtion:*-^in  a  wosd,  Reliability.  We  abstain 
from  farther  extraeti.  It  is  anaeeeasBiy  to  cut  iato  feagmepts  whatis 
already  so  brief.  We  may  do  so  to  eaempt  f cQai>  itm-  aeueasitj  of  VM^kv 
more  pondtaDua  lasrha;  but,  in  Ifr.  Fowler's  asse^  the  vehane  ita^  wil 
amply  repay  the  tuaa  ^^nsh  it  may  eeeapy.  lie  neve 
given  m  a  phasnrt  aad  laadabla  book. 
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BT  ILOIUEIITIA. 

Audience  of  tBe  Pope-^THIa  Boria  PunHli. 

I  MM  jMt  veiuaed  fiom  an  sadMoee  of  tke  Pope,  and  nt  dowa  t^ 
•   bwkV  al .   -      -        . 


wnt»wita  all  lay  iiprofiaoiig.  fieili  on  mj  vaanA,  Two  dayi  ago  _ 
Fmiih  dtagooa  nad*  hia  ■fyaoffaoca  st  017*  doc^  yexy  early  ia  tba 
awrniiigv  befiore  I  waaup,  to  tke  kifinkoalam  o<  my  Italian  arr«cCd> 
w]m>  dmght  be  Ind  aoaM  to  azrert  ma,  I  beliera.  He  only  bore,  how** 
weBf  a  Terv  peaeaaUe  intiaaaftkni,  nrioted  on  aa  eatra  laige  akeet  of 
paper,  aoii^iDg-  that  1  was  to  nake  my  appaaraaea  at  wb  Vataeni 
dawttd  ia  bteek,  aa  the  Mfovnag  Snaday  at  tkteo  a'elock. 

Sunday  oama,  and  in  the  tomnmf  onr  £n§fliah  aerviee,  where  700 
ao^-eaUed  **  kereik^  oier  op  their  prayan  ia  aireiy  Taiiety  of  fiiahionahJa 
aUka  and  aatiaa^  with  onmistakaUe  Pariaan  boaneta  «i»  suUe.  The 
^aatta  el  the '^apparAamhar'*  appropriated  by  the  '' Fioteateaa"  of  the 
niaataeoih  centafv  era  painted  in  ^iaamg  Snoi09$^  kxdoDg  aa  little  like 
a  abaiih  aa  poBsmle.  ETaryhody  atares  with  that  inaelent  knoek«BBe<- 
downair,  oonaidned  kidieatt^e  of  high  tea  by  Eagliah  abme^  ereiy  other 
nataaa  inereanag  in  conrteey  peaciaaly  ia  iirqNMiea  to  the  zaak  of  tha 
individual.  In  good  aaetk  we  aao  fiMarally  and  wondatfally  made, 
apecaaUy  oa  the  Cimttnenfc. 

J^  three  o'clock  I  had  dnsacd  nayaelf  aelaa  lea  r^gi»  far  preaentation 
to  tbo  headof  the  siral  eatablishoMal^  via,^  m  blade,  with  a  Teil  over  my 
head  a  ^Jbpopaeley  a  )rary  becoming  coiffearby  the  way,  which  nmat,  A 
tlaak»  have  been  mtioduoed  by  Lociena  Berria  ot  aome  other 


itical  belle,  as  being  the  prettaest  aad  meat  ti^ng^oatnnw  their  feslila 
Moatioaa  had  hit  apon.     Up  we  ' 


apon.  Up  we  dcore  to  St  Petar'a^  where  theee 
gletaaoi  fauitains  aheot  up  in>maaaaa  of  moHea  ailvor  towaoda  the  biigkt 
ran,  typical  in  their  tianaparant  puxi^^  of  the  £uth  whidi  inailiyii  on 
that  Tciy  spot  have  sealed  with  their  Uood.  I  waa  afiraid  I  was  kte^ 
and  huffiea  along  die  maiUa  eorridor  and  up  the  regal  8teisease»  exlead- 
mg  bom  the  coleoDadea  to- the  interior  o£  the  Vatican.  The  qjuaiat 
Swiss  gaaad  wave  lounging  about  and  talking  some  utterly  uniatdhgible 
patoia  Thsae  men  aaa  legukr  "  beati^''  as  the  Italiana  say,  and  can- 
not  bo  ekssed  undoe  any  deaominatbn  of  Chrietiaas ;  they  have  aeaicelT 
the  attributes  of  humanity,  and  only  undeastaad  '< kimison  de  fat  fbcee^^' 
being  gifted  with  partionlariy  sharp  elbows,  aa  every  one  haa  felt  over 
jammed  mta  a  ehanh-erowd in  St*  Petei^s or  the  Sia^eChapel.  At 
the  top  of  tha  stepa  stood  a  servant  in  erimson  unifbnn ;  a  kttle  fitfther 
OB,  another.  All  things  have  aa  end— ^  at  bat  had  the  dimhmg 
up  atain.  I  found  myself  kaided  m  iha  iast  mom  of  the  ' 
gallerT,  where  Sea  Romaaldo  aad  hia  coaapaaiona  are  leprasi 
ssaeniing  slitt  farther  ca foulr  ta  kearea,  m  volunnnoua  whiter 
I  wao  a>  out  of  biaatk  I  don't  tUde  I  couU  huM  fottosvad  than  hadi 
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h»i  ft  cbatice — peifiaps,  after  &B,  they  mistook  tbe  mf,  vbAkmi0t*»tiMi 
cAt  h  ia--  f  .  ♦ 

Next  to  this  empty  Mila  is  a  room  furnished  with  a  brass  waldino  ill 
the  xnidsti  and  some  chairs — a  perfect  specimen  of  Italian  tt«dit^.  Bonnd 
the  walls  were  ranged  abont  twenty  persons,  waitbg  like  myself  die 
good  pleasure  of  bis  Holiness.  As  we  miserable  eohismatics  and  ainness 
were  Kcpt  waiting  at  least  an  hour,  I  had  abandaat  time  to  oboerv^ 
them.  There  was  a  group  unmistakably  French--^two  ladies  as  ooqiiet^ 
tishly  dressed  as  black  would  allow,  with  veils  more  exposing  than 
hidmg  their  faces.  With  them  were  two  gentlemen,  who  fidgeted  in- 
cessantly,  used  their  handkerchiefs  like  minute-guns,  and  took  snuff  by 
handfuls.  The  ladies  rattled  away  incessantly,  like  true  Frenchwomen. 
Bless  their  souls,  how  they  must  talk  in  their  sleep  i  Next  to  them  waa 
a  party  as  decidedly  English ;  they  Umghed  and  nudged  each  other,  and 
made  tun  of  everytning,  were  very  ill-dressed,  and  seemed  utteriy  out  of 
place.  Then  came  a  whole  circle  of  French  again,  with  two  abbes  and 
a  small,  round  boy,  coloured  in  the  fiice  like  a  rosy  pippin.  Theae 
people  had  brought  some  excellent  jokes  along  with  them,  and  laughed 
BO  long  and  loud  the  walls  must  have  been  scandalised,  the  priests  hemLy 
joining  in  the  fim.  Certainly  the  vicinity  of  the  Holy  FaAer  had  do^ 
effect  upon  ihem,  nor  were  they  sobered  by  the  presence  of  two  nuna  or 
pilgrims,  who  sat  motionless  beside  diem.  These  were  two  yoong^ 
creatures  of  most  interesting  appearance,  with  white  cloths  wrapped 
closely  round  their  faces,  precisely  as  the  eariy  masters,  Pemgino  and 
his  predecessors,  represent  the  Mater  Dolorosa.  They  wore  Besses  of 
dark  brown  stuff,  with  girdles  of  coarse,  knotted  rope ;  a  cross  lay  on 
their  bosom,  and  coarse  sandals  bound  their  naked  wet ;  in  their  haads 
they^  held  broad-brimmed  straw  hats.  I  understood  that  thev  were 
destined  to  some  mission  in  North  Africa.  Poor  things  !  what  aevotkMi 
such  a  life  requires  !  Immovable  they  sat,  like  monumental  effigies,  and 
as  the  deep  shadows  fell  on  the  delicate  face  of  the  younger  of  the  two, 
and  a  slight  hectic  colour  flushed  her  ivory  cheek,  she  looked  like  some 
pre-Raphaelite  saint  listening  to  the  preaching  of  an  Augustine  or  aa 
Ambrose !  I  wonder  what  wey  thought  of  the  world  and  its  vanities 
in  the  person  of  the  French  lady,  flourishing  aa  embroidered  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  rattling  her  jewellery  ? 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  An  hour  may  be  tedious  but  never  can  be  long^' 
*— a  proposition  I  utterly  controvert;  for  I  found  that  division  of  time 
allotted  to  waiting  exceeding  lengthy.  I  grew  so  cold  and  cUUed  I  felt 
actually  tumbg  mto  stone — still  no  summons  came.  I  looked  at  the 
nictures ;  opposite  to  me  was  a  large  fresco  representbg  Sixtus  IV^ 
giving  audience  to  some  medieval  gentleman  devoutly  kneeling — ^a  deli- 
cate font  to  Protestants  present  *'  to  go  and  do  likewise.**  I  got  quite 
angry  with  a  bonneted  Doge  of  Venice,  by  Tilaan,  simply  because  I  could 
not  help  staring  at  him,  and,  in  fact,  hated  all  the  ehef'^ceuvres  around, 
being  in  a  veiy  sulky  humour.  When  hope  seemed  quite  vain,  and 
after  even  the  pilgrim  nuna  had  moved  the  quintessimal  part  of  an  inch, 
steps  were  heard  approaching ;  the  curtain  over  the  door  was  drawn 
asi^  and  Monsignore  Talbot^  a  member  of  the  Malahide  branch  of  that 
ancient  line,  private  chamberlain  to  Piua,  advanced  into  the  room  bare* 
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li6«M,^aMMi6ce9%  atttitd  in  light  purple  robes,  with  a  great  cvos^ 
embroidered  on  his  breast.  Grand  and  courtly  in  bearing,  with  a  digni* 
fied  addrwsi  leading  importance  to  his  fresh  and  Imndsoroe  face,  he 
tnight  have  sal  to  TitiaO)  and  been  admired  as  one  of  his  happiest  sub* 
jects.  Making  a  gencapal  bow  to  the  assembled  company,  who  rose  at 
hie  entrimcey  he  proneuneed  the  name  of  the  French  party  and  retired, 
they  iollowing  him*  Ncixt  were  summoned  the  noisy  priests,  quite  quiet 
now,  and  the  Uttle  boy  cowed  into  good  behariour  by  the  apparition  of 
Monsignore.  Nest  my  ^<  riipeUato  nome^  as  the  Italians  have  it,  was 
uttered,  and  I  exit  through  two  or  three  empty  rooms.  Before  entering 
the  audienoe  gallery,  called  Degli  Arasri^  from  the  glorious  tapestries 
that  hang  along  the  walls,  designed  by  Raphael,  Monsignore  Talbot  in- 
Btmcted  me  how  to  behaTo,  and  made  me  take  off  m^  gloves,  which  are 
never  worn  in  the  presence  of  papal  royalty.  Beside  the  door  stood 
another  valet  in  crimson  i  a  bell  rung,  and  I  was  signed  to  advance. 
Pius  stood  at  the  top  of  a  long  gallery.  On  entering  I  knelt ;  on 
advancing  to  the  middle  of  the  room  I  knelt  again ;  and  at  last,  on 
arriving  before  him,  a  third  time!  knelt  All  this  is  diflScuIt  to  execute 
deeorouslv.  The  aspect  of  the  Pope  is  extremely  benignant  and  pleasing ; 
a  hak)  of  kindness  and  benevolence  hovers  around  him,  and  the  sweet 
amile  on  his  calm,  composed  features  immediately  prepossesses  one  to- 
wards him.  As  I  made  the  allotted  genuflexions,  he  seemed  to  wave  his 
hand  as  though  deprecating  the  formality,  and  bidding  me  £reely  ad-. 
vance.  .He  looked  almost  pained  at  being  approached  so  ceremoniously. 
On  reaching  his  feet,  at  the  third  kneel,  he  presented  me  his  bare  hand, 
and  I  kissed  a  splendid  ruby  ring  which  he  wears.  Gregory,  the  late 
iPope^  desired  and  submitted  to  having  his  foot  kissed,  the  orthodox  salu- 
4aition  in  papal  audiences ;  but  the  amiable  Pius  prevents  even  such  an 
attempt,  by  frankly  stretdunc^  forth  his  hand  at  once.  He  was  dressed 
isntirely  in  white,  with  a  smaU  cap  on  his  head  and  shoes  of  red,  bearing 
a  oDOis  embroidered  in  gold,  and  stood  beside  a  table  at  the  top  of  the 
foom.  His  white  robes  hanging  in  heavy  folds  around  him,  the  tapes- 
tried walls  of  the  gallery,  his  grave  and  immovable  attitude,  one  hand 
j^ee^ng  on  the  table,  altogether  conveyed  the  idea  of  an  historical  pie- 
tttre  more  than  an  actual  scene.  He  addressed  various  questions  to  me 
respecting  my  o?m  fiunily  affairs,  and.  listened  with  interest  to  my  replies, 
first  asking  me  in  which  language,  French  or  Italian,  I  could  most  easily 
express  myself.  His  voice  is  soft  and  musical,  as  all  know  who  have 
heard  how  sweetly  he  chants  the  high  mass  at  St  Peter's  ;  and  his 
'  full  of  paternal  kindness  and  a&hility.     *^  Nella  gioventilk,"  said 


he,  "c*  &  sempre  vanity  le  tribolaxione  ci  vengano  da  Dio  pregiamo 
dnnque  che  siano  sanctiflcati  per  voi.*'  (^'  Youth,"  said  he,  '*  is  full  of 
vanity ;  misfortunes,  though  grievous,  bring  us  nearer  to  God ;  pray, 
theiefore,  that  your  own  may  be  sanctified  to  yon.") 
.'  Afker  some  further  tall^  during  which  he  spoke  emphatically  of 
fi^^ry  M— *«*g*  with  high  praise,  he  rabed  his  hand  with  a  sweet  smil,e^ 

*   ♦  There  was  a  sermon  preached  by  H— ry  M g  at  San  Isidoro,  on  St 

Patrick's  Bay,  none  who  ever  heard  can  forget  But  beautiful  as  was  hit  di^ 
^urse,  it  is  himself  more  than  his  words  that  X  admire.  Ue  baa  studied  the  Xxjm 
■BBl  appropriated  the  virtues  of  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church,  until  the.inner 
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band,  wbish  I  of  odune  reoeived  mai  kwUd  kneeliDg,  as  is  me  etiqaetta^ 
aad  ferthwilli  vetveated,  the  Pope  «o«mding  a  smaU  hand-bell,  on  which 
the  closed  doora  wei?e  swung  <q>eB.  It  is  an  eztremdy  serrous  operation 
to  retire  hackwardsi  as  <»ie  is  in  fuDTiew  the  whole  time. 

I  retoined  with  the  most  agreeable  impression  of  his  HoSnesi^  and  quite 
able  to  understand  what  Count  L  ■  »  of  the  Gruardia  nobile,  fiolt  when 
he  said — ^*  I  love  Pius  hr  more  than  even  my  own  &ther*'* 

Among  all  the  viUas  I  have  seen,  none  hare  channed  me  like  the 
Doro  Pamfili,  now  a  desolate,  forseJcen  wilderness  of  sweets.  As  the 
grounds  were  the  very  campua  belU  of  the  Frendi  soldiers  and  the 
zepublieans  during  Ae  siege,  and  the  villa  was  taken  and  retaken  over 
and  over  again,  all  neatness  and  order  are  gone.  But  it  is  this  veiy 
eireumstanee  that  mAes  the  ffrounds  so  delicious,  and  lends  them  the 
afvpearance  of  some  anohanted  garden,  such  as  Armida  created  to  xetaim 
Binaldo.  On  entering  the  great  gates,  three  separate  roads  diverge  in 
different  directions,  tbeugfa  dense  avenues  and  woods  of  ilex.  In  a 
dreamy  and  mekncholy  staie  of  mind^or  I  had  been  vexed  in  the  great 
oAy  below — I  chose  the  central  qpe.  I  w^t  on  until  I  found  myself  in 
aa  open  park,  undulating  in  gzaoefol  lines,  and  rising  into  rounded 
heights  crowned  with  wood,  from  which  descended  little  valleyl  and  deep 
nocMES,  black  with  shades  all  backed  by  great  weiid  pine-trees,  whose 


man  has  become  so  purified  an9  SQuminated,  that  the  outward  man  hBaw  un- 
mistakably  the  seal  of  the  ^reat  ecdesiastical  flchool  to  which  he  b^ooga 
— 4hat  Khod  of  love,  resl^fnalSoi^  heavenly-mindedness,  fUtfa,  fervent  praver^ 
iratdiingB,  ftstiiigi,  and  unwearied  laboar  ia  the  graat  harvest  of  our  uinL 
When  he  stands  in  the  pnlfiit,  dotbed  in  the  white  stolen  that  pale  angelic  ftoi^ 
beaming  with  chastened  int^genoe  and  ^iritualised  intellect,  looks  actually 
transfigured.  The  moral  InflueDce  that  man  exerciaes  here  is  unbounded,  but  to 
^ose  who  know  him  nerfeettj,  comprehenalhle  power  goes  out  from  him  jas  flrmn 
a  prophet  «f  eld,  irramatinf  oU  wioiin  his  aphera.  He  is  all  goodneaa,  hamiUty, 
and  meekneaa,  and  yet  wields  an  inteUeetualatrength  ao  powenbl,  that  be  has  but 
to  raiae  hia  voice,  and  the  attention  of  all,  Boman  Catiiolic  and  Proteatant,  is 
riveted.  He  has  suffered  much  from  the  unkindneaa  of  ftienda  aince  Ua  diaoge^ 
and  Borrow  ia  indelibly  written  on  his  connteBanee;  but  it  ia  that  aorrow  which 
our  Divme  Savionr  teDs  ua  shaU  be  Mossed.  If  aaght  can  reconcile  diat  gentle 
soul  to  the  wrongs  a  rou^  unfteling  world  have  wflksted,  at  ia  the  extraordi- 
nary moral  influence  he  la  nermitted  to  exercise,  and  the  almost  devotion  he 
exditea  in  all  here  who  know  him.  No  one  thia  winter  haa  made  ao  man  j  oonverts 
among  both  the  English  and  Americana,  the  number  quite  incredible,  and  yet  his 
inflaence  ia  far  firom  being  confined  to  Catholioa,  for  he  90^  to  make  all  who 
uproBch  him,  whatever  be  their  creed,  holier  and  better.  Like  the  pale  raya  of 
the  chaatened  moon,  he  aheda  a  mild,  luminoua  light  around  him,  aa  antagoniatie 
to  the  fervid  glare  and  garish  brilliancy  of  the  day,  as'ia  hia  soul  to  the  vain  aoeoe 
of  foUy  moving  around  hioL  la  any  aorry  ?— he  haa  advice  and  oonnad,  and  soUd, 
quiet  wiadom.  Ia  any  oppieaaed  with  nn?— ah,  how  he  leada  the  aorrowing  aoul 
out  of  the  mire  and  the  filth  contracted  in  the  passage  throng  this  defiled  road 
of  life  on  to  those  hopea  and  asj^rationa  he  can  paint  ao  weU,  becauae  for  them 
alone  he  Uvea.  Long  may  he  be  apared  to  comfort  the  monmer,  to  admonish  the 
shmer,  and  to  present  to  the  degenerate  century  the  perfect  pattern  of  a  priest^ 
aa  aanctifled  aa  any  mediaeval  saint  the  Church  haa  canoniaed,  and  honoured  with 
altera,  magnificent  ahrinea  raised  to  their  namea  under  lofty  domea,  in  aoleran 
drarobea.  The  altars  raised  to  our  saint  are  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  know  him, 
and  as  kmg  as  th«y  beat  his  name  iriU  be  venenited  and  his  help  hivdked. 
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i«Dd«alRBd  tranici^ilottd  oat  ol«rija0Mnfttl)e.)iki»8lgr;  Ibr  it 
wMftiBelloiv;  bdgfatdag^ia  Aeienrlyflpiiiig.  Tmokiy  ntbarrdMn  rQftd% 
broke  die  verdant  grate  oarpetbg  flU  wound.  IhiMB  Ika  aaBaMait  of  om 
Iiillocky  and  under  the  ■hadow  of  the  overardnng  ilflK  heaDchem  a  aipfiat 
firoepeet  opened  out  toaraida  Albano,  with  the  lei^  ipkna  line  of  the 
Caaofi^^Da  fltnefcAing  away  to  Oatia,  and  that  no>ir«miiiodden  shoie 
whe»  onoe  the  midity  yeaMls  rode  anpeibly  at  anchoi^  .hearing  the 
RoBUA  or  the  Carttyginian  vanrioia,  whoae  foetatopa  trod  in  blood. 
Erom  the  hiM  I  perceiwed  a  garden  heneath  me,  and  tfie  eanao,  or  hoiue 
widi  its  hi^  terraiBzo,  or  topnoet  .gallery,  I  deflcendad  into  the  garden, 
and  waadewd  about  at  if  nnder  a  nia|^  epeU,  for  not  a  aoal^  not  even  a 
dog,  vai  to  be  aeen,  and  no  found  bnm  the  mvannr  of  the  lowiplashing 
of  the  fountauiB  fiiUing  into  broken  marble  bawMU  AJl  waanoin ;  yeti  oh! 
hair  beantifui  in  decay!  Gneat  plots  of  ground  filled  ^mUiviaay  oanielia% 
pme  white,  odiera  roiy  red,  peepinr  out  firom  the  aioh  shuuoff 
;  beda  of  violeta  of  emy  hue  made  die  vary  air  heavy  adtS 
Atiet  sweet  perfame— -odours  all  of  Araby  the  hleat;  beside  them  gMW 
kng  rows  and  plots  of  oranges,  laden  widi  thai  aaoie  glowing  jriiit  which 
aanat  have  tempted  our  first  mother,  ifther  than  the  pale  appk^  in  the 
gardens  of  Paradise.  Ruined  conservatories  edged  &e  mas-grown  wa]k% 
where  the  flowers  atfll  blossomed  and  wiaoed  the  fe«ng  bsaeae  that 


fitnned  their  leaves.  Anon  I  mounted  a  doaUe  flight  of  stipe,  by  a  gaeat 
spouting  out  from  some  marble  devices  of  dd^riiiaa  and  aea^^ods, 
and  aaaehed  an  upper  tsmace-garden  iminediatdy  nnder  the  casino. 
The  son's  nys  beie,  in  January,  wees  oppressive^  and  ibe  iihousand 
BS,io(    ■   " 


,  dotted  ebojxi  and  ranged  against  the  baUng  waU%  vejoksed 
heat,  opening  their  golden  bosoms  to  be  waamed  by  Phsebus 
hims^  I  drank  in  deep  drm^hts  of  beauty  vriCh  aveiy  bseath. 
Gkttious  land!  When  the  great  Creator  oounfcs  up  his  jewehf,  shalt  not 
then  be  eateemed  the  brighteat  and  <he  best  ?  In  the  iipHbM  of  th^  waU 
were  cool  seats,  and  pui£ng  fountains  dashing  down  thniugfa  cneepeia^ 
and  mos^  and  plants,  and  disappearing  one  Icddw  not  whither;  still  the 
only  sounds  reminding  me  diat  I  walked  not  in  a  dream.  Hard  byt 
long  flights  of  steps  M  from  the  hill  above  down  fewer  than  the  garden 
whm  I  stood.  Ahmg  the  ridge  of  dw  hiU  sntew  the  sacred  ilex  treei^ 
devoted  to  aiyatefy  and  midnight  deeds;  in  tiie  town^^iavden  wese  the 
flowers,  and  as  tiieir  saneet  brwth  uprose  to  gnat  me  as  I  leaned  over 
Ae  stone  balustrade,  virions  of  angels  radiant  widi  celestial  brightness, 
ascending  and  deaeending,  seemed  to  glide  hefinre  me.  Alas !  thosp  early 
days  of  legendary  innocenffe  are  fled,  and  spirits  fww  are  bat  ddurions  olf 
the  fiend. 

I  left  the  solitary  garden  where  Nature  reigned  supreme,  and  reached 
a  large  green  plateau  occupying  the  summit  of  the  gentle  eminence. 
Here  the  pine-wood  stretched  away  into  dells  and  vales  fiir  beyond,  lead- 
ing the  e^e  through  perspectives  of  unspeakable  beauty.  The  grass  was 
dotted  with  the  loyeliest  flowers,  anemones  of  all  colours,  the  snowy 
leaves  shading  into  red,  and  purple  and  pink  petab ;  star-like  crocuses, 
with  yellow  hearts ;  pink  hepaticas ;  and  bold  stalwart  daisies,  like  younjp^ 
sunflowers,  courtine  the  invigorating  heat — a  carpet  fresh  from  the  vroora 
of  heaven,  embroidered  by  Nature  alone,  and  scented  by  the  spirit  of 
morning  with  her  balmiest  breath. 
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Within  the  house,  which  is  desolate  and  deqsoiled,  axe  some  sdeom 
statues,  hut  above,  in  the  ternuasOy  where  we  were  led  by  an  antiqaated 
crone,  is  the  most  wonderous  panorama  that  ever  greeted  hmnan  eyes. 
Below  stands  the  great  Basilica,  within  whose  walls  one  loves  to  think 
repose  all  that  is  mortal  of  that  often  erring,  hut  attached  disciple  to 
whom  Christ  entrusted  the  spiritual  keys.  Its  colonnades — its  fountains 
— its  courts — ^its  pillars — its  vast  dome — revealed  in  all  their  immense 
proportions,  white  and  chaste  as  the  pure  bride  who  waits  the  coming  of 
her  lord — typical  of  an  unsullied  church.  Heavens !  what  a  noble  si^t ! 
Behind  uprose  the  stern  solemn  line  of  Mount  Soracte,  standing  alone, 
like  an  island  on  an  earthy  ocean— disdainine^  its  Alpine  fellows,  who 
cluster  and  crouch  together  on  either  hand,  leaving  it  in  solitary  grandeur. 
Then  there  was  Tivoli  wrapt  in  the  Sabine  Hills  as  in  a  mantle,  their 
summits  covered  with  snow,  glistening  in  the  sunshine  hx  up  in  the  azure 
sky.  Then  came  a  deep  valley,  and  further  on  lay  Albano,  and  Castel 
Gondolfo,  and  Rocca  di  Papa,  and  Frascati — each  like  a  white  blossom 
nestling  in  the  purple  mountains  ;  and  then  the  long  straight  line  mark- 
ing the  sea-shore,  and  beyond  the  pine-woods — what  a  circle  of  loveliness, 
a  very  zone  of  beauty.  I  felt  tha(  <<  it  was  good  for  me  to  be  here.**  Such 
a  scene  is  a  manifestation  of  the  great  Eternal  to  us  poor  worms  in  his 
softest  and  gentlest  attributes ;  for  shall  not  the  Creator,  who  bids  such 
scenes'arise  out  of  chaos  for  our  enjoyment,  be  full  of  mercy  ? 

Afterwards  the  hobbling  old  woman  led  us  to  some  Roman  tombs  in  a 
sequestered  grove  beside  the  Casino — Colombarie,  deep  underground, 
where  the  ashes  of  the  dead  repose  in  little  apertures  carved  in  the  wall, 
like  pigeon-holes,  green,  damp,  and  decaying,  full  of  corruptions  and 
the  rust  of  centuries.  Ruins  were  heaped  around,  among  dark  shrubs, 
and  wild  roses  with  pale  blossoms  waved  over  the  tombs  of  the  past 

Through  a  long,  long  vista  was  a  modem  tomb,  erected  by  Prince 
Doria  to  the  French  troops  shot  in  these  grounds.  Perhaps  it  is  the  spirit 
of  these  unfortunates  that  sheds  such  a  melancholy  over  the  scene,  for 
here  death  reigpas  rather  than  life,  and  tombs  are  more  numerous  than 
the  living ;  save  the  old  crone  no  mortal  appeared. 

I  came  to  a  deep  green  dell,  shut  in  by  ilex  woods  and  xiang  hills, 
where  three  separate  fountains  sent  forth  theur  silvery  streams  in  varied 
devices  of  tiny,  bright,  threadlike  jets,  or  in  large,  gushing,  echoing  vo- 
lume. There  they  gurgled  and  splashed  to  uie  spirits  enshrouded  in 
those  mysterious  trees,  and  the  moss  grew  unchecked  over  their  marble 
basins.  Lower  down  was  a  river  formed  by  the  accumulated  waters,  on 
whose  banks  the  willow  grew,  sweeping  their  trailing  boughs  into  the  still 
water. 
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QUINTIN  BAGSHAWS  DUEL  WITH  MAXWELL. 

BY  DUOIiBY  COSTBLLO. 

Duelling  disappeared  froai  England  in  the  woods  of  Esher,  put  to 
flight  by  the  '^  Cock  Pheasant"  of  the  Times ;  but  there  are  many  yet 
living — it  is  true  they  are  somewhat  in  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf — who 
remember  when  a  duel  was  a  thing  of  every-day  occurrence,  nor  does  it 
require  any  very  great  effort  of  memory  to  instance  a  score  or  two  of 
affairs  of  honour  that  have  made  a  sensation  within  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years.  These  encounters  are  known  to  all  the  world  and  have 
become  matters  of  history,  but  the  duel  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak  is 
as  yet  unrecorded.  When  I  call  to  mind  all  the  circumstances  that 
attended  upon  its  getting  up,  and  consider  what  was  the  issue,  I  do  not 
think  I  should  be  warranted  in  withholding  from  the  public  all  I  know 
about  it. 

The  event  of  which  I  am  the  narrator  came  off  about  fifleen  years 
ago,  a  period  when  it  was  still  a  part  of  every  gentleman's  creed  that  the 
proper  way  to  repair  one  wrong  was  by  the  commission  of  another.  The 
actors — but,  as  I  am  only  bound  to  describe  that  of  which  I  am  personally 
cognisant,  1  should  rather  say  the  principal  ctctor  in  the  affair,  was  an 
individual  with  whom  I  had  long  been  acquainted ;  of  the  other  party  I 
know  nothing,  except  what  I  derived  from  the  information  given  by  a 
third  person. 

To  do  justice  to  the  case  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should  enter  into 
some  detail  respecting  ^^  the  man  so-called  my  friend." 

Quintin  Bagshaw, — that  was  his  name — one  better  known  than 
trusted, — ought  to  have  been  the  eldest  son  of  his  very  wealthy  father, 
for  he  possessed  the  faculty,  common  to  a  great  many  beside,  of  being 
able  to  get  through  any  given  (or  borrowed)  amount  with  as  much 
facility  as  if  he  had  been  bom  to  a  large  succession. 

Wnile  a  distinguished  nobleman  now  living,  who  has  always  been 
honoured  for  his  princely  munificence,  was  yet  in  his  minority,  his  liberal 
expenditure  gave  some  alarm  to  the  steward  of  his  father's  vast  estates, 
and  the  man  of  business  thought  it  necessary  to  represent  the  fact  in  the 
proper  quarter.     ^'  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  ''  to  be  obliged  to  inform  your 

grace  that  Lord  H is  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  l"     *'  Is  he  p" 

returned  the  duke ;  *^  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  he'll  have  a  great  deal  to 
spend!" 

Now  Quintin  Bagshaw  when  he  was  in  his  minority  very  much  re- 
sembled Loid  H ;  but,  unluckily  for  him,  old  Mr.  Bagshaw  had  no 

such  answer  to  give  to  the  numerous  applicants  who  sent  in  their  little  bills. 
He  settled  them,  it  is  true,  but  with  the  customary  parental  reluctance  and 
the  customary  parental  objiu*gations,  neither  of  which  were  much  cared  for 
by  the  parties  most  immediately  concerned.  But  eveiy  time  Mr.  Bagshaw 
paid  Quintin's  debts,  he  gave  him  and  his  creditors  "  distinctly  to  under^ 
stand"  that  ''it  was  the  very  last  time  he  intended  to  be  guilty  of  such  a 
weakness ;"  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Quintin  always  promised  that  he 
would  ''  never  again,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  exceed  his  allow- 
ance." When  Quintin  Bagshaw  forgot  hb  vow,  which  generally  took  place 
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the  day  after  the  whitewashing  process,  he  used  to  justify  the  act  by  the 
following  argument :  "  I ,  know  I  gave  my  word  that  I  wouldn't  ffet  into 
debt  again,  but  hasn't  the  governor  sworn  over  and  over  that  he^  never 
pay  another  shilling  for  me  ?  Well,  he  broke  Aw  promise,  and  I  don*t 
see  why  I  shouldn't  break  mine  !  If  he  sets  me  a  bad  example  he  can't 
blame  me  ibr  following  it." 

So  decided  was  Quintin  Bagshaw's  propensity  for  getting  into  every- 
body's books,  that  he  never  seemed  happylat  the  idea  of  being  out  of  them. 
Whether  or  not  he  studied  Rabelais  while  he  was  at  Oxford  is  a  quas- 
tk>D,  but  at  all  events  he  understood  and  practised  the  philosophy  of  the 
Sage  Alcofnbas. 

'^  But,"  demanded  Pantagruel,  '^  when  will  you  be  out  of  debt  ?" 

^*  At  the  Greek  Kalends,"  replied  Fanurge  ;  '*  when  all  the  world  are 
content,  and  you  become  your  own  heir.  God  keep  me  from  ever  beings 
out  of  debt !     Nobody  then  would  lend  me  a  penny !" 

It  was  impossible  n>r  any  one  to  understand  the  art  of  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul — '^  versurum  (acere,"  as  his  tutor  at  Christ  Church  said — 
better  than  Quintin  Bagshaw«  The  system  of  "  bilUtraosactiooa** 
seemed  to  have  been  invented  on  his  aooount :  the  more  he  gave  the  lesa 
he  got,  and  he  was  always  giving.  You  may  easily  imagine,  then,  what 
kind  of  balance-sheet  he  exhil^ted  by  the  time  he  1^  finished  his 
University  career  and  had  lived  ''  about  town' '  for  two  or  three  years.  Ac- 
customed as  he  was  to  Quintin's  extravagance,  old  Mr.  Bagshaw  opened 
the  eyes  of  astonishment  when  he  found  himself  called  upon  once  more 
to  pay  his  son's  debts  to  an  amount  which  appeared  to  him  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  he  had  paid  before, — the  ghosts  of  the  old  bills  not  yet  laid 
and  clamorously  walking.  Silas  Bagshaw,  Quintin's  elder  brother,  as 
prudent  as  his  junior  was  improvident,  in  a  truly  {raternal  spirit  coun- 
selled the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court ;  but  old  Mr.  Bagshaw's  pride  was  too 
moeh  for  that,  and  as  to  Quintin,  when  he  heard  the  friendly  proposition^ 
he  declared  that  ^*  he  would  rather  earn  his  bread»  for  the  rest  of  his 
days,  by  breaking  stones  on  the  road."  Up  to  that  time  he  had  never 
earned  so  much  as  would  pay  for  a  penny  roll,  and  his  habits  of  life 
were  more  likely  to  break  hearts  than  stones,  though  fathers,  it  is  said, 
have  flinty  ones,  which  are  not  easily  broken.  The  practical  chaiacter 
of  Qmntin's  determination  was  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  venr  useful ; 
but  he  was  spared  the  necessity, of  making  his  words  good.  His  debts 
were  once  more  paid,  and  really  before  he  had  time  to  incur  fresh  ones 
he  was  married  to  a  lady  of  good  family  and  some  fortune ;  while,  to 
keep  him  straight,  a  handsome  addition  was  made  to  his  former  aUow- 
anee,  so  thal^  at  four-and-twenty,  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  very  respec- 
table incoflse,  with  ei^iectations  in  store  in,  the  event  of  good  behaviour. 

How  loop  that  <<  gt>od  behftriour"  lasted — diongh  the  '^  expectations" 
were  never  lost  sight  of — ^itis  seaioely  worth  while  to  inquire.  Without 
going  through  the  particulars,  which  would  involve  no  very  pleasant 
task)  it  may  suffice  to  describe  his  position  at  the  end  of  six  years.  He 
was  ruined  s  but  that  you  have  anticipated.  His  wife  had  gone  back  to 
her  family ;  his  children  had  been  ^'  taken"  by  their  paternal  grandfather; 
and  a  second  Mrs.  Quintin  Ba^priiaw*  presided  over  bis  esublishment  in 
Biussels,  which,  considering  die  ruin  that  had  overtaken  him,  was  kept 
up  ia  a  style  truly  mrpiimg  to  those  who  were  aware  of  the  real  state 
ot  the  casob    To  those,  however,  who  were  not,  it  was  a  yery  ample 
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matter.  Here  was  a  Milord  Anglais  who  had  a  large  and  first-rate  set 
of  aoquaintanoe— as  &r  as  that  goes  in  a  place  like  Bmsselsi — ^who  kept 
faoTses  and  carriages,  gave  splendid  dinners,  and  carried  everything  off 
with  such  a  grand  air,  that  not  to  have  supposed  him  a  man  of  fortune 
would  have  disturbed  some  of  the  most  asreeable  illusions  that  self- 
interest  eyarnoned.  ^ 

**  I  tell  these  fellows,''  Qnintin  used  laughingly  to  say  to  a  friend,  now 
and  then,  in  the  presenoe  of  the  people  where  he  dmUt — '^  I  tell  these 
fellows  they'll  never  get  their  money  ;  but  they  won't  believe  me  T' 

The  time,  however,  came  when  they  were  not  quite  so  haid  of  belief.. 
It  happened  when,  Brussels  being  completely  expUnUy  Quintin  Bagshaw 
betook  himself  widiout  beat  of  drum  to  one  of  1^  German  baths,  and 
left  neither  effects  nor  address  behind  him;  that  is  to  say,  he  left  only 
moral  effects,  and  the  reoollectton  of  the  address  with  which  he  had 
"  done"  everybody. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  get  into  debt  at  a  Gennan  bath  as  in  a  large 
capital,  though  money  diMippears  at  the  former  quite  as  quickly.  Some* 
how  or  other  Quintin  Bagshaw  contrived  to  accomplish  thediffionlt  feat; 
but  what  he  did  in  that  way  he  looked  upon  as  a  bagaieUe ;  it  was  merely 
a  trifle  for  three  months'  board  and  lodg^g  at  the  Golden  Sun,  the  price 
of  the  carriage  in  which  he  drove  away,  and  some  forty  Napolecms  bor- 
rowed of  Herr  Dnmmkopf,  the  landlord,  to  whom  he  gave  a  "  Weehsel" 
for  the  whole  amount,  having,  as  he  said,  been  cleaned  out  of  all  his 
**  ready'*  at  the  Medamie  (whwh  was  tme  enough),  and  not  expeetiDg  a 
fresh  remittance  in  time  for  his  departure  (which  was  equally  true). 
How  much  the  landlord  of  the  Golden  Sun  gained  I^  this  transaction  I 
never  knew ;  in  all  probability  it  did  not  enable  lum  to  bwld  a  new 
wiog  to  his  hotel,  unless  he  too  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  faUls,  for  the 
**  Weehsel,''  after  mere  than  one  fruitless  journey  across  the  British 
Channel,  may  still  be  seen  under  a  glass-case  in  Herr  Dommkopf's 
bureau,  with  the  ominous  word  ^*  Zaruckgewiesen"  stamped  on  the  race 
of  it. 

To  say  Aat  Quintin  Bagshaw  afterwards  flourished  in  Paris^  himself  the 
best  dressed  man  on  the  Boulevard  Italian,  and  Mrs.  Q.  B.  (Seeundus)  the 
gayest  lady  there,  is  only  to  describe  the  natund  course  of  each  a  career 
as  his.  It  will  appear  less  natural  if  ladd  that  this  ^renewed  existvaoe" 
was  not  extbguidied  by  any  vicdent  oo«^sootipon  the  part  of  unsatisfied 
creditors.  I  cannot  explain  the  phenomenon-^but^  as  fisr  as  I  know, 
Quintin  Bagshaw  was  never  m  Sle.  F^bgie,  never  sdd  u|^  nor  Mrs. 
Q.  B.  (Seeundus)  an  object  of  commiseratum  (and  subscription)  to  the 
Eng^h  residents  in  Paris.  What  his  secret  waa,  he  kept  to  himself  but 
it  seemed  as  if,  in  a  mild  way,  he  had  discovered  the  plulosopher's  stooe. 
He  was  hospitoble,  gave  better  dinners  than  when  his  Hved  in  Brussels, 
was  always  to  be  seen  where  people  ^  most  do  oongregatatf"  in  the  Chamjps 
Elys^  the  PaUus  Royal,  the  Garden  of  the  Tuilerieo,  at  the  Yaudeville, 
the  Fran9ais,  the  Baf  de  FOpera,  at  ''good  men's  feasto"--4ar  every 
place,  in  short,  where  those  who  are  fend  of  pleasure  and  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it  are  to  be  found.  Periiaps  he  exercised  his  powers  of  persua- 
sion on  a  grand  scale,  and  lived  on  pott  obits ;  perhaps  he  paid  a  little 
and  promised  mOre ;  perhap»-*to  Use  a  common  but  expcessive  phrase-— 
he  contrived  to  ^'rnilk  the  ducks"  belonging  to  his  rich  old  maiden  auntSy 
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who,  in  spite  of  all  his  peccadilloes,  never  turned  their  backs  on  him  ;' 
but,  in  any  case,  there  he  toos,  enjoying  Parisian  life  as  perfectly  as  if  his 
actual  income  of  six  hundred  a  year  nad  been  the  six  thousand  which* 
some  gave  out  he  was  heir  to. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  existence  that  I  became  acquainted  witli 

him.     He  was  what  the  world  calls  ^'a  capital  fellowi"  with  a  good 

person,  a  firank,  jovial  air,  and  certainly  a  very  winning  style  of  conver- 

I  sation;  his  manners  were  excellent,  and,  as  far  as  external  appearances 

I  went,  his  proper  place  was  good  society.     Not,  however,  that  he  was 

I  always  to  oe  found  there ;  but  this  was  a  failing  which  he  shared,  or 

shares,  with  greater  men  than  himself.    He  had  another  failing,  too, 

but  this  I  did  not  discover  till  later.     It  will  develop  itself  before  I 

have  done. 

Afber  the  revolution  of  1830,  a  considerable  clearance  of  the  English 
took  place  in  Paris.  I  was  amongst  those  who,  after  setting  up  my  tent 
in  other  parts  of  ihe  Continent,  finally  returned  to  England;  but  Quintin 
Bagshaw  stuck  as  firmly  to  the  Quartier  cTAntin  as  a  limpet  to  a  rock. 
Indeed  he  united  himself  to  France  by  still  closer  ties  than  those  of  resi- 
dence and  expenditure :  without  actually  naturalising,  he  took  advantage 
of  a  permission  which  was  generally  accorded,  and  enrolled  himself 
amongst  the  defenders  of  the  French  capital.  In  London,  in  the  hour  of 
emergency,  Louis  Napoleon  took  up  the  staff  of  special  constable ;  in 
Paris,  after  ihe  excitement  of  the  Three  Days,  Quintin  Bagshaw  sported 
the  uniform  of  a  Lancer  of  the  National  Guard ;  he  was  a  private  only, 
but,  having  once  <<  served"  and  retired,  it  was  not  difficult  afterwards  to 
assume  the  rank  of  colonel 

But  although  Paris  continued  to  be  his  head-quarters,  Quintin  Bag- 
shaw paid  frequent  visits  to  England,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  I 
accidentally  met  him  in  London,  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years  having 
elapsed  since  our  last  meeting.  He  manifested  the  same  empressemerU, 
the  same  hospitable  feeling,  but  did  not  appear  quite  so  much  at  his  ease 
in  London  as  had  been  his  wont  in  Paris.  There  was  a  good  reason  for 
this,  and  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  divine  it  when  I  observed  that,  at 
every  fresh  yisit  to  London,  ho  invariably  dated  his  notes  of  invitation 
from  a  different  part  of  the  town  to  that  in  which  he  had  previously 
resided.  Thus,  the  first  time  I  encountered  him  he  had  taken  up  his 
quarters  at  an  hotel  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard ;  on  the  next  occasion,  he 
was  lodged  at  the  western  extremity  of  Oxford-street ;  on  the  third,  at 
an  hotel  abutting  on  Westminster-bridge ;  on  the  fourth,  in  Rathbone- 
place  ;  on  the  fifth,  in  Pimlico ;  and  so  on.  No  credit,  however,  was  due 
to  me  on  the  score  of  sagacity,  in  having  jessed  the  cause  of  these 
changes,  for  he  ^'frankly" — it  was  a  favourite  phrase  of  Quintin  Bagshaw's,. 
an^  he  looked  so  veiy  honest  when  he  used  it — "  frankly"  confessed  that 
a  certain  process  called  "  outlawry"  having  taken  place,  by  which  the 
capture  of  his  person  became  an  object  of  interest  to  more  people  than 
one,  it  was  desirable  for  his  safety  that  he  should  never  remain  long  in 
one  place,  or  ever  return  to  the  same  neighbourhood. 

Having  once  broken  the  ice,  Quintin  Bagshaw  became  extremely 
confidential,  and  related  many  of  the  occurrences  of  his  past  life,  which, 
in  his  mode  of  telling  them,  appeared  to  be  as  full  of  "  moving  inci- 
dents'' and  <*  hairbreadth  'scapes"  as  that  of  Othello,  though  they  were 
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not  exactly  in  the  same  line.  He  had,  of  course,  heen  *' cruelly  treated" 
-^all  spendthrifts  are — ^by  friends,  creditors,  and  relatives.  If  certain 
persons  ^'  whom  he  forbore  to  name"  had  not  '^goaded,"  '^suspected," 
^rebuffed,"  "calumniated,"  " harassed,'' "  wronged,"  and  "persecuted" 
him,  he  might  at  that  very  moment,  he  said,  have  had  one  of  the  finest 
estates  in  England,  have  commanded  a  regiment,  been  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  perhaps,  with  his  interest,  in  the  ministry,  and  the 
happy  husband  of  one  of  the  loveliest  women  in  the  three  kingdoms  I  At 
this  point  of  his  narrative,  the  recollection  of  the  past,  assisted  by  a  good 
deal  of  hot  brandy-and-water,  usually  overcame  him,  and  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  shedding  tears.  He  would  recover  himself,  however,  and  be 
more  communicative  still.  All  the  misfortunes  that  had  belallen  him, 
ever  since  he  went  to  Oxford,  had  been  caused,  he  told  me,  by  the  con- 
duct of  one  person.  But  for  her  his  prospects  would  never  have  been 
blighted,  he  should  never  have  owed  any  man  a  shilling,  his  father  and 
brother  would  never  have  quarrelled  with  him,  he  should  never  have  Hved 
the  life  he  did,  his  path  would  have  been  strewn  with  nothing  but  roses, 
and  "  the  malice  of  others"  would  never  have  succeeded  in  making  him 
the  *'  miserable  being"  he  now  was. 

There  were  some  things  in  this  statement  which  I  found  difficult  to 
reconcDe,  and  when  I  looked  as  if  I  thought  so,  Quintin  Bagshaw  ex- 
plained. The  fatal  fair  one  of  whom  he  spoke  had  not  literally  presided 
over  all  the  untoward  phases  of  his  career,  but,  "  in  his  own  mind^'  he 
attributed  everything  tnat  had  happened  since  he  arrived  at  man's  estate 
to  the  fact  of  her  having  married  another,  heedless  of  the  oaths  which 
she  had  sworn  to  be  his — and  his  only.  At  eighteen,  as  he  averred,  a 
seared  heart  smouldered  within  his  bosom  ;  the  volcano  was  extinct ;  the 
lava-current  had  ceased  to  flow ;  its  course  from  that  time  forward  imaged 
nought  but  desolation.  For  lliis  cause  he  had — at  eighteen —thrown 
himself  headlong  into  all  the  dissipation  of  the  University.  It  was  to 
unrequited  love  that  he  ascribed  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  cut 
chapel, — ^the  first  time  he  neglected  to  cap  the  proctor; — to  that  he 
attributed  his  first  dog-cart,  his  first  boat-race,  his  first  tailor's  bill ;  the 
first  town  and  gown  row  he  ever  joined  in, — the  first  wine  party  he  ever 
gave  (when  for  the  first  and  only  time  he  ever,  really,  became  intoxi- 
cated)— the- first  prize-fight  he  ever  attended. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,"  Quintin  Bagshaw  used  to  exclaim,  '^  if  that 
lid     "    ' 


woman  could  only  have  foreseen  the  fearful  extremes  to  which  her 
fidy  afterwards  drove  me,  I  cannot  conceive — in  point  of  fact,  I  don't 
think — she  would  have  behaved  as  she  did." 

She  had,  indeed,  according  to  his  showing,  incurred  a  fearful  respon- 
nbility.  But  for  her  he  should  never  have  got  into  debt,  never  have  kept 
hunters,  never  have  played  at  hazard,  never  have  forgotten  his  own  wire, 
nor  run  away  with  another  man's.  She  it  was  who  had  shaped  his 
destiny  and  made  him  do  all  these  things.  Becoming  poetical  on  the 
subject,  he  generally  wound  up  in  the  following  strain : 

^  The  &ct  is,  though  he  does  not  mention  it  in  his  works,  it  was  me 
that  Moore  meant  in  the  song  when,  yon  know,  he  said  all  that  about  the 
fatal  affection  the  sorrow  that  throws  its  black  shade  alike  o'er  our  ioys 
and  our  woes  to  which  life  nothing  darker  or  briehter  can  bring  to  which 
joy  adds  no  balm  and  affliction  no  sting,'" — and  here,  out  of  l»eath  with 


the  exertion  of  Heportnig  so  mny  words  wkhoofe  making  «  single  stoft, 
be  always  p^M  up,  looked  as  sentimental  ae  he  eould,  mA  flooded  has 
misery  wi<£  hot  brandy-and*wttter,  for  which  beverage  he  would  nefer 
have  acquired  a  taste  if  it  hadn't  been  for  theanthor  of  all  his  wees. 

WiUiont  being  owr-well  skiHed  in  the  art  of  reading  chaiaeter,  it  yet 
appeared  eTidentto  me  that  Quintin  Bagshaw  was  either  the  victhn  of 
a  conmderable  amount  of  sdf-delosion,  or  that  a  slight  tendency  to  ro- 
mance was  amongst  his  peculiarities.  By  degrees  the  latter  opinion  gained 
ground,  ior  as  our  familisanty  grew  he  opened  out  still  more,  accompany- 
ing each  confidential  stride  by  a  freeh  demand  upon  mj  credulity  until  I 
scarcely  knew  when  to  take  his  revehitions  au  tSruux.  I  may  obserre^ 
'en  pasgtmt,  that,  for  a  miserable  man,  the  victim  of  an  overwhelming 
-£rte,  I  never  saw  anybody  who  carried  off  his  soirows  in  a  jollier  or  less 
repining  way  :  to  judp^  by  his  personal  appearance  one  would  have  said 
that  he  throve  upon  tbem. 

But  this  state  of  things,  it  appeacred,  was  not  to  last 
One  morning,  while  I  was-sittmg  at  bieakfiet,  the  following  note  was 
'placed  in  my  hands,  whfeh  had  just  been  brought  by  the  porter  of  an 
hotel  in  Covent  Garden : 

''Mr  9BAS,  FxLLOW, — I  arrived  here  from  Paris  yesterday.  For 
God's  sake  come  to  me  directly.  I  have  something  cfthe  greaiest  tm- 
portanee  to  communicate.  Don't  let  a  human  bemg  know  that  I  am  in 
town. 

"Youw, 

I  at  onee  obeyed  the  summons  and  hastened  to  tfie  hotel  indicated^ 
where  I  found  Qcnntin  Bagshaw  looking  quite  unlike  himself.  His 
'cheeks  were  hdlow  and  careworn,  his  eye  was  trouUed,  his  voice  had  lost 
its  Cheering  tone,  his  hand  trembled,  and  his  whole  bearing  was  svrii  aa 
to  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  had  got^  at  last,  into  some  very 
unpteasant  fix. 

"  Devilirit  glad  you've  come,"  he  exclaimed  as  I  entered;  <' what  wOI 
70U  take  ?" 

<'  Notbinc:,  thank  you,"  I  repfied;  "^I've  only  just  breakfiMtad.  Wfaafs 
liheaatterr 

Instead  of  replying  at  onee  to  my  question,  Bagriiaw  walked  townda 
the  door,  opened  it,  thrust  out  his  head,  withdrew  it,  closed  the  door 
again,  and  then  coming  close  up  to  me,  whispered  hoarsdy  in  my  ear, 
^«  I'm  in  for  it" 

^  in  for  vfhntV*  I  asked,--^ihere  being  so  many  filings  that  he  might 
'hate  -got  mlio. 

<'^e  fact  is'' — ^he  began,  but,  stopping  himself,  he  inquued,  ^  la 
Bhnftintown?" 

I  replied  in  the  affinnative.    Blunt  was  a  mutoal  fnead. 

''I  want  you  two  to  dine  here  to^ay ;  not  later  than  five,  fur  I  must 
be  clF  at  milf-past  seven.  Do  you  think  he  could  come  as  early  as 
Toar? 

I  had  no  doubt  ef  it. 

«  Wi^,"  said  Qaintm,  « that's  a  load  off  mymind.    H I  conUh^t  iMe 


moi  yon  two  Mows,  I  don't  know  wbtA  I  lho«ld  hftrd  dcMle!  Now 
Aeo»"  he  ooatinued,  flitting  down  at  a  taUe  on  whioh  were  writing  mate- 
rials and  a  glass  of  cold  bmndy-aad-water — "  now  then,  you  shall  Jmow 
all  about  it" 

He  fortified  himself  by  an  appeal  to  the  tumbler,  and  resumed:  '*  You 
have  heard  me  speak  of  a  Mn.  Maxwell  ?  That  beaiitifol  woman,  you 
know,  who  was  on  board  the  steamer  the  last  time  I  came  over, — ^£rom 
Calais  to  London?" 

I  remembered.  "  You  called  upon  her  afterwards,  you  said,  some- 
where near  Portland-pboe, — ^DeYonslure-stieet^  wasn't  it?" 

*' Don't  apeak  so  loud,"  he  said;  '^I  wouldn't  have  her  name  and 
address  known  here  for  the  world ; — ^it's  the  same.  Well,"  he  eontinuedy 
.after  a  paaae,  *'  I  did  call  upon  her;  more  than  oaoe  too,  and— the  fact 
is — ^we  haye  corresponded  since." 

''But  isn't  she  married?"  I  inquired.  ''I  thought  you  mentioned 
something  about  a  Colonel  MaswelL" 

'<  So  I  did ;  but,  married  or  not,"  he  laid,  with  a  smile  which  for  the 
moment  completely  banished  all  the  gloom  from  his  features,  ''she  took 
a  tremendous  fiincy  to  me.  I  could  show  you  letters  of  hers— odLy  I 
make  a  point  of  never  doing  that, — but  you  can  understand.  Well,  sir, 
I  came  to  town  yestei^y,  as  I  told  you  in  my  note,  and  after  dinner  I 
took  a  cab  and  drove  up  to  Devonslure-street.  She  was  at  home ;  in- 
deed, she  expected  me,  for  the  day  I  left  Paris  I  wrote  to  s$y  when  I 
should  call.     I  can't  tell  you  how  handsome  she  looked  1" 

''And  her  husband?" 

^'  Oh,  I  knew  beforehand  that  he  was  at  Nottingham  with  his  regiment ; 
he  commands  the  Tenth  Dragoon  Guards.  Well,  sir,  after  tea  we  had 
some  music.  I  sang  that  song  I  wrote  at  Oxford — 'Tlie  Night-blowing 
C^rens,' — Tom  Moore  has  often  said  he'd  rather  have  written  it  than  aU 
the  Boelodaes  put  together.  I  was  in  capital  voice,  and  she  accompanied 
me  on  the  harp.     What  a  splendid  figure  she  has, — such  an  arm,  too !" 

"  A  delightful  evening  1" 

"Heavenly,  sir,  as  fur  as  it  went;  but — ^the  hot  is — ^it  was  spoilt; 
spoilt  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  that  infernal  fellow  MaxwelL  I  was  just 
striking  up  '  A  te  6  Cara  I'  when  in  he  came,  looking  daggers.  Madame 
inftroduoea.  me ;  but,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  introduction,  he 
came  straight  up  to  where  I  was  standing  and  desired  me  to  leave  the 
house.  '  When  Mrs.  Maxwell,  whose  guest  I  am,'  I  answered  coldly, 
'  requires  me  to  do  so,  I  shall  obey  her  commands.'  '  I  am  the  master 
-here,'  he  thundersd,  '  and  I  order  you  out'  I  folded  my  arms  and 
smfled  contemptuously.  He  was  foaming  with  passion,  and  cried :  '  If 
•wDsds  are  of  no  use  I  must  try  force,'  and  he  advanced  to  seise  me.  I 
don't  know  if  you  have  ever  seen  Maxwell,  but  he  u  a  man  at  least  six- 
feet-four,  and  stout  in  proportion.  I  am,  perhaps,  not  so  tall  by  nearly 
three  indies ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  tumbled  over  Jack  Spring 
in  a  fair  stand-up  mill  with  the  gloves,  you  may  £uicy  I  am  not  one  to 
4>e  tamed  out  very  easily.  Well,  sir,  he  came  at  me.  I  fell  back  a  pace, 
•sajmg  calmly,  'In  a  lad/s  presence  I  strike  no  man,  except  in  self- 
dmenee.  Have  a  care !'  He  was  deaf  and  blind  with  passion,  and  made 
a  desperate  attack.  What  did  I  do,  sir?  With  my  left  hand  I  parried 
.'theUiMr  he  aimed  At  m/^  and  ^jben,  grasping  him  by  the  eoHar  of  his 


soft  ^uiatin  Bofffhau^  Dusl  witHMsfoapfU. 

coati  I  whiried  him  round  with  «adi  Taolenoe  th«t  he  Bern  iright 
the  room  and  pitched  head  foremost  into  the  tea^traji^  oooiiog  down 
amoDgst  the  broken  cups  and  sauoers  with  a  terrific  oraih*  There  ba  lay 
quite  stunned.  '  Fly  with  me !'  I  exchiimed  to  Laura, — that's  her  name^ 
-^ut  she  had  fainted.  At  tliis  moment  the  butler  and  two  footmen 
rushed  in.  It  was  useless  for  me  to  remain  anj  longer.  <  Be  Idnl 
enough,'  said  I,  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had  happeDeo,  '  to  gire  this  card 
to  your  master  when  he  comes  to  himself  i^ain — send  for  Mrs.  Maxwell's 
maid — ^and  pick  up  the  crockery !'  I  longed  to  haye  bestowed  a  parting 
embrace  on  Laura,  but  I  would  not  compromise  her  before  menials,  and 
putting  on  my  hat  and  gloyes  I  slowly  walked  down  stairs, — of  coune 
without  further  molestation." 

**  What  a  tremendous  scene.  I  guess  the  rest  You  have  had  a  mes- 
sage, and  want  a  second." 

*^  You  are  right  about  the  message.  A  friend  of  Maxwell's, — Major 
Brown,  of  his  own  corps,  was  with  me  this  morning  by  daylight.  Per- 
tonally,  I  care  nothing  about  the  matter,  but  when  I  think  of  Laurar— — ," 
he  paused,  drove  his  fist  against  his  forehead,  had  a  pull  at  the  cold 
brandy-and-water,  took  a  turn  across  the  coffee-room,  and  then  sat  down 
again. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  *'  it  is  all  settled  about  the  meeting." 

**  What  !*'  I  observed,  "  settled  between  second  and  principal !  That 
can't  be!" 

"  Yes,  it  is  though.     The  fact  is,  owing  to  that  late  affitir  between 

X^rd  C and  Capt.  T ,  Maxwell  is  afraid  of  losing  his  com- 

mission  if  anything  takes  place  in  England,  and  we  are  to  meet  on  the 
beach  at  Ostend  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Now  I  don't  ask  either  you 
or  Blunt  to  go  there  with  me,  for  I  know  how  inconvenient  that  would 
be,  so  I  have  written  off  to  my  brother-in-law.  Baron  von  Schamp,  who 
happens  just  now  to  be  at  Ostend,  and,  as  I  said  before,  there  the  thing 
is  to  come  off.  I  shall  go  down  to  Dover  by  the  mail  to-night,  crose 
over  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  I  flatter  myself,  Maxwell  will  get  hia 
gruel.  Now,  what  I  want  you,  like  a  good  fellow,  to  do,  is  to  come  with 
me  and  get  a  case  of  pistols ;  we  can  have  an  hour  or  two's  practice  at 
the  gallery  in  Leicester-square ;  well  come  back  here  at  four, — I  shall 
get  you  and  Blunt  to  witness  some  papers  for  me, — we'll  then  dine  quietly 
together, — I  needn't  say  more, — I'll  tell  you  the  x«st  by-and-by.  And 
now,"  said  he,  with  a  cheerful  air^  "  pull  the  bell,  I'll  order  dinner.  We 
must  have  a  good  one — it  may  be  the  last  we  shall  ever  eat  together." 

The  waiter  came, — the  bill  of  fare  was  produced, — Bagshaw  gave 
particular  directions,  especially  with  regard  to  some  choice  old  hock  fot 
which,  he  said,  the  house  was  famous,  and  while  I  disappeared  for  half  an 
hour  to  arrange  with  Blunt,  whose  club  was  close  at  hand,  Quintin  re« 
sumed  his  writing. 

On  mv  return  I  found  him  in  much  better  spirits  than  before.  *^  I 
have  maae  short  work  of  it,"  he  observed,  pointing  to  some  sealed  letteta 
that  lay  on  the  table, — "  it  doesn't  do  to  say  too  much  on  these  occa- 
sions. I  shall  give  you  them  by-and-by."  He  then  locked  the  letters  itt 
his  desk,  and  we  went  out  to  get  "  the  marking  irons,"  as  he  called  the 
pistols.     W^e  drove  to  a  gunsmith's  in  the  Strand. 

<'  Has  Colonel  Footer  of  the  Guards,"  said  Bagshaw,  on  entering  tW 
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dMi^— ^  bu  ColoBfel  Footer  of  the  Guards— he's  a  consm  of  mine— sent 
a  iJne  to  h*ye  someiliing  done  to  it  ?** 

The  shopman  belieTed  he  had»  but  would  inquire.  It  was  found  to  be 
the  case. 

<^  Ah,"  sedd  Bagshaw,  <'  I  thought  so.  The  fact  is,  I  want  one  exactly 
like  Footer's ;  just  the  same  weight  and  length ;  you  could  g^t  one  up 
for  me  I  suppose,— «n  what  time  now  T* 

A  period  was  mentioned ;  Bagshaw  wanted  it  a  little  sooner ;  however, 
if  it  was  well  finished,  he  shouldn't  mind  waiting.  After  a  little  dis- 
cussion the  order  was  booked,  and  Bagshaw  moyed  towards  the  door, 
when  suddenly  stopping,  he  said  to  me :  *'  By  Jove,  I  forgot  the  very 
thing  I  came  for.     Let  me  see  some  pistols." 

Several  pairs  were  brought,  and  while  Bagshaw  was  looking  at  them, 
he  interspersed  his  examination  with  frequent  references  to  his  cousin, 
Colonel  Footer,  what  a  good  shot  he  was,  and  so  forth,  and  finally 
selected  a  very  handsome  pair,  which  he  thought  would  do.  They  were 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  hotel  in  Covent  Garden,  with  a  supply  of 
powder  and  ball,  and  all  things  needful  for  immediate  use.  Bagshaw 
wrote  a  cheque  for  the  amount,  which  he  carefidly  crossed,  asked  for  a 
receipt  for  the  same,  and  deposited  it  in  his  pocket-book,  and  taking  me 
by  the  arm,  walked  out  of  the  shop.  We  directed  our  steps  towards 
Lneester-square.  On  the  way  there  I  asked  him  if  it  was  quite  correct 
to  practise  before  a  duel? 

**  Why,  the  fact  is,"  he  replied,  ^'  all  I  want  is  just  to  bring  my  band 
in.  I'm  told  that  Maxwell's  a  dead  shot,  and  I  mustn't  bo  taken  at  a 
disadi^antage.  *  Of  course  I  wouldn't  practise  with  my  own  pistols,  but 
all's  fair  at  a  gallery.  I  may  amuse  m3rself  there  as  well  as  anywhere 
else.  I  used  to  hit  the  ace  of  diamonds  at  twelve  paces,  nine  shots  out 
of  ten,  but  I  dare  say  I've  fallen  off." 

He  evidently  had,  for  during  the  couple  of  hours  that  we  stayed  in  the 
gallery  he  only  once  hit  the  target,  and  I  began  to  tremble  for  my 
feend  when  set  up  before  the  weapon  of  the  deadly  colonel.  But  *^  the 
fact  was,"  he  observed,  that  he  wanted  a  glass  otbrandy-and- water  to 
steady  his  nerves :  he  should  be  all  right,  however,  when  he  had  got  some- 
thing real  to  shoot  at.  I  trusted  so,  for  his  sake,  though  now  and  then 
a  doubt  would  arise,  whether  society  might  not  be  benefited  by  Bag- 
shaw's  removal  from  it. 

At  four  o'clock  Blunt  met  us  at  the  hotel ;  we  were  closeted  in 
Bagshaw's  bedroom ;  the  desk  was  reopened,  and  Bagshaw  drew  forth  a 

ripfr.  It  was  his  last  will  and  testament :  its  contents  surprised  me,  for 
had  not  imagined  that  so  much  personal  property  as  was  named  in  it 
was  his  to  dispose  of.  Blunt  and  I  duly  witnessed  the  document 
Bagshaw  sealed  it  up  in  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  which  he  addressed  to  his 
soliciton,  a  well-known  firm  in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  and  requested  me— 
••tn  case  he  feW* — ^to  forward  it  to  its  destination,  together  with  the 
letters  which  he  had  previously  written.  He  then  went  to  his  dressing- 
table,  took  up  a  pair  of  scissors,  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair— he  had  a  very 
friady  head — ^folded  it  up  in  a  piece  of  silver  paper,  enclosed  that  again 
in  an  envelope,  and  having  written  upon  it  simply  the  name  of  "  Laura,'' 
placed  it  without  speaking  in  my  hand,  and  tnraw  himself  on  the  bed, 
Muring  his  £Eice  in  a  pillow.    In  a  few  momenta  he  rose,  flushed  in 
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eoanteosiice,  bat  wpputoAj  calm,  and  we  desoedded  to  a  privftte  lOom 
to  dinner. 

I  never  knew  a  man  who  got  overpakiM  emotions  more  vapidl^p^  than 
Bagshaw.  He  had  a  power  equal  to  that  of  *'  The  Duke"  in  baniahn^ 
im^eaamt  tlioughts  horn  his  mind,  and  on  no  oooasion  do  I  remember 
him  in  a  merrier  mood  dian  dmring  this  dinner.  We  had  everything 
in  season,  the  hock  was  first-rate^  and  Bagsfaaw  told  some  of  his  beat 
stories  better  than  usual,  for  though  they  rotated  to  personal  adventures 
which  we  had  heard  before,  they  were  so  altered  in  the  teUing  as  to 
appear  quite  new.  But  the  moment  for  separalioa  oame,  and  in  the 
finendliest  manner — dashed,  it  might  be,  with  a  touch  of  sadness — ^Bag- 
shaw  wrung  both  our  hands,  and  uttering  only  the  word  *'  Remember  I" 
—I  knew  what  he  meant — got  into  the  oab  which  was  to  carry  him 
to  the  Dover  mail,  leaving  %int  and  I  to  talk  over  the  singular  dicuni- 
stanees  under  whioh  onr  mend  had  been  involved  in  this  duel. 


On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  BagsbaVs  departure,  I  le- 
ceived  a  letter,  braring  the  Dover  postmark,  the  address  of  which  was 
so  badly  written  that  I  wondered  how  it  ever  reached  me.  Not  know- 
ing the  hand,  my  fint  thought  was  that  it  came  from  the  Belgian  baioa, 
Bagshaw's  brotiier-in*lBw,  and  I  feared  the  worst  On  opening  it,  how- 
ever, my  fears  were  dissipated  by  the  sight  of  the  initials  **^  Q.  B.," 
though  they  bore  very  little  resemblance  to  Bagshaw's  usual  signature; 
the  letter  itself,  too,  was  a  terriUe  scsawl.     It  ran  thus : 

"  Slip  Hotel,  Dover,  Fndtj. 
*^  Here  I  am  aga]n|«-«ife,  if  not  sound, — for  M.'8  third  ball  passed 
through  my  right  arm  just  above  the  elbow.  It  is  only  a  flesh  wound, 
but  I  am  obliged  to  write  with  my  left  hand.  I  dropped  him  too, — but, 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  he  is  not  dead.  After  he  was  down  he  made  me 
a  complete  apology,  so  my  honour  is  restored.  I  hope  to  reach  town 
to-morrow  night,  unless  fever  supervenes,  and  keeps  me  in  bed.  Come 
to  ne  at  Buddie's  Hotel  in  the  BlackficianMroad  and  ask  for  Captain 
Battersby.  I  am  obliged  for  the  present  to  remain  vteog.  till  I  know 
for  certam  that  M.  is  out  of  danger.     Bring  Blunt  with  you. 

«Q.  B.'' 

I  communicated  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  Blunt,  and  we  mutually 
expressed  our  satisfaction  that  nothing  worse  had  happened.  At  nine 
o'clook  that  evening  we  went  to  Ruddle's  Hotel,  and  learned  that 
'<  Captain  Battmby'*  had  arrived.  We  found  him— that  is,  Bagshaw, 
— -€n  a  small,  private  room,  lit  only  by  one  lamp,  winch  wa^  covered  with 
a  green  AtuAe  and  shed  a  rickly  ray.  Bagshaw  had  just  dined,  but  a 
glass  of  favandy-and-water  was  before  him ;  he  seemed  very  pale — quite 
dialky  in£M:t| — as  if  he  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  bkiod,  and  his  right  arm 
mm  m  a  ding ;  hia  voices  too,  was  much  subdued,  and  he  smiled  in  a 
ghastly  kind  of  way. 

^^  Qkd  to  see  you— my  dear  fellows,"  he  gasped — ^'  take  care— «f  tins 
arm — Pve  still  got — a  huid  for  you — though— HM>t  one— apiece.  I'm 
aftaid— die  journey-— has — been  a — ^Kttle — ^too  mnch  fer-^ny  stnngfth 
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— ^Imt  I-— daie  say — I  shall  be — better — ^prasenUy— what — will  yon— 
take?'* 

We  urged  him  not  to  excite  himself,  and  by  degrees  he  began  to  rally. 
^Hiere  was  no  ^ver,  he  said,  only  weakness^-and  he&lt  that  the  brandy- 
ond-water  did  him  good.  Its  effects,  indeed,  were  quite  marvellous,  for 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  ht  appeared  <piite  hhnself  again  ;  his  voice  had 
resumed  its  usual  tone,  and  he  was  able  to  relate  some  of  the  particulars 
of  the  duel.  He  did  not,  however,  add  much  to  the  acoonnt  which  he 
had  written,  but  told  us  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Van  Schamp 
that  morning,  before  he  left  Dover,  to  say  that  his  late  mntagonist  was 
much  better. 

^*  I  perfectly  exonerated  Aer,"  he  said,  '^  and  Maxwdl  was  quite  satis- 
fied that  my  visit  was  a  purely  innocent  one,  but,  of  course,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  can't  see  her  again.  Indeed,  it  would  be  of  no  use 
tiying  to  do  so,  for  she  has  tidien  refuge  in  a  ocnvent.  The  fact  is,  she 
is  a  Catholic  !  You  can  give  me  back  that  letter — and  the  others.  If  I 
can  stand  the  journey  I  shall  go  down  to-nonow  to  my  fether^s  in 
Wiltshire.  I  haven't  been  on  very  good  terms  with  the  old  gentleman 
lately,  and  that  thoQght  haunted  me  a  good  deal  while  I  was  at 
Ostend." 

This  show  of  feeling  was  creditable  to  him,  and  both  BUmt  and  I 
looked  as  if  we  thought  so  ;  not  to  fatigme  him  we  then  took  leave,  pro- 
mising to  see  Kim  off  next  morning. 

We  break£tfted  accordingly  at  Ruddle's;  Bwhaw  seemed  much 
better,  the  colour  had  returned  to  his  cheeks,  and  his  arm,  he  said,  was 
going  on  very  well.  He  had  a  narrow  escape,  however,  of  being 
thrown  back  again,  for  just  as  he  was  steppmff  into  the  Wiltshire 
Telegraph  an  awkward  porter  ran  against  him  with  a  heavy  carpet-bag, 
striking  him  on  the  right  shoulder.  I  expected  to  have  seen  him  drop, 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  the  accident,  his  attention  being,  apparently, 
absorbed  at  the  moment  by  a  veiy  pretty  girl  at  the  bar  ^  the  hotel,  to 
whom  he  was  in  the  act  ot  kissing  his  hand. 

"  How  uncommonly  well  Bagshaw  bears  pain,"  I  remarked  to  Blunt, 
as  the  Wiltshire  Telegraph  drove  off. 

^*  Uncommonly !"  said  Blunt,  drily. 

Well  he  might  say  so ;  for,  about  six  months  afUrwards,  we  both  dis- 
covered, what  various  circumstances  had  led  us  to  snspedb— -tliat  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  Bagshaw's  arm. 

To  use  his  own  words :  ^'  the  fact  is,"  there  had  been  no  duel — ^he 
never  went  to  Ostend^-tet  had  run  np  a  bill  at  Dover  indtestd — Laura 
was  a  creature  of  his  imagination,  and  Uure  never  was  smeh  a  person  as 
Maxwell/  • 

How  this  all  came  out  arose  from  the  fact  of  my  hekag  applied  to,  to 
pa^  the  cheque  which  was  returned  to  the  gunsmith,  wini  **  no  effects'' 
written  across  it  The  pistols,  I  suspect,  found  their  way  to  the  pawn* 
broker's. 


SHALL  THE  RUSSIAN  REACH  THE  BALKAN  MOUNTAINS? 

BT  NICHOLAS  MIOHELL. 

On  Hsmus'  hills  of  ancient  fame  we  stand* — 
Grand  towers  and  ramparts  reared  by  Nature's  hand. 
To  bar  from  Northern  hordes,  whose  savage  ire 
Woald  waste  the  blooming  South  with  sword  and  fire. 

Night  caps  each  pinnacle  of  snow, 

On  which  the  moon  doth  glory  throw, 

Like  beams  wreathed  round  the  sunted  head, 

Most  meekly,  purely,  softly  shed ; 

And  stars,  still  sentinels,  are  keeping 

Watch  o'er  the  giant  mountains  sleeping ; 
No  sound  to  break  their  slumbers,  save  the  dash 
Of  yon  wild  torrents  that,  like  diamonds,  flash 
Down  the  steep  toppling  crags,  while  echo  still 
Wails  back  their  voice  from  each  dark  hollow  hill. 
No  more  from  clouds  the  eagle  sends  his  shriek, 
But  folds  his  wing  on  yon  high  splintered  peak. 
Through  chasms  and  gulfs  the  night-winds  fiiintly  sigh, 
The  moveless  pines  stand  sculptured  on  the  sky; 
Below,  Maritza  trails  its  silvery  line. 

While,  shimmering  'neath  the  moon, 

Like  a  still  smooth  lagoon. 
Far  to  the  East  the  Euxine's  waters  shine : 
There  Gaul's  and  Albion's  guardian  fleets  are  riding. 

Though  nought  the  ken  descries, 

Save,  hung  'twixt  waves  and  skies, 
Some  star-lit  sail,  like  a  white  spirit,  gliding. 

Along  the  blue  flat  sea, 

All  slowly,  silently. 
Grandeur  and  Solitude  on  these  vast  steeps 
Have  made  their  throne,  and  hermit  Quiet  keeps 
His  vigil  here,  and  Night,  nor  sad,  nor  dull. 
Crowned  with  her  stars,  makes  terror  beautifuL 

And  shall  the  Invader  reach  this  mountain  mass? 
And  through  these  gates  shall  Russia's  myriads  pass  ? 
Fancy  beholds  them  now — their  legions  come^ 

Like  the  thick  Persian  host, 

That  blackened  Gnecia's  coast, 
And  sent  from  hill  to  hill  its  bee-like  hum. 
Men  bold  of  heart  are  here,  and  strong  of  hand, 
As  those  in  Sparta's  ne'er-forgotten  band ; 

*  The  Balkan  range— the  Hnmos  of  the  Greeks. 
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Bat  different  AbM  their  doom  be ;  Britab,  Gad, 
And  Othman's  children,  do  not  fight  to  &11 : 

No  slain  Leonidas, 

No  0ad  liirse  hundred  brare. 

Shall  choke  this  rugged  pass, 
Or  fill  a  goxy  grave ; 
For  power,  as  well  as  valour,  on  our  side, 
Well  crush  the  Vandals,  bow  the  Northmen's  pride. 
See !  late  so  lone,  each  rock  is  swarming  now 
With  dauntless  warriors ;  on  the  crag's  tall  brow 
The  cannon  bristles,  ready  to  give  breath 
In  deep-tongued  thunder,  and  to  belch  forth  death. 
Back,  Northmen !  to  your  wilds,  nor  tempt  your  fate ; 

For  if  ye  enter  here, 
Blind,  rash  aggressors !  it  will  be  too  late ; 

Few  shall  survive  to  tell  the  tale  of  fear. 

How  changed  the  scene !  peace,  solitude,  no  more 
Brood  o'er  the  Balkans ;  &r  and  wide  the  roar 
Of  red-mouthed  cannon  sounds  through  each  defile, 
Aliye  with  fire  seems  each  high  craggy  pile : 
Here  from  black  piues  a  column  swift  advances. 
There  a  long  hedge  of  glittering  bayonets  glances ; 
The  cheer  of  Gaul  and  England,  the  loud  ciy 
Of  Islam's  followers,  wildly  mix  on  high : 

The  startled  wolf  hath  fled ; 

War's  clouds  around  are  spread ; 

The  stream,  so  pure  before. 

Is  running  stained  with  gore, 

And  Death  and  Havoc  close 

Alike  o'er  friends  and  foes. 
Shall  Stamboul  fall,  and  savage  Cossacks  ride 
Through  Europe's  garden  on  their  steeds  of  pride  ? 
Bight  yield  to  Wrong  ?  fair  Civilisation  bow  ? — 
Thou  Uod  of  battles !  smile,  decide  it  now! 

The  wall  of  brass  that  England  rears, 
Scotia's  claymore,  the  Moslem's  spears, 
Gaul,  active,  skilled,  with  guns  that  make 
The  mountains  and  our  foemen  quake, 
Have  foiled  the  myriads  there ! 
Let  shouts  now  rend  the  air. 
As  back  from  Balkan  passes. 
In  broken,  bleeding  masses, 
The  vanquished  Russians  swift  retire ; 
Up !  on  their  By'mg  squadrons  fire ! 
Drive  them  to  whence  they  came — the  land  of  bean ; 
The  Eden  of  the  South  shall  ne'er  be  theirs : 
TeU  them  and  him,  the  guilty  cause  of  all. 
Aggressors  thus  shall  bow,  and  tyrants  fall, 
Insdted  Eairope  thus  hath  vengeance  hurled^ 
And  thus  shall  Justice  triumph  in  the  world. 


(    SflB     ) 


REVELATIONS  OF  THE  FRENCH  OPERA.* 

Thuctdides  has  written  that  she  is  the  most  virtuous  iraman  of  whom 
the  least  b  said.  The  ladies  of  the  Open  are,  aooording.  to  M.  Y^n, 
aneien  direcieur  of  the  French  Opera,  those  of  whom  the  most  is  sud. 
It  is  to  them  in  particnlar  that  he  tells  us  the  unjust  and  ungallant  defi- 
nition of  a  woman,  ^'  La  femme  est  une  creature  humaine  qui  sliabille^ 
babille,  et  se  d^shabiUey"  applies  itself — a  definition  which,  unlike  the 
fair  ladies  in  question,  would  manifestly  lose  by  translation,  as  the  play 
upon  the  words  oould  not  be  preserved. 

Are  the  ladies  of  the  Opera  then  modem  illustrations  of  the  wisdom 
and  truth  of  the  Atiienian's  apothegm,  or  do  they  contradict  a  saying 
only  true  some  400  years  ago  r  If  much  was  said  in  those  times  of  the 
Glyeeras,  the  Lais,  the  Fhmies,  and  the  Aspasias,  does  it  at  all  follow, 
because  much  is  said  in  modem  times  of  the  Taglionis,  the  Elsslers,  and 
the  Duvemays,  that  they  in  any  way  resemUe  their  antique  predeeessors  ? 
M.  y eron  will  tell  us.  He  is  m  the  humour  for  revelatiomk  In  what* 
ever  position  of  life  he  has  been  placed,  he  says,  he  has  been  assailed  and 
calumniated.  He  v^U  reply  to  these  attacks  by  exposing  the  system. 
Not  that  he  pretends  to  have  come  off  scathless.  ''  In  Fianoe^"  the 
Director  teUs  us,  ^'  most  of  our  statesmen  manifest,  no  matter  how  old 
they  are,  a  certain  taste  for  gaUantry.  The  position  of  minister  is  more 
espedally  sought  for  in  o|der  to  dazzle  tiie  vanity  and  the  hearts  of  the  feur 
sex,  or  to  cany  by  assaidt  the  beanties  of  the  coicfiwes."  Most  worthy 
object  of  ambition !  the  height  of  politioal  success  is  to  he  temporary 
master  of  a  pair  of  legs  or  of  a  melodious  throat  I  We  can  fcmcy  the 
sneer  that  would  curl  on  a  Guizot's  or  a  Martignacs  lip.  Even  a  director 
is  not  invincible.  '<  Opera  directors^"  M.  V^ron  tells  us,  <<  have  hearts 
like  other  men,  and  all  the  resources  of  coquetiy  are  brought  into  opera- 
tion to  become  master  of  the  placeu  The  love  of  a  director  meets  with 
a  constant  exciteaaant  in  the  sooeesses  of  her  whom  he  prefers,  and  in 
the  decent  reaerve  which  is  imposed  upon  him  in  the  presence  of  people 
at  once  curious  and  fond  of  scandaL" 

Such  preferences  might  possibly  be  kept  secret  from  the  eyes  of  men, 
but  tiiey  would  never  be  lost  to  rival  choregraphists.  The  director  was 
upon  one  occasion  rendered  sensihle  of  this  &et  in  a  xemaikably  inge- 
nious manner.  It  was  not  customary  to  give  benefits  at  the  Opera,  but 
when  benefits  were  given  at  other  theatres,  to  tiie  Mars,  the  Duchenois, 
or  the  Branchus,  the  artists  and  the  repertory  of  the  Opera  were  placed 
at  their  disposal.  One  day  Madame  Pradher  had  a  benefit  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  After  having  asked  firom  the  Director  the  services  upon  that 
night  of  Nourrit,  Levasseur,  and  Madame  Damoreaii,.  she  added,  in  the 
roost  innocent  manner  possible,  **  That  is  not  all ;  you  have  a  charming 
dancer,  who  in  my  opinion  has  almost  as  much  talent  as  Mademoiselle 
Taglioni;  I  hope  you  will  allow  her  to  dance  at  my  benefit'*  ^*  She  then 
named,"  says  the  Director,  '*  confidentially,  the  one  who  obtained  my 
more  or  less  secret  preferences^  and  more  or  less  ifisoieet  attentions.     I 

*  M^moires  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  par  Le  Decfeewr  Ii.Ttaiu   Tdbs  Troi« 
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was  dms  made  to  6iid  in  these  praues  and  tiusadauiatioii,  more  insidious 
than  really  desenrady  an  ^Lcuse  for  my  weakness.  Madame  Pradher  had 
surprised  the  sesret  of  an  aittaehment  whieh  I  struggled  against  without 
hopes  of  conquering  it,  and  she  at  once  gratified  my  self-love  and  cheered 
my  heart.  Madame  Pradher  won  her  suit ;  I  refused  nothing  that  she 
asked  me,  so  delighted  was  I  to  find  my  protegee  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  great  artists  of  the  Opera." 

Doctor  y^n,  director  of  the  Grand  Opera,  met  with  great  successes, 
and,  with  the  modesty  peculiar  to  Parisian  life,  he  does  not  fail  to  let  us 
hear  some  of  these  bonnes  fortunes,  <<Faithfbly"  he  says  ''to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  old  Opera,  when  Vestris  helieved  that  I  had  taken  a  fsmcy 
to  one  of  his  pupils,  he  used  to  run  for  me  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
his  hair  floating  in  the  wind,  his  toes  turned  out,  hb  hands  in  his  pockets, 
to  say  ohliging^v,  '  She  is  there  without  her  mother !'  I  honourea,**  adds 
&e  mrector,  "  the  old  age  of  tins  Nestor  of  dance  with  some  disinierested 
gratuities."  Strange  inconsistency,  the  same  communicative  historian  of 
the  Opera  says,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  Vestris  took  particular  interest 
in  the  education  of  two  young  and  charming  women :  the  wild,  joyous 
Pauline  Leroux,  and  the  melancholy  Pauline  Duvemay;  nothing 
could  be  more  coquettish  than  their  costume  for  study.  They  had 
during  their  class  hours  no  other  tutor  than  Vestris,  to  whom  they 
were  confided  as  to  a  father:  c*eiait  des  fiUes  bien  gardees.  Mademoi- 
selle Leronx  was  always  laughing.  Mademoiselle  Duvemay  often  wept; 
Vestris  used  to  grieve  at  her  sorrow,  and,  to  win  me  over  to  his  pupil, 
would  show  me  some  drops  of  water  on  the  floor,  and  which  had  been 
irojected  from  a  mmiature  watering-pot.  *' Look,**  he  would  say ;  ''see 
er  tears !"  In  the  cauUsses^  from  morning  to  night,  with  or  without 
appropriate  costume,  everybody  is  playing  a  part  The  director  mono- 
pcuising  the  fiituity. 

The  greatest  triumph  is  recorded  m  the  following  words.  We  give 
the  author's  own  words,  fixr  several  reasons.  First,  for  the  mock-modesty 
of  the  exordium,  whkh  forms  a  kind  of  apology  for  he^  the  director, 
being  favoured  by  the  prefiBrenoes  of  so  distinguished  an  artbt  as  Tag^ 
lioni — he  for  whom  Leroux  had  smiled,  and  Duvemay  wept  in  vain ; 
secondly,  for  the  mystical  manner  in  which  the  whole  is  told ;  and  lastiy, 
because  it  is  fittijog  and  proper  that  the  director  should  speak  for  himself: 

Mademoiselle  Taglioni  was  not  wanting  in  intelligence;  she  took  great  plea- 
sure in  quizzing  people^  Certain  of  acquiring  wealth  by  her  talent,  her  heart 
only  sought  in  those  whom  she  loved  elegance,  distinction,  a  aood  figure,  and 
claims  to  a  noble  descent ;  she  has  never  experienced  any  real  passion  except 
for  men  little  protected  by  fortune;  she  was,  indeed,  a  go<xl  and  honest 
penon.  There  never  occurred  between  her  and  ray  directorate  but  light  and 
i'ugitive  clouds.  When  I  left  the  Opera  she  had  still  a  year's  engsgement  to 
go  through  with  M.  DuponcbeL  Almost  immediately  after  my  departure  ^ 
Mademoiselle  Ta§;lioni  was  laid  up  with  a  pain  in  her  knee ;  all  the  physicians 
and  surgeons,  ormnary  and  extraordinary,  of  the  Opera,  were  summoned  to  a 
consultation :  my  friends,  De  Guise,  Koux,  Maijolin,  and  Magendie,  were 
there ;  the  consultation  was  long  and  serious ;  there  was  no  swelling,  no 
redness,  but  touch  the  knee  howsoever  slightly,  and  the  dancer's  physiognomy 
expressed  the  greatest  agony.  Whilst  the  suraeoos  were  discuasine  with  great 
warmth  all  the  varieties  presented  by  neuri^ias  and  sprains,  M.  Magendie 
and  I  were  laughing  in  our  beards.    Mademoiselle  Taghoni  remained  some 
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inontbs  without  dancing.  Three  or  four  years  afterwards  my  friend  Adam 
went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  composer.  Going  into  the  apartment  of  Mademoi- 
selle Taglioni,  who  was  at  that  time  first  dancer  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  a 
charming  little  girl  ran  towards  him.  **  To- whom  does  this  pretty  little  girl 
belong?**  inquired  the  composer.  "That,*'  replied  Mademoiselle  Taglioni, 
with  a  smile — **  that  is  my  pain  in  the  knee!" 

Notwithstanding  these  weighty  ilesponsibilities  of  the  directorate,  M. 
V6ron  assures  us  that  he  recovered'  at  times  all  liberty  of  mind  and 
reason.  ''A  director/'  he  tells  us, < who  allows  his  baton  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  dbtaff  is  at  once  t^e  dupe  and  the  victim  of  his  blind 
impulses  and  ill-regulated  passions. '  The  artist  who  is  the  object  of  so 
many  protections,  and  the  cause  of  so  many  'acts  of  injustice,  is  soon  sur- 
rounded by  enemies ;  the  public  deprives  her  of  his  favour  and  his  ap- 
plause, and  as  it '  perceives  that  every  occasion  is  taken  to  overrate  her 
talents,  it  even  refuses  to  do  justice  when  deserved.  This  queen  of  the 
theatre  keeps  greater  talents  away,  for  they  dread  being  sacri6ced  to  the 
favourite.  The  artist  and  the  director  sink  together,  and  their  passion 
only  increases  by  till  the  sacrifices,  by  all  the  mutual  devotedness  into 
which  they,  are  led.  During  my  direction,  I  ^always  reigned  and 
governed  alone  at  the  Op^ra !"  This '  peroration  is  great — Petat  e^est 
moi — ^and  all  the  great  sayings  of  antiquity  have  nothing  to  compare 
with  it.  Leroux  smiled,  Duvemay  wept,  even  Taglioni  capitulated  to 
elegance,  distinction,  a  good  figure  (this  was  before  the  expanse  of  white 
waistcoat  had  obtained  renown  at  an  Imperial  court),  and  claims  to  noble 
descent — that  is  the  nobility  of  letters  patent  given  to  artists  of  the 
Opera;  but  the  director  was  impartial,  inflexible:  he  always  reigned 
and  governed  alone  at — the  Opera. 

M.  le  Docteur  Y^ron  entered  upon  his  duties  as  director  of  the  Opera 
after  the  revolution  of  July,  and  the  rise  to  power  of  a  citizen  king.  He 
looked  upon  his  position  accordingly.  "  The  revolution  of  July,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  is  a  triumph  of  the  bourgeoisie :  this  victorious  bour» 
geoisie  will  wish  to  rule  the  roast,  to  amuse  itself  a  little ;  the  Opera  will 
become  its  Versailles,  it  will  crowd  there  to  usurp  the  places  of  the  noble 
lords  and  courtiers  exiled  from  the  capital."  He  resolved,  therefore, 
upon  giving  to  the  Opera  a  character  of  popularity  as  well  as  brilliancy. 

The  preliminaries  were  not  got  over  without  much  trouble  and 
anxiety.  There  was  the  budget ;  in  1829  the  Theatres  Royal  had  cost 
Charles  X.  966,000,923  francs,  84  centimes,  nearly  a  million  of  French 
money  !  Louis  Philippe  sought  for  a  director  who  would  carry  on  the 
Opera  at  his  own  personal  risk  and  expense..  Then  there  was  the 
guarantee,  in  which  M.  V^ron  was  assisted  by  M.  Aguado.  M.  de  Monta- 
livet  was  at  that  time  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and' the  affair  was  settled 
at  the  bewitching  hour  of  midnight. 

This  arrangement,  and  what  M.  V6ron  calk  the  cahier  des  charges — 
the  minutes  of  ministerial  instructions — underwent  many  vicissitudes. 
In  May,  1831,  all  the  theatres  were  placed  under  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works,  and  the  Count  d'Argout  hastened  to  add  a  sup- 
plement to  the  instructions,  with  what  was  more  satisfactory,  a  grant  of 
100,000  francs,  towards  internal  improvements  and  bringing  out  Robert 
le  Bidble,  This  seems  to  have  been  ihe  chief  thing  the  minister  had  at 
heart.     A  commission  of  surveillance  was  named  at  the  same  time,  and 
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misundeTStandings  and  conflicts  soon  arose  between  the  two  antagonistic 
powers.  M.  Veron  was  fined  a  thousand  francs  for  bringing  out  Le 
Serment  with  old  decorations.  But  still  the  Opera  went  on,  and  that  so 
successfully,  that  M.  Thiers  thought  it  was  high  time  to  add  another 
supplement  to  the  ''instructions,"  which  reduced  the  annual  subsidy  to 
670,000  francs.  This  was  in  1834.  The  next  year  cholera  broke  out, 
and  M.  V^ron  asserts  that  he  lost  356^000  francs  during  the  seven 
months  that  the  epidemic  lasted.  Still  the  prosperity  of  the  Opera  was 
so  great,  that  M.  Thiers  brought  forward  another  candidate  for  the  direc- 
torate. It  was  at  length  decided  that  M.  V^ron,  M.  Duponchel,  and  M. 
Loewe  Weimar  should  act  conjointly.  This  was  after  a  sole  reign  of 
four  years  and  a  few  months.  The  result  was  that  discussions  took  the 
place  of  administration,  and  soon  M.  V^ron  was  glad  to  give  way  to 
M.  Aguado  upon  receiving  a  sufficient  indemnification,  whilst  M.  Loewe 
Weimar  obtained  a  mission  to  Russia,  an  insight  into  human  nature,  as 
obtained  in  the  coulisses  of  the  Opera,  being  apparently  considered  as  a 
proper  qualification  for  ambassadorial  functions  at  the  Court  of  the 
Autocrat. 

When  M.  Veron  took  possession  of  the  cabinet  de  direction  of  the 
Opera,  and  which  he  tells  us  was  very  meagrely  furnished,  he  did  not  find 
that  he  had  to  do  with  a  society  which  was  easily  satisfied.  One  of  the 
orchestra  said  to  him,  '^  You  are  a  doctor,  sir ;  you  are  not  a  musician  ; 
how  did  they  come  to  make  you  an  opera  director?"  Another  said, 
"  How  can  you  think,  sir,  of  diminishing  my  salary — I  who  only  a  few 
years  ago  selected  you  for  my  doctor— I  whom  you  have  actually  bled  I" 
!Sf .  Veron  did  not  wish  to  bleed  the  artist  for  a  second  time,  and  she  (for 
it  was  a  lady  of  the  ballet)  escaped. 

M.  V^n  tells  us  that  it  was  M.  Duponchel  who  imagined  the  scene 
of  the  nuns  arising  from  their  graves  in  Robert  le  Diable^  and  that 
Meyerbeer  was  anything  but  pleased  with  it.  "  All  that  is  very  fine," 
said  the  maestro  at  the  rehearsal,  "  but  you  do  not  believe  in  the  success 
of  my  music — ^you  seek  for  success  in  your  decorations.'* 

It  appears  that,  notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  bring  out  Robert  le 
Diable  m  an  effective  manner,  and  the  felicitous  changes  which  M. 
V^ron  lays  claim  to  having  introduced  into-  its  performance,  that  it  has 
been  frequently  laid  to  his  charge  that  it  was  against  his  own  wish  and 
feelings  that  the  said  piece  was  ever  produced  at  all.  In  order  to  vindi- 
cate himself  from  these  charges,  M.  Veron  prints  a  letter  from  Meyerbeer, 
dated  Paris,  February  9th,  1864,  and  written  since  the  publication  of  the 
two  first  volumes  of  the  Memoirs : 

Sir, — I  have  made  it  a  constant  principle,  an  invariable  habit,  not  to  correct 
the  false  reports  spread  about  in  reference  to  myself. 

Nevertheless,  I  acknowledge  that  my  conscience  has  often  reproached  me 
for  not  having  broken  the  rule  in  a  circumstance  in  which  not  only  I  myself 
was  concerned,  but  in  which,  in  reference  to  one  of  my  works,  an  mjury  was 
inflicted  on  one,  of  whom  I  had  nothing  to  say  except  in  praise,  and  who 
merited  on  my  part  a  reciprocity  of  good  feeling  ;  I  allude  here  to  the  false 
reports,  accredited  by  a  host  of  papers,  that  you  did  not  get  up  the  work  of 
Jiobert  le  Diabk,  except  against  your  own  feelings  and  wishes,  and  according 
to  which  I  was  obliged  to  pay  from  my  own  purse  the  expenses  of  the  organ 
used  in  the  fifth  act  of  that  work. 

itty  conscience  often  troubled  me  for  not  having  contradicted  these  roisr^ 

Jufy — ^voL.  CI.  wo.  CCCCIII.  z 
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I  Id  tbe  papm, kaU  line  noMd  00,  yeyt-mnnil,  $mi  I  famrfit 
irould  be  very  late  to  ewakeo  the  aeinovy  of  a  tbiDg  Xo/aggooo  hj. 

But  DOW  ao  opportunity  ptetento  itself»  and  you  offer  it  to  me^  sm;  kf 
publishing  your  Memoirs,  10  which  no  doubt  a  few  lines  will  be  devoted  to  tfa« 
work  of  which  you  tnddt  one  of  the  events  of  your  brilliant  direction.  I 
willingly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity,  dcclariog  that  the  facts  in  queadoo 
are  coapletely  fiuse. 

The  organ  was  paid  for  by  you,  provided  by  you,  as  wall  as  ail  iother  thi^gB 
pequiiite  for  effectivdy  getting  up  Mobert  U  J}UAk  £or  the  atage,  aind  I 
must  declare  that,  so  &r  from  restraining  yourself  to  what  was  etrictly  neces- 
sary, you  &r  exceeded  the  ordinary  obligations  of  a  director  towards  the 
author  and  the  public. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  great  service  which  you  rendered  me  by  changing 
fhe  personification  of  the  part  of  Bertram,  which  I  had  hod  the  wetfknees  to 
give  to  an  artist  in  other  respects  of  most  pndseworthy  abiiities-'to  Oabadiey 
•**-aiid  had  not  thecoumge  to  lake  away  ftan  him.  You  laoksly  had  the 
vasohition  which  fiiiled  me,  the  negotiation  succeeded,  aad  the  part  was  en- 
trusted to  Levasseiir.  Massol,  a  distinguished  artist,  was  charged  by  you  w«lii 
Cffdy  the  (a^-end  of  ajpart^he  was  actually  converted  into  a  heraldfAtKimis. 

The  pupils  of  the  Conservatory,  summoned  by  you,  came  every  evening  to 
reinforce  the  choruses;  no  effort,  indeed,  was  spared  to  bring  out  the  piece 
effectively  in  so  far  as  regarded  scenery,  costumes,  or  other  accessories.  If 
II  bring  these  facts  forward,  it  is  to  acknowledge  them,  and  to  recognise 
publicly,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  the  great,  intelligent,  and  devoted  part, 
whioh  you  took  in  the  success  of  Robert  k  DiMe, 

What  I  regret  most  not  to  be  able  to  bring  also  forward  again,  are  the 
thousand  ingenious  osres,  the  delicate  attentions,,  which  addressed  theroaelvee 
to  the  composer  as  well  as  to  the  work,  and  for  which  my  gratitude  would  not 
be  the  more  lively  or  more  profound  even  if  the  public  could  appreciate  them 
tfs  I  do. 

Receive,  sir,  the  expression  of  my  most  respectful  feelings. 

6.  Metbbbbbb. 

Diirii^  the  ran  of  Robert  le  ZHable,  Madame  Damoneav,  who  had 
thseaiened  the  diseotor  with  har  abaenee  after  the  first  naooih  unlesB  faer 
salary  underwent  a  very  considerable  increase,  was  taken  suddenly  iU. 
A  Madame  PouiUet,  of  the  Od6on,  consented  to  take  her  plaoe  as  the 
Sicilian  prinaess.  This  lady  was  separated  from  her  busbaad,  who  vms 
attached  to  the  Op«».  M.  Pouillet»  not  beings  awwre  of  the  ehac^fe^ 
TMot  before  the  curtain  was  drawn  up  to  pay  his  reepects  to  Mada^ne 
Damoreau,  and,  lifting  up  tlie  veil  that  eav^lofied  the  prineess^  found 
himself  in  presence  of  his  wife*  The  compliments  which  he  had  intended 
for  Madame  Damoceau  were,  we  need  scarely  say,  omitted  upon  this 
occasion. 

In  1884  ^M.  y^ron  relates)  I  made  a  journey  to  London ;  I  met  there 
Mademoiselle  Fanny  Elssler,  whom  I  had  already  heard  much  spoken  of:  she 
at  once  won  roe  by  her  charming  physiognomy,  her  expressive  and  intelligent 
looks,  and  her  talents  as  a  dancer,  which  were  characterised  by  so  much  in- 
dividuality. Th^r^se,  now  united  in  Prussia,  by  a  left-hand  marriage,  to  a 
royal  prince,  did  not  prepossess  one  so  much  ;  she  was  taller  than  her  sislcr. 
Fanny  wished  much  to  come  to  Paris ;  she  received  me  with  much  gradous- 
ness.  These  two  artists  were  not  well  paid  in  London,  and  at  that  time  the 
great  theatre  was  not  even  regular  in  its  payments.  Th^r^,  on  the  contrary, 
dreaded  a  first  appearance  in  Paris,  and  -she  resisted  to  the  last  my  ppopoasls 
for  engaging  her  and  her  sister,  over  whom  she  had  great  inflo«iee<  Yet  I 
"        them  forty  thousand  francs  a  year.    In  order  to  succeed  I  sought  to 
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tghwillietifLfotfd  i4ta  of  the  diwiNMr  id  whklb  the  Opera  ^"PaHs  was  ad- 
SiinUtcmd.  I  iBvited  tli«ni  to  ilioe  ct  darwiutoi^  £&«#/  m  AmI^  e^mpagnie; 
die  dinner  did  f  reat  honotir  to  tbe  naaler  of  ibe  Jm^,  aod  «t  ibe  deaatit  a 
siWer  salver  iras  placed  on  the  table,  upon  which  wew  hesfied  up  4wo  inw- 
dred  thousand  francs*  worth  of  jewels  tnd  diamonds*  The  saWer  ims  passed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  baskets  of  fruits,  and  the  two  Misses  Elasler,  although 
anxious  enough  to  make  their  selection,  would  nevertheless  only  consent  to 

•aoeept  4wo  of  the  most  unpreten^g  objects,  representing  barely  the  value 
of  (BiK  io  eight  tboinand  ftms. 


"When  the  Ebslets  weie  in  Paris,  it  mm  roiimod  tibroa^i  hat  more 
eif^oeially  in  the  German  papers,  that  MadonoiseUe  Fannj  Bssler  had 
inspired  the  I>iic  de  fi^dstodt  witii  une  grandepemion,    *^  I  inteno- 

Eted,"  says  X.  V&on,  ^'iJieeK-daiioer  of  ViemMupon  ib»  sul^ect  with 
dy  emmfyi  I  altw^ys  knmi  her  sinoero,  without afllMted  reaerve^  «nd 
•bo  AiSitNd  ne  that  thas  pMsioai  of  the  ma  of  the  Empeior  ftr  her  w«s  a 
BMie  inventiwi." 

Uadem<»aQBe  FBMmjf  we  are  tdd,  leads  a  retired  IKe  in  a  Crerman 
efauteaut  having  with  her  a  fiuthfiil  ooiuii^  who  never  quitted  her,  and 
whose  disinterested  devotedness  has  something  in  it  as  original  as  are 
die  quaUtiesof  her  mind.  Artiits  of  ahigber  dass  avMd  the  snaros  and 
tbs  pitUb  wjbidi  aie  plaoed  in  ihe  way  of  iess  sncooBsAil  candidates 
Smt  public  iaTour. 

If  licentiousness  reigns  dominant  in  the  eouimes  of  die  Opera,  M. 
Veron  tells  us  it  is  in  main  part  due  solely  to  the  immorality  of  the 
mothers.  Always  ezecptinf  the  few  cases  in  which  irresistible  im- 
pulses take  young  girls  to  tbe  theatre  against  the  will  of  their  parents, 
the  geneKality  3  mothers  wiho  destine  their  dangers  far  the  Opera 
giro  tham  !tbe  most  daploraUe  advice,  plaoe  bef<»e  ttiem  the  most 
seandalouB  esamplesy  inspire  them  with  hopes  of  ambition,  pride,  and 
Ibrtune,  to  give  them  persaveBance  and  eourage.  They  initiate  them 
fipom  early  youtih  in  all  the  arts  of  ooquctiy,  and,  in  lieu  of  mcttab  and 
religicm,  teaoh  them  to  be  handsome  and  to  please. 

I  have  heard,  says  M.  V^ron,  a  curious  sermon  preached  by  ihe 
mother  of  an  artist  to  her  dai^phitar.  She  was  reproachmg  her  fin*  being 
BO  diataat  towards  her  admirsis.  '^ Do  be  a  Kttie  more  amiable  to  them," 
she  said,  **  more  condliatinff,  more  aealous;  if  not  for  your  child's  or  your 
mother^s  sake^  at  least  for  mt  of  your  carriage !" 

From  their  eariiest  years,  these  young  girls  hear  of  nothing  but  in- 
eomes,  allowanoes,  settlements,  and  a  whde  vooabuhury  dpetUs  mSnageSj 
and  of  afiairs  which  they  often  speak  of  in  the  most  amunng  manner. 
'*  I  inquired,"  says  M.  V6ron,  '^  one  day  of  a  young  dancer  who  the  gen- 
.tleman  was  I  haid  met  her  walking  with;  she  answered  me  with  great 
pride,  ^  He  is  a  Tory  rich  gendemao,  who  has  houses  and  lands,  and  all 
very  well  mortgaged  !' " 

Another  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  communicative.  *'  I  re- 
marked," M.  V^ron  relates,  "that  one  of  the  Jiguranies  was  in  an  inte- 
resting way.  I  accordingly  recommended  ber  to  suspend  her  vocation 
for  a  time,  and  I  added  with  an  expression  of  interest, '  who  was  tbe  oanse 
of  this  necessary  seclusion  Y  The  poor  girl,  whose  early  years  had  been 
deprived  of  all  good  eeumple  or  advice,  aierely  answered,  ^  Celt  des  mes- 
qne  toos  ne  eonnaisses  pas.' " 

z2 
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M.  Vei^  admits  infinitely  worse  things  of  the  Opera  than  we  believed 
of  it.  Anxious  to  take  a  medium  between  the  extreme  of  puritanical  de- 
nimciations  and  rumours  often  gathered  from  the  tongue  of  fashionable 
flippancy,  we  set  down  part  as  true,  but  still  what  was  really  bad  as  ex- 
oeptional.  It  appears,  as  far  as  Paris  is  concerned,  we  were  in  erxar. 
We  did  not  take  into  consideration  that  opera^/£^ran^e9  are  now  almost 
a  race  of  themselves,  destined  to  be  the  mothers  of  young  artists,  whom 
they  will  bring  up  just  as  their  mothers  brought  them  up;  and  thus  this 
corrupt  state  of  things  is  hereditarily  handed  down.  Virtue  at  the  Opera 
is  evidently  the  exception — ^vice  the  example  and  the  rule.  All  M. 
V£ron  can  say  for  his  amiable  young  clients  is,  that  a  figuranU  of  the 
lowest  abilities  does  not  deserve  to  be  treated  with  the  same  contempt  as 
those  idle  beauties  who  only  live  by  their  attractions.  The  artists  of  the 
ballet,  and  still  more  the  artists  of  the  chorus,  have  this  distinction,  that 
they  are  capable  of  study  and  work,  and  are  very  assiduous  in  certain  duties. 
Many  of  tnem  have  been  most  carefully  educated  in  dancing  or  singing, 
muiy  of  them  play  on  the  piano^  can  write  and  spell  correctly,  have  even 
learnt  English  (for  especial  purposes,  we  suppose).  "  I  have  even  met 
with  some,"  he  adds,  ''who  were  reading  Madame  de  S6vign6,  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  Chateaubriand,  tt  qui  avaient  du  style  P*  There  is  positively 
a  naivete  in  M.  V^ron,  just  such  as  he  himself  attributes  to  his  young 
clients — a  natVBte^  in  speaking  of  vicious  things,  which  is  truly  Parisian, 
and  is  only  one  degree  removed  from  vice  itself. 

The  letters  patent  delivered  in  1672  by  Louis  XIV.  concerning  the 
non  derogeanee  of  the  demoiselles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Opera  constitute 
titles  of  nobility  for  the  artists,  and,  says  M.  V^ron,  noblesse  oblige. 
In  what  way,  to  purity  of  manners,  to  virtuous  thoughts  and  honourable 
deeds  ?  Not  at  all.  *'  As  soon  as  the  y^r  figurante  of  the  Opera  oan 
decorate  her  foot  with  a  laced  boot^  can  put  a  good  shawl  on  her 
shoulders,  and  can  brighten  up  her  physiognomy  with  coquettbh  rib- 
bons^ she  assumes  from  that  moment  the  airs  of  a  lady  and  a  certain 
sedateness  and  sobriety  of  language."  Nobility,  we  suppose,  insisting 
upon  such. 

The  demoiselles  of  the  Opera,  we  are  seriously  told,  are  susceptible  of 
real  love.  There  are  some  examples  of  their  hearts  having  been  opened 
to  the  grande  passion.  Many  unions  which  begin  with  love  are  con- 
tinued with  exemplary  fidelity,  and  end  in  marriage.  Marriages  also 
occur  pretty  frequently  between  the  artists  of  the  Opera  and  the  musi- 
cians of  the  orchestra,  these  marriages  are  mostly  happy  and  honourable. 
One  of  these  musicians,  second  violin,  was  so  enamoured  of  his  own  wife, 
that,  although  very  assiduous  in  his  duty,  he  could  not  play  a  note  from 
the  moment  that  sne  made  her  appearance  on  the  boanls  and  begiMi  to 
dance ;  from  that  moment  love  and  admiration  rendered  his  bow  motion- 
less. 

Duclos  used  to  say  that  pretty  women  are  like  a  theatre,  run  after  or  de- 
serted. In  the  coulisses  of  tlie  Opera,  as  in  the  world  at  large,  fortune  spreads 
her  favours  and  her  gifts,  often  with  her  eyes  closed,  but  also  sometimes  with 
eyes  open.  More  than  one  dancer,  whose  debut  at  the  Opera  received  my 
protection,  has  made  a  rich  and  brilliant  marriage,  of  which  they  were  worthy 
by  their  talents,  their  wit,  and  their  beauty ;  they  have  now  an  honourable 
name,  live  in  the  bosom  of  opulence,  and  are  respected  for  their  good  conduct 
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and  exfaaustless  beneficence.  Some  only  entered  the  married  state  with  re- 
piigoance ;  whilst  others  only  arrived  at  this  dSnouement  by  dint  of  talent  and 
perseverance.  Here  is  how  one  of  my  old  clients  succeeded  in  transforming 
her  petit  mSiage  into  a  regular  and  durable  union. 

An  English  lady  of  title  having  died,  a  dame  de  compagnie,  of  serious  aspect, 
and  well  known  for  lier  severe  manners,  good  conduct,  and  high  principles,  was 
Idft  at  liberty.  The  young  dancer  took  it  into  her  head  to  give  herself  the 
moral  luxury  of  so  great  a  dame  de  compagnie:  the  theatre  inspires  a  taste  for 
all  luxuries/  This  fantasy  was  gratified ;  the  expense  of  the  luxury  was  not 
even  taken  into  consideration.  One  day  that  a  few  friends  bad  assembled  in 
this  *'  small  household**  to  dinner,  my  clever  ex^ensionnaire  refused  to  join, 
and  when  her  lover  and  his  friends  went  to  her,  they  found  her  in  tears.  **  I 
cannot,"  she  said,  "  live  any  longer  an  object  of  contempt ;  my  dame  de  com^ 
pagnie  has  fonnd  out  that  I  am  only  your  mistress,  and  she  refuses  to  remain 
with  me  any  longer.  I  sliall  never  survive  such  a  disgrace.  To-morrow  I 
must  leave,  if  you  intend  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  last.'*  Affected  by 
this  politic  indignation  of  an  honest  heart,  the  lover  hastened  to  put  an  end 
to  so  much  grief;  he  promised  to  marry  her,  and  did  so  a  few  days  afterwards. 
The  dame  de  compaffnie  no  longer  laboured  under  the  apprehension  of  com- 
promising her  pnnciples  or  her  reputation  by  remaining  with  a  married  woman 
— on  the  contrary,  she  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  turn  aflairs  bad  taken,  for 
they  were  mainly  her  work. 

This  young  artist,  brought  up  by  an  experienced  mother,  had  made  an  espe- 
cial study  of  the  power  of  tears.  One  oay  she  had  to  dance  with  Mademoi- 
selle Lise  Noblet.  I  went  to  see  her,  and  found  her  in  tears.  On  inquiring 
into  the  cause  of  this  deep  grief,  an  obstinate  silence  was  all  that  was  shown 
to  my  anxious  curiosity.  Witness  of  my  entreaties,  her  mother,  who  could 
not  help  smiling,  re-assured  me.  *'  I  will  tell  you  all,"  she  said.  **  She  dances 
to-night  by  the  side  of  Mademoiselle  Noblet ;  Mademoiselle  Noblet  lias  some 
very  fine  jewels,  and  my  daughter  has  none.**  Notwitlistanding  my  long  ex- 
perience, a  woman's  tears  always  affect  me,  and  I  sent  at  once  to  Madame 
Janisset's,  to  fetch  the  sovereign  remedy  for  such  deep  suffering  and  sucU 
agonising  griefs.    I  was  in  one  of  my  days  of  administrative  weakness. 

It  appears,  from  the  same  authority,  that  a  happy  and  brilliant  des- 
tiny not  only  awaits  the  pretty  woman,  but  also  comes  sometimes  to 
surprise  the  plain  one.  The  latter  event  occurs,  M.  V^ron  tells  us,  be- 
cause a  pretty  woman  insists  upon  being  loved,  while  the  plun  womoa 
gires  herself  the  trouble  to  make  herself  loved. 

During  my  direction,  I  every  month  passed  the  corpi  de  bdUet  in  review;  in' 
its  ranks  I  remarked  ^figurante  peculiarly  ill-favoured  and  of  a  certain  age; 
at  each  inspection  I  ordered  her  name  to  be  struck  off  the  lists,  but  still  there* 
she  ever  was  continuing  her  duties  at  rehearsals  and  public  representations 
alike ;  she  excited  the  interest  and  compassion  of  every  one,  even  of  the  ballet- 
masters.  One  day  she  came  up  to  me  on  the  stage.  "  Do  not  send  me  away,** 
she  said,  **  I  beseech  you ;  it  would  be  to  consign  me  to  the  depths  of  mbery. 
1  am  very  punctual,  I  know  how  to  dance,  and  I  take  the  place  of  such  of  my 
companions  as  fail  to  attend  the  rehearsals  in  the  morning  or  the  performances 
in  the  evening ;  I  place  myself  behind  all  the  others,  so  that  I  am  not  seen— 
have  pity  on  me."  This  poor  girl's  speech  affected  me,  and  I  left  her  on  the 
lists ;  I  even  now  and  then  spoke  to  her  in  terms  of  encouragement ;  but  one 
night  she  came  up  to  me,  thanked  me  for  my  kindness,  **  and  now,"  she  added*  * 
"  you  can  rid  yourself  of  me  when  you  like."  She  had  earrings,  and  a  gold 
chain,  to  which  was  attached  a  watch,  which  she  showed  me.  Her  whole 
aspect  was  redolent  of  joy  and  happiness.  '*  Yes,  M.  Y^ron,  I  have  at  length 
succeeded  in  making  myself  loved,  and  it  is  to  your  compassion  that  I  owe 
my  good  luck  ;  had  you  expelled  me  from  the  theatre,  I  should  have  been  for 
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ever  ittvolTcd  iDmiafertaDe.*  Shehadmet  mdi  a  tender  and  ft  MthM.  hearty 
sbe  had  several  cliildren,  and  married  the  man  whose  lasting  affections  she  hmk 
learat  to  merit. 

It  was  to  me  (continues  M.  Veron)  a  pleasant  and  a  continual  comedy  to 
vatch  the  rises  and  falls  which  occurred  in  the  existence  of  these  light  troops 
of  the  Opera ;  one  who  the  evening  before  was  grateful  for  a  pair  of  cast-off 
puropsy  which  served  her  for  shoes,  would  come  to  the  theatre  two  days  after- 
wards in  a  most  elegant  dress,  with  her  attendants,  English  horses,  and  a  car- 
riage just  out  of  Erther^s  factory.  Two  sisters,  punctual  at  their  dancing 
lessons  and  at  the  performances,  were  missing  for  several  days  oontinuonsly^ 
from  their  class  and  from  the  stage ;  they  came  hack  not  with  the  repentant 
air  of  the  Prodigal,  but  with  the  joyous  pride  of  young  princesses.  Duri«^ 
their  absence  they  had  won  the  hearts  of  two  young  princes  of  the  blood. 

Luxury  and  display  have  a(Wr  a  time  no  more  power  to  astonish  these  poor 
girls  than  misery  has  to  disconrage  them  or  dishearten  them,. 

The  cliances  of  their  fate  makes  them  all  superstitions  :  not  one  bnt  carriea 
on  her  neck  or  finger  some  kind  of  amulet ;  almost  all  go  to  mass  and  have  a 
prodigious  number  of  wax-iights  bunit  on  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  under  the 
strangest  pretexts,  thus  showing  more  taste  for  external  worriiip  and  the  cere* 
monies  of  the  church,  than  for  the  dudes  whidi  it  imposes.  Some  even 
affect  an  inclination  for  the  severities  of  a  cloistered  life.  Oneof  mj^  most 
charming  fienAoitftoarff^,  being  unable  to  support  any  longer  the  despotic  con- 
straint to  which  she  was  condemned,  iled  from  the  maternal  roof;  eveiy  one 
believed  in  an  elopement  or  a  suicide^  The  police  received  information,  but 
the  same  evening  one  of  the  orchefltrai  met  her  in  the  Eue  de  Faubourg  Mont- 
martre,  arm-in-«rm  with  a  nun,  wlio  was  conducting  her,  at  her  own  requftft, 
to  «  convent*    She  was  soon  restored  to  her  family  and  to  the  Opeim* 

ApeottSarity,  whieh  the  direetDr  seems  to  consider  almost  an  imperti- 
illinve,  on  the  part  of  the  artists  of  the  Opera,  is  a  pretension  to  ha'dng' 
rolatives — among  some  even  to  being  of  good  origin.  Lesag^e  has  long 
BgiQ  depicted  this  family  pride  of  the  eotdusesy  when  Laura  introduces 
<Sl  Bias  as  her  brother.  The  demoiselles  of  the  Opera  carry  the  ieeling 
so  fiir  as  sometimes  to  affect  mourning,  although  the  excuse  for  assuming 
stich  a  geah  is  often  nothing  more  than  the  death  of  their  porter,  their 
danne^  or  even  a  pet  dog! 

'  Tet  the  hearts  of  these  poor  children  of  cbance  are  always  open  to 
linsfortone ;  lihey  (height  in  relieving  all  who  are  afflicted  or  who  are  in 
distress.  The  prettiest  aiid  the  most  fashionable  place  themselves  at 
the  he«d  of  any  xaovement  6i  benevolence^  and  they  go  rigbt  up 
to  thenr  aoqnainttnees  and  nvrmenras  clients.  Coneeti<Mi8^  subscript 
tioiiB,  and  eonoerts  for  s6me  chaiitsfble  purpose  or  other  are  eonstsutly 
goin^  on. 

.  Lemontey,  a  vniter  on  the  physiology  of  dancing;  pretends  that,  in  die 
axtist)  the  spirits  destined  to  nourish  the  'fim  of  the  passions  and  the  work 
of  the  brain  are  turned  from  their  oourse.  <^  The  bind  of  endumtaikenl^^ 
hs  sa^Si  **  v^iioh  surrounds  a  dancer  has  nothmr  i*al  in  it;  no "monl 
BliBraHur  comes  to  awaken  the  torpor  in  whieh  the  eieesses  of  dancing 
envelop  She  organs  of  sensibility.'*  M •  Teron  denies  this.  Ifliww  are, 
hesn^  dancers  and  vocalists  ahke  gvi  eSmseni  9itt  et  qui  ehanttnt  he\st 
in  the  Ikngoage  of  the  cwtUaes,  but  in  dancing;  as  in  singmj^  head^ 
iindeit^n£nff,  and  imagination  are  indispensable  to  success. 

Certain  it  IS  that  the  upper-portion  of  the  body  mdhm  fbf  the  imnsndl 


development  of  the  lower-— vocaliste  hare  ne<  ma  disaihBatftge.  Tlis 
kMter  have  most  fbefing,  the  dtneers  most  pfiftique;  hence  dvnoenr 
often  make  their  fortunes  while  the  vocalists  live  in  miseiy.    This  we 
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Among  the  female  ehomten  of  ^e  Opem  (sajrs  M.  V^ron)'  the  greateM 
number  have  never  troubled  themselveB  with  their  interests  or  their  future  i 
tiiey  have  lired,  but  they  have  not  enriched  themselves.  Some  have  made 
humble  enough  marriages ;  several  very  good  musicians,  besides  their  service 
at  the  Opera,  obtain  a  livelihood  by  teaching.  They  are  in  general  de  bonnes 
pates  defiles,  who  refuse  nothing  to  whosoever  pleases  them  and  loves  them } 
they  only  believe  in  love  ;  one  would  say  that,  like  singing-birds,  they  are  only 
on  earth  in  order  to  love. 

In  the  corpt  de  baUet^  on  the  contrary,  we  meet  at  once  the  greatest  misery, 
and,  as  I  have  said  before,  sudden  fortunes  with  settlements^  carriages,  and' 
diamonds.  lo  the  jargon  of  the  eokUsses^  all  settlements  are  called  un  papier^ 
and  the  yonnEjt^ranU,  to  excuse  her  first  fkult,  says,  with  pride ;  "  Moisfai 
«n  papier."  No  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  privation,  the  sufferings,  the  fatigues,, 
the  courage,  of  those  poor  girls  upon  whom  fortune  has  never  smiled.  Hope 
sustains  them ;  they  say,  smilingly, "  I  suffer  to-day ;  to-morrow,  perhaps,  I  may 
be  rich.^*  Several  come  on  foot  from  Montmartre,  the  Batignolles,  or  the 
quarter  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  for  their  dancing-lesson,  their  rehearsal,  and  their 
performance,  and  they  go  back  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  rain  or  snow,  to  those 
distant  regions.  Some  find  time  to  five  dancing-lessons  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood. I  was  one  day  speaking,  in  terms  of  admiration,  of  a  girl  who  was 
improving  every  day  in  her  appearance  and  good  looks.  *'  We  are  venr  poor, 
nevertheless,"  said  her  mother,  "  and  I  would  give  her  to  Vhoever  would  have 
her,  only  for  our  support.**' 

AU  thb  does  not  say  mueh  for  the  vftimted  Mberalky  of  die  adminia- 
tntion  of  the  Opera,  assisted  as  it  is  by  miniBterial  subsidies ;  ir  liberally 
of  vrluch  M.  y^ron  is  never  tared  of  boasting.  One  of  lihe  worst  features 
of  the  theatrical  system,  as  pursued  in  Paris,  was,  that  in  former  times 
the  minor  theatres  had  to  contribute,  and  that  largely  too,  to  the  support 
of  the  Opera.  Better  an^r  number  of  minor  theatres  and  a  means  o^  ob^ 
taining  an  honest  livelihood,  than  all  the  &lse  glare  and  glittering  of  the 
Opera,  and  the  vice  which  it  tinsels  and  bespangles.  First-rate  artists 
get  enormous  appointments;  inferior,  and  yet  neoessaiy  adjuncts,  nol 
enough  to  preserve  them  from  sin.  This  is  not  as  it  ougnt  to  be.  Some 
of  tiie  jewels  heapedup on llie  salver  at  "  Clarendon's  Hotel"  might  have 
been  wtter  bestowed.  The  Swe&h  nightingale  was  eminently  charitable 
— <[id  she  ever  hear  tiie  cry  of  her  sisters  in  distress  ?  M.  Vmn  adtnow- 
ledges  his  gallantry — £d  he  ever  hold  out  lus  hand  to  save  from  error? 
It  would  appear  .not,  Imr  it  is  evident  that  the  privations  to  be  gone 
through  antecedent  to  the  amval  of  some  wealthy  greenhorn,  are  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  gauz»-enveloped  muden  flutters  like 
•  moth  be&ire  the  fot^lig^ts,  her  mind  made  up  to  8elf«4icrifiee^  aad 
ttttering  alottdy  "  To«»marrow  I  may  be  rich.** 

The  prindpIeB  have  denoonoedC  not  m  a  more  serious  tone  than  they 
deserve,  were,  it  ai^ieaas^  actually  iatrodiioed  in  the  system  oi  teaehingf-# 
Ibroedy  in  iaet^.a  part  el  the  apprentioeship  to  die  art-«<that  is  to  say^ 
widar  tito  Gardelsand  the  Vestnaes,  and  tUl  M.  TagUoni  pen  wrought  a 
faform'  on  the  boaxds.  Yestris,  M.  Yfiron  tells  us,  taught  the  arts  of 
giMce  aind  asdactien.  He  insisted  npon  provoking  snulei^  poses,  and 
attitudes^  void  of  all  decency  and  modesty.  I  have  often  heard  htm 
aay  to  hispi^ilB  in  a  cynical  tone :  "  My  good  friends,  be  charming,  be 
coq^uettisb,  exhibit  in  all  your  movements  the  most  seductive  liheriy; 
70a  most  inspire  love  both  before  and  after  the  dance.** 
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The  school,  the  style,  and  laoguage  of  M.  Ta^lioni  pi^  was  ^uite  dif- 
ferent ;  it  demanded  a  graceful  facility  of  motion,  lightness,  especiallj 
elevation,  du  ballon  ;  but  it  did  not  permit  to  his  daughter  a  gesture  or 
an  attitude  which  betrayed  an  absence  of  decency  or  shame.  He  used  to 
say  to  her,  ^'  Women  and  young  girls  must  see  you  without  blushing ;  let 
your  dance  be  austere  while  it  is  tasteful  and  replete  with  delicacy.*' 

Vestns  wished  his  pupils  to  dance  as  at  Athens,  like  bacchantes; 
M.  Taglioni  insisted  upon  a  simplicity  in  dancing ;  which  was  almost 
mystical  and  religious.  The  one  taught  Pagan  dancing;  it  might 
be  said  that  the  other  preferred  Catholic  dancing.  Mademoiselle 
Taglioni  danced  differently  and  better  than  any  one  had  ever  danced  be- 
fore her.  ''  Her  name,"  says  the  learned  director  and  enthusiastic  admirer, 
'*  represents  a  whole  school  of  dancing,  and  will  live  in  the  annals  of  the 
art  known  to  the  ancients,  and  which  modifies  itself  according  to  the 
laws,  manners,  and  religion!**  Long  may  that  school  live,  is  all  we  can 
add  ;  it  teaches  that  grace  is  not  essentiiuly  licentious,  nor  to  be  charm- 
ing does  it  require  to  be  frivolous. 


DE  QUINCErS  "  MISCELLANIES.*** 

This,  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  de  Quincey's  "  Selections"— each 
volume,  however,  being  complete  in  itself  (albeit  we  understand  not  their 
taste  who  would  be  satisfied  with  the  single-blessedness  of  such  complete- 
ness)— 

— ^But  we  must  draw  breath  after  that  parentheds,  and  begin  again. 
This,  then,  being  volume  the  third  of  '*  Selections,  Grave  ana  Gay,"  ia 
admirably  adapted,  at  once  by  the  variety  and  the  unity  of  its  contents, 
to  the  study  of  those  who  may  be,  as  yet,  slenderly  conversant,  or  even 
quite  unacquainted,  with  the  genius  of  the  inimitable  author.  It  forms  a 
kind  of  epitomised  sample  of  his  discursive  powers — a  ''  cunningly- 
devised'^  trysting-place  of  his  most  salient  characteristics.  Gbave  and 
Gat  still  weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  woof— still,  as  in  this  vari- 
coloured life,  cross,  and  intertwine,  and  relieve  one  the  other — meeting  uS| 
like  the  being  *'  beautiful  and  bright**  in  Coleridge's  romaunt, 

—^sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade. 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
Id  green  and  sunny  glade. 

The  author's  grandeur  of  speculative  thought,  wandering  at  its  own  high 
will  through  eternity  of  time,  and  infinitude  nf  space ;  ms  pathos,  deeper 
than  ever  plummet  sounded,  deeper  than  (too  deep  for)  tears ;  his  scholar- 
ship, mastered  with  so  much  labour,  hut  wielded  with  such  sprightly  ease.; 
his  narrative  art  (in  his  hands  really  an  art),  in  which  every  paragraph 
is  80  matterful  and  every  epithet  so  telling ;  his  stores  of  illustration^^ 
culled  from  ^'  a'  the  airts,"  and  ingeniously  introduced  in  all  sorte  o£ 
places;  his  pensive  humour,  now  dry,  now  unctuous,  alternating  and 

*  Miscellanies:  Chiefly  Narrative.  By  Thomas  de  Qoincey.  London:  Groom- 
bridge.  1854.  (FormiDg  the  third  volume  oC  De  Quincey's  "  Sdections,  Qiave 
and  Gay.") 
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oommmglibg  the  grave  and  gay ;  his  forays  of  wit,  his  quaint  flourishes 
of  fitncy,  his  adroit  but  never  malicious  passes  of  satire ;  all  are  fairly,  if 
not  fully,  represented  in  this  volume  of  MisceUanies. 

Dull,  dense,  matter-of-fact  people — people  of  ''  imperfect  sympathies" 
— people  who  recognise  no  line  of  beauty  that  is  not  straight^  and  whose 
literary  vision  is  exercised  from  an  angle  anything  but  acute,  though  so 
narrow  in  its  range — ^people  who  know  litUe  Latin  beyond  Cm  bono 
(which  they  are  quoting  in  season,  out  of  season),  and  who  never  could 
see  the  joke  of  the  senior  wrangler's  objection  to  Milton's  epic.  But  what 
does  it  prove? — good,  worthy,  solid,  stolid,  stupid  souls  of  this  order,  will 
probably  enough  be  '*  stumped"  by  the  very  first  subject  in  the  present 
volume — ^the  Militar}'  Nun  of  Spam.  We  can  make  nothing  of  it,  you 
may  hear  them  say.  They  are  perplexed  as  to  its  drift.  They  resent 
the  dubious  tactics  of  the  narrator,  who  leaves  them  uncertain  whether  or 
when  they  are  to  laugh  or  cry.  Fairly  started  as  they  suppose  in  a 
paragraph  grave  even  to  tragedy,  abruptly  they  are  thrown  into  a  perfect 
quandary  by  interjectional  sentences,  ulusions,  fancies,  boldly  and  broadly 
ludicrous.  Endeavouring  to  accommodate  themselves  to  this  new  inspira- 
tion, and  to  enter  into  the  mirth  which  they  presume  is  in  store  for  them, 
they  are  again  flune  back  by  their  author's  seemingly  capricious  recur- 
rence to  tones  of  solemn  reverie  and  passionate  earnestness.  Shakspeare 
himself,  bounding  &om  sleepless  Macbeth  to  a  sleepy  Porter , — Shak- 
speare himself,  interrupting  the  stem,  sad  contemplations  of  Hamlet  by 
the  songs  of  the  churchyard  Clotcn, — Shakspeare  himself,  who  inter- 
sperses die  latest  agonising  words  and  thoughts  of  Cleopatra  with  the 
quips  and  quirks  of  the  <*  rural  fellow,"  who  brings  her  *^  the  pretty  worm 
of  Nilua,  that  kills  and  pains  not," — Shakspeare  himself,  in  this  eceentric 
orbit,  this  lawless  mood  of  his,  is  not  more  unaccountable,  not  to  say 
offensive,  to  a  starched  and  straitlaced  Frenchman,  imbued  with  the 
prejudices  of  pedantry,  and  saturated  with  the  traditions  of  the  schools, 
than  is  the  Opium-eater  in  his  *^  miscellaneous"  mood,  in  his  truant 
disposition,  to  a  non-plussed  literalist  of  the  kind  just  supposed. 

How  the  story  of  this  Military  Nun  of  Spain  would  we  at  the  hands 
of  a  prosaic  matter-of-fact  man,  scribbling  right  on,  as  the  crow  flies, 
iealous  or  incapable  of  pause,  or  parenthesis --errantry,  or  excursus — 
break,  or  interval — additament,  or  episode, — ^we  know  not,  nor  care  to 
know.  Enough,  that  told  as  Mr.  de  Quincey  tells  it»  with  its  fulness  of 
moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  it  is  a  singularly  interesting  tale, 
garnished  vrith  an  pdd  intermixture  of  reflections,  suggestions,  and  nonde- 
script details,  often  piquant,  often  affectmg,  not  unmquently 
Solemn  and  sweet  as  when  low  winds  attune 
The  midnight  pines. 
Happy  Catalina,  to  have  met,  centuries  after  her  life's  fitful  fever,  with 
sucn  a  biographer!  A  right  admiring  and  afiectionate  one  withal — 
chtvahic  and  cordial  as  could  have  been  any  compatriot  and  contemporary 
of  her  own.  <<  Bonny  Kate !  Noble  Kate !"  he  once  exclaims,  and 
seems  again  and  again  on  the  point  of  repeating  the  benison  and  the 
homaffe — **  I  would  there  were  not  two  centuries  laid  between  us,  that 
I  mi^  have  the  pleasure  of  kissing  thy  fair  hand."  But  for  the  two 
centuries,  Kate's  lips  would  be  at  the  service  of  such  a  biographer,  and  a 
hundred  welcomes  too. 
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What  a  deioription  it  that  o£  Kate'a  ^pmmge  ow  the  AndMl    Skm 
bum  oar  Inaitf  wkfam  «■  m  we  nnrk  her  fenfil  eneovatir  with  y 
solitode  and  frost,  and  the  svddeD  ap vraliMaian  of  ddiTenooe  tbnit  dia« 


Oa  tlu  poor  woadaiwL  ^'Fiiglitfol  was  the  niaam  of  joy  which  whiapatod 
tbtthe  wont  wm  ow.  It  was  ai  when  tbB  shadow  of  imdoiglit»  Aai 
mifldenn  had  lehed  oa,  is  paasiag  away  from  your  belong^neaed  didtfir» 
and  dawn  will  soon  be  maiMst.  It  waa  as  w^en  a  flood,  that  att  day 
long  has  sanred  agabst  the  walk  of  your  haute,  has  oeased  (you  suddeoiy 
thidc)toriM;  yesl  meaained  by  a  golden  idominet,  it  w  suikiiiff  beyo^ 
a  dottbt,  and  tha  darlings  of  your  household  aie  saved*  .  •  .  .  Yes,  Mia 
is  leaving  behind  her  »e  kingdom  of  frost  and  the  vietoriaa  of  death* 
Two  miles  farther  then  may  be  rest,  if  there  is  not  shelter.  And  very 
soon,  as  the  crsst  of  her  aew-bom  happiaess^  she  distingoisbed  at  tlw 
other  end  of  ihab  roeky  rat%  a  paviuDn-ehaped  mass  of  darit-grean 
fidiage-^  halt  of  trees,  seoh  as  we  see  in  the  tovely  parks  of  Enghmdi 
hut  islanded  by  a  screen  (thoag^  not  every  where  oceimied  by  the  nsurpa* 
timis)  ofatUsk  hosl^nndetilpowth.  C^  verduie  of  daric-oMve  foliage^ 
offared  eaddeal^  to  fiaafeing  eyes,  aa  if  by  seme  wiBi|psd  patnatdbail  hendd 
of  wiath  rsieatiwg  saiitasy  Acab!s  tent,  nmog  with  saintly  aigpmls  of 
peass,  ia  dm  dfeattd  desert,  mast  Sdnte  indeed  die  even  ye^  whilst  she 
sees  hut  cannot  reach  yoa?  Oulpostoathe  fronlaer  of  maaVdoaHaiens^ 
standing  vrithia  hfio^  but  looking  out  upon  everlasting  deathi  vrilt  dam 
hold  op  the  aaffoiBk  of  thy  moeUoff  iavitatioa,  only  to  betnay  ?.  Kercr, 
peilMU>8^  in  tms  world  was  Ae  fine  so  eanjuintefy  gvaaed,  that  parts 
aalvatam  and  rata.  As  the  doee  to  her  dovecot  fima  the  swooping  hawk 
--4»  the  Christjaa  pinmee  to  Christian  battenes,  from  the  bkiody 
Mahaawtaa  oorBair^  sa  flew — so  tiied  to  fly  towards  the  anohcnng 
thiehets^  thati  alas!  ooald  not  weigh  their  aachon  and  make  sail  to  ansat 
her  "the  peer  edliansted  Kate  from  the  venfleanoe  of  pumning  frostb 

^Afidsbe  ffaehofl  them;  staggeiing,  £untiag^  ledLtn^  m  entend 
beneath  the  •canopy  of  nmbiageoes  trees*  But,  as  ofteatimes,  the  Hebeew 
fugitive  to  a  city  <»  refege,  flying  for  his  life  before  the  avenger  of  hk>od, 
was  pressod  so  hetly  tMt,  on  entering  the  archway  of  what  seemed  to 
Ma  ihe  heamDly  ci^-gato,  as  he  kneeled  in  deep  thaak&kmss  to  kirn 
itskaty  meroifol  skaJ^,  heeeuld  net  rise  again,  bat  saak  nwtaatly  with 
iafiaU  weaknem  into  sleep  sesnetimes  to  wake  no  more :  sa  asnk^  so 
eoUapsed  upon  the  groond,  withoat  power  to  ohooae  her  ooooh,  and  with 
fittle  acospeot  of  everagain  rising  to  her  feet^  iSm  martial  awL     She  lay 


aa  hiok  had  esdered  i^  with  her  head  screaned  by  dm  undeigvowth  of 
boshes,  from  any  gales  that  might  arise  )  she  lay  enndy  aaehe  sank. 


with  her  eyes  up  to  heaven ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  aun  saw,  before 
fidling  asleep,  the  two  sights  that  upon  esrth*  ass  fittest  for  the  dosiqg 
qfceof  anan,  whether  destbed  to  open  ageia,  or  to  dose  for  ever.  She 
saw  dM  interiadng  of  beaghs  overhead  leonine  adome^  duHb seemed Jiht 
dmdomeofaeadMNbaL  She  saw,  dmn^  the  fretworic  ef  die  fofiagrB^ 
another  doBie,fiir  beyead,  the  done  of  an  e««ningslqs  the  dome  of  some 
heavenly  eathedral»  not  bailt  with  haada.  She  saw  npen  dne  upp« 
doaie  the  vesper  lights,,  all  alive  with  pathetiagBBadear  af  eolonriB^  fiMBa 
a  saaset  that  had  jnst  been  rolling  dow»like  a  dwns.  She  had  JUA^iHi 
acpev  coaaeiensly  observsd  die  time  ^  day  h  whedier  it  mm  mosaieg;  m 
whether  it  were  afternoon,  in  her  confosion  she  had  aetdisdnethr  hmaa* 
But  now  she  whispered  to  herself— -<  It  it  evenwg:'  and  what  lurked  half- 
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uaeoDMHMMly  in  tlMte  wmb  night  W— <  Tke  cvn^  thai  njoioat,  Ins 
finighed  his  daily  toil ;  man,  that  labowi^  hat  fiaiflhed  his ;  I,  Aai  Bofev 
hm  ftuihod  laine.'  That  ought  be  what  she  thought,  hut  whrt  she 
md  waa^  '  It  k  etening ;  and  the  hour  is  eome  whni  the  Amg/ghu  la 
Bonnding  though  St  Sobastian's.'  What  made  her  think  o£  St.  Seba»- 
tiitt^S)  80  fernway  in  depdis of  spaoe  uMLtinie  ?  Her  brainivns wander- 
ingi  now  that  her  feet  were  moi ;  and  because  her  eyes  had  descended 
fran  the  heavenly  to  the  earthly  dome,  thmi  made  faier  think  of  earthly 
cathedrals,  and  of  caiihodral  dioira,  and  of  St.  SehMtian's  ehapel,  with  its 
siltery  heUs  that  earned  liie  An^dm  fiur  into  mountain  reeessas.  Per* 
hqis,  as  her  wanderings  inereaeed,  she  thought  hers^  back  in  childhood ; 
*  pass/  once  again  ;  lancied  that  aU  siooe  then  was  a  fiigfatfol 
that  she  was  not  upon  tba  dieadfal  Andes^  hut  sdil  hneehng  in 


the  hely  ehapsi  at  ireyeas ;  sfeill  innoeent  as  Aen ;  knred  as  then  she  ] 
been  lot ed ;  and  that  sM  men  wave  lian,  who  said  her  hand  was  emer 
stained  with  blood.'' 

We  mighty  had  wn  spaoe^  ijoote  as  a  neadant,  by  w«f  of  eontraat,  to 
tUa  fimgment  of  tfaa  gniiva,  a  hit  of  uie  gay,  in  whish  the  witter  ao 
libenlhf  indirisM^  always  with  a  tender  hononnity  howevoiv  and  a  £Mt 
fiiendiAipfbr  Kato.  But  Uaatts  defy  n»;  and  sooth  to  my^  wo  prefer 
the  gNiro  to  the  ga^  passages  in  tins  strange  eventftil  InatDry'-and 
zanny,  we  sumise,  win  mistabs  the  seemia^  levity  and  familiar  chit-ehat 
with  winch  the  adTontoras  are,  perinps  on  the  whole  pisj«disi^y»  inter* 
fused* 

AcorioanlydiAmit  sdbjeet  feUows^vis.^  «<  The  Leak  Days  of  KaaiT 
■■ongiualiy  forming  pait  of  the  too*brief  seiiea  in  Biaemmad^.  oaHed> 
'«€Uleryofthe6eiinanFrosaChMsies.''  This  aDeount  of  the  eMag 
jnaaaof  die  gmt  tmnaoendental  phikisapher,  whSeh  is  baaed  on  the  naiN* 
xntives  ef  Wnsiiwiki,  Jswhasann,  BoiDWski,  sml  others  anoitsd  censidsg- 
sUe  interest  at  its  appearance  seven-^and^twenty  years  agp ;  siaee  whioh 
thaethe  inunreived  aud  eeHstantly  advancing  knowledge  of  Kant,  on  the 
part  of  English  readers  at  large,  must  be  such  aa  to  wammt  onr  predict* 
lag  fcr  it  a  gnsatly  advnnoed  attraction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
asrtbsr^athar waitings  m  ehicidation  of  Kant^s  phikMsphy and missek* 
huaaooaworiai  will  be  gifon  in  fntuns  vokunea;  the  nm^iiMim  speciality 
of  tho  present  yoinme  isy  ww  preoumo,  the  nason  why  none  of  these. 
^vMm  enegotwal  artiales  aso  wrought  np  iwth  this  meaioir  of  IIm  pr»- 
fhism^s  nlthnHennd  ponultiHMte  jman.  We  should  hwve  been  glad  to 
ste  onevokunoofthe  series  simply  doroted  ta  Bf&do  Qmnoey'o  eontribu*- 
tiona  to'tbs'  ilssttation'  of  Gonnan  litesatuss:  peihaps  he  may  yet  ho 
indoand  to^adopt  the  suggaatiDa.  The  extant  of  his  labours  ki  this  field 
hMmeanr  been  daly  laoogaiaMli ;  and  othen,  whom  really  ho  anticipated. 
inpeiflt  ef  timoand  uaiyaBsed in  degno  of  meait,  haw  bean  landed  as* 
tka  alamst  uaainuiini  mlarpratew  of  'Benkonio  hMm  hmm  nad  asete* 
physics.  There  is  plenty  to  make  up  a  volume  fiom  his  soattersd  oriti- 
oisms  in  the  London  Magatme,  Tak^  mi  Bhtekwood—<ommang 
notices  of  Lessing,  Kant,  Gdlho,  Jean  Fanl,  te^^-ani  it  would  be  n 
T(>lume^  we  submit,  gi^etdy  in  nqnest^  hi  iheas  days  of  awakened  and 
widely-spread  attentk>n  to  the  charaetetisties  of  DmUmA  literature  and 
lift.  JDronly  to  assert  his  own  daim,  as  a  leader  anxmg  those  who  aetuaDy 
WOQsed  this  intereflft,  snoh  a  Tolume  is  one  we  fiiin  would  see.    And  ifea 
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distinctive  character  would  fall  in  with  the  apparant  plan  according  to 
which  the  several  tomes  are  distributed. 

After  **  ELant"  comes  a  truly  indigenous  dissertation,  such  as  none  but 
its  writer  could  put  on  paper,  on  *'  The  System  of  the  Heavens  as  revealed 
by  Lord  Rosse's  Telescopes."  It  might  seem  written  to  prove  that  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  one  step,  and  that  the  writer, 
for  his  part,  can  take  the  step  without  straining.  It  is  an  imbroglio  of 
the  magnificent  and  the  ludicrous.  Now  we  career  through  the  awful 
grandeurs  of  dim  worlds  half  realised,  and  now  listen  to  wayward  salKes 
of  fun  run  riot,  mad  as  a  March  hare,  tricksy  as  Robin  Goodfellow,  and 
not  a  whit  more  particular  in  the  choice  of  jokes.  Nothing  can  be  finer, 
in  sustained  majesty  of  style,  than  the  bravura  at  the  end — a  glorious 
specimen  of  the  author's  command  of  diction,  and  his  power  to  trans- 
figure the  glory  of  another  into  a  new  and  greater  glory,  till  the  former 
seems  to  have  no  glory  by  reason  of  the  glory  that  excelleth.  Richter 
himself  would  have  assented,  or  we  mistake  the  matter  and  the  man. 

Then,  again,  we  come  to  '*  Joan  of  Arc" — an  enthusiastic  tribute  to 
the  purity,  deYOtedness,  self-sacrifice,  and  singleness  of  eye,  of  the 
daughter  of  Domr^my.  Her  own  country  can  show  no  such  tribute. 
Nothing  so  generous,  so  indignant,  so  '^  tender  and  true."  Her  trial  is 
described  and  denounced  in  words  that  bum.  *'  Never  from  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  was  there  such  a  trial  as  this,  if  it  were  laid  open  in  all 
its  beauty  of  defence^  and  all  its  hellishness  of  attack.  Oh,  child  of 
France!  shepherdess,  peasant  girl!  trodden  under  foot  by  all  around 
thee,  how  I  honour  thy  flashing  intellect,  quick  as  Grod's  lightning,  and 
true  as  that  lightning  to  its  mark,  that  ran  before  France  and  laggard 
Europe  by  many  a  centuiy,*  confounding  the  malice  of  the  ensnarer,  and 
making  dnmb  the  oracles  of  fidsehood !"  And  what  fatal  intensity  of 
reproach,  what  pathos  and  eneigy  of  upbraiding  protest,  in  the  condumdg 
apostrophe  to  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  I     Withering  scorn  and  redeeming 

Eity  meet  together ;  and  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how  mercy  is  made,  even 
ere,  to  rejoice  against  judgment. 

'  **  The  Casuistry  of  Roman  Meals'^  is  one  of  those  compounds  of  rare 
scholarship  and  lively  gossip  in  which  the  author  is  perhaps  without  a 
fellow.  We  see  the  severe  student  unbending  himself,  and  mely  impart- 
ing of  his  well-hived  stores  to  others,  in  a  manner  so  amusing,  and  with 
aids  and  appliances  so  thoroughly  gustful,  that  the  veriest  ignoramus  in 
classical  lore  is  caught,  fixed,  converted ;  indeed,  is  in  danger  of  coming 
to  believe  himself  a  crack  classic,  so  much  has  he  learned  that  was  new  to 
him,  in  so  scant  a  space.  Mr.  de  Quincey  makes  no  parade  of  his  reading ; 
his  contempt  of  mere  pedantry  is  patent  enough,  as  his  raids  agadnst 
pedants  and  mere  scholars  as  such  are  many  and  merciless;  but  the 
variety  and  breadth  of  his  erudition  are  evidenced  whenever  the  subject 
requires  or  allows  of  its  appearance,  and  we  are  reimnded  of  another 
who  could,  says  the  rhymer, 

In  his  capacious  mem'ry  bottle 

I'he  lumb'ring  lore  of  Aristotle ; 

Through  Fichte,  Schelling,  Kant,  go  on  straight, 

Like  Leslie,  or  La  Piece,  demonstrate 

^  In  allusion  to  the  still  retained  practice  in  France,  of  judges  examining  the 
Ifrisoner  against  himself. 
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Piftrabob,  ellipse,  hyperbole, 

And  quote  whole  books  of  Milton  verbally ; 

Or  while  you  muse,  and  wish  to  sip  at  ease 

Your  tea,  quote  strophes  from  Euripides, — 

Discuss  inscriptions  Greek  and  Runic, 

Peloponnesian  wars  or  Punic, 

Expatiate  gravely  on  Ricardo,  &c.,  &c.,  &c« 

'^  Modem  Superstition"  winds  up  the  volume.  This  treatise  is  en- 
riched with  memorable  illustrations,  from  Pagan  and  Christian  sources, 
philosophically  arranged  and  commented  on,  as  bearing  on  man's  peren- 
nial sympathy  with  ^e  invisible — ft  subject  upon  which  Mr.  de  Quincey 
is  always  informing,  animated,  and  impressive.  He  argues  that  the  mani- 
fest vitality  of  the  modes  of  popular  superstition  proves,  that  the  popular 
intellect  does  not  go  along  with  the  bookish  or  the  worldly  in  pronouncing 
the  miraculous  extinct.  Superstition,  or  the  sympathy  with  the  invisible, 
*'  is  the  great  test,"  as  he  contends,  ''of  man's  nature,  as  an  earthly  com* 
bining  with  a  celestial.  In  superstition  lies  the  possibility  of  religion. 
And  though  superstition  is  often  injurious,  degrading,  demoralising,  it  is 
so,  not  as  a  form  of  corruption  or  degradation,  but  as  a  form  of-  non- 
development.  .  .  •  Superstition  will  finally  pass  into  pure  forms  of  reli- 
gion as  man  advances.  It  would  be  matter  of  lamentation  to  hear  that 
auperstition  had  at  all  decayed  until  man  had  made  corresponding  steps 
in  the  purification  and  devdopment  of  his  intellect  as  applicable  to  reli- 
gions faith."  Among  the  numerous  modes  here  reviewed,  are  the  Owdian 
types,  representing  supernatural  power  sympadiising  with  humanity,  as 
^txprtessed  by  a  '*  symbol  incarnated  vrith  the  fixed  agencies  of  nature ;'' 
*— the  Ominous^  iUustrated  by  many  a  curious  story,  and  comprehending 
auch  varieties  as  the  old  Roman  observance  of  deep  meaning  in  words 
and  syllables^  Napoleon's  presentiments,  the  whole  practice  and  doctrine 
of  Sortilegy, — Omithomancy,  once  elaborated  into  a  scienoe,^-Rhabdo- 
mancy,  a  practice,  it  is  said,  not  yet  extinct  even  in  England  (especially 
in  Somersetshire), — Nympholepsy,  and  its  modem  parallels,  or  cognate 
instances, — Oracles  and  Propnecies,  ill-boding  coincidences,  portents, 
palladia  or  protecting  talismans,  &c.  Such  is  the  concluding  essay  of 
the  half  dozen  in  this  cnoice  volume,  and  with  readers  of  a  grave,  inquiring 
C9&U  ^ho  have  no  zest  for  the  erratic  flights. and  effervescent  humours 
iof  some  of  its  forerunners,  it  will  probably  be  the  favourite  of  the  whol^. 

%*  Once  again  we  recur  to  the  question  of  Thomas  de  Quincey  and 
the  Pension  List.  There  have  been  recent  vacancies,  and  these,  at  the 
time  we  write,  remain  unfilled.  Who  has  stronger  claims  than  this  dis- 
linguiahed  but  retiring  and  unobtrusive  author  ?  If  any,  speak,  for  him 
have  we  offended— by  real  ignorant  neglect.  Whether  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  or  the  quality  of  his  literary  labours,  Mr.  de  Quincey  has  long 
ago  amply  wrought  out  hU  title.  Merit  has  made  a  pension  his  due. 
Reverses,  and  physical  suffering,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  have  made 
it  desirable.  Once  again  then  we  reiterate  a  question  which  ought  not 
to  need  reiteration,  and  which,  this  time,  for  the  benefit  of  short-sighted 
authorities,  we  will  thank  the  compositor  to  set  up  in  good  staring 
capitals — Why  is  not  Thomas  de  Quinget  ox  the  Pension  List? 


(    1^44    ) 


STRAY  LETTERS  FROM  THE  EAST. 

Thb  Rererend  Jonadab  Strailiiom  ofien  his  reopeots  to  the  Editor  of 
that  pablication  called  the  New  M<mMy  Magazmej  and  hegs  to  place  in 
his  binds  the  accompanying  letters,  which  (bj  a  direct  Providential 
accident)  have  fidkn  into  his  possessiau.  Umbj  ase  the  efiiflioM  of  a 
yoanff  hjpocrito  of  wath,  styktd  in  wocUlj  Darbaoe  '^Ensiga  Peppar/* 
and  the  ISdiftor  is  at  iywrfy  to  piiat  them  u  aa  pkaaea :  whan  ihejpiifattc 
lA  general  wiH  glean  a  hsnt  ef  what  a  pieoioaB  moss  this  uonghtaons 
war  of  thain  aaenMi  to  ha  in,  aad  what  pNcnns  "FiiwigiiB'*  aia  gone 
ovttoit 

Jeeoiiirii  a»p4  Claphan,  JwM^  laM. 


Bdtiflh  Camp,  OdUpoli,  Jme,  1854. 

DbjeB  Auht  PBiacouuAy^^I  have  had  no  tame  to  write  to  you  yet, 
h«t  I  am  now  goine  to  redeem  my  promise.  80,  to  begin  at  the  hegfai- 
wao^j  as  ye«  desired.  Malta,  wluch  yon  are  awiwe  we  took  on  our  route, 
I  don't  nmch  fike,  mie  gets  so  tak«i  in.  But  the  fruit's  prime :  the 
enmges  and  dates  are  hwiutifiil,  only  I  dont  like  the  olrres.  Will  you 
bdioYe  diat  we  get  five  big  anmges  lor  a  peony !  Tlie  Mditese,  tanned, 
>aiivthy  £bHowb,  go  about  half  naked.  The  shcMpkeepem  there,  trnlom, 
dioemakers,  asd  that  kit,  are  dead  robbws,  and  have  doubled  the  price 
of  evenrihing  eaiaUe  mA  weardble,  now  that's  a  demand  for  it:  if  you 
knew  tne  amount  of  spare  earii  I  Imve  been  eoomelled  to  shell  out,  you 
would  be  indigMuit,  m  the  clothes  of  that  rascally  London  outfitta*  are 
not  worth  a  £it,  aaod  hare  had  to  be  replaced.  The  co/^,  as  they  are 
called  in  Sfalte»  «re  my  fne  to  Ae  ey«,  but  we  hear  that  all  that* s  sold 
in  them  is  tobaeeo  and  snirits,  bodi  of  wUch  you  think  so  horrible ;  and 
oar  men,  poor  ddnded  lellowv,  flocked  into  them  by  dosens,  and  wocdd 
come  out  qsite  inebriated.  I  don'i  fiwget  your  idunetions,  dear  aunt, 
aever  to  pot  aiy  nose  inside  such  places,  but  Gill  of  ours  looked  in  one 
night,  out  of  cuBoeity,  and  said  the  room  riione  widi  gil^ng  and  mirrors. 
He  is  a  veiy  nice  companion  for  me^  Ensign  GiU — ^not  one  of  those  in- 
jurious associates  you  feared  I  might  meet  with— just  my  age,  and  well 
up  in  his  Latin,  and  has  never  been  away  from  his  mamma  and  sisters 
tul  he  came  out  Malta  is  a  v«iy  busdmg  place,  at  least  it  looks  so 
now,  but  our  officers  are  much  put  out  about  the  price  of  horses,  wbidi 
has  gone  up  dhamefiilly,  like  everylhing  else.  They  remonstrate  widi 
the  se&ere^  but  it  is  of  no  use. 

Some  Seab  French  steamofrigates  came  into  Yaletta  while  we  were 
there^  bringing  troops.  Some  of  them  are  veiy  ugly,  but  beautifotty 
kept— the  vcsmIs  I  mean,  &ot  the  men,  they  are  aU  ugly.  Every  spot 
on  board  is  as  clean  and  in  as  trim  order  as  your  spare  drawing-room, 
whidi  you  know  the  housemaid  has  to  dust  and  set  to  rights  eveiy 
morning,  though  nobody  ever  uses  it.  The  French  are  inches  shorter 
dian  we  are,  but  those  they  call  Zouaves  are  good  soldier-looking 
feUows.  They  have  been  a  long  while  in  Africa,  and  are  as  dark  as 
mahogany,  and  there  is  enough  Imir  on  their  faces  to  frighten  one  not 
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wmi  to  it  To«  Mom  Eog^  monsteehios,  desr  anot,  bat  your  wotit 
BMginaAioii  Devw  pictozed  anything  like  the  mouatachios  of  tnese  fi«Doe 
ZeomM.  Their  ioetBa  if  mueh  haadsomer  than  oat,  and  Tery  coBve* 
mtm^  tlKMigh  you  might  iiwak  it  too  smart :  bright  blue  jadcets  trimmed 
«Mi  led,  rad  riunisg  orsamenti^  xed  Tests,  and  soariet  troosen  as  wide 
as  JesBe's  fimdBS,  «ad  only  eominap  dofwn  to  the  knee,  nfhate  they  are 
tM  in,  and  emhmdtied  yiilow  ieatiiergakeEra,  edged  with  bl^  Thcor 
dvQaAi  are  open,  not  stodc  in  a  me  ]£e  oon,  and  their  sad  £»  eaos^ 
eoiecrpd  when  in  dbe  san  with  white  linen,  protect  their  aeohs  from  ue 
ksnt  and  tain.  Oar  men  are  apt  to  take  them  for  Aiahs,  bat  they  ase 
only  naneh.  I  can't  say  much  for  thsir  morsb,  for  they  plsy  at  eaids; 
Ihiafieeeentliematit;  and  in  Ae  pgesenee  of  thwr  oesamnBding  ofltosrs. 
Good  Mr.  fitrattham,  when  he  came  up  to  give  me  a  fareweU  leetoas^ 
eaUed  caids  the  devil's  books,  and  said  I  had  better  touch  hrimsteni^  and 
I  saw  ihe  tears  in  yoar  ^es,  dear  Amit  Priscilk,  as  yon  listened  to  bun* 
We  left  Maka  on  a  Friday,  m  the  Goidm  FUtee,  Captain  Stmart, 
and  got  here,  GaUipoK,  the  IbHowing  Wednesday  niffht  I  forget  die 
date,  b«t  it  was  earl^  in  ApnL  We  aqpeoted  to  land  at  onoe,  bnt  thsse 
was  a  hitch  ahout  it,  and  by  the  foMowing  Sataxday  we  had  not  get 
ashom  Bat  oh,  dear  aunt !  talk  about  tears!  you  wookl  vpsep  tears  of 
blood  if  you  eoold  see  me  here — especially  at  the  first.  We  had  nothing 
for  days  to  lie  on  but  the  bare  earth,  some  of  as  not  a  Uanket,  oadsr  as 
atsf),  no  aaattress,  not  even  any  straw.     Instead  of  nodresong  nt 


ai^it,  we  beaped  all  oar  other  dotnee  opon  as,  asid  irese  ncadly 
to  ice  then*  I  oanaei  tell  yon  how  we  enated,  or  how  we  oontmsd  to 
keep  life  in  vs.  My  lins  have  not  come  near  batter  since  I  came  heia, 
thsrei^s  no  meat,  and  wtiat  theie  is  is  green,  nothing  bat  disgoating  black 
bnad.  It  is  •  tMat  to  get  a  paltry  little  ege ;  and  a  vulgar  oasoa, 
which  yon  know  yon  nor er  soffnr  near  your  tune  at  home,  is  a  loxiirj. 
I  feel  soie,  dearest  anat,  you  cannot  let  me  reooaain  in  this  fodom  states 
so  do  send  me  off  a  hamp^  immediately.  Heae'e  a  list.  Some  jars  of 
marmalade,  and  a  good  many  of  jam,  to  make  the  wretokad  bread  go 
down;  seme  spioed  gingMbread  and  assorted  faiaooits;  a  good  supply  of 
potted  sardines ;  half  a  doaen  Dutch  cheeses,  and  a  pound  or  tipo  of 
Mxfey-sngar,  for  IVe  got  a  coogh;  a  toDgae  or  two,  if  diey  vrill  keep 
long  enough,  and  if  yon  eoald  put  in  a  (dnnvpadding,  it  would  be  a 
delioioas  treat ;  Lyons  sausages  are  good  for  break&at,  and  a  slice  or  so 
every  morning  would  help  to  kesp  np  my  strength,  which  you  will  grieye 
to  hear  is  diminishing  houriy,  in  this  camp  of  feaoine ;  I  eauid  do  with 
seme  candied  peel,  it's  yery  cheap;  and  please  donH  omit  plenty  of  sweat- 
stuff,  I  won't  paitionlarise  any  sort,  but  I  like  them  all-— if  you  are  at 
a  feult  for  the  names,  ask  Jessie,  and,  tell  her,  a  double  portion  of 
Gibraltar  rock.  Neaily  all  the  camp,  officera  and  men,  smoke  con- 
tmoalfy,  by  way  of  storing  their  stomachs,  and  as  you  forbid  me  to 
learn  smolong,  and  the  Rey.  Mr.  Straithom  said  it  vras  perdition,  I  moat 
suek  something  instead,  so  please  let  me  have  plenty.  Quince  jelly 
is  not  bad,  and  if  I  think  of  any  other  osoentisl  I  will  tell  you  lower 
down* 

If  s  a  horrid  phoe,  this  Galfipdi;  we  can't  understand  a  syllable  of  the 
barfaaroas  langaage,  and,  what's  worse,  can't  make  oanelves  understood. 
Tilings  are  hmght  and  sold  by  signs.    For  instance,  I  go  into  a  shop 
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Mrbere  they  sell  chesnuts  (I  only  ^Te  chesnats ,  for  example,  for  IVe  not 
seen  any),  and  hold  out  some  coppers,  and  point  to  the  chesnuts,  and 
when  they  have  counted  the  cash,  they  give  me  the  exchange  in  chesnuts. 
There  is  some  fish  here  and  some  poultry,  and  butchers'  meat,  lamb 
especially,  but  somehow  we  never  get  any  of  it.  It  is  certain  that  the 
French  get  as  much  as  they  want  of  everything,  and  if  they  can't  get 
it  by  honest  means  they  take  it,  but  there's  no  such  luck  for  us.  The 
place  has  been  rampant  with  bustle  and  confusion  ever  since  the  allied 
armies  came,  and  the  old  governor  of  it,  a  Turk,  was  so  worried  and 
flustered  with  the  demands  of  both  French  and  English  combined,  that 
he  took  to  his  bed  one  morning,  and  died.  There  was  a  great  rejoicing 
when  Prince  Napoleon  landed  (Prince  Nap,  we  call  him  amongst 
ourselves),  and  lots  of  g^ns  and  speeches  were  fired  off.  The  prince 
waited  on  board  till  all  were  in  readiness  for  him,  the  guards  of  honour 
drawn  up,  and  the  authorities  down,  and  then  he  came  ashore  in  his  best 
uniform,  fdl  stars  and  ribbons  and  g^ld  lace  and  a  cocked  hat  with  a 
plume.  Some  days  after  that,  the  Caradoc  (she's  a  smart  vessel)  came 
steaming  in,  with  the  royal  standard  of  England  flying  from  her  main- 
mast, by  which  it  was  seen  that  she  bore  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The 
French  ships  fired  a  thundering  salute,  and  it  so  shook  the  old  houses 
that  the  Turks  thought  they  were  falling,  and  rushed  out  of  them  with 
their  turbans  all  on  end,  faster  I  know  than  a  Turk  ever  rushed  before. 
Nobody  was  ready  to  receive  his  Royal  Highness,  and  while  the  generals 
and  consuls  and  tne  rest  of  them  were  running  about  in  dismay,  hunting 
up  the  others,  and  making  themselves  look  like  bucks,  thinking  that  the 
English  prince  would  wait  for  them  as  the  French  one  had  done,  the 
duke  vralked  ashore.  We  knew  him,  and  knew  that  he  looked,  every 
inch  of  him,  a  right  noble  English  gentleman,  but  the  foreigners, 
whether  Turks  or  French,  could  not  believe  that  a  man  dressed  in  a 
shooting-jacket  and  round  glazed  hat,  stepping  quietly  ashore  vrithout 
parade  or  attendants,  could  be  the  Royal  Duke  of  England.  He  did  not 
stay  here,  bat  went  on  to  Scutari. 

Our  appearance  excites  some  wonder  amongst  the  natives:  they 
follow  us  about  everywhere,  unable  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  It  is  the 
dress  that  comes  over  them,  so  different  from  dieirs,  the  bearskins 
especially.  But  we  fell  into  the  shade  with  them,  dress  and  all,  when 
the  Highlanders  came.  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  saw  a  regiment  of 
Scotchmen,  for  they- wear  no  inexpressibles — if  you  will  excuse  my  men* 
tioning  it.  A  sort  of  petticoat,  called  a  kilt,  comes  about  a  third  down 
their  thighs,  and  that's  all.  When  the  93rd  Highland  regiment  first 
arrived,  some  time  in  April,  lots  of  the  natives  flocked  down  to  the 
landing-place,  lazy  and  indifferent  though  they  are  in  general,  for  news 
got  wind  that  a  fine  steamer  had  come  in,  bringing  a  cargo  of  giants 
with  naked  legs.  Just  at  the  same  time,  a  small  Turkish  vessd  also 
arrived,  and  ran  underneath  the  steamer^s  bows,  having  on  board  a  great 
Eastern  dignitary  (I  thought  a  Sultan,  but  Gill  said  he  was  a  P^ia), 
who  was  on  deck  with  all  his  wo  I  mean  with  a  great  many  ladies. 
The  Highlanders  jumped  up  on  the  paddle-box,  tiie  bows,  and  anywhere 
they  could  get,  and  looked  down  to  salute  the  ladies,  who  did  not  know 
whatever  they  were  at  first,  but  when  they  found  out  that  they  were  real 
live  soldiers  without  any  lower  garments,  and  not  sham  Gogs  and 
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Mam^y  they  began  screaming  like  so  many  hyenas.  Of  oomrse  it  was 
a  £ock  to  ladies,  for  the  legs  were  very — in  short,  yery  big  and  yeiy 
much  exposed,  but  when  they  landed — ^the  legs  I  mean — the  genenu 
people  crowded  round,  gazing  at  and  touching  them  with  their  forefingers, 
like  we  do  when  we  go  to  Madame  Tussauas.  I  know,  dear  aunt,  you 
would  never  have  allowed  ma  to  go  into  such  a  bare&ced  regiment. 

Please  present  my  respects  to  Mr.  Straithom,  and  say  our  time  is  so 
taken  up  we  have  scarcely  a  moment  for  recreation,  so  that  I  have  not 
got  through  one  of  his  excellent  sermons  yet.  I  had  so  many  necessaries 
in  the  shape  of  clothes,  &c.,  to  lay  in  at  Malta,  that  my  money  has 
come  to  its  last  gasp :  if  you  could  indulge  me,  dear  aunt,  with  a  little 
note  for  five  or  ten  pounds,  it  would  be  an  act  of  charity.  Give  my  love 
to  Jessie,  and  believe  me  your  affectionate  nephew, 

Thouas  Pjeffeb. 

To  Miss  FrisciUa  Oldstoge,  Clapham. 

F.S.  Oh,  dearest  aunt !  I  knew  there  was  something  I  forgot !  It 
was  preserved  ginger ;  and  it  is  the  best  thing  one  can  take  (so  our 
medical  staff-officer  assures  us)  when  suffering  from  insufficiency  of  food. 


Starvation  Camp,  Gallipoli,  June,  1854. 
DsAB  Gus, — Tou  promised  and  vowed  to  write  to  a  fellow,  but  devil 
a  letter  has  come  yet.  And  now  I'll  tell  you  a  secret :  you  may  thank 
the  stars,  old  blaae,  that  your  governor  stood  out  about  buying  you  a 
commission :  I  can  tell  her  gracious  Majesty  she*d  never  have  caught  me 
if  1  had  known  as  much  as  I  do  now.  Playing  at  soldiers  in  London  is 
one  thing,  but  coming  to  a  nasty  out^of-the-world  desert  place,  where 
there's  nothing  to  eat,  and  no  nice  girls  to  see  you  in  your  regimentals, 
is  another.  Tell  Fanny  Green  there's  no  fear  of  a  rival  to  her  out  here. 
The  grub's  not  fit  for  a  Christian  dog :  Aunt  Pris's  curly  poodle  would 
turn  tail  at  it  It  was  a  ffood  spree  enough  as  long  as  we  stayed  at 
Malta,  and  some  of  us  ma£  the  tm  fly.  The  deuce  knows  how  it  went — 
I  don't  Smoking  and  drinking  took  away  a  lot,  and  billiards  and  other 
thmgs  a  lot  more,  and  one  must  do  as  others  do,  you  know.  The  cafe$ 
there  I  like,  they  are  cool  and  chatty,  and  the  drink's  so  cheap,  a  fellow 
may  get  sewn  up  for  threepeoce,  but  won't  his  head  split  next  morning } 
mine  did,  I  can  swear  to  you.  Don't  tell  F.  G.  this.  Some  of  the  officers 
abuse  the  cigars  we  got  there,  but  I  and  Gill  found  them  prime.  You'd 
have  been  fit  to  split,  had  you  heard  Straithom's  lecture  to  me  before  I 
came  away.  It  was  such  a  game  !  turning  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes^ 
and  praying  me  not  to  look  at  a  cigar  (amongst  otiier  forbidden  fruit), 
and  never  to  smell  at  it  As  chance  had  it,  I'd  got  the  tail  of  a  stick  of 
peppermint  in  my  pocket,  and  eat  it  forthwith,  or  else  he  might  have 
smelt  the  remaining  odour  of  one  then.  He  smokes  himself,  on  the  sly, 
I'll  bet.  He  and  Aunt  Pris  eave  me  some  of  his  sermons  in  manuscript 
I  opened  one :  an  old  crabbea  hand,  where  you  can't  tell  the  vowels  from 
the  consonants,  and  treating  of  ''  A  Benighted  Young  Man."  I  was  to 
ponder  and  digest  them  every  morni^  and  night,  and  then  write  home 
my  remarks  upon  the  collection.  What  a  chance!  The  Benighted 
Young  Man  has  gone  in  spills  for  smoke,  and  the  rest  are  going.   I  hatp 
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Aant  FnttB  oMNMy  bb  «ro  m  I'm  aBiw:  if  ahtt  4oa'i  kwk  out  diavpy  be'li 
get  OB.  iier  blind  nde,  «iid  oosvert  bar  into  a  piaim-Mgiiig  Mn.  SfeRMl^ 
hoKQt  and  then  good  by  t»  bor  mag  little  tipe  to  lae.  I  with  ■ome  eae 
would  tail  ber  tbat  cnurd^going  loflidon  ladiee  of  fiftjwfire  hure  ao 
'*  cair*  to  oDoouiage  fiagle  metbMliflt  panoni  at  their  btmB.  We  eoHkl 
eearcely  get  kcwses  at  Ahlta  for  love  or  monej,  or  ualoss  a  praoiawi  eight 


wae  dvopped  of  the  lailer.  Offieera  in  a  towering  pataioa  aboa*  it»  and 
euraing  the  vendors'  ean  oE  Onv  rojege  froat  Malta  here  took  fine 
dayS)  loti  of  ua  ilL  The  Fvenoh  privatoB  play  at  eacds  on  tba  daeka  of 
their  veasele,  and  their  ofieers  look  on— eeniiUe  men  tiiose  cooimandeii. 
Stndthom  grew  purple  in  ih/B  fiici^  vowing  eaide  waae  the  devil's  booka-^ 
old  ass !  If  he  knew  what  I  loie  or  win  a*  them  every  nighty  he'd  go 
blaefc  i  expeet.  Gill  and  I  have  got  three  packs  between  us,  and  it's 
nearly  all  tne  fan  we  get  in  this  infernally  dull  plaee. 

The  French  soldiers  are  skulking-looking  rascals  in  comparison  with 
oars,  BO  far  as  nee  goes,  but  some  of  their  dresses  are  lovely,  and  their 
moostachios  are  splendid.  I  brought  out  seven  pots  of  hajr-ointoMnt: 
Circassian  Cream,  Old's  Balm,  Nikourene,  and  others  that  I  can't  stop 
to  spell  the  names  of,  every  one  4i£  whioh  promised  to  produce,  instant 
the  most  luxurious  crop  of  whiskers  and  moustachios.  And,  if  you'll 
credit  it| — ^the  disgusting  cheats ! — ^there's  not  a  bit  more  sign  of  hair  on 
my  fieuse  than  there  was  when  I  bought  the  stuff  in  London !  I  have 
rubbed  it  on  raght  and  morning,  till  my  &ce  smarts  like  something  else 
used  to  do  after  birch  at  school — now  tiying  one  sort,  now  anotiber,  and 
all  to  no  purpose^  I  met  Bill  Qnin  the  day  before  I  left  home — ^he  was 
at  the  third  desk  in  the  Lower,  last  half,  you  may  remembei^— and  his 
whiskers  were  coming  on  so  thick  (a  (Hghtnil  red),  and  he's  only  sixteen 
and  a  half!  Old  Brown  (our  comaiander-in-chief )  is  a  great  calf  in  tiie 
matter  of  moustachips,  everybody  says  so.  Instead  of  lettine  a  poor 
fellow  sport  a  decent  pair,  if  be  happens  to  be  blest  with  them,  he  insists 
on  a  dean  shave  every  morning.  He  would  rather  see  a  man  come  to 
parade  in  his  shirt  ana  nothing  elso^  than  in  tbe  previous  day'is  beard. 
Some  of  us  are  ready  to  sabie  iiie  Frenchmen's  chins  off,  from  sheer 
envy.  You'd  crack  yoiir  ribs  laughing,  to  hear  and  see  t}ie  two  armies^ 
French  and  English,  fraternising  (if  that's  how  to  spell  it)  with  each 
other.  They  £  xt  afl  by  mgns,  save  a  word  or  two  of  the  other's 
Unguage  which  they  have  pifiked  up,  A  big  fdlow,  six  feet  high,  with 
a  smooth  face  and  a  towering  bearskin,  meets  a  dapper  little  moustachioed 
chap,  his  head  dropping  down  fike  a  goat's.  " How  d'ye  do,  comrade?" 
he  ssys,  '< good  luck  to  you;  give  us  your  hand  on  it,  my  dear  Moeseer 
Frog;  we  be  on  the  samf  side  now,  all  brothers,  and  no  mistake.  Shake 
bands.*'  ^  Ah  que  vous  dtes  aimable,  mon  cher!"  says  the  Frenrfmian, 
bowing  like  a  Puseyite  parson  at  mass,  ^  que  voos  ^tes  grand  et  brave! 
que  vous  ^tes  poii,  mon  bon  Mistaire  GotHlamT  (which  the  EVench^eem 
to  iiiink  is  the  univexBal  name  for  the  English  army)  ''  permettea  moL" 
And  instead  of  shaking  band^  which  these  Frencih  don't  understand^  be 
rises  on  tiptoe,  and  pdUs  our  big  fellow*s  head  down,  and  kisses  him  on 
both  cheeks,  and  that  flurries  bearskin  mose  than  a  pointed  sword  would 
do,  for  he  can't  comprehend  it.  **  Come  and  have  a  go  of  spirits,"  cries 
the  Englishman  when  he  recovers  himself  dodging  his  head  ba^ 
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J,  Mid  irfpiiigtibiaM»*FU«taiid  treaty  MeMetrft«g,^ 
come  tJowt^  md  baaKdda  nods  and  points  towatds  tbe  pboe  noem 
4rinii  10  floU,  fOblfaat  ^  Vvop^'  wdenlattds.  ^Oni,  oait  'vofoatMn, arae 
fcaaawp  4»  plaisir,  moo  eitwnfihia  MirtaMia  Gnjpdam ;  voimi  pcendrM  atee 
BMi  oil  vtiaa  d'aau  ancifta.  MaisD&ea!  quelie  caaqvatta  ana  ^otB  porter! 
qoa  rem  davaa  aaoir  ohandl"  And  off  tliay  g»  amiealily,  arBMnHan, 
tta  FranahuMi  g^aoobff  tip  at  the  fonaidabla  beaxaldai,  and  by  dia  tima 
itmj  ooaie  out  i^gfaia,  my  ha^e  both  taken  aaowdung  bavdas  sagaiad 
iratar.  Whaa  they  bane  gana  too  fisur  ta  know  what  tby  are  aboot,  the 
bB/ltmmg  baa  aatandad  to  abaogini^  cbtbai,  and  the  astenbhed  Fvandi 
aaldiar  wafcea  np  tha  oazt  aaonMag  in  the  hili  and  no  tights,  and  all  bis 
eoaftradea,  hr  and  near,  floak  lound  him  aa  if  ha  weva  soma  xmna  animai 
in  a  wild  beast  show :  while  our  lot  sneaks  on  to  panda  with  a  acariat  fta 
asp  and  broad  acaalet  sacks  of  pants,  iappiag  aboat  hb  lags.  Don't 
they  catch  k,  tfaat'a  attl  But,  talkmgaboul  \e^  we  bad  aucb  a  joUygau 
I  aad  Gill  wave  down  and  aaar  it— A  atunnmg  chnm  I  have  ioimd  in 
Oill :  he's  op  to  evaiytbiBg.^When  tha  98rd  Highkadera  aaoM  in, 
befeie  they  had  knded  from  tha  steamer,  a  Turkish  Pasha  eame  along 
aUa  of  her  in  a  little  veasel  with  his  harem.  Such  a  erewd  of  them !  for 
yoB  know  IMis  may  have  thvty  wivas  if  they  like-^«id  d9  (I  wish  I 
wasaTurk,i£IaoiildgettbirtyFamrGiaans),  and  the  ladBas  wane  on 
daak,  and  the  aid  fallow  sitting  tailor-£Mhion  amidst  tham.  Tha  Higb- 
laaleraiiataially  cfowdad  to  tbe  aide  of  tha  staamar,  on  all  die  Ugheat 
planar  to  gat  a  sicht  of  a  harem,  and  of  aoviaa  tha  kilta  daw  vp  with  tha 
aKei«u»,aadtlwladiasand  dm  TvA  gaaad  akft  at  Mem.    I  think  tha 

~     r  £>r  ha  sat  np  a 


old  Mbw  waa  dm  Crat  to  find  oat  dmy  warn  t 

bowl  that  yon  mig^  baaa  heard  in  London,  and  fcantieally  drove  the 

kdim  nirfit  and  bft.    They  acmamed  tao,  an  *    ' 


I  ng^  and  bft.  They  acmamed  tao,  and  capped  thanr  bands  to 
iheir  koU,  laamng  out  anaayedioagh,  which  they  kept  tonung  sfylj^np 
to  the  trouwrims  kga^tmat  baram  woman  ht  dmt  It  waa  aa  pnmel 
Gill  and  I  began  a  nolka  widi  delight,  and  if  a  major,  it  waa  ^j^  Gum, 
had  not  hoaa  in  sigiit,  we  might  have  taken  off  oars,  and  treated  the 
peeping  eyes  to  a  right  of  four  more  legs.  Ton  don't  know  Gtmi :  ha 
nad  such  a  misfortune.  He's  as  fat  as  ten  Sir  John  Falsta£&  made  up 
for  die  boards,  and  when  the  Duke  of  Cambridfl;e  came  into  port,  nobody 
was  drsssed  to  teeeiye  him,  and  Chun,  in  his  hurry  to  struggle  bimsett 
inta  hb  nniibrm,  ndit  his  dght  pants  right  up  behind,  and,  in  bia  haste 
msd  flnrry,  fimAea  drsssing  aadcaaMoat  witkoat  knewing  it  I  thoagiit 
Gill  woaidbaifabamt  off  like  a  sky-racket,  tiyiagtasapmram  bislanghtar, 
Imt  thai  maddMng  Tiiaiit.ensnt  Jonaatold  dm  major,  and  apoilt  the  apart : 
I  and  Gill  wonld  hafe  given  oar  new  nni&Mma  if  be  had  appeanad  in  that 
'  *  bafara  Ms  layal  highnasa     The  major  *waa  good*natared  over  it^ 


and  iwaiandad  aotto  twig us^  thoogh  he  must baire  seen.   Haaaidafter- 
wuds  that,  feaf' 


I  that,  feeling  Ua  pants  aoeanr,  ha  hoped  ha  had  gmwn  thinner,  and 
mmmnpUanuaddiatGallipoliaartedAMi.  The  taik>r  has  bad  die  pania 
aver  aoma,  and  aaya  tha  aainu  know  how  he  diali  mend  them,  for  they 
srara  too  narrow  paetianaly,  aad  thair  owner  woot  hear  of  a  piece  being 
latin. 

lira  all  boah  dboot  die  Tnxkmh  gMs  being  veiled-up  in  hopsMkmg: 
diejr  have  a  niaa,  aky,  goasamer  diing  (like  Fanny's  veil)  floating  aboat 


thanr  fima^  shading  but  Mtoonaaalingtbasr baanty;  and  thej  don'tforgat 

2  A  2 


•  <» 


$50  ^tray  LeUertJmn  Ae  JBuf. 

%o  Quka  u«e  o£  their  eyes  upon  yoa,  spax^cEng,  ividbed  e^^  *tfa^'  fire  to^. 
t^wish  I  was  taller  ana  older,  for  they  general^  pass  me  over,  bat  the^ 
dftirt  their  glances  pretty  fireely  oq  aooie  of  our  officers,  wlien  tliey  get  *m 
chance,  nuee  poor  devils  of  2iouaYes  got  making  bve  to  sotte,  imd  \M 
to  kick  the  bucket  for  it  The  TurkishVomen  were  inst  as  ready  to  listed 
tA  die  soldiers  to  talk,  and  no  doubt  encouraged  oiem  on,  winch  so  ea^ 
ragged  their  male  keepers  that  they  struck  up  a  hubbub  about  it.  Thift 
soldiers'  commanding  officers  were  appealed  to^  or  acddentally  csme  xt^ 
and  ordered  them  to  deast,  but  the  men  turned  insolent  and  wer6 
arrested.  Next  came  a  court-martia],  and  they  were  sentenced  to  be 
shot  I  expected  to  see  some  regular  Grecian  beauties  out  here,  and  so 
did  Gill,  and  a  fine  expectation  it  was :  all  the  female  Grecians  we  hate 
seen,  are  dirty,  snufl^  old  women. 

We  have  to  purchase  things  here  by  signs.  I  go  into  a  cigar  shoj^ 
look  out  for  the  best,  and  pointing  at  them  to  the  squatdng,  turbanra 
Tuj^,  hold  out  some  money ;  he  counts  the  tin,  and  hands  me  what  he 
pleases  of  cigars  for  it  There's  a  field  for  cheating  for  you  !  and  they 
don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it  I  tried  a  pipe  yesterday,  and  like  it 
quite  as  well  as  cigars.  If  you  can  manage  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
fanny  Green,  ask  if  I  could  smuggle  her  a  letter  now  and  then,  under 
addrM  to  any  of  the  servants.  One  of  them  might  say  she  has  got  a 
brother  out  here  who  writes  to  her.  Tell  her  (F.  G.)  1  am  in  the  midst 
of  glory,  have  grown  two  inches  taller  (more  or  less,  you  know,  GtaB\ 
have  never  seen  a  pretty  girl  since  I  saw  her,  and  have  never  ceased  to 
dote  upon  her.  Also  mention  (from  yourself)  that  you  understand  my 
moustachios  were  come,  and  promised  to  be  very  handsome,  when  our 
commander.  Sir  George  Brown,  had  the  barbarity  to  order  shaving 
throughout  the  camp.  And  tell  her  that  if  I  hear  of  her  flirting  agaia 
with  that  scampinc^  six-foot  Lincoln's  Inn  student,  111  stop  out  ^re  for 
good  and  cut  my  throat,  or  else  turn  Turk  and  have  a  harem.  ^ 

Let's  see  a  letter,  Gus— <lon't  be  lazy.     Tours, 

TokPeppkil 
Augustus  Sparkinsoo,  Ksquiie,.  Junior. 


The  Camp^  GalUpdi,  June,  IBM. 
l}^ASi  GuABDJAV, — We  have  for  some  time  been  safe  and  sound  at 
Gallipoli  (though  I  believe  we  are  now  on  the  move  for  Varna),  bat  that 
we  are  sound  and  safe,  little  thanks  to  those  at  home  who  have  had  the 
management  of  things.  Such  confusion  as  existed  when  we  got  here! 
The  uproar  of  an  Irish  Donnybrook  Fair,  or  a  sdiool  vrith  a  hundred 
.hoys  let  loose — I  remember  that— could  not  be  worse  than  what  we 
jumped  into  on  our  arrival.  We  got  here  on  a  Wednesday  nigbt,  and 
.were  kept  penned  up  in  the  steamer,  sick  and  weB,  till  the  Allowing 
Saturday.  There  were  no  boats  to  land  us  in,  and  no  rations  to  feed  ns 
if  we  had  landed ;  and  when  we  did  get  ashore  (in  open  shor&*boat^ 
mind)  good  luck  to  it !  There  were  no  barracks  proyided,  no  houses, 
no  hospitals.  On  the  Friday,  a  medical  officer  and  others  went  rbtiat 
:tp  choose  out  some  houses  that  could  be  used  as  hospitals,  but,  to  get 
.possession,  they  had  to  turn  out  their  inhalntants,  Greeks,  who  thouj^ 
the  summary  ejection  a  great  hiardship,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was.  Theife 


St^  Leitmjrpm  the  Etu^  ^il 

Qrtaki.  and  tbeir  baJxjUiiioiis  were  filthOj  dirty,  for  th^^  live  like  pigs : 
^ioB  pluces  for  the  reception  of  sick  patients !    But  tliej  had'  to  fce  ttsef 
^ventiDg  better  aoeommodatioii,  for  there  were  no  hospital-tents  on  tbomi 
pad  none  on  shore,  no  carriages  to  transport  the  sick,  no  anything,  and 
f£  we  had  been  sent  to  land  on^a  desert  islsnd,  things  coidd  not  have  been 
worse.    The  sick  were  conveyed  at  last  to  their  quarters,  sueh  as  they 
srere,  but  there  were  no  beds  or  mattresses,  scarcely  any  blankets,  and 
they  had  to  lie  for  days  on  the  bare  boards  of  these  dirty  wooden  hut^ ; 
some  got  a  blanket,  and  they  were  better  off  than  their  neighbours. 
That  was  not  the  Worst :  necessaiy  comforts  for  the  men  were  absent 
If  the  suffering  wretches  conld  eat  black  hread,  it  was  there,  but  nothing 
else.    Of  medical  stores,  there  were  none  :  it  is  hard  to  say  where  they 
were,  but  not  in  Gallipoli  :  the  Bank  of  England's  coffers  could  not  hare 
purchased  them,  and  I  don't  think  a  proper  supply  of  them  has  come  yet. 
6ir  George  Brown  saved  the  life  of  one  man,  by  sending  him  down  from 
hie  private  stores  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some  arrowroot,  when  he  was 
sinking.     They  make  a  foss  about  it  here,  some  of  them,  calling  him 
^'  generons,**  '<  philanthropic,"  but  I  dare  sav  Sir  George  himself  thinks 
he  did  but  his  duty.     One  of  our  medical  officers  gave  a  sovereign  out  of 
his  pocket  to  purchase  requisites  for  the  poor  fellows  ;  but  his  good  in- 
tentions were  thrown  away,  for  nobody  in  the  place  could  (or  would) 
change  it.     And  if  this  was  the  sort  of  reception  made  for  the  sick,  you 
may  guess  how  the  rest  of  us  fared.     Living  at  Gallipoli  is  not  of  the 
honirious  kind  at  the  best  of  tinges,  but  I'm  blest  if  it's  pleasant  for  a  body 
of  men  to  find  themselves  in  danger  of  famine.     What  was  more  nag- 
gering  than  all,  was  to  see  how  well  the  French  came  off ;  they  were 
iupplied  with  everything  they  could  want,  and  taken  right  g^ood  care  of. 
A  set  of  buffling  old  mufb,  and  nothing  else,  are  those  who  pretended  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  British  troops  :  and  if  what  we 
hear  is  true,  they  don't  like  being  told  of  it.     News  has  come  out  here 
that  the  affiur  was  brought  forwiurd  in  the  Lords,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Neweasde  rose  in  his  place,  and,  in  a  speech  as  long  as  my  arm,  said 
the  reports  of  mal«arrangement  were  *'  monstrous,"  all  moonshine,  quite 
improbable  and  incredible,  and  that  he  could  take  upon  himself  to  demur 
altogether  to  their  correctness.     I  heard  our  officers  discussing  it ;  that's 
how  I  know  anything  about  it.     His  grace  ^  knew"  that  provision  was 
made  to  meet  *'  any"  emergency  that  mig^t  arise  on  the  arrival  of  the 
tioops  at  Gallipoli ;  that  preparations  wero  made  there  for  hospital  ac- 
commodation ;  that  he  himself  had  specially  ordered  two  sailing  trans- 
ports to  proceed  thither,  in  case  of  sick  quarters  on  shore  being  insuffi- 
cient; that  there  were  lots  of  hospital  tents  in  store  at  Malta,  and  lots 
jDOro  wero  despatched  from  England  ;   the  supply  of  medicines  and 
inedioal  comforts  was  prodigious ;  that  Assistant-Commissary-General 
-Smith  wag  out  tiiere  directing  tiie  preparations  ;  that  Mr.  Calvert,  con- 
«ul  at  the  Dardanelles,  was  helping  him  (which  Brigadier  Cuff  said  put 
him  in  mind  of  «  Tom,  what  are  you  doing  ?"    "  Nothing,  sir."  "  Dick, 
what  are  you  at  ?"    <<  Helping  Tom,  sir") ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  ar- 
tangements  were  of  the  most  efficient  description,  and  everything  in 
appk»-pie  order. 

His  grace  may  say  the  moon's  made  of  green  cheese  if  he  likes,  and 
•Qch  an  bypotheeis  aaserted  in  the  Lords  would  draw  its  admirers  :  but 


I  iBMi  vBMi  for  ttHMD  'inoMi  VBane««OT 

0M9E  to  IMinit  ttfftOP  iHMl  iM  CMUHU 

^  gooA  Abb  nisiBii^  m  faM^  itt'tiui  HouiB  irt  tb» 
MMM  4f  MBM  CBB  ibIm' wivlv  h<HB9  n  pvdblio  IfittoTy  md  ba^pBHW  \J0 
rmkikmn^mm  ■cMiflr  fowlt  aorlbultor:  Iria  giiwu  Aonght  it  m fhy 
llM  ^ImirfBiMT  gmiuuan  tfaodld  go  oat^  aod  «<  wilhmit  urtrikmif  mom 
m»  imdhii%  or  ttiJAd^g  htmaelf  n  to  facts,''  oenid  kone  tiuSmt  -m^ 
•MttHof  Ao««it  of  fowk  sod  butter.  By  Georgo!  tf  bis  gimco  AA 
OMM  in  ponoB,  ho  irosld  find  Unnetf  ooinpettod  to  writo  degpKtaftnn 
of  *o  look  of  otiMP  liiiBg^  \mim  fot»b  ond  butter.  TIm  piaaft 
Ami  »*-«t  loMt  oil  tbo  oftcm  oqr  tip^tinib  tbo  oliiur  wm  quite  hub* 
1 ;  WloBdy  iibei^  WW  Ho  niUMgenittit  at  oil,  or  if  then  was,  it 


did  not  oxteBKi  to  OdKpoiL    Of  oourao  nobodj,  Iboat  of  oil  any  omoff 
onr  oflloom^  mnte  ioBpeak  doioBpBotfallj  of  tbo  Loodsof  (to  h^kaMftf^ 
of  Ao  iWMNioroBMltoo,  BocmtBfieo^  or  wbacUmep  ifaoy  loaj  oall 
bot  so  away  maoeent  old  leiaakB  migbt  faaoo  aoted  moao  to  tha 


liia«  CMmp  and  naa  imBtenOatf  ftiand  Mrs*  fiasnia  tiMufd 
LoaNTGloniBa       - 


Oaedod  mmk  better.  Lord  ClMniBardo  fcarieaBly  said  tbo  aaine  nigh^ 
talking  of  4ur  men  aiooting  tha  Robsimib  in  tha  Hook  Sea,  tfam  ko 
Aoogbtwe  t»ore  pkning  a  f^amo  at  ''brag^"  and  bo  Is  not  far  oott 
Ikere  baa  been  moio  brag  tkn  woek,  bb  yot,  Ihroogb  many  parte  of  iho 

▲s  te'kteBBB)  wo  get  none.  X  bate  not  bod  a  luM  into  I  oamo  oiit» 
and  if  I  do^ooon  get  aomo  neiio  ftom  BOBaebodiri  ohall  tUnkyon  mo 
oil  dead  and  buaiod  and  gone  te  benren.  Tha  tew  tkat  BteMb  boo 
ka«ro  te  bo  xegoU j  paid  for.  I  aanr  a  Torj  Blondar-pBiiod  <W]gnt  in  tbo 
nnkB  #BBk  out  thaso  BfaittiDgB  for  one  this  wodc,  a  ringio  \tlSet  %  and  a 
ooBorado  of  bis  bad  to  pay  two  sbiUingB  and  Iwopunou  AiBlfpenay  te  a 
weekly  nowspapor.  I  rfiooM  bavo  put  on  the  ejitm  hal^nny^  for  nan*- 
tiUfy'B  saka  if  Td  boon  the  post,  and  made  it  two  and  tkaeopoaco.  TUo 
Ib  bad  onov|^  for  the  offioers,  but  itfs  a  wonder  how  tbo  poor  doftti  «f 
privates  Mand  it}--«nd  tke  joke  of  roadii^  a  tantaJiaing  aeeoant  of  tbo 


'<  fiMd  sates  of  poetage  for  the  fiast^"  in  tbo  voiy  paper  they  bare  poBl 
I^(<  Letten  addnssed  to  an  offioer  of  the  Btiteb  amy  or 


BO  maoh  for  I'^''  Letten  addnssed  to  an  offioer  of  the  Btiteb  amy  < 
navy,  or  to  a  non-^ommissiooed  offioer,  or  private  soldaeiv  or  seoinan^  ia 
Turkey  or  the  Blaok  Sea,  weighing  under  ^oa.,  Sd.;  under  <^ob.,  6d. ; 
newsprtpors,  8d.  oaeb."  Major  Gum  says  ho  shall  soon  begin  to  hare  bb 
much  teidi  in  these  published  offioial  notioes  as  he  has  in  AmoA* 

We  have  bad  some  reviews  hero ;  the  most  btdfinrnt  was  that  of  the 
FvBDob  regimente  for  Prince  Napoleon  :  otnr  goderal,  Sir  Qnatgb  Bfmns 
and  staff;  attended  it  I  aad  GiU  went  to  see  it  too-^aneb  a  nieo  yoang 
fienlieoian  is  Gill,  one  of  our  ensigns.  The  ooAntry  is  muoh  like  a  lan£ 
seape  ia  England.  AU  the  French  troops  qnarlored  here  woee  orderBd 
out,  more  (ban  twenty  thousand  of  them ;  and  ho/at  an  oarly  boor  ia 
the  morning  they  were  seen  filing  along  from  their  many  enoampiaonts^ 
.over  rid)^  and  lulls,  and  cuttiiog  tbMi^h  valleys  and  nvifinos.  Tbey 
were  all  m  full  equipment,  and  looked  as  if  they  can  do  some  work.  The 
Zouaves  were  the  most  conspicuous  ;  they  are  fierce,  mahogany-etained, 
dashing  soldiete,  looking  not  unlike  th6  idea  otie  is  apt  to  form  of  a 
brave,  lawlees  firoebooter  of  the  past  ages,  and  the  showy  colours  of  tboir 


^iSbmm  Aom  of  tiw  maboiviiato  the  dMJk  i  Infc  HM-Vrakk  antt^ 
iBggeTy  k  »  dcuoed  dMd  finer  aad  momTBioi  th«i  ourK  -It  iw»  « 
tiMDBHig'jifli*  ta  M»  Urn  SdiowB,  uralh  dMor  mm^  «top  and  ImciMiM^t 
|B0M%  wuMbng  up  t#  tlie  fi«ld  fmn  aH  jMnto  of  Ae  vi€fv«  Each : 
waatt  liad  »  woooaa  faahiad  it|  called  a^  nvandiiaa^  iMiiiiitod  on  a  f 
hmm,  and  drattad  in  tlw  iiifornfc  of  tke  coapi»  wIiImi  shnl  aaaf^^paM 
fiba ^ad  panniaxB  and  bamrif  daaiglwg  from  Iwr.iiddia,  aad  fMa  fellowad 
hfM  aniapter-mnky  laden  with  mara  kanals  and  hoaei^  ftwaairaatii 
wUIa^aomingr  oat  only  to  sea  the  fiaM  m^ms  tha  wnd  wia  gima  to- iMh^ 
Tha  soldiaii  dispaiaad  aboirt»  coUaatbg  dmd  atidc%  fanulnMiody  leavM^ 
anytUog  that  imdd  knray  and  aoen  no  end  of  oamp^fimt  waia  aKgfat 
Xba  wawliaMi  wave  near  in  sacpiatt^  iand  hadto  baatir  thair  la^inadl 
Ikebaoant  aed  patlboaAt  in  aaRnat»  sMimg  up  pottaUe  fruMan,  pnH 
diudag  glasses  and  enpa  and  aamaAhiag  to  SB  tkaasy  baiu^coffiia (dt 
saaek  goad)  att  ibm  fires,  and  aapplying  the  offioam,  nMm  die  Manv^ 
finkad  Ihaaiarfvea  irith  t|ba  Mm%  nnd  widi  bisemt  and>nhasas;.and.nfcrt» 
they  walked  through  the  lines,  these  vivandi&resy  and  poured  ant  a 
ffomiU  of  btandy  hr  aach  auu.  Only  to  look  an  vaa  anaag^  la  make 
m  chap  feal  dry»  «Tar]4hing  waa  ao  alaan  and  ordetly :  many  of  -anr 
UloiRH  who  hia  aoma  ont  to  sea  Ae  show afl  dreanad inthair  fihiniiiy 
unifaniiy  said  wa  might  take  «  hint  or  two  fitom  it  if  ipb  waaa  wiasi 
Some  msnutsa  ware  gii^an  to  pipes  and  d^an,  and  Aan  the  woad  t£ 
oommand  ran  along  the  linas»  and  iiut  troops  iaainad  into  aiaasUng 
ovder  again.  Jiut  wasn't  it  splendid  wIms  the  ataff  aanaanl^-i^dint 
ChobiMm  aAar  last  yatf  wsa  tame  to  it.  Yon  aonid  not  aaa^  witkoot 
nrinkingi  isr  the  hei^of  gold  and  ailaar  on  tha  affiacas'  aaaantaman^ 
and  tha  poUhad  akuA  that  glittarad  In  dw  son*  Thasa  wieae  Fianak 
diaffsons  with  shining  hahnata  of  brass,  Aeir  moontingsaf  laQpasd.shi»s 
horses  pnnei^g  and  onrvati^g  in  their  handsome  aapanaona;  a  proi- 
faaion  af  gik  and  white  bullion  shining  and  sparkliDg,  and  white  |  ' 


as  big  as  a  whole  oock,  waving  till  thay  taned  yau  giddy.  Fanaa  N»- 
^laan  waa  in  a  ship^p  national  nnifaam,  and  Ganiend  CaaiolMt,  who 
rode  with  Sir  George  Brown  about  a  hot  ia  the  seais  looked  lesplandanifc 
with  osdars  and  dacovationfc  Tha  Fvendi  afiiaers'  dsasa^  I  aaa  assure 
fM,  pat  oamiata  tha  shade.  As  the  pakiae  rada  thronsh  the  lm6%  the 
ami  ahoa*sd  ^'Viva  rEa^peaeorr  and  the  bands  a&rwaids  t^m^i 
*'  God  save  the  Qnaan/'  ibr  die  benefit  of  Sir  George  and  the  rest  of  us 
Enghdb.  Tha  Mview  was  over  pretty  quickly,  in  about  two  hours.  And 
now  it's  a  fact,  that  when  the  troops  had  got  back  to  Gallipoli,  only  one 
«an  was  missing  out  of  the  twenty  thousand.    A  telling  Jesaaa  Aili  for 


the  wap-lai^da  wm  hat  take  it  Our  aoMsBrar  ckdang  da  aoo- 
inaad  so  as  to  impede  thaiff  mavching ;  ihe  stock  ptavanlsitha  fim  aotian 
of  tiha  hkKid  (settmg  the  other  nustahse  aside),  and  ina long  maaoh  wn 
find  numbaas  faUmg  oat  of  the  sanka-^ean't  get  along  at  any  pncai-^ 


<dawn'they^  upon  the  giound,  gasping  far  breath,  saaetharad  to anffiih- 

ihetlumttf  -     -      •     • 


,  and  their  qres  starting  like  thaotded  eats  I  Bat  the  dress  of  dbe 
f  lendi  sddier  is  just  what  it  ought  ta  be,  useful  and  aapporlingi  and 
laoka  (fiast-nita  besTdsa. 

Ona  of  ear  affieai%  Captain  Weatheracer,  is  a  fnand  of  Mr .  Btighfa, 
and  a  little  inelines  to  his  opinion  that  war  is  a  curse,  espeeialty  whan  ha 
gats  talkatiTO  after  dinner,  if  we  get  anything  eatable  and  dnnkaUe. 


S54  Stray  Let^ers^fhrn  the  Eoit. 

Bat  iMlly  the  aeooimts  that  have  reaobed  us  from  Constantmople  and 
other  phuDeSy  of  the  inflictions  on  the  poor  Greeks,  is  very  bad.  The 
unhappy  wretches,  some  thoosnmds  of  them,  have  been  summarily  ejected 
from  noose  and'  faomd,  reduced  to  ruin,  and  driven  aboiu:d  any  steamer 
about  to  leave  the  shores.  Irishmen  are  sometimes  padced  in  their 
emigrant  vessels  thick  as  sheep  in  a  pen,  but  these  Hellenic  subjects  are 
stove  thicker  than  human  beings  were  ever  stove  yet.  Few  of  them  have 
a  shilling  left  in  the  world,  and  when  cast  ashore  at  the  Piraeus  or  else- 
iriuBT^'  diev*  w»D  bs  as  desialate  as  when  they  were  bom,  no  immediate 

Sab  fan  their  wives  and  little  children,  and  no  means  of  getting  anr* 
s  iluMigkt  a  lot  <^  them  will  turn' pirates.  Weatherveer  says  he  diotud 
he  i^Mhr  to  turn  into  the  arch-fiend  if  any  despotic  government  used  hiid 
so.  <<Bahr  cried  he,  ^' talk  of  injustice !  of  the  cruelties  and  severitiea 
o(  war  I  my  dear  friend  Bright  is  not  far  wrong  af^  all.  If  we  could 
but  have  the  fightbg  wiUiout  the  cmelty,  I  should  say,  Go  at  it^* 
<<  Oh,  be  hanged  to  « if,' "  retorted  Major  Gum,  *^  let's  take  it  as  we  oaa 
get  it."    ' 

News  has  ocnsd  oat  here,  that  through  Lord  Ellenborough  (I  think  it 
was)  being  in  a  rage  at  the  Time^  correspondent's  letting  out  about  the 
mismanagement  at  Galfipolt,  no  reporters  are  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
the  army :  so  diat  if  England  wants  any  future  tidings  respecting  our 
movements  and  doings,  victories  and  defeats,  she  may  whistle  for  it.  Our 
nffioers  don't  mach  Hke  this :  there  are  some  old  hands  among  them  who 
were  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  remember  how  Us  details  were  conducted^ 
its  wholesale^  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  happiness,  and  they 
Aink  if  things  are  to  be  still  done  in  a  bag,  nobody  to  look  out  and  tell, 
«nd  nobody  to  kx^  in  and  advise,  it  will  be  the  same  again.  But  Cuff 
aays  his  opinion  is,  that  if  all  the  Lords  and  Commons  unite  in  trying  to 
pat  the  stopper  upon  the  '*  own"  or  <'  special  correspondent,"  they  won't 
jueceed  in  doing  it  Far  be  it  from  him,  he  says,  to  insinuate  that  those 
gentlemen  partake  of  a  ferret's  nature,  but  he  does  say  that  they  always 
do,  and  uhoayi  ^vtU,  succeed  in  ferreting  out  anything  they  care  to 
know,  in  spite  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

It  is  hanl  to  say  when  I  may  get  an  opportunity  of- writing  again,  but 
I  will  when  I  can.    I  keep  myself  very  steady,  as  you  enjoined,  and  plvf 
at  nothing  bat  fox-and»goose,  with  Gill,  on  the  little  board  you  gave  me. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  dutifully, 

Thomas  Pepfxb. 

F.S.  One  of  our  officers  has  just  got  a  letter  (two-and-nine)  statiat 
that  the  dress  of  the  British  soldier  is  to  be  changed  in  many  partkmfaoik 
•And  it  declares  that  the  Government  at  home,  deeming  Engfishmen 
deficient  in  ingenuity  or  brains,  have  sent  oot  toforriffn  countries,  askii^ 
for  tkeh  opinion  on  the  subject  of  soldiets'  dvess-^what  altevattoos  they 
would  recommend,  and  would  they  oblige  them  with  the  loan  of  tiis 
patterns  ?  None  of  us  beUeve  this ;  it's  too  rich ;  but  it  set  oar  oflkers 
Jaug^ng  so  immoderately,  that  they  had  to  **  unstook."  Major  Gum 
ooi^d  not  stop  himself^  till  he  thought  he  had  done  for  another  pair  of 
•pants,  and  that  brought  him  up.  He  is  so  d^perately  Ant  diat  they  mee 
elwi^gmng. 
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^/  '  VIGNETTES  FROM  A  POErs  JPORTFOUi?!. ,  '! 

HOMBXTBG. 

A  QMiMf  cfeur  nveiv  flowing  belvreen  iiioiiiiiteii»»  8*te{wd  ia  Hgbt  and 
buighinsr  ^^  gncneiy^-«iich  was  the  Rhine  when  I  asw  it  first.  On 
mj  second  visits  the  picture  was  rsTersed.  It  waa  Midaiflaoner;  hut 
Ididsummer  out  of  sorts — gnsty,  turbulent,  fraotioua.  The  run  wna 
pelting^  the  wind  moaning,  and  the  river  rushing  past,  in  brown  yeasty 
waves,  when  I  set  foot  on  board  the  steamer  »t  Bonn,  on  my  way  up« 
stream  to  Mayence.  All  was  changed ;  die  mountains  looked  grim  and 
ghastly,  furied  about  with  lirid  swathes  of  vapour,  and  their  craggy 
summits  half-hidden,  half-revealed,  by  the  trailing  fringes  of  the  storm. 
Kloster  Nonnenwerth  was  weeping  sore  amongst  its  willowsi  under  Ro- 
landseek,  the  eternal  watcher ;  and  all  the  little  hoary  villages  along  die 
vales  looked  as  if  they  had  cried  their  lives  out  fiom  window  and  door, 
and  were  about  to  exhale  bodfly  into  mist»  as  a  natural  sequel.  Now 
and  then,  it  is  true,  something  like  a  smile  broke  through  the  leaden 
dnliiess,  restoring  its  natural  beauty  to  the  scene ;  and  in  one  of  ihese 
brief  intervals,  looking  stemwards,  I  had  a  view  of  the  Seven  Moun«^ 
tains,  poiple  against  a  stone-grev  sky,  the  mystery  of  doods  swept  dear 
from  their  foreheads,  and  all  their  ghostly  cerements  vanished  out  of 
sight.  But  this  lull  was  but  of  brief  duration,  and  in  the^  midst  of  all 
sorts  of  inelemendes  we  panted  and  struggled  on,  and  at  last  reached 
Jdajence  by  a  magnificent  sunset,  that  cmmffed  the  whole  suzfiMie  of  the 
Bhme  into  one  vast  sheet  of  rose-coloured  water,  flickered,  here  and 
there,  with  silver,  and  pricked  with  the  shining  points  of  stars. 

I  B^>t  atCastd,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hirage  of  boats,  and  from  my 
bedroom  window  looked  out  on  the  old  town  of  Mayence,  with  its  gleams 
ing  roofii  and  towers,  and  on  the  '*  noble  and  abounding  river,"  sweepbg 
grandly  towards  the  Rheingau,  in  the  glimmer  of  the  riring  moon. 

The  next  morning  Midsummer  was  as  well  as  could  be  ezpeetod,  after 
its  tantrums  of  the  day  before^  and  we  had  a  pleasant  journey  through 
the  Hoddieim  vineyards  and  across  an  open  pastoral  country,  extending 
to  the  base  of  the  Taunus  Hills.  Before  us  rose  a  broad,  bulky  moun- 
tain, the  Great  Fddberg,  and  at  its  foot  lay  strewn  the  ruins  of  Falken- 
btfgOastle. 

Now  and  then  we  rushed  out  of  corn-fields  and  pastures  into  the 
forest  land,  and  caught  glimpses  of  herds  of  deer,  startled  by  our  dn^^.- 
like  approach,  and  scudding  away  athwart  the  sunlit  g^es  into  the 
sombre  depths  beyond. 

A  strange  contrast,  by  the  way,  this  passage  of  a  railway  tram  through 
ihe  heart  of  an  old  forest;  the  noisy  rush  of  material  progress  threusk 
the  region  of  nature's  immutable  cafan.  The  contrast  is  strange  to  tiba 
nailway  tavelkr,  but  would  be  &r  more  so  to  any  contemplative  Jaoqiies» 
seated  amongst  the  primaeval  beech-stems,  and  meandering,  peradventnre^ 
at  the  moment,  through  the  pdludd  dusters  of  some  *<  running  brook." 


3M  V^aeUeifrom  a  P«rl'#  PcrtfoUtk 

'Whi^iwOiild  JaMuefldo,  I  wonder?  lift  up  Us  eyes  in  an  6etiM]r»  and 
Iveak  out  into  veoement  landAtion  ?  Or  would  he  turn  aside  from  tW 
fjlasfai  and  the  iiproar  into  some  remote  and  more  secluded  dell,  where 
only  the  tofeitt  tinalims  traek  their  paths,  and  only  the  throstle  is  privi« 
Jpged  to  weave  silenoe  into  sonff  ?  Were  /  Jacques,  I  would  do  the 
letter,  I  think,  so  weaiy  am  I  of  uiat  metallic  cry  of  Profi;ress^  wherewith 
the  Age^  through  brass  i>ipes  and  iron  pipes,  and  wiw  eternal,  wire^ 
drawn  iteration,  magnifies  its  achievement 

Bui  Mateii  ■  &»»  his  arbour  of  re^g^  and  hf  the  Arosile's  wpwhijgfiil 
bave,.a  Jacques,  of  my  way  of  thinkiDg«  aakedi  confession  af  JHth» 
''  The  Ag%"  qwth  ha, 

*"  CnUs  simples 
Whfa  a  braad  clewn's  back,  tuined  broadly, 

Xo  the  ^tw  aftbe  stt»9 
We  ape  gefli»  oy  owr  own  reok'ning. 

And  may  w«dl  shut  up  the  temples^ 
And  wield  on,  amid  the  incenie  atean^ 

The  thunder  of  our  can. 

«*  For  Wtt  Ihiuw  eut  atbhuBaiioas 

Of  selMumking;  ad^admbrini^ 
With,  at  every  mile  run  fialer, 

*  O  the  wondrous,  woncbmis  AgeT 
Little  thinking  if  we  work  our  SoaLS» 

As  nobly  as  our  iron, 
Or  if  angels  wlH  commend  ns 

At  the  goal  ofpilgrimage. 

"  Why,  what  m  this  patient  eotmnee 

Into  nature's  deep  resources, 
'But  the  child's  most  gradual  learning 

To  walk  upright  without  bane? 
When  we  drive  out,  firom  the  cloud  of  Steam, 

Msjestiosl  white  faones, 
Am  we  gnMtsr  than  dw  flmtaMa, 

Wiio  U  bkek  anes  ly  the  manef 

*•  If  we  trod  the  depths  of  ocean, 

If  we  struck  the  stars  in  rising, 
n  we  wrapped  the  globe  mteDselv 

Widi  oar  hot,  electsie  bveatfa, ' 
'Twere  but  power  within  our  Mhm, 

No  new  spirit^power  oenierriii^ 
And  in  life  we  were  not  greater  men. 

Nor  bolder  men  in  death."* 

Amenf  And  all  honour  to  this  Jacques  for  his  noble  and  plahi 
speaking,  but  while  we  have  been  maligning  Iron  and  steam,  and  lapsing 
uerefrom,  into  reveries  equally  vindictive,  those  blind,  unresentfid  in- 


Hombnre^  would  be  a  healthy,  enjoyable  place  enougn, 
could  lefram  from  stewing  the  five-long  day  over  the  atrocious  rougc'et' 

»JU4]r  Qenldaa's  Coarlihj^''  1«y  £.  B.  Bxownifig. 


ttMf  libte.    I  sm  aot  goai|f  to  tferftiMiiie  da  Am»  piiUiMd  piiidie* 
1001%  bat  I  aui^  iMark^  ai  pauanif  thtt  if  fioof  mm  wsb&ib>  itf 


llieitffilaad  dwgfndhny  lofliiMM  of  play,  thafc  fiMof  «xuto  ami  b  ^ 
to  eTtty  obietfver  ia  the  vXkmkigtiM  vglincM  of  i^  oonfirmed  gMobhrtt 
Ket  a  naiiBinl  vfgiinesi^  m  muaj  cams,  but  mi  ugliaets  flupaanndueed  «»1 
Oomi|m1M  W  the  kiteofle  wanung  of  vile  and  low  fmmaoB,  Take  ft 
aeope  ef  gaeh  men  at  lu^hawifd)  and  I  defy  yoa  to  pvodttcoy  fiMm  aiqr 
mbeie  of  iU-dobgi  mora  warped  and  unldvely  speekiraiiaof  kamatiily  | 
ve  menA  brand  glaiss  thxeugh  the  phyaieai  mask  with  a  hideone  and 
«Mnifttokable  ein{£a8i0b  To  die  apiritual  uatomiat  these  ioBes  dejeu 
offer  a  wide  ciide  of  ohaervatieB.  He  walha  the  hospitala  tn  them. 
Onl jy  iaatoad  of  whitewaBhed  walli,  and  truelde'beda,  and  aiok  bodiea,  he 
has  gilded  oeilfDgi,  aad  veket  hangingi^  and  dinftfiaid  souk.  He  hoUa 
no  oMnphor  to  hia  nostrila  aa  he  movea  axaeng  the  plague-stricken,  but 
he  kooufi  there  is  an  infretioa  ia  the  air,  more  fatally  virulent  than 
amall-pex,  and  typhoi^  and  the  hkok  deadi  are  iraagbt  withal.  The 
ahaittbeldeni  in  tbaae  eetahtJshmentB  naceive  dividends  of  tea,  and  twenty, 
and  thirty  pet  cent. ;  what  is  the  peiHieDtage  ef  the  rain  that  aociety 
entails  tMeugb  their  aofcioni 

The  tewn  of  Homhuijg  ia  beautifyipr  aitnatad,  but  not  near  enough  to 
the  moBntaina,  whieh  an  scarcely  within  walking  diatanee.  Th^  aaa 
fine,  atatoly^^ldng  moontaiaa,  howeaer»  with  aome  good  eSMsU  of 
colonr;  bemg  now  hkak  with  climbing  ptne-weoda^  now  brown  with 
moerhmd,  now  golden  with  geraeu  TIm  town  itself  ia  a  eomfertaUei 
old-fashioned,  patemal-eovemmentish  sort  of  place.  The  Landgrave^a 
ehalean  ia  everybody's  chateau,  and  everybody  walks  into  it,  and  throogfa 
it,  and  sita  down  in  it,  and  anK>kea  his  pipe  in  it,  and  nobody  ever  tnma 
anybody  out.  Ardutactandly  apeakiag,  dieM  ia  not  mnoh  to  be  aaid 
aboot  it.  There  is  a  tall,  white  donjon  tower,  rising  in  the  middle  of  the 
eourt^ard)  and  overleoldng  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  and 
between  tUs  tower,  I  observed^  and  the  great  Feldbeig  there  is  a  good 
nnderstanding  and  fellowship,  for  when  the  FelAarg'a  round  pfaia 
wrinkle*  kito  laughter  with  tha  first  aunbaama,  die  white  tower  ia  aura  to 
laugh  tee,  mth  a  ^ueer  sort  ef  wink  of  ita  window-paaai^  and  a  gttauaar 
ef  ita  gilded  waather-valae  atop. 

Tha»  ia  an  equeatcian  atetae,  too,  of  aoaae  Eraser  Landgrave,  htg^ 
up  against  the  same  court  wall,  which  is  laughable  in  its  gratesqnMieas^ 
for  the  home,  ooeupiad  appamntfy  with  looking  out  of  a  two*pBir  of 
atairs  window,  aeems  to  haire  got  his  hind-legs  into  difficaltiea,  and  the 
Laadgcave,  holdii^  on  by  the  mane,  stares  xnofully  down  at  the  uncom* 
fbrtafale  peaspedtive  of  piwing-stones  below. 

The^oastle  torraoe  commaiids  a  magnificent  viewovar  a  richly  cultivatad 
yalley,  backed  by  the  far-reaehing  range  of  the  Taumis  mountaina. 
For  a  considerable  dme  after  my  arrival,  these  mountains  wore  their 
nighteapa  all  day  loag,  not  having  the  counga,  I  aoppose,  to  attend  to 
their  eo^re  in  the  then  state  of  the  weather.  SoBMtimea  the  nidbtf 
oapa  weae  perched  jauntily  on  the  aumnnt  of  their  erowns ;  at  otoen 
(when  the  weather  thkkeiMd),  diey  slipped  down  over  their  eyaa,  whieh 
made  them  look  like  oonfirmod  invalida,  propped  up  in  bed,  with  a  baak- 
giouud  of  bolstexv,  and  fit  for  any  kind  of  pnyaic.  Mure  than  oaee,  in 
an  aggtavatien  ti  olendineM^  and  when  the  eaaa  grew  hopeleaik  thqr 


Ifl^  i^,  ttfhlBiMll  pMriodfi^  and^ibflim  fiom  vidar  ttii»ibf^a|^'fiillsnar 
their  head-gear,  flbstned  forth  tkarp^.£exy  Attihesy  «08o«dnBed»tritif 
nOfmt^h^t.ffaeiheS  to  ohake  their  wery  imito,  so  dive mu  tM  ruihbBn^ 
^a(«agudi  Wboftthe  ranshine  came  at  kit^for  eood  and  tftt^'UMT 
OHwutwiittf  ^«)ey» nearoely  to  be  feoogmsed^  so  Uaad  'and  beoeirQli^t Mm^ 
their  faces,  and  so  bald  their  pates.  They  looked  qote  ahswdlj  wsAM^J 
.  'h^  the  l4aQdgrftve^B  garden  diere  is  ao  old  ibh-pond,  ftiU  of  oid<flrp. 
9Pd  the  king  of  ihett,  a  round-shouldered  old  Mow,  in  a'  brown  sitftot^ 
te»ed:up  with  gbldy  snflPered  himself,  I  remaxked,  to  be 'pushed,  ^otkA 
jostled,  and  poked  ia  the  ribs,  just  in  the  same  patemal^ovenraientHitf 
sort  of  way  as  his  suzerain  ia  the  chateau  above.  The  bread  th«t  ^tf 
thrown  in  far  the  royal  table  was  so  nibbled  at  and  gobbled  down  by  tlie 
hungry  courtiers  (who  came  sailings  up  in  a  line  directly  it  splashed  iAi» 
the  water),  that  the  poor  old  king  seldom  got  a  breakfiut,  mnch  less  a' 
beUyful.  Yet  I  never  saw  him  out  of  temper ;  now  and  then  lie  would 
show  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  as  if  in  protest,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

Just  so  the  Homburg  citizens  nibble  att  their  susenun's  strawberries 
and  strip  his  currant-bushes  as  they  stroll  through  the  kitehen-garden, 
talking  of  '*  our  hay-crop,"  and  '<  our  apple-harvest."  And  the  worthy 
old  Landgrave  writes  up  at  all  his  gates,  "  Walk  in,  good  people— »men, 
women,  ojod  children — walk  in,  and  wekome^  only  don't  bring  your  dogB." 
But  the  dogs  come  too,  of  their  own  accord,  and  their  puppies  with' tkran, 
and  now  and  then,  I  suppose,  the  Landgrave,  catching  sight  of  them, 
shows  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  in  a  sort  of  protest ....  but  nothing  comee 
of  it. 

The  first  fine  day  there  was  a  review  of  the  Homburg  army-^^hfee' 
stout  lads,  with  brass  pots  on  their  heads,  and  little  play-swords  by  their 
sides,  who  marched  a  yard  this  way  and  a  yard  that  way,  made  funny 
little  thrusts  at  each  other  widi  sham  bayonets,  and  then  strode  off  to 
their  barracks,  after  being  duly  complimented  by  their  commander-in- 
chief.  This  was  the  infantry.  The  cavalry  did  not  show  on  the  occasion, 
and  for  a  sufficient  reason — he  died  of  the  cholera,  last  summer,  poor 
soul !  and  times  having  been  peaceable  since,  he  has  never  been  replaced. 
Revolutionary  principles,  as  you  may  imagine,  have  not  yet  thruitened 
the  stability  of  the  Homburg  government,  so  that  its  standing  army  (i 
never  saw  it  standing  but  that  once)  is  rather  a  matter  of  etiquette  than 
anything  else. 

I  dined  daily  at  an  uncountable  table-d'h^  in  the  Knrsaal,  and  in  die 
end  became  inured  to  German  cookery.  That  is  to  say,  I  rerigned 
myself  to  the  sempiternal  boiled  beef  (which,  dodge  about  as  you  will, 
there  is  no  avoiding),  and  accepted  stewed  prunes  with  my  kid,  and 
boiled  chenies  with  my  chicken,  and  greeng^e-jam  with  xny  duck. 
Only,  I  eat  these  dishes  separately,  whereas  uie  Grermans,  apparently, 
prerer  taking  a  little  of  everything  and  eating  it  aU  together. 

As  a  general  rule  at  a  Crerman  dinner,  whatever  is  not  sweet  is  sour^ 
and  in  the  latter  category,  say  the  ill-natured,  are  to  be  included  aU  the 
wines.  But  they  were  pleasant,  after  all,  those  Kursaal  dinners,  with 
their  meny  babble  and  complete  iaiu  ghte,  and  very  sumptuous  was  ths 
saloon  in  which  they  were  spread,  enamelled  firom  oeinng  to  floor  widi  gM 
and  arabesques,  and  wreaths  and  gariands.  neasant,  also,  was  Ao  vieir 
through  the  open  windows  on  to  the  smooth,  verdant  hiWBs,  withthsir 


tefftt«Booft<dbii»pi>tof  tkaa^  graatpiHan  and  pyMnnttr  «f''b)o§^(  taM 
|f9rftcfe«id  eKOMnat.thm  I  hive  evir  8^ 

njiAtf  fitr  d»  Biiiienlfl(>riiig«»  and  theur  oampotiltoii  imd  tiiefv  eunitrtlf 
luHuem  ao»  tikcy  not  wxitttD  in  tbe  book  of  the  Chffotiioles  ^  4S^trtity^ 
Md/BogieiandCoghlaa?  to  say  nothing  of  thotreatesof  doMoMinu 
MiMvabloaad  4£  qoadcs  not  a  fevi 

Bvt  what  IB  not  x«aocded  m  tho  Ghzonidef,  18  die  ^et)  that  mo0t  of  the 
hpiwe  in  Hombuxg  are  ndmbened/roirlnMia^,  so  that  being  at  S6,  and 
triabiog  for  27y  you  muat  by  no  means  be  raah  eoongh  to  rmg  the  belt^ 
amt  doQTi  which  might  be  merely  26  -^  or  aomething  equally  remote 
and  apoerfpbal.  The  deaiderated  27  is  probably  round  the  eoilmery  or 
fiur  ahead  in  the  unseen.  Not  being  strong  in  fractiona  myaelf,  I  wa^ 
obliged  to  have  reoonne  to  a  valei  de  place  when  I  went  on  tisks  and 
voyages  of  diseovery. 

Abo»  I  may  mention,  that  the  rouge-^'Wnr  board  of  management 
benignly  aoeocds  to  all  visitors  the  right  of  fishing  in  sundry  **  trout 
stieams"  on  the  estate,  but  omits  to  mention  that  nine  months  out  of 
twelve  these  streams  are  iunocent  of  water,  and  for  the  remaining  three 
am  barren  of  fish.  I  toiled,  through  brake  and  brushwood,  all  over  the 
domain,  and  brought  back  nothing  but  the  dust  on  my  shoes,  and  cer- 
tain ramours  of  traditional  and  mytholog^c  trout— antique  legends  of  a 
sliadowy  incredibility,  and  dating  as  far  back,  I  imagine,  as  le  beau  tempu 
du  deiuge.    Caveat  Piseator ! 

Midsummer  was  in  fuU  convalescence  by  the  time  I  left  Hombukg,  and 
from  the  omnibus,  as  we  climbed  the  hilly  road  to  Bonames,  I  looked  my 
lest  on  the  little  town,  lying,  a  grey  patch  in  the  valley,  under  a  cloud- 
less sbr,  while  behind  it,  bulky  and  blue,  towered  the  Fddberg,  and  alar, 
tturougn  the  clefts  and  goiges  of  the  hills,  came  surging  the-puiple  sun- 
aetK^U 

II. 

THE  KONIOSTUHL  AND  BEIDELBEBO  CASTLE. 

I  HAVE  a  passion  for  climbing  hills,  the  very  avowal  of  which  conjures 
up  a  swarm  of  delig^tftd  recollections.  Amongst  my  latest  and  plea- 
santest  exploits  of  the  kind,  I  count  my  ascent  of  the  Konigstuhl,  the 
groy  craggy  mountain  that  overlooks  the  town  of  Heidelbeig.  Three 
clear  hours  before  the  Mannheim  train  starts— -just  time  enough,  with  an 
effort  to  go  up  and  down.  Up  ?  To  be  sure !  So  up  we  went, 
sdiambling  over  rocks,  leaping  where  we  could  not  stride,  stopping  ait 
notfaiog^«-up^  and  up^  and  up !  First  one  lags  behind,  and  then  another, 
but  the  third  perseveres — the  third  pants,  and  toils,  and  reaches  at  last, 
theongh  brushwood  and  blinding  leaves,  the  little  table-land  atop,  where 
he  throws  himself  down  exhausted  on  the  grass  and  sees  all  the  world 
below  bias.  Ob!  &ir  world  !  In  the  rear,  the  great  branching  forest- 
land  of  the  Odmiwidd ;  in  ftont,  l^e  Haardt  mountains,  black-banded 
with  climbing  pine^woods ;  and  near  at  hand,  the  Rheingau,  with  its 
Qiitla«eroiwned  sumrants,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Neekar  and  the  Rhine, 
aiad  the  vineyards,  and  the  purple  hoUows,  and  the  sea  of  woodland,  and 
the 'mealing  of  the  waters^the  interweaving  of  thcMe  two  fllvefc*  lihread^ 
that  a  Jteay  sonbeam  ahot  soddnly  ftom  the  ekmdB  and  married  and 


no  W^mHtsfimi  a  Bbtfe  JHir$fUik. 


iMgr.  AdI  iiMt  ilraLaiAiedunmervHiieyi 
ofatariQg!  and  th»kiMdraiightiir«di»Bk(ifit;  aad  thtf  woMderof  th» 
M  OMtt  who^  liiFiMim  tiien,  amoBg  tlw  ftonn%  to  !«?•  k  Ml ;  end  db 
Jatfhtar  (ooMMidtB^iffUM't)  at  we  barriad  d«mwavd  in  ]wiAmi|{  nue  ; 
end  die  ahiriaM  of  tha  Manobenn  tnin  as  wb  leaped  iato  it»  t 
bell  ringing,  and  so  away !  orer  the  ]mA  plainty  athwart  die  T 
ahadowi»  to tbatdMieai  water  ia  the  worid,  tbe  Hhkiel 

It  wai  widi  a  dower  pace,  and  in  a  diffnent  mood,  diat  I  ^ptdtei 
Hddelb«g  Caede.  You  reaoh  it  by  a  steep  fligbt  of  roa^  stoin,  trd- 
lised  over  with  tbiek  leafage^  ihrough  wbicb  £e  wili^'-tne-wiap  8iii»- 
beams  flub  at  iBtorTalSy  piercbg  the  gkKHn,  as  with  geUen  arrows. 
Year  footfidl  wakss  no  echo  as  voa  ascend,  Har  the  soft  moss,  in  sommer, 
eoven  tbe  sarfiwe  and  fiUs  up  tae  b^ows  of  the  tim^-wom,  rain-waabed 
stone.  Turning  a  sharp  angle,  at  the  topmost  landing,  yon  mss  undor 
ft  licben-fvsttod  gateway,  and  eome  out  on  a  tormoe  tn  the  full  snnsfaitte^ 
and  seat  yoaraelt  on  a  stone  benoh,  under  the  panpet,  and  lo^  down  on 
Heidelberg,  with  ita  one  long  straggling  street,  and  ito  market  giii% 
«ndi  their  white  batcbieffl  and  badcets  Ml  of  pHed«np  fxiiit,  and  on  this 
aidenad  on  diet  the  te-rsacfaing  Talley,  and  the  vineyards,  and  die  riven 
as  beCbae;  only  you  are  aneh  neater  totbem  now— -ee near  dmt  you  esa 
alaKWt  distinguidi  die  pmple  giane^knteni  on  die  Uil-side  vines ;  and 
Baton !  »thoagii  von  be  no  Fine-kar,  ^on  may  stitt  eateb  that  riffling 
muimur  that  steals  up  through  die  hanfl;ing  beeehwoods,  idndy  and  mtei^ 
mittandy.  It  is  the  eong  of  the  Newer,  its  sweet,  ^ilad  song-— for  the 
Nedcar  is  en  ito  way  to  meet  the  Rhine,  and  the  lUnne  is  near  at  hand. 

Behind  ^on  risas  a  huge  pile  of  sodptured  and  emhnttled  walls,  a  very 
nbaos  of  mm,  scathed  by  liffbtaing,  bbiekeaed  by  Bt%  opfod  by  leagoer 
and  stosm  Fate^a  pidless  In  Memariam  over  gxeat  destinies  and  mad 
ambitions.  Tread  reverendy  those  courts,  as  you  would  tread  the  vanlte 
of  a  sepulchre,  widi  die  dead  around.  Hark !  how  die  gaunt  trees,  look- 
in?  in  through  the  rifted  oriels,  mutter  dieir  grand  old  memories  to  eaeb 
ower,  and  how  the  wind  tries  to  surprise  them ;  and  how,  on  a  sudden, 
they  £Edl  into  deep  rilence,  and  stand  motionless,  Kke  colossal  mourners 
wundtbafaiBrofaaniedenBi-godQfoUi  See,  abng  the  east  front,  hatf 
bidden  by  the  ivy,  amdialatdceanf  the  bwiqndi-bi^ 

In  the  empty  window-panes 
Horror  reigns ! 

K  yon  were  to  enter  that  hall  at  tbe  "  witehing  bonr  of  night,''  job 
night  chance  to  hear  strange  soande— -die  uproar  of  wassail,  lan^ter,  and 
stormy  shouting,  the  gurgling  of  the  amber  wine,  and  the  Uttded  bar- 
Monies  of  harp  and  lute.  You  might  even  see  shapes,  if  you  were  strong 
of  heart— 4he  shapes  of  paktine,  and  prince,  and  bishop^  and  a  weasan'a 
shape,  above  all,  pale,  but  heroic — 

O  a  face  with  queenly  eyes, 
And  a  front  of  constancies ; 


and  ft  little  hand  ontetsetebad,  and  reabhing  forwnrd,  for  evw  friremd, 
towards  that  fiatal  phantasm  of  e  ctown.  Yon  would  see  it  lute  her  an^ 
thai  phantasm.— yen  would  see  her  fbUow  it,  wkb  ail  bar  redane,  <* n 
id  ft  ateai]^,*'-«Mbw  it  ever  wild  tenate  and  beadle  pin- 


snd  ^ibanwgi  fimttf)  to  dio  foratoM  MMM'<rf 
tfopira  ikidibeD^al^apOTM^ycmr^wivoMideflCd^fiiinlwidCv,  1^ 
dttb  Md  the  tunn^  flui  H  w«M^  tff  slmbeB  fieida,  and  of  dt^^ 
retaken — flcmnds  of  hope  and  triumph  and  despair-Hmd  hetof  aU,  load, 
■»M,  ifaflly  eleeviaif  its  wajr  ^him^  epaee  and  tinie,  mnA  edioiag  and 
t^mkmg  tfiMmgh  the  (4ianihen  of  that  deMVted  hone^  a  soiitMy 
trumpet  blast — a  wy  agony  of  loand — lihe  the  pawbuMu  wail  of  eome 
lost  soul  in 'final  rain  and  discomfiture  1 

Biltonee,  eftsr  tfiati  and  no  pfesenee  in  iiie  hall  sate  yom  eurn  .  .  . 
and  wuKiLMfwwm, 

(9»  cBtMy  has  Mature  nsuned  her  rale  in  llie  pieeiBetB  of  the  eastie, 
Ihat  it  is  dtffioalt  to  oeneeive  its  hanng  heen  the  sceae  of  savage  and 
MBguinaiT^varfitfo.  Wkh  thethnish's  song  in  yoor  east,  aftd  the  tiotets 
parpliBg  vie  tmf  ahoot  yovr  fiset,  you  wcmld  strive  in  vaftn  to  realise 
either  the  thunder  of  Tilly's  batteries,  or  the  rush  of  the  French  battdioas 
throagh  the  bieaeh.  And  yet  ten  times  has  this  paradise  been  made  a 
Fvidemoiiiam  by  the  devilry  of  war^— ten  times  have  Ike  tienches  been 
epenedy  the  mines  sprung,  the  verdnroos  woods  mowed  down,  the  sunny 
gardens  marred— -and  lo !  the  forgiveness  of  Nature !  ThemiaoMit  im 
OBoe  ended,  her  work  of  healing  is  hegva ;  ever  the  shattered  waM  she 
trains  her  ivy,  along  die  trampled  sod  her  mosses  aeep^  with  her  earA 
ahe  eovera  tha  slain,  and  with  her  holy  silence  she  faoshes  the  £aeordi 
both  of  viotory  and  defeat;  not  a  wound  but  she  aeara  over,  not  a  wreck 
but  her  art  makes  ^^raeefol ;  silently  bat  eeasekesly  liar  work  goes  on, 
tin  at  lenffth  she  triumphs  in  a  parime  regained,  and  anew  the  thrush 
sings  in  Uie  copses,  and  the  violets  purple  the  hollows.     O  tendMest  of 

The  mayeri^  of  visitors  to  HeiMbeig  Casde  seem  to  be  possessed 
wHh  but  one  idea,  that  it  eontaina  in  its  eettars  a  tun  of  eztraordiii 
eiae ;  this  is  what  they  coom  to  see^  and  so,  stn^ling  listless^,  i 
the  haantod  oerriders  and  haUs,  they  leserve  all  their  enthasiasra  finr  \ 
marveiloas  tm.  FiM  it  lull,  good  Hildebrand,  with  the  mellow  vintages 
of  the  Rheingao  oftf  vintages,  of  a  mighty  pulse  1— roll  back  the  years, 
O  Time  I  and  restore  the  life,  and  the  pomp,  and  the  lordship,  and  let 
aie  be  prsaani  at  the  tapping  of  that  tm^  while  the  upper  duMnhms 
ring  with  jubilee,  and  the  taUes  groan,  said  tJb  logs  crackle  on  the 
heardu 

Tin  I  can  see  it  thus,  I  am  content  to  believe  on  hearsay,  diat  some* 
where,  in  the  caverns  underground,  there  etands  a  gigantic  Emptiness— 
a  melandioly  memento  of  extingui^ed  hospitaKty  9M  cheer. 

IIL 

OASDBN  GOSSIP. 

• 

THns  is  a  little  brook  running  through  my  groondi^  whidi  has  its 
lise  in  one  of  the  deffcs  oi  a  gorse*ooverea  hill  bund  by,  and  traveraes^ 
on  its  way  hither,  a  htead  meadow  starred  over  with  aanhevant  wild 
fleweaiy  toat  olnstar  akng  its  eoone  and  hatbe  thamaslvas  and  an 
jnixMrad  in  its  pare  waters*  A  happy  baook  was  thaty  whea  I  knew  it 
fint.    Hefiai^erosaad  the  aeadow^  it  otaie  gpq^ipg  and  flashiag  into  ny 
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pui^M^  wlmre  it^  sp0n  ioade  itself  at  Imme,  &r  I  had  planted  all  alone 
its  borcUrs  strips  of  velvet  turf,  and  in  its  bed  and  about  the  banks  I  hm 
sownrtbe^edsof)  aU;tSueh  plants  as  floorish  in  the  bosom  and  by  the 
mari^n  of  running  streams. 

It  flowed  amongst  the  flower-dumps,  singing  its  pretty  pastoral  8oa|r« 
and  tl^q,  refiresbol  and  soent-laden,  enteied  another  meadow  beyond, 
jirpm  wh^&ee  it  leaped  suddenly  into  the  sea  through  a  gully  in  the  clifla, 
which  it  sprinkled  with  silver  foam* 

,  .A  hi^y  brook  was  that,  in  sooth ;  it  had  absolutdy  nothing  to  do  but 
to  be  merry  and  bright,  and  flash  over  the  pebbles,  and  flirt  with  the 
flowers,  and  carry  off  their  perfumes.  It  led  the  Kfe,  in  short,  which 
I  should  ohoose  for  myself — nay,  the  life  which  I  lead,  as  often  as  the 
world  will  let  me,  and  till  its  knaves  and  fools  and  plotters  drag  me 
back  into  the  crowd  and  the  conflict — me,  the  quietest  and  least  militsuit 
of  men. 

But  heaven  and  earth  seem  alike  adverse  to  a  happy  idleness.  A 
neighbour  of  mine  and  his  fnend,  an  engineer,  were  walking  and  talking 
one  day  by  the  brook-side.  Indeed,  they  were  talking  of  the  brook 
itself,  and  but  sorry  compliments  they  paid' it. 

^*  Nqw  here,"  said  ;my.  neighbour,  ''  is  a  pretty  sluggard  of  a  stream  1 
sleeping  in  the  §hade,  basking  in.  the  sun,  frolicking; amoqg  the  rushes ; 
wasting.  i|s  J;iqie,.in;f^tf  instead  of  wgrking  for  its*  living,  as  any  other 
honest  .wfi,tc{r;cot:yrse.  should.  ^ :  Why, .  the  least  it  could  do  would  be  to 
tu^n  a. wh^lj>rttvfo/.  and'grind  pet)per. and  coffee." 

'',  j^h^jijhafp^.tpcjs,"' said  the.  engineer.  •    > 

^^ApA'iS^^  >^<HK|»''.8<^d< my  neighbour.  . 

An(L'I>txbmb]ed  for  my  brook,  and  broke  in  on  their  gossip,  es^plaintiing, 
in  a  §l^fl%A'  tone,  th^t  they  "were  traihpling  on  my  fdiget-ine-nots. 

I  cpuld^prptect  it.frg^i  them,  but  alas !  from  none  but  them !  Not  loAg 
after^;, there.'  came  into  the  village .  a  bustling,  sharp-eyed  man,  whom  I 
saw  iQ^peafedly  .prowling  by  the  brpcA-side,  especially  at  that  point  in  the 
meadp>y  at  which  it  leaps  into  the. sea.  This  was  dearly,  no  dreamer  of 
drQa<n|».90'pQet  in  searcnof  rhymes,  no  lover  lulling  his  passion' with  the 
mpnifiur  of  running  water.  •  *  '^.•-    :  ! 

^  /^Little  friend,"  I  heard  him  say.  to  the  stream,  ''yqu;  danoe  and  leap 
ap^  fiijigi  .whilst  J  struggle  and,  toil.and  am  weary ;  st|rely,'you  might  lerid 
me  a  helping  hand !  True,  you  do  not  know  how  to  work,  biit  it  is  easy 
to  les^rn-^nd  it  must  be  dreadfully  laresomefor-^au  to  have  nothing  to 
do.  Making  a  lew  files  now  and  then,  or  sharpenmg  a  knife  or  two,  will 
be  a  pastime  for  you,  I  take  it/' 

Woe's  me !  Soon  afber  thai  a  great  wheel  with  cogs,  and  then  a  mill, 
made  their  appearance  in  the  meadow ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  the 
little  brook  has  had  to  work..  It  turns  a  wheel,  which  turns  in  its  turn 
another  wheel,  which  turns  .the  n^ill.  It.  sings  still,  but  no  longer  the 
same  pretty  pastoral  song.  A  fractious,  jarring  discord  runs  through  its 
work-a*day  chant;  and  the  bright  water  foams  and  frets  and  dashes,  with 
impotent  rage,  against  the  black  droning  wheel.  It  runs  still  through 
the  broad  meadow  and  the  garden-ground,  and  the  meadow  beyond  that; 
but  there  its  taskmaster  awaits  it — ^its  toil  and  its  penance.  I  have  done 
what  I  could  for  my  brook;  I  have  dug  it  a  fresh  bed  in  my  garden-— a 
bed  that  turns  and  winds,  so  that  the  stream  tarries  longer  than  b^bre 
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in  the  sundiiae  and  amoogst  tha  flowart;  but  after  all,  it  must  go— -theia 
is  no  escape  from  the  knife-griDding ! 

Poor  little  brook,  it  should  have  hiddea  its  happiness  deeper  amongst 
the  grasses ;  it  should  have  muffled  its  merry  song ! 

It  was  some  time  before  I  had  courage  to  garden  in  this  new  land.  The 
thought  of  another  garden,  lying  in  a  g^reen  nook  of  memory,  daunted 

me.     A  pretty  place  it  was,  that  old  £- garden  of  mine— small,  but 

so  full  of  flowers^  with  a  long  arcade  covered  with  creeping  plants,  and  a 
smooth  velvety  meadow  at  the  bottom,  dappled  over  with  cows,  and 
bordered  with  wild-rose  hedges.  And  the  little  river,  a  winding  thread 
of  silver,  in  the  middle  distance,  and  a  great  black  patch  of  oak  and  elm 
and  chesnut  shutting  in  the  view.  It  was  the  setting  of  the  garden,  rather 
than  the  earden  itself,  perhaps,  that  was  the  chief  charm,  but  it  was 
certainly  the  bloomiest  little  nook  that  can  be  conceived,  and  so  calm  and 
happy-looking!  From  the  parlour  window  you  looked  through  the 
apple-trees  stnught  across  the  fields,  and  saw  in  the  summer  evenings  the 
great  broad  moon  rise — a  disk  of  red  fire,  behind  the  belt  of  woods,  and 
Uien  pale  and  pale  as  it  climbed  higher  and  highei^,  till  the  tree-tops  were 
edged  with  silver,  and  all  the  grassy  levels  grew  white  as  with  new-fiadlen 
snow. 

How  I  worked  in  tJiat  garden  I  reclaimed  it  from  the  bush,  as  it  were, 
— turned  it  from  a  savagery  into  a  pleasance,  from  a  lurking-place  for 
slugs  and  snails  into  a  playground  for  butterflies  and  a  paradise  for  dainty 
devices.  And  how  the  hamadiyads,  if  such  there  were,  must  have  groaned 
at  my  irreverent  loppings  of  the  immemorial  trees — my  breaches  in  the 
dense  black  wall  of  snade — my  long  lines  of  loopholes,  whereat  the  sun- 
shine might  flash  through.  I  destroyed  nothing,  but  I  curtsdled — swept 
away  the  rank  undergrowth,  ventilated  the  leafy  chambers,  left  doors  open 
for  the  breezes  to  flutter  in  at,  and  opened  skylights  to  give  entry  to  the 
rains  and  dews.  And  so,  little  by  little,  the  grave,  morose  old  visage  of 
the  place  changed  and  brightened — wrinkle  by  wrinkle  was  smoothed 
down,  smile  by  smile  conjured  up — decay  was  overgrown  by  youth,  and 
youth  held  festival  and  twined  g^lands  and  quaffed  nectar.     Out  of  an 

3 re  of  iron  had  sprung,  for  my  garden,  a  new  golden  age,  and  which, 
as !  seems  doubly  golden  now  to  me,  who  have  nothing  left  in  these 
later  days  but  to  AA  amongst  other  places  and  other  men,  ''  I  too  in 
Arcadia!" 

My  boyhood  from  my  life  is  parted  i 
My  footsteps  from  the  turf  that  drew 
Its  fairy  circle  round — anew 

The  garden  is  deserted. 

Deserted  indeed !  Gone  are  the  poets  that  under  its  boughs  **  discoursed 
most  excellent  music"  Gone  the  cordial  presences,  the  hearth-side 
friends,  with  whom  I  paced  its  paths  in  many  a  pleasant  gloaming  I 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  fiices ! 
Gone,  and  in  tiieir  stead,  who  ?     Nay,  when  I  come  to  that  I  cast  off 
memory  as  a  nightmare,  choosing  ratner  to  listen  to  the  petulant  plaint 
of  my  little  brook  as  it  leaps  and  struggles  and  dashes  the  foam  of  its 
passion  against  the  great  droning  wheel. 
Jufy — VOL.  CI.  NO.  ccccm.  2  b 
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IV. 

A  OABrair  APOU)OUX. 

Pacing  up  and  down  the  garden  paths  one  day,  I  gathered  some  stray 
flowers  and  fancies,  which  I  sorted  thns : 

Once  upon  a  lime,  many  centuries  ago,  the  little  flowers^  that  flovzialfted, 
peaceful  and  unmolested,  in  the  glades  of  an  old  forest,  took  it  into  their 
neads  to  complain  of  their  solituds  and  isolation. 

'^  What  is  the  use,"  said  they,  ^'  of  being  fresh  and  pretty  and  gaily 
atiired,  living  and  dying  as  we  do  in  the  depths  of  this  wood,  and  giviii^ 
to  the  winds  alone  (that  know  not  what  use  to  make  of  them)  oar  richest 
perfumes? 

''How  happy  are  the  flowers  of  the  gardens!  ETeiybody  admires 
them^  and  their  life  is  a  perpetual  hoHday:  surelj  our  eiile  has  endured 
long  enoueh ;  let  us  cry  aloud,  and  entreat  of  Him  who  made  us  to  take 
us  Brom  tois  dreary  place,  where  we  shall  droc^  aid  fade  £rom  very 
weariness!** 

^'What!  my  children,"  replied  a  flower,  already  a  little  wan  and 
withered,  and  who  seemed  to  have  some  experience  of  life,  ''do  yon  think 
of  quitting  this  safe  retreat  to  go  into  the  world?  BelioTe  me,  that 
which  God  does  He  does  weU,  and  if  He  has  jdanted  us  in  this  quiet 
place,  it  is  becavse  it  is  the  fittest  for  us.  Where  is  happiness  to  be 
found,  if  not  under  the  shadow  of  these  beautifbl  trees,  whose  grem, 
thick  foliage  protects  us  against  the  ehilling  winds  and  soordung  heats, 
and  divides  above  our  heads  only  to  give  us  glimpses  of  the  blue  sky  be- 
yond. And  where,  I  pray  you,  can  you  hope  to  find  a  carpet  of  moss  so  soft 
as  this,  or  one  that  sets  off  our  colours  so  well  1  You  complain  of  boeli- 
ness ;  is  it  nothing  to  pass  the  livelong  day  in  the  company  of  botterflies, 
who  are  always  sportive  and  joyous,  and  to  be  visited  at  night  by  the 
merry  spirits  tnat  haunt  these  delb — ^the  elves  and  fairies,  that  tell  us  thdr 
secrets,  and  smg  us  their  sweetest  songs?  The  world,  my  dhiMren,  is  f nil 
of  snares  for  the  poor  flowers,— happy  they  who,  like  ourselves,  live  in 
such  a  retreat  as  uiis^  into  which  the  breath  of  evil  has  never  entered." 

A  little  giggle  passed  firom  flower  to  flower  at  the  close  of  this  long  dis- 
course. It  IS  easy  to  divine  all  that  was  said  on  the  occasion,  and  with 
what  irreverence  the  pert  young  flowers  listened  to  the  sase  counsels  of 
their  fiided  sister.  Youui  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  headstrong 
always. 

Some,  howeyer,  the  more  reasonable  amongst  them — the  virtuous 
mint,  for  instance,  jbhe  honest  plantain,  and  the  constant  asphodel — said 
— (but  it  was  in  a  rather  low  tone) — that  they  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  reflect— that  it  was  too  kite — ^time  to  go  to  be^  in  short — ^that 
it  was  a  grave  matter  to  decide  hastily,  &c.,  £c.  They  moke,  indeed, 
just  as  people  are  wont  to  speak  when  they  are  a  little  timid  and  wish  to 
gain  time. 

But  the  most  impatient  of  the  flowers  said  that  it  was  never  too  late  to 
do  what  was  right---^hat  life  was  short,  and  the  present  moment  theirs  to 
enj<nr  and  not  to  waste,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect 
*»-. Youth,  as  we  said  just  now,  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  headstrong 
always. 
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«*  Ugh  !*'  groaned  a  tall  Dettfe  to  a  bramUeeloM  at  hand-— «  I  thought 
that  old  stick  of  a  darnel  would  never  come  to  an  end !" 

'^Pli^e  take  old  people!"  said  one  of  thoee  little  yellow  plante  that 
are  eaten  in  aalada — '* plague  take  okl  people!  they  all  tell  the  same 
story." 

As  nsnal,  those  who  talked  the  loudest  were  those  who  should  have 
held  their  tongues. 

During  this  discussion  night  came,  and  with  night,  deep.  These  two 
apnad  their  wings  over  the  world. 

Soon  the  wild  wood-fiowen  drooped  their  heads  and  began  to  sink  into 
slumber.  Some,  mdeed,  were  already  fast  asleep.  But  then:  restless 
desire,  neverthdess,  kept  watch  within  them,  and  issued  from  the  depths 
of  ibdr  little  sorrowing  hearts  tc^ether  with  their  sweetest  perfumes. 

The  perfume  of  flowers  is  their  prayer — the  incense  that  they  offer  up 
to  Heaven. 

That  evening  it  rose  with  more  than  its  usual  fragrance^  and  uplifted 
on  the  wings  of  ministering  angels  it  reached  the  ^te  of  Heaven.  And 
the  prayer,  and  the  desire  that  was  interwoven  m  the  prayer,  pleaded 
softly  and  plainttvdy,  until  at  last  it  was  heard  and  answered;  for  a 
voice  issued  from  the  gate  of  Heaven,  and  floated  downward  from  star  to 
star  through  the  dewy  air — downward,  till  it  came  to  the  dark  old  wood, 
widi  its  twisted  branches  and  thick,  murmuring  leaves — and  downward 
fltiU,  tall  it  rsaehed  tiie  sheltarednook  where  lay  the  little  flowen,  cradled 
soft  in  slumber.  There  the  voice  hovered,  and  each  flower,  in  its  dream, 
faeaid,  as  it  were^  a  sound  of  sweety  lowmosicthat  diaped  itself  anon  into 
such  words  as  these: 

*'I  have  heaid  your  prayers,  O  flowers, — be  it  unto  you  even  as  ye 

Then  the  Yoice  ascended  up  again  to  the  Heaven*gate^  and  in  an 
instant  all  the  flowers  that  had  repined  at  theb  dsstby  wers  transplanted, 
as  by  miracle,  into  a  great  and  (air  garden  in  the  midst  of  the  world ; 
and  when  thcj  woke  the  next  day,  and,  after  shaking  the  dewdrops 
from  tibeir  little  robes,  discovered  that  tlrair  dearest  widi  was  realised, 
they  wers  so  lost  m  wonder  that  they  oould  scarcely  credit  the  good 
fortune  that  had  beUkn  them. 

**  What  a  delightful  place !"  cried  they,  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered 
from  their  astouHhsaent'  **  What  a  difiFerenoe  between  this  magnificent 
garden,  glittering  with  sunshine^  and  the  gloomy  black  forest  we  have 
left.  Here  we  can  enjo^  ourselves  at  our  ease^  di^lay  our  graces,  and 
be  admired  and  beloved  by  all !" 

Alas !  they  knew  not,  roolish  ones,  tiiat  to  be  admired  is  not  always  to 
be  loved. 

It  was  a  sad  ngfat  to  see  them  all  lifting  up  their  heads  proudly,  and 
sfcrivmg  to  rise  to  the  height  oi  tfieir  dreaded  rivals — striving,  out  in 
vain  1    Providence  had  made  them  little  fbwers,  and  little  flowers  they 


.  To  crown  their  misCbrtnne,  they  could  not  complain  to  each  other, 
for  they  were  all  senarated;  sisters  were  br  from  sisters — lovers  from 
those  they  loved-^-ail  the  old  ties  were  utteriy  annulled  and  broken. 
The  symmetry  of  the  garden  required  this ;  each  flower  had  its  plaea 
mariced  out  for  it;  thebeing  happy  was  not  the  question— 4he  being  a 
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grace  and  an  oraamenti  that  was  their  duty  there.  And  so,  ere  loag^ 
3iey  grew  very  sad— sad,  and  a  thousand  times  more  lonely  than  they 
had  heen  in  the  old  wood.  They  consoled  themselves,  howeyer,  with 
the  idea  that  they  would  soon  he  noticed,  that  their  beauty  would  be 
observed  and  praised ;  and  this  pleasure  did  not  seem  to  them  too  dearly 
purchased  by  what  they  had  resigned.  They  longed  for  this  time  to 
come,  and  were  continually  prepaiing  for  it,  by  setting  off  their  charms 
to  the  best  advantage. 

But  oh  I  wretched  flowers !  even  this  consideration  fiiiled  them ; — ^they 
attracted  no  attention — were  admired  by  none,  and  if  they  had  not  been 
enclosed  and  protected  by  the  box  edgings  they  would  even  haxe  beea 
trampled  under  foot.  The  flaunting  rose,  exhibiting  its  beauties  without 
reserve  or  shame;  the  coarse  dahlia,  hiding  its  haughty  nothingness 
beneadi  a  robe  of  flaming  crimson ;  flowers,  whose  sole  chums  were  their 
gay  colours,  these  alone  were  welcomed  with  delight,  and  treated  as 
queens  of  the  garden,  receiving,  as  it  were,  the  homage  of  an  eager 
court,  though  appearing  scarcely  to  care  for  it. 

And,  indeed,  what  figure  could  they  make  ?  the  simple  pilewort,  the 
quaint  bird's-eye,  the  useful  sage,  the  humble  primrose,  the  innocent 
valerian,  the  solemn  mandragore,  the  sentimental  forget-me-not?  How 
could  they  compare  with  hollyhocks  and  poppies,  musk  roses  and  cab- 
bage roses,  moss  roses  and  perpetual  roses,  hundred-leafed  roses  and 
royal  roses,  and  the  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen  other 
varieties  of  roses, — to  say  nothing  of  camellias  and  hydrangeas,  and 
narcissi  and  sunflowers,  and  carnations  and  giUiflowers,  and — a  host  of 
others! 

Ah  me !  ah  me !  what  tears  were  shed,  what  sighs  poured  out  upon 
the  sunshine !  and  how  the  littie  flowers  regretted  the  deep  wood-shadows 
and  the  moss,  and  the  silence  and  the  repose ! 

And  when  the  gardener  came,  with  his  great  spade  in  his  hand,  what 
a  fright  they  were  in !  They  all  shrunk  and  tremoled  like  aspen-leaves^ 
and  wished  themselves  a  hundred  feet  under  ground.  But  they  escaped 
with  the  fright ;  death  had  not  yet  overtaken  them — a  violent,  a  dreadful 
death — a  d^th  which  they  could  not  even  conceive,  for  in  the  woods  the 
flowers  die  softly  and  quietiy,  and  only  when  it  pleases  Bim,  who  is  the 
Lord  of  every  living  tmng. 

But  though  they  were  not  yet  dead,  they  were  not  &r  removed  from 
it.  The  southern  sun  glared  fiercely  on  them,  and,  unaccustomed  te 
receive  his  rays,  except  through  a  veil  of  verdure,  they  were  withered  by 
the  heat ;  and  not  a  single  spring  or  rivulet  was  there  to  minister  moisture 
and  freshness  to  their  scorched  roots. 

A  littie  water,  indeed,  was  sprinkled  upon  them  from  time  to  time- 
but  what  water! — and  even  this  succour  seldom  came  when  it  was  most 
needed.  More  than  once  they  were  well-nigh  lolled  outright  by  being 
watered  at  an  unseasonable  time.  Then,  thm  was  not  a  single  blade  of 
grass,  or  tuft  of  moss,  anywhere  near  them,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
strike  their  roots  into  a  black  and  arid  soil,  raked  and  tormented  every 
day,  lest  some  friendly  plant  should  spring  up  in  it  unawares. 

*'Ah,  let  us  escape  firom  this  inliospitable  soil!"  said  the  gravest 
among  them  one  fine  morning.  "  Let  us  go."  Go !  alas,  how  ?  Onos 
more  they  were  all  prayen  and  entreaties ;  each  made  his  separate  vow. 
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(tbe  TOW  of  the  shipwrecked),  while  he  waited  for  the  mirftcle  that  was  to 
liberate  ihem  from  that  accursed  place.  But  miracle  there  was  none. 
In  vain  they  waited — good  angels  are  not  always  ready  to  become  the 
servants  of  the  creatures  of  earth. 

Their  guardian  angels  essayed,  nevertheless,  to  win  for  the  poor,  exiled 
flowers  a  restoration  to  their  native  woods,  but  no  voice  made  answer  to 
their  supplication — no  gracious  assent  was  vouchsafed. 

Since  that  time  it  has  happened  that  wood-flowers  are  often  found  in 
gardens,  and,  as  if  the  malediction  of  heaven  still  pursued  their  unfor- 
tunate race,  the  poor  things  never  grow  either  taller  or  more  beautiful ; 
they  are  still,  and  will  always  remun,  what  they  were  at  the  moment 
they  quitted  their  woods,  and  no  cultivation  can  ever  succeed  in  chang- 
ing them.  This  is  the  judgment  pronounced  against  them  for  their 
vanity  and  ambition,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  sins  which  ruined  the  first 
of  human  race,  ruined  also  those  wild  flowers  of  the  wood. 

After  tying  up  my  bouquet  in  this  &shion,  I  perceive  that  a  heartsease 
(with  a  race  uke  a  rail  moon),  peeping  out  from  between  a  tuberose  and 
a  tiger  lily,  was  about  to  put  in  a  protest,  and  vindicate,  probably,  the 
wonders  of  cultivation — ^and  that  a  double  violet,  ruffling  with  spite,  was 
preparing  to  second  the  same,  but  knowing  the  conceit  and  perverted 
taste  of  Qiese  poor  toys  of  the  gardener,  I  discreetly  put  my  fingers  to  my 
ears  and  left  taem  to  console  each  other. 
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"  Why  did  I  marry— why,  oh  why  ?" 
I  ask  mjrself  with  many  a  tigh ; 
A  slave  I've  made  myself  for  life 
Only  to  gain  tlie  name  oi—wifet 
There   seemed   rach  magic  in   that 

sound — 
But  small  enchantment  have  I  found; 
Alas!  the  poet's  words  are  true— 
^  Tis  distance  lends  it  to  the  view." 

Just  fresh  firom  school  when  I  came  out, 
I  deemed  at  every  hall  or  rout 
Admirers  would  around  me  gather, 
Or  ettitortf  I  should  call  them  rather. 
I  was  then  only  turned  eishteen, 
And  my  thoughts  vibrated  between 
Love  in  a  cottage  with  some  youth, 
A  mixture  of  romance  and  truth, 
Whose  Byron  brow  and  D'Orsay  air 
Should  make  me  a  much  envied  fair. 
Or  if  I  had  not  better  make 
A  brilliant  match,  and  really  take 
A  coronet,  though  perhaps  older 
And  somewhat  plain  might  be  its  holder. 


Some  two,  three  years  had  quickly  gone, 
And  still  I  flirted  gaily  on— 
But  yet,  no  coronet  was  profi'ered, 
No  charming  swain  his  cottage  offered; 
And  then  the  thought  occurred  to  me, 
Of  Guardsman,  or  perhaps  BLF. 

Thrice  at  the  altar  did  I  stand- 
But  never  with  ungloved  left  hand, 
There  to  receive  the  plain  gold  ring 
Bridegrooms  in  waistcoat-pockets  bring. 
Our  servants  never  had  to  mount 
White  favours  upon  my  account 
Most  of  my  schoolfellows  were  marry- 
ing. 
And  wondered  for  what  I  was  tarry- 
ing— 
I  could  have  told,  but  pride  forbade— 
I  was  too  hard  to  please  they  said. 
Another  season,  and  another 
Thus  passed  away :  and  now  my  mother 
Looked  sometimes  raeM,  sometimes 

cross. 
But  I  was  never  at  a  loss 


their  head-gear,  okatned  forth  aharp^.£ei^  teiie%  aMondnaed 'tHtll 
»o«M^,4h#|^jl9emeI  to  dkahe  ikeir  very  imitoyso  divewu  tw  niihbBag 
^ba^^qgM^  -Wbesk  Ilie'saiiBhiiie  came  at  ktt^far  eotMbaad  dftw 
mfiQntwMt>i>«Kr9  ^wwreely  to  be  reeognisedf  lo  bknd  and  benevole&t  y»w 
thdr  hcea,  and  so  bald  their  pates.  They  looked  4|i0l0  thmmilj'BttAMtiJ 
.,  \l%  the  t«ai»dgniTe%  garden  there  is  anxM  irii*-pond,  fuU  of  old  «arp, 
and  the  king  of  tboin»  a  roiuid-«houldered  old  fellow,  ina' brown  iurlout^ 
Wnedup  with  gold,  «a£S»ed  himaelf,  I  remarked,  to  be  pushed,  «nd 
joatled,  and  poked  in  the  ribs,  just  in  the  same  patemal-gorenniientiilF 
sort  of  way  as  his  suzerain  in  the  chateev  above.  The  bread  that  #a« 
thrown  in  for  the  royal  table  was  so  nibbled  at  and  gobbled  dowia  by  ther 
hungry  oourtiers  (who  came  sailing  up  in  a  Ime  dinctly  it  splashed  into 
the  water),  that  the  poor  old  king  seldom  got  a  breamst,  mtich  less  tf 
faeUyful.  Yet  I  never  saw  him  ont  of  temper ;  now  and  tiien  he  would 
show  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  as  if  in  protest,  but  nothing  came  of  it 

Just  so  the  Homburg  citizens  nibble  at  their  suBerain's  strawbenies 
and  strip  his  currant-bushes  as  they  stroll  through  the  kitchen-garden, 
talking  of  *^  our  hay-crop,^  and  *^  our  apple-harvest."  And  the  wo^dqr 
old  Luidgrave 'Writes  up^  at  all  his  gates,  <*  Walk  in,  good  people-— men; 
women,  and  cluldren— walk  in,  and  welcome,  only  don't  bring  your  doge.'* 
But  the  dogs  come  too,  of  their  own  accord,  and  ibeir  pup{nes  withthem, 
and  now  and  then,  I  suppose,  the  Landgrave,  catching  sight  of  them, 
shows  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  in  a  sort  of  protest ....  but  nothing  ccnnes 
of  it. 

The  first  fine  day  there  was  a  review  of  the  Homburg  army-— ihte» 
stout  lads,  with  brass  pots  on  their  heads,  and  little  play-swords  by  their 
sides,  who  marched  a  yard  this  way  and  a  yard  that  way,  made  funny 
little  thrusts  at  each  other  with  sham  bayonets,  and  then  strode  off  te 
their  barracks,  after  being  duly  complimented  by  their  commander-in- 
chief.  This  was  the  infantry.  The  cavalry  did  not  show  on  the  occasion, 
and  for  a  sufficient  reason — he  died  of  the  cholera,  last  summer,  poor 
soul !  and  times  having  been  peaceable  since,  he  has  never  been  replaced. 
Revolutionary  principles,  as  you  may  imagine,  have  not  yet  thn»itened 
the  stability  of  the  Homburg  government,  so  that  its  standing  army  (I 
never,  saw  it  standing  but  that  once)  is  rather  a  matter  of  etiquette  than 
anytlung  else. 

I  dined  daily  at  an  uncountable  table-dlidte  in  the  Kursaal,  and  in  the 
end  became  inured  to  German  cookery.  That  is  to  say,  I  resigned 
myself  to  the  sempiternal  boiled  beef  (which,  dodge  about  as  you  wiil^ 
there  is  no  avoiding),  and  accepted  stewed  prunes  wilh  my  Icid,  and 
boiled  cherries  with  my  chicken,  and  greengage-jam  with  my  duck* 
■Only,  I  eat  these  dishes  separately,  whmas  &e  Germans,  apparency, 
prefer  taldng  a  little  of  everything  and  eating  it  aU  together. 

As  a  genraal  rule  at  a  German  dinner,  whatever  i^  not  sweet  is  sour; 
and  in  the  latter  category,  say  the  ill-natmred,  are  to  be  included  aU  the 
wines.  But  they  were  pleasant,  after  all,  those  Kursaal  dinners,  with 
their  merxy  babble  and  complete  sans  geme^  and  very  sumptuous  was  the 
saloon  in  which  they  were  spread,  enamelled  from  ceiling  to  fioor  with  goM 
and  anbesques,  and  wreaths  and  garlands.  Pleasant,  also,  was  the  vietr 
ibiough  the  open  windows  on  to  the  smooih,  verdant  lawns,  wHb  thoir 


toBftt^Booft'chiiiqptiOf  nbam^  great  piDan  and  pjrmtiMy  «f'<blbOte/  tnoi^ 
ifSffcc^andeKdntaAtdiito  Ihavee^  ^ 

T.  .A«  &r  ths  attBenlfipriogt^  and  their  oompotiliott  imd  th^ip  ecmitHjl 
i4nuea»  8M  they  noA  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chfonioles  it^Mixmy; 
«tML£ogite<  «iid<  Ci^hlaa  ?  to  My^nothkig  of  tho  ti««tiM8  lo^'  doMortf  in^ 
mtmsrahletteddC  qiadu  not  a  few; 

. .  S«it  what  IB  nob  reo^oded  in  the  Ghzonicies,  is  Ae  faet^  that  moflt  of  the 
IwuflQfl  in  Hoodbiug  are  n<tinbe]»d,/^0lRma%,  so  tJmt  b^ing  b»  36;  and 
tiiabiog  ioff  27y  you  must  by  no  means  be  rash  enough  to  ling^  tbebelF 
«Mb-  £er,  which  aught  be  merely  26  •ji^  or  something  equally  remote 
and  qtoeryiphal.  The  desiderated  27  is  probaUy  round  the  ecAner,  or 
&r ahiadin  the  unseen.  Not  bebg  strong  in  fraotiona  myself,  I-  was 
obliged. to  have  reoourae  to  a  vaki  de  place  when  I  went  on  nsits  and 
yoyagea  of  discovery. 

Abo»  I  may  mention,  that  the  rouge-et-'noir  board  of  management 
benignly  aoecwds  to  all  visitors  the  right  of  fishing  in  sundry  **  trout 
streams  on  the  estate,  but  omits  to  mention  that  nine  months  out  of 
twelve  these  streams  are  innocent  of  watw,  and  for  the  remainieg  three 
are  barren  of  fish.  I  toiled,  through  brake  and  brushwood,  all  over  the 
domain,  and  brought  bade  nothing  but  the  dust  on  my  shoes,  and  cer- 
tain rumours  of  traditional  and  mythologic  trout — antique  legends  of  a 
shadowy  increditMlity,  and  dating  as  far  Iwck,  I  imagine,  as  ie  Smu  tempu 
dm  dduffe*    Caveat  Piscator ! 

Midsunmer  was  in  full  convalescence  by  the  time  I  left  Hombnrg,  and 
from  the  omnibus,  as  we  climbed  the  hilly  road  to  Bonames,  I  looked  my 
lest  on  the  little  town,  lying,  a  grey  patch  in  the  valley,  under  a  olond- 
less  sky,  while  behind  it,  bulky  and  blue,  towered  the  Feldberg,  and  afiftr, 
through  the  clefibs  and  gorges  of  the  hills,  came  surging  the-puiple  sun^ 
set  light 

11. 

THE  KONIGSTUHL  AND  HBIDELBEBG  CASTLE. 

.  I  HAVE  a  passion  for  climfamg  hills,  the  very  avowal  of  which  conjures 
up  a  swarm  of  delightfttl  recollections.  Amongst  my  latest  and  plea* 
santest  exploits  of  1^  kind,  I  count  my  ascent  of  the  Konigstuhl,  the 
grey  craggy  mountain  that  overlooks  the  town  of  Heidelberg.  Three 
dear  hours  before  the  Mannheim  train  starts — just  time  enough,  with  an 
aflbr^  to  go  up  and  down.  Up  ?  To  be  sure !  So  up  we  went, 
semmbliag  over  rocks,  leaping  where  we  could  not  stride,  stopping  at 
notfaing^^^np^  sod  up,  and  upl  First  one  lags  behind,  and  then  another, 
btttthetiuid  perseveres— the  diird' pants,  and  toils,  and  reached  at  last, 
thsongh  bmshwood  and  blinding  leaves,  the  little  table-land  aton,  wherb 
he  throws  himself  down  exhausted  on  the  grass  and  sees  all  the  worid 
below  him.  Oii  J  &ir  world  I  In  the  rear,  the  great  branching  forest- 
land  of  tibe  Odenwaki ;  in  fiK>nit,  the  Haardt  mountains,  black-banded 
wbh  clindnng  piae^woods ;  and  near  at  hand,  the  Rheingau,  with  its 
QMlle«<vowned  sumraits,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Neekar  aim  the  Rhine, 
fisd'the  vineyards,  and  iha  purple  hoUows,  and  the  sea  of  woodland,  and 
the  'meebog  of  the  waters  the  interweaving  of  thdise  two  wl\v^  threads, 
that  a;staay  soidbeam  ahot  joddanly  from  die  doyds  aStd  nuhtied  and 


l^Wih?  i«la< t#li|m9«l'pMiiQif%  and  iheoi  fiam  nsdsr  tliw^fhf^B^ Ailiif^ 
their  head-gear,  alMtn«d  forth  aharp^.£6i^  teiiMy/aMoaminaed  iHtl| 
»Oimr4Ul^d9emeI  to  dkahe  ikeir  very  imitoy  so  dive  wu  tw  niihbBag 
9^K^.#qgudl  -Wbm  llie'satithikie  canne  at  ktt^  f or 'eoocb  aad  dftw 
mpimtaiiM|>i«Kr9  ^mireely  to  be  recognued)  to  Hand  and  benevoliditryMW 
^eir  hceSj  and  so  bald  their  pates.  They  lodced  <fa^  thmmiWaxiiAMtiJ 
,  tin.  the^l4andgra?e%  garden  there  is  an  old  iftdi*-pond,  full;  of  xAd  eilrp, 
aikd  the  king.oC  tb^n,  a  round^houldeied  old  Mow,  in  abrown  surlodt^ 
Wned'vp  with  gold,  sufffrred  himself,  I  remarked,  to  be 'pushed,  and 
jostled,  and  poked  in  the  ribs,  just  in  the  same  paliemal--go¥enMiienlislF 
sort  of  way  as  his  suzerain  in  tlie  chateau  above.  The  Ixread  that  #a# 
thrown  in  for  the  royal  table  was  so  nibbled  at  and  gobbled  down  by  tbsf 
hungry  courtiers  (who  came  sailing  up  in  a  line  dinctly  it  splashed  into 
the  water),  that  the  poor  old  king  seldom  got  a  brealdSut,  much  less  tf 
bellyfol.  Yet  I  never  saw  him  out  of  temper ;  now  and  dien  he  would 
show  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  as  if  in  protest,  but  nothing  came  of  it 

Just  so  the  Homburg  dtizens  nibble  at  their  suseiatn's  strawberries 
and  str^  his  currant-bushes  as  they  stroll  through  the  kitchen-garden, 
talking  of  **  our  hay-crop,''  and  *^  our  apple-harvest."  And  the  wofthy 
old  Luidgrave  writes  up^  at  all  his  gates,  "  Walk  in,  good  people— men, 
women,  and  cluldren — walk  in,  and  welcome^  only  don't  bring  your  dogs.*' 
But  the  dogs  come  too,  of  their  own  accord,  and  their  puppies  withthem, 
and  now  and  then,  I  suppose,  the  Landgrave,  catching  sight  of  them, 
shows  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  in  a  sort  of  protest ....  but  nothing  ccnnes 
of  it. 

The  first  fine  day  there  was  a  review  of  the  Homburg  army-«tiifee' 
stout  lads,  with' brass  pots  on  their  heads,  and  little  play-swords  by  their 
sides,  who  marched  a  yard  this  way  and  a  yard  that  way,  made  funny 
little  thrusts  at  each  other  with  sham  bayonets,  and  then  strode  off  t& 
their  barracks,  after  being  duly  complimented  by  their  commander-in- 
chief.  This  was  the  infantry.  The  cavalry  did  not  show  on  the  occarion, 
and  for  a  sufficient  reason — he  died  of  the  cholera,  last  summer,  poor 
soul !  and  times  having  been  peaceable  since,  he  has  never  been  replaced. 
Revolutionary  principles,  as  you  may  imagine,  have  not  yet  threatened 
the  stability  of  the  Homburg  government,  so  that  its  standing  army  (1 
never  saw  it  standing  but  that  once)  is  rather  a  matter  of  etiquette  than 
anything  else. 

I  dined  daily  at  an  uncountable  table-d'h^  in  the  Kursaal,  and  in  the 
end  became  inured  to  German  cookery.  That  is  to  say,  I  resigned 
myself  to  the  sempiternal  boiled  beef  (which,  dodge  about  as  you  will, 
there  is  no  avoiding),  and  accepted  stewed  prunes  with  my  kid,  and 
boiled  cherries  with  my  chicken,  and  greene^e-jam  with  my  duck* 
Only,  I  eat  these  dishes  separately,  whereas  ttie  Germans,  apparently, 
prefer  taking  a  little  of  everything  and  eaitinff  it  all  together. 

As  a  genial  rule  at  a  Grerman  dinner,  ^atever  is  not  sweet  is  sour; 
and  in  the  latter  category,  say  the  ill-natined,  are  to  be  included  all  the 
wines.  But  they  were  pleasant,  after  all,  those  Kursaal  dinners,  with 
their  merry  babble  and  complete  tans  gimey  and  very  sumptuous  was  the 
saloon  in  which  they  were  spread, -enamelled  from  ceiling  to  fioor  with  gM 
and  aiabesques,  and  wreaths  and  garlands.  Pleasant,  also,  was  the  vietr 
lihmugh  the  open  windows  on  to  Ihe  smooth,  verdant  hiwns,  with  thair 


%«^tfM\/>!(ini  d  i^MM^  AM^dtft^  U§ 


toBftt^Booft^chiiiqptiOf  .TfaflBy  great piDan  audpjmimMy  dflbloote;  nte^ 
|l9tfcet4nid  eBdntBAtdiito  I  haye  eivar  nto  eliewh^ 
^  ;Aa  &r  ths  nbeffalflprings^  and.  their  ootnpotiliott  imd  thelv  'ecmititii 
l4tii4C8»  am  they  ooA  wiitfe^D  in  the  book  of  the  Chronioles  ^'*Mta*ayv 
a»d£osiae^aiid>Caghlaa?  to aay^nothkig  of  th&ti««tiM8io^doM(mriQU 
mtiiiera»le<ted.«C  qiadu  not  a  few; 

.  Sat  what  k  nob  laoooded  in  the  Chzonicles,  is  the  -faet^  tiiat  moflt  of  the 
houflQfl  in  Hoadbuxg  are  nn.mh&»d,/raeiionaifyf  so  tJmt  being  at  26,  and- 
tiiabing  for  27y  you  must  by  no  means  be  rash  enough  to  -ring^ 'the*  belt 
«Mb  door,  whieh  asight  he  merely  26  -^  or  something  equally  remote. 
and  apocryfhal.  The  desiderated  27  is  probably  round  the  edlmer,  or 
W  ahiadin  the  unseen.  Not  being  strong  in  fractiona  myself,  I  was 
obliged, to  have  reoourae  to  a  valei  de  place  when  I  went  on  ybits  and 
iroyagea  of  diseovery. 

Also,  I  may  mention,  that  the  rouge'et'tmr  board  of  management 
benignly  aoeowds  to  all  visitors  the  right  of  fishing  in  sundry  **  trout 
streams  on  the  estate,  but  omits  to  mention  that  nine  months  out  of 
twelve  these  streams  are  innocent  of  water,  and  for  the  remaining  three 
aro  barren  of  fish.  I  toiled,  through  brake  and  brushwood,  all  over  the 
domain,  and  brought  bade  nothing  but  the  dust  on  my  shoes,  and  cer- 
tain rumours  of  traditional  and  mythologic  trout — antique  legends  of  a 
sliadowy  incredibility,  and  dating  as  far  back,  I  imagine,  as  ie  beau  tempg 
dmdduffe.    Caveat  Piseator ! 

JMUdsummer  was  in  full  convalescence  by  the  time  I  left  Homburg,  and 
from  the  omnibus,  as  we  climbed  the  hilly  road  to  Bonames,  I  looked  my 
lest  on  the  iitde  town,  lying,  a  grey  patch  in  the  valley,  under  a  dond- 
less  sky,  while  behind  it,  bulky  and  blue,  towered  the  Fddberg,  and  a&r, 
through  the  defts  and  gorges  of  the  hills,  came  surging  thepuiple  sun^ 
set  light 

11. 

THE  KONIGSTUHL  AND  HBIDELBERG  CASTLE. 

I  HAVE  a  passion  for  dimfamg  hills,  the  very  avowal  of  which  conjures 
up  a  swarm  of  deliehtfol  recollections.  Amongst  my  latest  and  plea- 
santest  exploits  of  ue  kind,  I  count  my  ascent  of  the  Konigstuhl,  the 
grey  craggy  mountain  that  overlooks  the  town  of  Heidelberg.  Three 
dear  hours  before  the  Mannheim  train  starts — just  time  enou^,  with  an 
aflbr^  to  go  up  and  down.  Up  ?  To  be  sure !  So  up  we  went, 
semmbliag  over  rocks,  leaping  where  we  could  not  stride,  stopping  at 
notfaing^*-np^  andup^  and  up  I  First  one  lags  behind,  and  then  another, 
but  the  tinid  perseveres  the  third  pants,  and  toils,  and  reaches  at  last, 
thsoogh  broshwood  and  blinding  leaves,  the  little  table-hind  atop,  wherb 
he  throws  himself  down  exhaosted  on  the  grass  and  sees  all  tne  world 
below  bins.  Oii!  &ir  worid  I  In  the  rear,  the  great  branching  forest- 
land  of  tibe  Odenwald ;  in  ftomt,  the  Haardt  mountains,  black-banded 
wbh  clindnng  pme* woods ;  and  near  at  hand,  the  Rheingau,  with  its 
eailla«erowD«i  summits^  snd  the  valleys  of  the  Neckar  aiM  the  Rhine, 
fisd'the  vineyards,  and  Uie  purple  hollows,  and  the  sea  of  woodland,  and 
tho'meeliQg  of  the  waten--^the  interweaving  of  those  two  silveir  thr^ad^, 
that  a.ataay  aoidbeaiD  ahot  MUenly  from  the  ofoiide  atitd  nkMrkd  and 


If^  Ilia,  Y<ffa|»i9«l'pMiH>ilay  and^iheiii  £rain  nsdsr  idM  Aypiaf  >IMiinflf 
their  head-gear,  fllMtn«d  forth  aharp^ji^i^r  fltthd^  EMonpliBMiHtll 
mim,4h#|^,a|aemel  to (Aakeikeir  v«iy  imi^  so dite  wu  tM nuhbBag 
^birfr^qgudl  .  Wbea'thesainhiiie  came  at  latt^ for  good  and  di^'tnar 
mfiQntwMt  ^v«Kr9  iearMly  to  be  feeognisedf  to  Uand  and  beoevoliMitMMW 
their  faces,  and  so  bald  their  pates«    They  looked  ^qvite  abflMdlj  aimabtoJ 

'la  the  tiaodgrave^  garden  ihere  is  an  old  fidi**pond,  full;  of  old  eilrp, 
and  the  king.of  tboid>  a  romid-shoiildeved  old  Mow,  in  abrown  tortotit^ 
innied  up  with  gold,  suffered  himaelf,  I  remaiked,  to  be  'pashed,  and 
jostled,  atid  poked  hi  the  ribs,  just  in  the  same  pateraal-goveronientiilF 
sort  of  way  as  his  suzendn  in  tlie  chateev  above.  The  bread  that  #a« 
thrown  in  for  the  royal  table  fras  so  nibbled  at  and  gobbled  down  by  the 
hungry  oourtievs  (who  came  sailing  up  in  a  Ime  dinctly  it  splashed  into 
the  water),  that  the  poor  old  king  seldom  got  a  brealraut,  mtich  less  tf 
faeUyful.  Yet  I  never  saw  him  ont  of  temper;  now  and  then  he  would 
show  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  as  if  in  protest,  but  nothing  came  of  it 

Just  so  the  Homburg  citizens  nibble  at  theur  suseratn's  strawbeniea 
and  str^  his  currant-bushes  as  they  stroll  through  the  kitchen-garden, 
talking  of  *<  our  hay-crop,''  and  *^  our  apple-hanreet.^  And  the  wo^dqr 
old  LuidgraTO  writes  up^  at  all  his  gates,  <<  Walk  in,  good  people—- men» 
women»  and  cbildrni — walk  in,  and  welcome^  only  don't  bring  your  dogs." 
But  the  dogs  come  too,  of  thw  own  accord,  and  their  puppies  withthem, 
and  now  and  then,  I  suppose,  the  Landgrave,  catching  sight  of  them, 
shows  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  in  a  sort  of  protest ....  but  nothing  comes 
of  it. 

The  first  fine  day  there  was  a  review  of  tbe  Homburg  army— three 
stoat  lads,  withbrass  pots  on  their  heads,  and  little  play-swords  by<th«r 
sides,  who  marched  a  yard  this  way  and  a  yard  that  way,  made  fcmny 
little  thrusts  at  each  other  with  sham  bayonets,  and  then  strode  off  to 
their  barracks,  after  being  duly  complimented  by  their  commander-in- 
chief.  This  was  the  infantry.  The  cavalry  did  not  show  on  the  occanon, 
and  for  a  sufficient  reason — he  died  of  the  cholera,  last  summer,  poor 
soul !  and  times  having  been  peaceable  since,  he  has  never  been  replaced. 
Revolutionary  principles,  as  you  may  imagine,  have  not  yet  thr^tened 
the  stability  of  the  Homburg  government,  so  that  its  striding  army  (I 
never  saw  it  standing  but  that  once)  is  rather  a  matter  of  etiquette  man 
anytlung  else. 

1  dined  daily  at  an  uncountable  table-d'h^  in  the  Kursaal,  and  in  the 
end  became  inured  to  German  cookery.  That  is  to  say,  I  resigned 
myself  to  the  sempiternal  boiled  beef  (which,  dodge  about  as  you  wiil, 
there  is  no  avoiding),  and  accepted  stewed  prunes  with  my  kid,  and 
boiled  cherries  with  my  chicken,  and  greengi^e-jam  with  my  dodiL 
Only,  I  eat  these  dishes  separately,  whereas  uie  Germans,  apparentiyv 
prefer  taking  a  little  of  evenrthing  and  eating  it  all  together. 

As  a  general  rule  at  a  Cierman  dinner,  whatever  is  not  sweet  is  sour; 
and  in  the  latter  category,  say  the  ill-natined,  are  to  be  included  all  the 
wines.  But  they  were  pleasant,  after  all,  those  Kursaal  dinners,  with 
their  merxy  babble  and  complete  ians  gimey  and  veir  sumptuous  was  the 
saloon  in  which  they  were  spread,  -miamelled  from  ceiling  to  fioor  with  jgM 
and  avabesques,  and  wreaths  and  gnriands.  Pleasant,  also,  was  the  view 
thiough  the  open  windows  on  to  the  smooth,  verdant  lawns,  with  thoir 


toBftt^Boofttchiiqptibf  iVMBiy  graatpiDan  and  pyrmtiWb'  df'blbOftf;  toorel 

^.lAii  for  ths  attBeffalflpriogi^'and  their  ootnpotilioii  imd  tiie(t»  '^uTtttHjl 
ininueay  8M  they  noA  wzitten  in  the  book  of  the  Chfooi^ies  ^f 'Mtarayy 
«ed/JEk}|pe^«&d  O^hlan?  to  aay-nothkig  of  thoti««tiM8iof'doMonrinu 
pUm»rahle<ead.«C  qittuoki  not  e  iewi 

,  B«it  what  IB  not  raoonled  in  the  Ghxonides,  is  the  -faet^  that  moflt  of  the 
bbiiiQfl  in  Hombiug  ate  nnmbeBed^aelBOiia^,  so  tJmt  being  at  36,  and- 
tiifbing  for  27y  you  muat  by  no  menu  be  rath  enough  to  Tmgthe  b^ 
«Mb  doQTy  whieh  aught  be  merely  26  -^  or  something  equally  remote 
and  apoerfphal.  The  denderated  27  is  probaUy  round  the  eotner,  or 
t^  ahiadin  the  unseen.  Not  being  strong  in  fractiona  myself,  I  wiui 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  valet  de  place  when  I  went  on  tbits  and 
YOyages  of  discovery. 

Abo,.  I  may  mention,  that  the  rouge-^^notr  board  of  management' 
benigoly  aoocwds  to  all  visitors  the  right  of  fishing  in  eundry  *'  trout 
streams  on  the  estate,  but  omits  to  mention  that  nine  m<mths  out  of 
twelve  these  streams  are  iunooent  of  wafcw,  and  for  the  remainiog  three 
era  barren  of  fish.  I  toiled,  through  brake  and  brushwood,  all  over  the 
domain,  and  brought  bade  nothing  but  the  dust  on  my  shoes,  and  cer- 
tain rumours  of  traditional  and  mythologic  trout — antique  legends  of  a 
sliadowy  incredibility,  and  datmg  as  far  iMick,  I  imagine,  as  ie  6eatf  tempg 
du  deluge.    Caveat  Piscator ! 

JMUdsuaamer  was  in  fuU  convalescence  by  the  time  I  left  Hombukgv  &^ 
from  the  omnibus,  as  we  climbed  the  hilly  road  to  Bonames,  I  looked  my 
lest  on  the  little  town,  lymg,  a  grey  patch  in  the  valley,  under  a  cloud- 
less  sky,  while  behind  it,  bidky  and  blue,  towered  the  Feldberg,  and  afitr, 
through  the  clefts  and  gorges  of  the  hills,  came  surging  thepuiple  sun^ 
aetK^t 

11. 

THE  KONIGSTUHL  AND  H£ID£LB£Ba  CASTLE. 

I  HAVE  a  passion  for  climbing  hills,  the  very  avowal  of  which  conjures 
up  a  swarm  of  delightfiil  recollections.  Amongst  my  latest  and  plea- 
santest  exploits  of  &^  kind,  I  count  my  ascent  of  the  Konigstuhl,  the 
grey  craggy  mountain  that  overlooks  the  town  of  Heidelberg.  Three 
dear  hours  before  the  Mannheim  train  starts — just  time  enough,  with  an 
afford  to  go  up  and  down.  Up  ?  To  be  sure !  So  up  we  went, 
scrambling  over  rocks,  leaping  where  we  could  not  stride,  stopping  at 
uotlung^*-np^  and  up,  and  up  1  First  one  lags  behind,  and  then  another, 
but  the  third  perseveres— the  third  pants,  and  toils,  and  reaches  at  last, 
thsough  broshwood  and  blinding  leaves,  the  little  table-land  atop,  wherb 
he  throws  himself  down  exhausted  on  the  grass  and  sees  all  the  world 
below  hiok  Gill  &ir  world  I  In  the  rear,  the  great  branching  forest- 
laild  of  tibe  Odenwaki ;  in  fiK>Bit,  the  Haardt  mountains,  black-banded 
wbh  clindnng  pme* woods ;  and  near  at  hand,  the  Rheingau,  with  its 
QMlla«erowned  summits,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Neekar  kbA  the  Rhine, 
fiadthe  vineyards,  and  the  purple  hottows,  and  the  sea  of  woodUnd,  and 
tbo'meeliQg  of  the  waters  the  interweaving  of  thdise  two  sili*el*  thrtod^, 
that  a.ataay  arndbeam  ahot  MUenly  from  die  ohMde  atitd  mMied  and 


If^  ilia. Y<ffa|«i«M'pMiiQilay  aod^ihoiii  fiam  nsdsr  )ll»&fpiBr AtliiAif 
their  head-gear,  alMtn«d  forth  iharp^.ji^iy  teiie%  aMonpued'iHtll 
mfm'^h^t.flbeiheS  to  dkake  ikeir  ▼ery  iniitoy  so  divewu  tM  nuiibBag 
^blk^#qftidl  ..Wboftlhe  '•umhiiie  came  at  kit)  for  rood  and  di^'tw 
mfmol^WQiUVfw^  iearMly  to  be  fecognisedf  wo  Hand  and  beDevotaitMMW 
their  faces,  and  so  bald  their  pates.  They  k)oked  ^qvite  abflMdlj  aoriabtoj 
.  .'la  the  t^aodgrave^  garden  there  is  an  old  fidi^pond,  fuU  or  irfd  «flrp, 
mid  the  king  of  tbom,  around-shouldeied  old  fellow,  in  a*  brown  surlotil^ 
iiwiied  up  with  gOld»  snffned  himself,  I  rvmaiked,  to  be  poshed,  «iid 
jostled,  and  poked  hi  the  ribs,  just  in  the  same  patemal-govenniientiilr 
sort  of  way  as  his  suzerain  in  tlie  chateau  above.  The  Ixread  that  #af 
thrown  in  £or  the  royal  table  was  so  nibbled  at  and  gobbled  down  by  the 
hungry  courtiers  (who  came  sailing  up  in  a  Ime  dinctly  it  splashed  idto 
the  water),  that  the  poor  old  king  seldom  got  a  breaUnst,  much  less  tf 
faeUyful*  Yet  I  never  saw  him  ont  of  temper ;  now  and  tiien  he  would 
show  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  as  if  in  protest,  but  nothing  came  of  it 

Just  so  the  Homburg  citizens  nibble  at  theb  suserain's  strawbeniea 
and  strip  his  currant-bushes  as  they  stroll  through  the  kitchen-garden, 
talking  of  *<  our  hay-crop,''  and  *^  our  apple-harrest."  And  the  wortlqr 
old  Luidgrave  writes  up^  at  all  his  gates,  <<  Walk  in,  good  people— men, 
wouen^  and  cluldrni — walk  in,  and  welcome^  only  don't  bring  your  dogs/* 
But  the  dogs  come  too,  of  their  own  accord,  and  tbeir  puppies  withthem, 
and  now  and  then,  I  suppose,  the  Landgrave,  catching  sight  of  them, 
shows  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  in  a  sort  of  protest ....  but  nothing  ccnnes 
of  it. 

The  first  fine  day  there  was  a  review  of  the  Homburg  army-«tiife» 
stout  lads,  with  brass  pots  on  their  heads,  and  little  play-swords  by  their 
sides,  who  marched  a  yard  this  way  and  a  yard  that  way,  made  funny 
little  thrusts  at  each  other  with  sham  bayonets,  and  then  strode  off  to 
their  barracks,  after  being  duly  complimented  by  their  commander-in- 
chief.  This  was  the  infantry.  The  cavalry  did  not  show  on  the  occarion, 
and  for  a  sufficient  reason — he  died  of  the  cholera,  last  summer,  poor 
soul  I  and  times  having  been  peaceable  since,  he  has  never  been  replaced. 
Revolutionary  principles,  as  you  may  imagine,  have  not  yet  threatened 
the  stability  of  the  Homburg  government,  so  that  its  standing  army  (I 
never  saw  it  standing  but  that  once)  is  rather  a  matter  of  etiquette  wan 
anything  else. 

I  dined  daily  at  an  uncountable  table-d'hdte  in  the  Kursaal,  and  in  the 
end  became  inuied  to  German  cookery.  That  is  to  say,  I  rerigned 
myself  to  the  sempiternal  boiled  beef  (which,  dodge  about  as  you  will, 
there  is  no  avoiding),  and  accepted  stewed  prunes  with  my  kid,  and 
boiled  cherries  with  my  chicken,  and  greene^e-jam  with  my  duck* 
Only,  I  eat  these  dishes  separately,  wbfffeas  ttie  Giermans,  apparently, 
prefer  taking  a  little  of  everything  and  eating  it  all  together. 

As  a  general  rule  at  a  derman  dinner,  whatever  is  not  sweet  is  sour; 
and  in  the  latter  category,  say  the  ill-natmred,  are  to  be  included  aU  the 
wines.  But  they  were  pleasant,  af^  all,  those  Kursaal  dinners,  with 
their  merry  babble  and  complete  tans  gine^  and  very  sumptuous  was  the 
saloon  in  which  they  were  spread,  -enamelled  from  ceifing  to  fioor  with  g(M 
and  arabesques,  and  wreaths  and  gnriands.  I^eaaant,  also,  was  the  view 
tfamugh  the  open  windows  on  to  the  smooth,  verdant  hiwns,  wHb  thm 


toBftt^Booft^chviiptibf 'tAsbb,  graatpiDan  aiidp]n«mM»  «f'lblb<ito,(  tetorel 
|l9]fMst  and  osmmuift  diito  I  hftve  eviM' nto  el^ 
t..^  (or  ths  nbenlflpriogt^  and  their  eMupotilioa  Imd  their  '^cmitfijl 
WlutBi  am  thejr  not  wiitt^D  in  the  book  of  the  Chtonioies  ii  'Mta-rayV 
^diBogpeaf  fttdCoghlan?  to  aay  nothing  of  thoti««tiMS«of'doMor«inu 
mtm»nibleited«C  qnadu  not  a  lew! 

'.  But  whatk  not  leepoded  in  the  ChxonicleByisdiefaet,  that^moflt  of  ihe 
bouflofl  in  Hombuxg  ate  mtmbesedyraelRma^,  so  thnt  being  at  36,  and- 
tfiabing  for  27y  you  must  by  no  means  be  rash  enong^h  to  ttng  the  belF 
«Mb'  &Qr,  which  asight  be  merely  26  •ji^  or  something  equally  remote* 
and  qtoeryiphal.  The  desiderated  27  is  probably  round  the  ecAner,  or 
bit  ahaad  in  the  unseen.  Not  being  strong  in  fractiona  myself,  I  wa^ 
obliged  to  have  reoourae  to  a  vaki  de  place  when  I  went  on  tbits  and 
voyages  of  discovery. 

Abo,.  I  may  mention,  that  the  rouge-^it-'noir  board  of  management 
benignly  aoeowds  to  all  visitors  the  right  of  fishing  in  sundry  ''trout 
streams  on  the  estate,  but  omits  to  mention  that  nine  months  out  of 
twelve  these  streams  are  iunooent  of  watw,  and  for  the  remainiDg  three 
are  barren  of  fish.  I  toiled,  through  brake  and  brushwood,  all  over  the 
domain,  and  brought  bade  nothing  but  the  dust  on  my  shoes,  and  cer- 
tain rumours  of  traditional  and  mythologic  trout — antique  legends  of  a 
shadowy  incrediUlity,  and  dating  as  far  ImcIc,  I  imagine,  as  ie  Seau  tempu 
dm  deluge.    Caveat  Piseator ! 

JWidsummer  was  in  full  oonvalescenoe  by  the  time  I  left  Hombnrg,  and 
from  the  omnibus,  as  we  climbed  the  hilly  road  to  Bonames,  I  looked  my 
last  on  the  little  town,  lying,  a  grey  patch  in  the  valley,  under  a  dond- 
lesa  sky,  while  behind  it,  bulky  and  blue,  towered  the  Feidberg,  and  a&r, 
through  the  clefibs  and  gorges  of  the  hills,  came  surging  thepuiple  sun* 
setK^t 

11. 

THE  KONIGSTUHL  AND  H£IDELB£BO  CASTLE. 

I  HAVE  a  passion  for  climbing  hills,  the  very  avowal  of  which  conjures 
up  a  swarm  of  delightful  recollections.  Amongst  my  latest  and  plea- 
santest  exploits  of  the  kind,  I  count  my  ascent  of  the  Konigstuhl,  the 
grey  craggy  mountain  that  overlooks  the  town  of  Heidelberg.  Three 
dear  hours  before  the  Mannheim  train  starts — just  time  enough,  with  an 
eSor^  to  go  up  and  down.  Up  ?  To  be  sure !  So  up  we  went, 
sammbliag  over  rocks^  leaping  where  we  could  not  stride,  stopping  at 
nothing^*-np^  and  np^  and  up  1  First  one  lags  behind^  and  then  another, 
but  the  third  perseveres  ■  the  diird*  pants,  and  toils,  and  reached  at  last, 
thsong^  brushwood  and  blinding  leaves^  the  little  table-land  aton,  wherb 
he  throws  himself  down  exhausted  on  the  grass  and  sees  all  the  worid 
below  hiiii4  Oil!  &ir  world  !  In  the  rear,  the  great  branching  forest- 
laild  of  tibe  OdenwtJd ;  in  fiK>nit,  the  Haardt  mountains,  black-banded 
wbh  dindnng  piBe^woods ;  and  near  at  hand,  the  Rheingau,  with  its 
eaitla-crowned  summits^  isid  the  valleys  of  the  Neekar  aim  the  Rhine, 
fiiidthe  vineyards,  and  tha  purple  hollows,  and  the  sea  of  woodland,  and 
tba'meeling  of  the  wateis  the  interweaving  of  thdSe  two  mVf^  threads, 
that  a;ataay  aoidbeain  ahot  saddenly  from  the  dottda  aad  tnemried  and 


their  head-gear,  fllMtn«d  fovtk  akarp^.^^iy  fliMie%  aMoamkMl 'iHtll 
»Oimr4h4t^a|aeitioI  to  (Aakethenr  Tery  imiwy  so  dive  wu  m  ntihbBag 
^^Kt#qg|i^  ..Wboft'lhe'saiishiiie  cane  at  kit)  for  good>  and  di^'tftNT 
0)fiQntwMt«^^wr9  ieaiveiy  to  be  reeognisedf  lo  Hand  'and'  beneiroleiit  Wew 
their  faces,  and  so  bald  their  pates.  They  looked  cjuito  abflMdlj  aitMbtea 
...'In.  thA^tiaodgraTe^  garden  ihere  is  an  cM  iftdi*-pond,  full  of  old  etfrp, 
mid  the  king,  of  tbom^  a  round^houldeied  old  fellow^  in  a'brown  surlotft^ 
i)«0ied  up  witb  g6ld»  snfifored  himself,  I  remaiked,  to  be  pushed,  am^ 
jostled,  and  poked  in  the  ribs,  just  in  the  same  pateroal«go¥eronienlM» 
sort  of  way  as  his  suzerain  in  the  chateau  above.  The  bread  ih«t  #atf 
thrown  in  for  the  royal  table  was  so  nibbled  at  and  gobbled  down  by  tbef 
hungry  oouriievs  (who  came  sailing  up  in  a  Ime  dinctly  it  splashed  into 
the  water),  that  the  poor  old  king  seldom  got  a  brealtfast,  much  less  tf 
bellyful.  Yet  I  never  saw  him  out  of  temper ;  now  and  tiien  he  would 
show  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  as  if  in  protest,  but  nothing  came  of  it 

Just  so  the  Homburg  dtiizens  nibble  at  their  susendn's  strawbewiea 
and  strip  his  currant-bushes  as  they  stroll  through  the  kitchen-garden, 
talking  of  '^  our  hay-crop,"  and  *^  our  apple-harrest."  And  the  wottky 
old  Luidgrave  writes  up- at  all  his  gates,  "  Walk  in,  good  people— men, 
women,  and  children-— walk  in,  and  welcome^  only  don't  bring  your  dogv." 
But  the  dogs  come  too,  of  their  own  accord,  and  iheir  puppies  withthem, 
and  now  and  then,  I  suppose,  the  Landgrave,  catctdng  sight  of  them, 
shows  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  in  a  sort  of  protest . .  . .  Imt  nothing  conies 
of  it. 

The  first  fine  day  there  was  a  review  of  the  Homburg  army—- three 
stout  lads,  with  brass  pots  on  their  heads,  and  little  play-swords  by<th«a* 
sides,  who  marched  a  yard  tlUs  way  and  a  yard  that  way,  made  funny 
little  thrusts  at  each  other  with  sham  bayonets,  and  then  strode  off  t» 
their  barracks,  after  being  duly  complimented  by  their  commander-in- 
chief.  This  was  the  infantry.  The  cavalry  did  not  show  on  the  occarion, 
and  for  a  sufficient  reason—^  died  of  the  cholera,  last  summer,  poor 
soul !  and  times  having  been  peaceable  since,  he  has  never  been  replaced. 
Revolutionary  principles,  as  you  may  imagine,  have  not  yet  threatened 
the  stability  of  the  Homburg  government,  so  that  its  striding  army  (1 
never,  saw  it  standing  but  that  once)  is  rather  a  matter  of  etiquette  than 
anything  else. 

I  dined  daily  at  an  uncountable  table-d'hdte  in  the  Kursaal,  and  in  die 
end  became  inured  to  German  cookery.  That  is  to  say,  I  rM%ned 
myself  to  the  sempiternal  boiled  beef  (which,  dodge  about  as  you  wiU^ 
there  is  no  avoiding),  and  accepted  stewed  prunes  with  my  kid,  and 
boiled  cherries  with  my  chicken,  and  greeneage-jam  with  my  dudiL 
Only,  I  eat  these  dishes  separately,  whereas  die  Germans,  apparency, 
prefer  takii^  a  little  of  evenrthing  and  eating  it  aU  together. 

As  a  general  rule  at  a  Cierman  dinner,  whatever  is  not  sweet  is  sour; 
and  in  the  latter  category,  say  the  ill-natmred,  are  to  be  included  all  the 
wines.  But  they  were  pleasant,  after  all,  those  Kursaal  dinners,  with 
their  merxy  babble  and  complete  sans  gSme^  and  very  sumptuous  was  the 
saloon  in  which  they  were  spread,  enamelled  from  omling  to  fioor  with  gold 
and  anbesques,  and  wreaths  and  gariands.  measant,  also,  was  the  view 
tfamugh  the  open  windows  on  to  die  smoodi,  verdant  lawns,  wkk  thair 


^  lAa  &r  ths  niiieffal  springs^' and  their  oMnpo«feioa  Had  tiielr  ^tmtfrji 
wtiuesy  am  they  »oA  wikfe^D  in  the  book  of  the  Chfonioles  ^^Mlimiyv 
«»d£oflpiOy  fttd  Coghka  ?  to  aay  nothing  of  tho  ti««tiM8  ■of'doMortf  in'' 
Qttiti0n£loJUHl«C  qnadu  not  e  lewi 

,  But  whii  18  not  xwionled  m  the  Ghzonides,  is  the  -fiiet^  that  moflt  of  the 
boiiiQfl  in  Hoadbiug  afo  nnmhevedfraeikmaifyi  so  tJmt  being  at  36,  and 
tiifbingfor  27»  you  must  by  no  meuis  be  rash  enough  to  img  the  belF 
mxb  wrar,  whieh  asight  be  merely  26  •ji^  or  somethuig  equally  remote 
%iid  apoeiyphal.  The  desiderated  27  is  probably  round  the  eomer,  or 
i» ahaadin  the  unseen.  Not  being  strong  in  fractions  myself,  I  wa^ 
obliged  to  have  reooorse  to  a  valei  de  place  when  I  went  on  tbits  and 
yoyages  of  discovery. 

Abo,  I  may  mention,  that  the  rovge^'noir  board  of  management 
benignly  aoeowds  to  all  visitors  the  right  of  fishing  in  sundry  *' trout 
straans  on  the  estate,  but  omits  to  mention  that  nine  months  out  of 
twelve  these  streams  are  innocent  of  water,  and  for  the  remainiog  three 
are  barren  of  fish.  I  toiled,  through  brake  and  brushwood,  all  over  the 
domain,  and  brought  bade  nothing  but  the  dust  on  my  shoes,  and  cer- 
tain rumours  of  traditional  and  mythologic  trout — antique  legends  of  a 
sliadowy  incredibility,  and  dating  as  far  hack,  I  imagine,  as  ie  beau  tempg 
dm^  dehiffe.    Caveat  Piscator ! 

Midsummer  was  in  full  oonvalescenoe  by  the  time  I  left  Hombnrg,  and 
from  the  omnibus,  as  we  climbed  the  hilly  road  to  Bonames,  I  looked  my 
last  on  the  little  town,  lying,  a  grey  patch  in  the  valley,  under  a  doud- 
Isss  sky,  while  behind  it,  bulky  and  blue,  towered  the  Feldberg,  and  ahTf 
through  the  defibs  and  gorges  of  the  hills,  came  surging  thepuiple  sun^ 
setM^t 

11. 

THE  KONIGSTUHL  AND  H£]DELB£BO  CASTLE. 

I  HAVE  a  passion  for  climbing  hills,  the  very  avowal  of  which  conjures 
up  a  swarm  of  deliehtful  recollections.  Amongst  my  latest  and  plea- 
santest  exploits  of  ue  kind,  I  count  my  ascent  of  the  Konigstuhl,  the 
grey  craggy  mountain  that  overlooks  the  town  of  Heidelberg.  Three 
dear  hours  before  the  Mannheim  train  starts — -just  time  enongli,  with  an 
eSor^  to  go  up  and  down.  Up?  To  be  sure!  So  up  we  went, 
sorambling  over  rocks,  leaping  where  we  could  not  stride,  stopping  at 
notfaing^*-np^  and  up^  and  up !  First  one  lags  behind^  and  then  another, 
htit  thetiuid  perseveres  the  diiid' pants,  and  toils,  and  reaches  at  last, 
thsoogh  brushwood  and  blinding  leaves,  the  little  table-land  aton,  wherb 
he  throws  himself  down  exhausted  on  the  grass  and  sees  all  the  worid 
below  liins.  Oii!  &ir  worid  !  In  the  rear,  the  great  branching  forest- 
land  of  tibe  Odenwald ;  in  fiK>nit,  the  Haardt  mountains,  black-banded 
with  clindnng  pise* woods ;  and  near  at  hand,  the  Rheingau,  with  its 
OMtla^erowned  summits,  Mid  the  valleys  of  the  Neekar  aiM  the  Rhine, 
fiiid  the  vineyards,  and  Uie  purple  hoUows,  and  the  sea  of  woodland,  and 
the 'meeting  of  the  waten-^the  interweaving  of  tfadse  two  siliwf  threads, 
that  a.staay  soidbeam  shot  saddenly-from  the  dbuds  atitd  mavtied and 


their  head-gear,  akatMii  fovtk  akarp^.^^iy  fltthe%^  aMoamlued  ^tHtil 
miMr^h^t.aiaemel  to  dkahe  their  very:  imitoy  so  ditewu  m  nuhbBag 
^blrfr^illl]^  ■  Wbeskihe  '•unshiiie  came  at  kit,  for  good  and  dl^'tbcr 
inqvintQHUf  i^KT^'fleared  to  be  recognised,  so  bland  land  benevolie&t  yMW 
their  faces,  and  so  bald  their  pates.  They  looked  cjwte  $hmmilj  atmabtea 
;  il%  the^tiaodgraTe^  garden  diere  is  an  old  fidi*-pond,  fuU  of  old  esirpi 
mid  the  king.oC  tboBii»  a  round^ouldeved  old  Mow,  inabrown  surlottt^ 
inniedup  with  g6ld,  safiS^red  himself,  I  remaiked,  to  beptmhed,  mki 
jostled,  atid  poked  in  the  ribs,  just  in  the  same  pateroal-govenraientislll 
sort  of  way  as  his  suzerain  in  tlie  chateau  above.  The  bread  that  #a# 
thrown  in  for  the  royal  table  was  so  nibbled  at  and  gobbled  down  by  thef 
hungry  oourtiers  (who  came  sailing  up  in  a  Ime  dinctly  it  splashed  into 
the  water),  that  the  poor  old  king  seldom  got  a  brealdSut,  much  less  tf 
bellyfa]>  Yet  I  never  saw  him  out  of  temper;  now  and  dien  he  would 
show  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  as  if  in  protest,  but  nothing  came  of  it 

Just  so  the  Homburg  dtizens  nibble  at  their  suserain's  strawberries 
and  strip  his  currant-bushes  as  they  stroll  through  ihe  kitchen-garden^ 
talking  of  '^  <mr  hay-crop,"  and  *^  our  apple-harvest."  And  the  wordqr 
old  Luidgrave  writes  up^  at  all  his  gates,  "  Walk  in,  good  people— men, 
womeui  and  cluldren-— walk  in,  and  welcome^  only  don't  bring  your  dogv." 
But  the  dogs  come  too,  of  their  own  accord,  and  iheir  puppies  withthem, 
and  now  and  then,  I  suppose,  the  Landgrave,  catctiing  sight  of  them, 
shows  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  in  a  sort  of  protest ....  Kmt  nothing  comes 
of  it. 

The  first  fine  day  there  was  a  review  of  the  Homburg  army— 4hfee 
stout  lads,  with'iMrass  pots  on  their  heads,  and  little  play-swords  by  their 
sides,  who  marched  a  yard  this  way  and  a  yard  that  way,  made  funny 
little  thrusts  at  each  other  with  sham  bayonets,  and  then  strode  off  to 
their  barracks,  after  being  duly  complimented  by  their  commander-in- 
chief.  This  was  the  infantry.  The  cavalry  did  not  show  on  the  occarion, 
and  for  a  suffident  reason — he  died  of  the  cholera,  last  summer,  poor 
soul  I  and  times  having  been  peaceable  since,  he  has  never  been  replaced. 
Revolutionary  principles,  as  you  may  imagine,  have  not  yet  threatened 
the  stability  of  the  Homburg  government,  so  that  its  standing  army  (I 
never,  saw  it  standing  but  that  once)  is  rather  a  matter  of  etiquette  than 
anything  else. 

I  dii^  daily  at  an  uncountable  table-d'hdte  in  the  Kursaal,  and  in  the 
end  became  inured  to  German  cookery.  That  is  to  say,  I  resigned 
myself  to  the  sempiternal  boiled  beef  (which,  dodge  about  as  you  wiil^ 
there  is  no  avoiding),  and  accepted  stewed  prunes  with  my  Icid,  and 
boiled  cherries  with  my  chicken,  and  greene^e-jom  with  my  duck/ 
Only,  I  eat  these  dishes  separately,  whereas  ttie  Germans,  apparently, 
prefer  taking  a  little  of  evenrthing  and  eatmff  it  all  together. 

As  a  general  rule  at  a  Cierman  dinner,  v^tever  is  not  sweet  is  sour; 
and  in  the  latter  category,  say  the  ill-natured,  are  to  be  included  aU  the 
wines.  But  they  were  pleasant,  after  all,  those  Kursaal  dinners,  with 
their  merry  babble  and  complete  sans  ginsy  and  very  sumptuous  was  the 
saloon  in  which  they  were  spread,  -enamelled  from  ceiling  to  fioor  with  gold 
and  arabesques,  and  wreaths  and  goriands.  Pleasant,  also,  was  the  view 
diiough  the  open  windows  on  to  ^  smooth,  verdant  lawns,  wHb  tiiiir 


«i  lAa  &r  ths  nbenlflpriogt^- and  their  efttupotiliott  Imd  tlieir  'aifttttijl 
iKitiueay  8M  t]k0}r  nok  wiitt^n  in  the  book  of  the  Chfonities  ^^Mta-rayy 
^d/£Qflpe^  Mid'  Coghlan  ?  to  aay  nothing  of  the  ti««tiM8  vf  dMfftoHf  in^ 
pUm»rable>MHl«CqQadcsiioiAfewi  .  .  ...2 

•  .Bvtwhfttk  nof}  iMOisded  intheChzonideBiisdie'faet,  that^moeit  of  the 
boi4iQ0  ID  HfMnbiug  afo  mtmbesed/raelRma^,  so  that  b^ing  at  36,  and- 
tfiabiog  for  27»  you  muat  by  no  means  be  rash  enough  to  rmg  the  beff 
«Mb  doQTi  whieh  aught  be  merely  26  3^  or  tomething  eqaal^  remote< 
•ad  apoeryphal.  The  deoderated  27  is  probably  round  the  eofrner,  op 
6if' ahead  in  the  unseen.  Not  being  strong  in  fractions  myself,  I  wa^ 
obliged  to  have  reoourae  to  a  vaki  de  place  when  I  went  on  tbits  and 
voyages  of  discovery. 

.  Abo,  I  may  mention,  that  the  rouge-et-noir  board  of  management 
benigoly  aoeowds  to  all  visitors  the  right  of  fishing  in  sundry  *' trout 
straans  on  the  estate,  but  omits  to  mention  that  nine  months  out  of 
twelve  these  streams  are  iunocent  of  water,  and  for  the  remainiog  three 
are  barren  of  fish.  I  toiled,  through  brake  and  brushwood,  all  over  the 
domain,  and  brought  bade  nothing  but  the  dust  on  my  shoes,  and  cer- 
tain rumours  of  traditional  and  mythologic  trout — antique  legends  of  a 
shadowy  iacreditMlity,  and  datmg  as  far  Iwck,  I  imagine,  as  ie  beau  tempt 
dm  deluge.    Caveat  Piscator ! 

Kidsummer  was  in  full  convalescence  by  the  time  I  left  Hombnrg,  and 
from  the  omnibus,  as  we  climbed  the  hilly  road  to  Bonames,  I  looked  my 
lest  on  the  little  town,  lying,  a  grey  patch  in  the  valley,  under  a  clond- 
lesa  sky,  while  behind  it,  bidky  and  blue,  towered  the  Feidberg,  and  a&r, 
through  the  clefibs  and  gorges  of  the  hills,  came  surging  the-puiple  sun^ 
set  Kght. 

11. 

THE  KONIGSTUHL  AND  HBIDELBEBG  CASTLE. 

I  HAVE  a  passion  for  climbing  hills,  the  very  avowal  of  which  conjures 
up  a  swarm  of  delightful  recoUectums.  Amongst  my  latest  and  plea* 
santest  exploits  of  &  kind,  I  count  my  ascent  of  the  Konigstuhl,  the 
grey  craggy  mountain  that  overlooks  the  town  of  Heidelberg.  Three 
dear  hours  before  the  Mannheim  train  starts— -just  time  enough,  with  an 
eSor^  to  go  np  and  down.  Up  ?  To  be  sure !  So  up  we  went, 
sonunbling  over  rocks,  leaping  where  we  could  not  stride,  stopping  at 
notfaing^*^np^  and  up^  and  up !  First  one  lags  behind,  and  then  another, 
butthetiurd  perseveres — ^the  diird*  pants,  and  toils,  and  reaches  at  last, 
thsoDgh  brushwood  and  blinding  leaves,  the  little  table-land  atop,  wherb 
he  throws  himself  down  exhausted  on  the  grass  and  sees  all  the  world 
below  him.  Oii!  &ir  worid  !  In  the  rear,  the  great  branching  forest- 
laild  of  tibe  Odenwald ;  in  ftont,  the  Haaidt  mountains,  black-banded 
widi  clindnng  pine*  woods ;  and  near  at  hand,  the  Rheingau,  with  its 
eaaila«erowned  summits,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Neekar  aiM  the  Rhine, 
s^bkI  the  vineyards,  and  tho  purple  hollows,  and  the  sea  of  woodland,  and 
the 'meeting  of  the  watais  the  interweaving  of  those  two  wtVf^  threads, 
that  a.ataay  aoidbeain  shot  aoddanly^from  the  dSMids  attd  nM^ied  tidi 


DR.  DE  JONGH'S 

LIGHT  BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL 

PBEPABED  FOE  MEDICINAL  USE  IN  THE  LOFFODBX 
ISLES,  NOEWAT, 

AHD  PUT  TO  THE  TEST  OF  CHEMICAL  AVALTBI8. 

THE  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  FOB 

CCmSUMPTXOMy  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  GOUT,  CHRONIC  RHSUSKikTISH, 
AND  AIiI.  SCROFUI.OUS  DISBASB8.  i 


Appsotxd  of  a2id  reoommended  by  Behzblios,  Lxsbio,  Wobhlsb,  Joetathav  Pkukzkii, 
FouQUiSB,  a2id  nnineroiu  other  eminent  Medical  Men  and  adentiflc  Ghemiata  in  JSnrope. 

Bpeciallj  xewarded  with  Medals  by  the  GoTernments  of  Belgium  and  the  Netheriands. 

UBM  almoft  entirely  superseded  all  other  kinds  on  the  Continent,  in  oonaeqnence  of  iti 
yrored  superior  power  and  efficacy— effecting  a  Cure  much  more  rapidly. 

Contains  iodine,  phosphate  of  chalk,  Tolatile  acid,  and  the  elements  of  the  bUe — in  afaart 
all  its  most  actlre  and  essential  principles — in  larger  quantities  than  the  Fa&e  Oils  madcr 
in  England  and  Kewfimndland,  depriTed  mainly  of  these  by  their  mode  of  preparatioo. 

A  Pamphlet  hy  Dr.  db  Jovoh,  with  detailed  remarks  upon  its  superiority.  Directions  for 
Use,  Cases  in  which  it  has  been  prescribed  with  the  greatest  success,  and  Te8timonlal& 
Ibrwarded  gratis  on  application. 

The/oUatDmg  are  selected  from  same  of  the  leading  Medical  and  Scientific  Testimomials,  » 

favour  of  Dr.  De  JongK's  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

BARON  IiIBBIO,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Giessen,  &c.,  &c 

**  Sib, — I  haye  the  honour  of  addressing  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  attention  in 

forwarding  me  your  work  on  the  chemical  composition  and  properties,  as  well  as  the 

medidnal  effects,  of  rarious  kinds  of  Cod  Liver  OiL 

<*  You  have  rendered  an  essential  serrioe  to  science  by  your  researches,  and  your  eflbrts 
to  proTide  sufferers  with  this  medicine  in  its  purest  and  most  genuine  state  must  ensure 
you  the  gratitude  of  every  one  who  stands  in  need  of  its  use. 
**  I  have  the  honour  of  remaining,  with  expressions  of  the  highest  regard  and  esteem, 

**  Giessen,  Oct  30, 1847.  "  Yours  sincerely, 

<<  To  Dr.  De  Jongh,  at  the  Hague."  (Signed)  **  Dr.  JUSTUS  UBBIG. 

The  late  Dr.  JONATHAN  PERBIRA,  Professor  at  the  Unirersity  of  London,  Author  of 
the  "  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,"  &c,  &c. 

**  Mt  deab  Sib,— I  was  very  glad  to  find  fh>m  you,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sedng 
you  in  London,  that  you  were  interested  commercudly  in  Cod  Liver  Oil.  It  was  fitting 
tiiat  the  Author  of  the  best  nnalysis  and  inrestigdtions  into  the  properties  of  this  oil  should 
himself  be  the  purveyor  of  this  important  medicine. 

**  I  feel,  however,  some  diffidence  in  renturing  to  fulfil  your  request  by  giving  you  my 
opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  oil  of  which  you  gave  me  a  sample;  because  I  know  that  no  one 
can  be  better,  and  few  so  well,  acqnained  with  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  this 
medidne  as  yourself,  whom  I  regard  as  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject. 

**  I  can,  however,  have  no  hesitation  about  the  propriety  of  responding  to  your  applica- 
tion. The  oil  which  you  gave  me  was  of  the  very  finest  quality,  whether  considered 
with  reference  to  its  colour,  fiavour,  or  chemical  properties;  and  I  am  satisfied  that,  for 
medicinal  purposes,  no  finer  oil  can  be  procured. 

**  With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success,  bdieve  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  be  very  ftithfUly 
yours,  (Signed)  '*  JONATHAN  PBRK&A 

^  Sinabury-square,  Lond<Hi,  April  16, 1851. 

"To  Dr.  De  Jongh." 

Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  in  Bottles,  labelled  with  Dr.  De  Jongh's  Stamp  and  Sigiuiture, 

ANSAB,  HABFOBD,  &  Co«,  77>  Strand, 

Sole  Omsignees  and  Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Possessions;  and  by  all 

icfpectable  Chemists  and  Vendors  of  Medicine  in  Town  and  Country,  at  the  foUowing  Prices: 

iMPBRIAXi  MBASURE,  HAIiF  PINTS,  Ss.  Ccf.;  PINTS,  4b.  9d. 
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THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIFTH. 

History  presents  us  with  several  remarkable  instances  of  great  men 
retiring  firom  public  life  into  privacy  and  sedasioD.  None,  however,  can 
compare  to  Charles  Y.,  who  in  1656  exchanged  the  crowns  of  kingdoms 
iot  we  seclusion  of  a  monastery.  The  only  historical  parallel  to  such  a 
renunciation  of  power  is  the  involuntary  abdication  of  Napoleon  the 
Great ;  but,  in  tne  latter,  the  renown,  ability,  and  power,  ads  the  only 
points  of  similitude^  the  chief  point,  that  of  volunla^  ab<Hcation  of  the 
pleasures  and  pomp  of  greatness,  is  wanting. 

Hence  the  peciuiar  interest  attaching  itself  to  the  history  of  the  last 
days  of  Charles  Y.  Hb  contemporaries,  as  the  old  Pope  Paul  lY., 
dismissed  the  subject  from  their  minds  by  adopting  as  a  received  fact 
that  the  emperor  had  lost  his  senses;  historians,  as  Robertson  and 
Sandoval,  were  equally  wide  of  the  mark  when  they  pictured  the  states- 
man and  warrior  as  a  humble  ascetic,  clothed  in  serge,  immured  in  the 
solitude  of  a  clobter,  and  given  up  to  nothing  but  pious  ezerdses. 

The  light  thrown  in  modem  times  upon  the  last  days  of  Charles  Y. 
has  had  one  common  source.  This  is  a  large  MSS.  volume,  written 
by  Tomas  Gonzalez,  designated  <^  Retiro^  estancia  y  muerte  del  Em- 
perador  Carlos  Quinto  en  el  Monasterio  de  Viaie.*^  This  MSS.  was 
left  by  Tomas  to  his  brother,  Manuel  Gonzalez,  keeper  of  the  archives 
of  Sinmncas,  and  he  sold  it  for  160/.  to  the  French  government  This 
MSS.  was  the  basis  of  Mr.  Stirling's  charming  work,  *'  The  Cloister  Life, 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,"  and  of  M.  AmM6e  Pichot's  interesting 
**  Chranique  de  la  trie  tnterieure  et  poUiique  ite  Charles  Quint"* 

M.  M^^et  has  been  enabled  to  add  to  this  invaluable  source  of 
information  others  not  less  important  and  interesting,  derived  from 
the  archives  of  Simancas,  and  collected  and  published  by  M.  Gachard, 
under  the  tide  of  ^^Retraite  et  Mort  de  Charles  Quint  au  Mo- 
nastere  de  Yuste^  The  last  work  constitutes  an  essential  complement 
to  all  that  has  hitherto  been  published  upon  the  subject.  What  adds 
still  more  to  the  value  of  M.  Gachard's  work  is,  that  he  has  also  been 
ahle  to  avail  himself  of  a  memoir  on  the  conventual  life  of  Charles  Y., 
discovered  only  four  years  ago  among  the  archives  of  the  feudal  court 
of  Brabant,  written  by  a  mook  living  in  the  convent  at  the  time; 
and  the  narrative  of  the  monk  is  more  circumstantial  and  satisfactory 
than  even  that  of  the  Prior  Fray  Martin  de  Anrulo  himself,  and  wlio 
has  been  almost  the  sole  authority  with  Sandoval  m  his  "  Vida  del  Em* 
perador  Carlos  Quinio  en  Vuste/* 

It  appears  from  these  new  materials  thus  obtained  and  compared  with 
one  another,  and  certain  inedited  despatches  of  which  M.  Mignet  has 

*  We  regret  to  have  received  M.  Am€d^  Pichot's  work  so  late  this  month  as 
not  to  have  been  able  to  incorporate  some  of  tlie  carious  facts  which  that  dis- 
tingnished  writer  has  eliminated,  regarding  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  iUus. 
trions  recluse,  into  the  present  article.  The  subject  is,  however,  far  too  interesting 
to  be  passed  over  cursorily,  and  we  shall  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  M.  Pichot's 
researches  on  a  ftiture  occasion. 
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also  been  able  to  avail  himself  in  his  newly-pablished  work,*  that 
Charles  V.  enteriviiied  the  idea  of  withdrawing  from  the  pemps  and 
vanities  of  tlw  world  fxom  a  much  earlier  penod  in  life  than  has  hkherto 
been  supposed. 

An  inedited  letter  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  Lorenzo  Pirez,  to 
King  John  III,,  dated  16th  January,  1557»  and  for  re&reoce  to  which 
M.  Mignet  expresses  his  obligations  to  Viscount  Santarem,  attests  that 
Charles  Y.  first  entertained  this  idea  upon  the  occasion  of  his  nar« 
vowlj  escaping  shipwreck  on  his  return  from  the  expedition  to  Tunis 
m  1635.  in  1689  the  death  of  his  bek>ved  wife,  the  Empress  Isi^Ha, 
sevived  the  ^Kng  in  still  greaiter  intensity.  The  eoBtem{Aation  of  ^he 
quick  destruction  thftt  awaited  upon  human  beauty  and  power  alike,  and 
the  narrow  home  to  j^hioh  hoA  were  ultimately  consigned,  made  the 
resolve  to  withdraw  fi^  the  world  so  €zed,  that  he  actually  shut  himself 
up  for  a  time  in  a  convent  of  Hieronvmite  monks  at  6ysla. 

At  the  time  when  Charles  V.  nrst  entertained  these  ideas  of  re- 
ligious seclusion  he  was  scarcely  forty  years  of  age,  and  at  the  hei^rt 
of  his  power.  The  responsibilities  of  his  positi<Mi,  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  a  safe  succesmon  to  the  throne,  alone  delayed  the  execution 
of  this  desire,  which,  as  years  rolled  on,  became  increased  by  the  in- 
firmities which  overtook  him,  and  which  were  a  natural  consequence  of 
his  incessant  activity,  his  mode  of  life,  and  of  holding  in  his  hands  a 
power  too  great  and  too  much  dispersed  to  be  within  the  compass  of  the 
genius  and  the  administrative  capacities  of  one  man. 

Of  middle  height,  but  well  set,  Charles  V.  had  been  remaikable 
in  his  early  days  for  bis  prowess  in  the  chase,  tlie  touniament,  and  in  aH 
athletic  exercises.  He  had  even  entered  the  arena  to  combat  with  bulls. 
The  remarkable  activity  and  vigour  of  his  inteMect  were  betokened  in  his 
nMunous  forehead,  and  interfHreted  in  his  penetrating  look.  A  defect  in 
me  lower  part  of  the  face  was,  however,  as  injurious  to  his  health  as 
much  as  it  detracted  from  his  looks.  The  lower  jaw  advanced  beyond 
ihe  upper  one  so  much,  that  when  he  closed  bu  mouth  his  teeth  did  iK>t 
meet.  The  teeth  themselves  were  also  few  m  number,  and  very  irre- 
gularly disposed^  so  that  he  stammered  a  little,  and  digested  badly.  His 
appetite  was  as  capacious  as  his  intdlect.  The  Engli^man,  Roger 
Asnam,  has  recorded  the  surprise  he  experienced  at  witnessing  the 
emperor's  voracity.  Boiled  beef,  roast  mutton,  baked  leveret,  stewed 
capon,  nothine  came  wrong.  Five  times,  says  the  venerable  chronicler, 
he  dipped  his  head  into  his  glass,  and  each  time  he  did  not  drink  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  gallon  (a  quart)  of  Hhenish  wine. 

Viin  Male,  the  empenn^s  ayuda  de  cdniara,  complained  bitterly  that 
even  when  ill  he  could  not  dispense  with  his  usual  dishes  and  dirinks. 
His  wbe  was  always  iced,  and  his  beer,  which  he  imbibed  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  was  left  all  night  in  the  open  air  to  cool.  He  was  par- 
ticdarly  partial  to  fish,  and  to  the  horror  of  his  attendants  he  eat  his 
oysters  raw  as  well  as  boiled  and  roasted ! 

The  emperor  was  also  given  to  certain  pleasures,  in  which,  according 
to  the  expression  of  a  contei^poraneous  ambassador,  itne  portaitpas  une 
volanU  assez  moderee ;  U  se  les  pracuraii  partout  on  il  se  iroutfaii^ 

*  Charles-Quint  son  Abdication,  son  S^onr  et  sa  Mort  au  Monasters  de  Tuste. 
Far  M.  Mignet,  Membre  de  TAcad^mie  Fran9ai8e. 
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ofoee  dsB  dames  de  grcmde  et  ausii  depetke  cowUiian,  Excesses,  ia  the 
cabinet  and  the  field,  at  table  and  in  the  boudoir,  soon.brought  this  great 
auBd  and  pdwetfid  fiame  low»  In  1518  he  had  ao  epileptie  fit  when 
playing  at  tennis  ;  and  in  1519  he  troe  struck  down  when  attending 
mass  at  Sangoasa.  Gout  assailed  him  bjr  the  time  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age.  Its  attacks,  more  and  more  frequent  and  more  and  more  peo- 
Tonged^  bore  more  particularly  in  his  hands  and  knees.  He  could  not 
always  affix  his  signature  when  wanted,  and  often  when  he  was  in  the 
fialdne  could  not  mount  his. horse,  but  had  to  fpUow  the  army  in  a  litter. 
Thus  assailed  by  infirmities^  tormented  in  addition  by  asthma,  subjaet  to 
otfiuxof  a  most  exhausting  character,  iiritated  by  cutaneous  imipt&DBB 
OR  his  right  hand  and  in  his  feet,  fai»  beard  and'  hair  prematurely  grey, 
he  fblthis  strength  and  capabilities  abandoning  him  at  the  very  time  that 
the  aspect  of  affairs  was  most  threatening. 

Add  to  all  this,  Charles  Y.  had  a  decided  inclination  for  religious  exr 
ercises.  To  use  the  words  of  hb  biographer,  "  The  perusal  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  possessed  great  attBaoti0nft  for  him ;  the  poetry  of 
the  Psahafr  struck  lus  imagination  and  stimd  hia  souL  The  magni- 
fieenoe  of  the  Catholic  oeiemonies,  the  affecting  grandeur  of  the  expia- 
tory sacrifice  in  the  mass,  the  music  mingled  with  prayer,  the- beauty  of 
the  arts  relieving  the  austerity  of  the  dogma,  the  mediatory  power  of  the 
Church  giving  succour  by  absolution,  and  reassuring  the  weakness  of  the 
man  and  the  anxiety  of  the  Christian  by  repentance^  all  combineid  tp 
retain  him*  with  fervour  in  the  olden  fonn  of  worship.*' 

His  policy  also,  it  would  appear,  helped  in  no  small  degree  to  oonfirm 
ham  in  the  olden  &ith.  Successor  to  those  Cadiolic  monarchs  who'had 
recovered  the  Spanish  peninsula  from  the  Moors ;  possessor  of  a  great 
part  of  diat  Italy  in  the  centre  of  which  was  placed  the  seat  of  apostolic 
tradition  and  Cnristian  government ;  chief  elect  of  that  holy  Roman 
empire  whose  csown,  from  Charlemagne  to  his  own  day,  had  been  placed 
on  the  forehead  of  the  empecor  by  the  Pope's  hands ;  he  was  bound  to 
preserve  and  to  defend  tho  ancient  creed  of  his  ancestons  and  of  these 
different  reaknS)  and  the  hereditaiy  worship  with  whiofa  were  assoeiaited 
the  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  the  principle  of  existence  of  many  of  his 
states,  and  the  solid  gprandeur  of  his  domination. 

This  sense  of  duty,  this  feeling  of  political  necessity,  may  have  served 
in  no  small  degree  to  uphold  the  fervour  of  Charles  V/s  religious  con- 
victions. He  attended  several  masses  in  the  day.  He  communicated  ^i 
the  ^at  festivals.  Upwards  of  an  hour  every  moming  was  devoted  to 
religiona  meditation.  He  had  evei^  composed  prayen.  himself.  Hb  kat 
political  and  wariike  eflforts  were  directed  against  Protestant  asoendanoy 
in  Germany ;  they  were  those  also  which  were  attended  with  the  least 
success  of  any  undertakings  which  marked  his  once  brilliant  career. 

Charles  Y.  having  decided  upon  cloistral  seclumon,  the  Hieronynite 
monks  obtained  his  preference.  They  constituted  aa  order  which  wap 
almost  exclusively  Spanish,  havings  been  founded  by  afisw  hermits  of  the 
Peninsula,  who  in  1373  obtained  the  authority  o£  Pope  Gcegoey  XL  to 
unite  in  rdigious  congregations  under  the  name  of  St.  Jerome  and  the 
rules  of  St  Augustin. 

Their  first  monsstoty  bad  aijsen  at  Saa  Barthokme  de  Lupiatta»  near 
Goadalajanw  oa  one  of  the  aixy  lieights  of  Old  Castile.    Fran  thenoe  they  bad 
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rapidly  spread  over  the  plain  of  Toledo,"  into][the  pine  forests  of  GuisandOf 
amon^  the  myrtles  of  Barcelona  and  Valencia,  under  the  Tine-dad  bowers  of 
Segovia,  and  into  the  chesnut  forests  of  Estramadura.  Placed  at  no  great 
dbtance  from  the  towns,  in  agreeable  and  secluded  situatbns,  they  had  covered 
the  PenioBula  with  their  establishments^from  Granada  to  Lisbon,  from  Seville 
to  Saragossa.  They  had  devoted  themselves  in  the  first  instance  to  contem- 
plation and  prayer.  They  lived  upon  chanty,  and  from  the  middle  of  night  to 
the  end  of  the  day  they  sang  to  the  praises  of  God  with  a  rare  assiduity  and  a 
singular  pomp.  Soon  enriched  by  tiie  gifts  of  the  people  and  the  favours  of 
princes,  the  Hieronymites,  whose  entire  order  was  governed  by  an  elective 
general,  and  each  convent  ruled  by  a  triennial  prior,  added  science  to  prayer 
and  the  cultivation  of  letters  to  the  practice  of  {waimody,  and  from  poor 
monks  they  became  the  opulent  possessors  of  extensive  lands,  of  numerous 
flocks,  and  of  rich  vineyards.  No  other  monks  in  Spain  celebrated  Catholic 
worship  with  a  more  imposing  dignity,  could  rival  the  sweetness  of  the  music 
of  their  choirs,  distributed  such  abundant  charities  at  the  gates  of  their  con- 
vents, or  offered  in  their  establishments  a  more  generous  hospitality  to 
travellers. 

At  Notre  Dame  de  Guadalupe,  one  of  the  three  most  venerated  and  most 
frequented  sanctuaries  in  Spain,  their  convent  was  in  extent  like  a  town,  and 
was,  bv  its  fortifications,  rendered  as  strong  as  a  citadel.  Here  the  Hierony- 
mites kept  their  treasure  in  a  tower ;  here  their  spacious  cellars  were  always 
full ;  their  beautiful  gardens  were  clothed  with  orange  and  lemon  trees ; 
while  on  the  neighbouring  mountains  they  pastured  flocks  of  sheep,  cows,  goats» 
and  pigs.  In  Estramadura  alone  they  possessed  fifty  thousand  teet  of  pUinta<- 
tions  of  olives  and  cedars ;  and  in  their  spacious  refectories  the  table  for 
visitors  and  pilgrims  was  laid  six  or  seven  times  a  day  with  bounteous 
profusion. 

It  was  near  a  monastery  of  this  description,  given  to  prayer  and  to  study,, 
that  Charles  V.  resolved  to  withdraw.  He  had  always  neld  monastic  life  in 
peculiar  veneration.  This  veneration  was  a  kind  of  heirloom,  which  he  had 
from  his  grandfather,  and  which  he  transmitted  to  his  son.  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  nad  built  two  monasteries  of  the  same  order  after  the  victoiy  of 
Toro,  in  1475,  and  the  conquest  of  Granada,  in  1492;  and  he  had  retired  to 
one  of  these  clobters  upon  the  death  of  the  queen,  Isabella  of  Castile,  and 
when  he  felt  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  he  repaired  to  Madrigalejo,  to  a 
house  belonging  to  the  Hieronymites,  whom  he  had  constituted  guardians  of 
the  royal  tomlra.  Philip  II.  was  destined  to  found  for  the  same  order  the 
vast  Escurial,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Saint  Quentin,  and  there  lie 
also  in  his  turn  both  lived  and  died.  Charles  V.,  who  had  been  on  several 
occasions  the  host  of  the  Hieronymites,  in  their  convents  of  Santa  Engracia, 
of  Sysla,  and  of  Mejorada,  resolved  to  end  his  days  in  their  cloister  of 
Yuste. 

Yuste,  to  which  the  emperor's  adoption  was  to  give  so  much  celebrity,  had 
been  founded  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  near  a  rivulet 
from  which  it  took  its  name,  iu  a  mountain  chain  of  Estramadura,  cut  up  by 
valleys,  clothed  with  trees,  and  watered  by  numerous  rivulets  that  flowed  down 
from  the  snowy  summits  of  the  mountains.  From  this  picturesque  site—having 
to  the  east  and  to  the  south  the  plains  of  Talavera  and  of  Aranjuelo — the  eye 
followed  the  course  of  the  Tietar  and  the  Tagus,  dived  into  the  fine  cultiva- 
tions and  smiling  villages  that  lay  nestled  amid  the  woods  of  the  magnificent 
basin  of  Vera  de  Pkuencia,  and  r^ted  finally  in  the  dbtance  on  the  azure  out- 
line of  the  Gaudalupe  mountains. 

Such  was  the  monastery  which  Charles  V.  selected  for  his  place  o^ 
returement.  The  pleasing  salubrity  of  the  spot  and  its  peaceful  solitude 
were  alike  adapted  for  an  infirm  body  and  a  weary  mind.  But  while  he 
nominally  withdrew  among  the  Hieronymites  of  Yuste,  whose  extensive 
knowledge  and  pious  regularity  he  duly  appreciated,  he  by  no  means 
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inteoded  lumfielf  to  adopt  their  mode  of  life.  What  be  proposed  to  him- 
self to  do^  was  to  build  dose  to  their  monastery  a  separate  edifice,  from 
whence  he  could  enjoy  the  free  use  of  the  church  of  the  monastery,  or, 
when  it  suited  lum,  the  company  of  the  monks,  but  at  the  same  time 
where  he  could  presenre  his  own  independence  while  he  respected 
theirs. 

Three  years  before  his  abdication,  he  had  a  suitable  residence  planned 
by  Gaspard  de  Vega  and  Alonso  de  Coyarruvias,  the  two  most  celebrated 
architects  in  Spain,  and  he  left  the  superintendence  of  its  building^  to  the 
Prior  Juan  de  Ortega,  under  the  direction  of  the  Infante  and  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  Yasquez  de  Morma. 

Many  circumstances  of  high  political  import  caused  the  emperor's 
abdication  to  be  delayed  for  some  time.  Among  these  were  the  hostile 
alliance  of  Henry  II.  of  France  with  the  Pope  Paul  IV. ;  the  state  of 
the  Low  Countries ;  the  marriage  of  the  Infante  with  Mary  of  England ; 
and  the  final  measures  necessary  to  ensure  a  peaceful  succession  to  his 
son. 

At  length,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1557,  the  emperor  took  formal 
leave  of  his  court,  where  the  deepest  grief  prevailed  at  the  step  taken 
by  their  illustrious  master.  Being  placed  in  a  litter,  he  started  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  Count  Oropesa,  La  Chaulx,  and  Luis  Quijada. 
At  the  same  time,  the  halberdiers  who  had  formed  his  body-guard  threw 
their  halberds  down  upon  the  ground,  as  to  intimate  that  the  arms  which 
had  been  employed  in  the  service  of  so  great  an  emperor  could  never  be 
used  in  the  service  of  any  one  else.  The  procession  traversed  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  in  silence,  and  slowly  ascended  the  slope  of  the  mountain  on 
which  stood  the  monastery  of  Yuste.  The  emperor  arrived  there  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  monks  were  waiting  his  arrival  in  their 
church,  which  they  had  illuminated,  whUe  their  bells  rang  a  merry  peal. 
They  went  out  in  procession  to  meet  the  emperor,  carrying  their  cross 
before  them,  and  received  him  chanting  the  Te  Deum,  They  were, 
says  an  eye-witness,  transported  with  joy  at  seeing  that  which  they 
never  could  have  believed.  Charles  V.,  descending  from  his  Htter,  placed 
himself  on  a  chair,  and  had  himself  carried  up  to  the  steps  of  the  high 
altar.  There,  having  on  his  right  Count  Oropesa,  and  on  his  left  Luis 
Quijada,  after  prayer  he  admitted  the  monks  to  kiss  his  hand.  The 
prior,  clothed  in  his  cape,  was  somewhat  nervous  in  the  presence  of  the 
powerful  sovereign  who  had  established  himself  as  a  religious  guest  in 
Ids  convent,  and,  intending  a  compliment,  made  use  of  the  expression 
"  Your  Paternity.'*  "  Say  your  Majesty,"  interrupted  a  monk  who  stood 
by.  Charles  v.,  on.  leaving  the  church,  examined  the  whole  of  the 
monastery,  after  which  he  withdrew  to  his  own  private  abode,  of  which 
he  took  possession  the  same  evening,  and  which  he  was  destined  never  to 
leave. 

The  house  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  emperor  and  his  suite  stood 
to  the  south  of  the  monastery,  and  overlooked  the  Vera  de  Plasencia, 
It  contained  eight  rooms  of  very  modest  dimensions,  four  below  and  four 
above^  and  the  rear  was  protected  by  the  walls  of  the  church.  A  balcony 
in  front  was  shaded  by  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  enlivened  by  flower- 
ing plants.  The  waters  of  the  mountain  were  also  brought  to  play  in 
fountains — one  of  which,  lined  with  Dutch  tiles,  was  so  capacious  as  to 
serve  as  a  pond  for  the  trouts  brought  from  the  neighbouring  villages. 
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Below  WW  the  gazden  of  the  menastexyi  which  had  been  g^vea  up  -to  the 
emperor.  A  door  opened  from  the  emperor's  bedroom  on  the  upper 
story  into  the  church,  so  that  he  could  participate  in  divine  service  witfa^ 
out  mixing  with  the  monks.  Philip  11.  raana^;ed  a  simHar  contrivance 
at  the  Escurial.  Monarohs  love  to  he  exclusive,  even  on  the  threshdd 
of  heaven.  The  imperial  study  was  also  charmingly  situated,  and  com*- 
manded  a  delightful  prospect 

Charies  V.  lived  in  this  humble  abode  as  a  monk,  without  ceasing  to  he 
an  emperor.  Without  possessing  the  luxuries  of  a  palace,  his  habitation 
was  not  without  such  conveniences  and  decorations  as  belonged  to  the 
epoch.  The  walls  were  lined  with  Flemish  tapestry.  His  own  room 
atone  was  lined  throughout  with  fine  black  cloth.  The  couches,  chairs, 
and  stools,  were  similarly  covered,  some  being  also  decorated  with  zicb 
black  velvet.  He  had  two  beds  most  luxuriously  furnished,  and  no  end 
of  clothes,  dresass  of  linen,  and  materials  for  the  toUet  His  great 
favourite,  Titian,  had  painted  himself  at  all  ages,  his  empress,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Many  of  these  portraits  were  there,  so 
that  he  had  them  always  before  his  eyes.  He  was  particularly  partial  to 
one  picture  by  the  same  master ;  it  represented  the  royal  £Eunily  invoking 
the  Trinity.  This  {ucture,  afterwards  removed  to  the  Escurialr  is  now 
in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Madrid.  He  had  many  other  religious  sub- 
jects from  the  pencil  of  his  favourite,  as  well  as  crucifixes  and  Virgms 
sculptured  by  Miguel.  He  had  also  a  collection  of  relics,  in  whose  virtues 
he  had  learnt  to  place  every  confidence  as  memorials,  but  probably  little 
more. 

The  emperor^s  passion  for  clocks  was  so  great,  that,  complainings  one 
day  to  his  mfjor-domo,  Baron  de  MontfiEdconnet,  of  the  inaptitude  of  his 
cook,  the  latter  retorted  that  he  no  longer  knew  how  to  please  his  ma- 
jesty, unless  he  should  try  the  efficacy  of  a  stew  of  docks.  The  mecha- 
nician Juanello  had  gratified  the  imperial  inclinations  this  way,  by  docks 
of  all  slu^>es  and  sites  in  exceeding  number.  He  had  also  dials^  com- 
passes, quadrants,  and  other  mathematical  instruments,  bendes  a  good 
collecuon  of  maps. 

His  collection  of  books  was  net  extensive,  but  the  list  given  W  Gon- 
zalez is  very  interesting,  as  indicative  of  the  resources  of  Charles  V.,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  considered  proper  to  give  to  a  prince  the  praotloe  of 
warlike  exercises  and  the  habits  of  a  genUeman^  and  not  habits  of  sedo^ 
aion  among  books,  like  a  monk  or  a  philosopher.  Charles  was,  however, 
all  four,  and  more ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  beg^n  the  task  of  inditing  his 
own  commentaries,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Julius  Cxsar. 

The  emperor,  a  victim  to  so  many  infirmities,  had  also  a  considerable 
collection  of  medicinal  talismans.  He  had  stones  set  in  gold  proper  £br 
f  ti^ng  hemorrhages ;  bracelets  and  rings  of  bone  set  in  gold  efficaoioas 
against  hemorrhoids ;  a  blue  stone  set  in  a  claw  of  gold  to  keep  off  the 
gout;  nine  English  rings  efficacious  against  cramp;  a  philosopher's 
stone,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  a  certain  Doctor  Beltran ;  and 
lasdy,  several  beaoar  stones  brought  from  the  East^  and  powarfiil  to 
oppose  many  disorders.  Sad  reality  had,  however,  taught  him  to  look 
more  to  the  aid  of  his  phystdan,  Mathys^  and  the  remedies  of  his  apothft- 
eanr,  Overatraeten,  than  to  Us  munerous  charms  and  amulets. 

His  services  of  plate  were  roval  in  eextent  and  magnificence.  He  had 
a  double  servioe  nlver-gilt  &r  we  altar  of  his  private  ohageL    CaUnats 
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of  goU,  silvery  and  eaamd,  were  filled  with  costly  jewels  and  objects  of 
vextu.  His  table,  toilet  uteDsils,  vases,  basins,  fountains,  decanters,  even 
utensils  for  the  kitchen,  cellar,  pantry,  brewery  and  pharmacy,  were  all 
alike  of  silver. 

The  service  of  the  house  was  performed  by  no  less  than  fifty  persons, 
under  the  direction  of  the  major-domo  Luis  Qnijada.  This  list  com- 
prised secretary,  physician,  apothecary,  clockmakers,  cooks,  bakers,  but- 
lers, a  master  of  the  wardrobe,  four  ayudas  de  cdmarOj  four  barberas, 
brewers,  confectioners,  fruiterers,  cheesemongers  and  poulterers,  honts- 
men,  gardeners,  litter-bearers,  valets,  porters,  scribes,  washerwomen,  and 
their  assistants :  there  were  also  a  chaplun  and  a  Franciscan  monk  to 
confess  the  household,  so  that  Charles  V/s  hermitage  was  in  reality  a 
monastery  within  a  monastery.  The  wages  of  his  household  alone  came 
to  8400/.  a  year. 

All  these  people  could  not  be  accommodated  in  an  eight-roomed  house^ 
so  that  a  portion  dwelt  at  the  neighbouring  village  gkF  Quacos,  another 
lived  in  the  monastery  itself,  some  m  the  cloisters,  some  in  the  hostelry 
department.  At  Quacos  were  also  eight  mules  kept  for  the  transport  of 
provisions,  as  also  an  aged  infirm  hdrse,  the  only  one  that  had  followed  his 
master's  fortunes.  The  Princess  of  Spain  had  nominated  a  magistrate, 
clerk,  and  alguazil  to  the  village  of  Quacos,  to  settle  disputes  that  might 
arise  between  the  country-people  and  the  emperor's  retinue. 

Although  thus  entirely  independent  of  the  monasteiy,  Charles  had 
selected  from  among  its  monks  his  confessor,  Juan  Begla,  his  reader,  and 
three  predicators.  Juan  Regla  was  a  very  learned  and  acute  theologian ; 
so  liberal  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  abjure  eighteen  propositions  de- 
nounced by  the  Holy  Inquisition ;  but  he  was  also  servUe,  insinuating, 
and  worldly — just  the  kind  of  confessor  for  an  imperious  penitent.  So 
also  he  became  the  confessor  of  Philip  after  having  been  diat  of  Charles. 
The  latter  appears,  with  all  his  piety,  to  have  been  more  dogmatic  than 
humble  in  his  religious  practices*  Juan  Begla  had  demurred  at  first  at 
undertaking  the  responsibility  of  being  confessor  to  the  emperor.  "  Be 
easy  upon  that  score,''  said  Charles  V.  to  him.  "  I  have  had  near 
me  for  a  whole  year,  before  I  left  Flanders,  five  theologians  and  canons 
of  the  Church,  with  whom  I  dischaiged  my  conscience  upon  all  past 
affairs.  You  will  only  have  to  know  that  which  may  happen  in  the 
future."  The  happy  casuistry  of  these  learned  theologians  aod  canons 
for  discharging  an  overburdened  conscience,  had  no  doubt  found  profound 
and  mystical  excuses  for  war,  ambition,  gluttony,  and  all  other  possiUe 
sins  and  vices.  Charles  V.,  who  could  command  absolution  from  the 
most  learned  theologians,  could  afford  to  treat  the  aid  of  Juan  Begla  as  a 
veiy  iodifferent  matter:  his  dear  intellect  must,  however,  often  have 
whispered  to  him  how  unsafe  were  all  such  foundations  £Dr  hope  unless 
backed  by  true  repentance. 

Charles  was  alike  zealous  and  regular  in  his  religious  practices*  Every 
day  he  heard  four  masses  and  a  funereal  service,  and  on  the  Thursdays 
he  had  a  ^prand  sacramental  mass.  In  order  to  ffive  all  the  accessories  of 
good  music  to  these  services,  monks  with  fine  voices,  and  who  sang  bmA, 
were  sought  out  firom  all  the  monaalezies  in  Spain  aodbroo^ht  to  Tusttt 

The  day  was  passed  with  the  same  regularity,  only  that  it  was  som^ 
times  disturbed  By  politieal  and  other  bunnesi.     On  waUng  i^  the  first 
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thing  was  to  eat ;  his  stomach  could  not  remain  empty.  This  habit  was 
so  inveterate,  that  it  could  not  be  given  up  either  to  sickness  or  religion. 
Even  the  days  when  he  took  the  communion  he  was  not  fasting — ^the 
latitudinarianism  of  the  Romanists  showed  itself  in  this  matter  as  well  as 
others.  The  Pope  Jules  III.  had  granted,  in  virtue  of  his  apostolie 
authorify,  an  absolution  for  the  past  and  a  dispensation  for  the  future, 
in  regard  to  communicating  upon  "alight  break&st/'  or  even  ''such 
food  as  might  be  deemed  necessary.'' 

The  first  who  attended  upon  the  royal  recluse  was  the  confessor,  Juan 
Reela.  At  ton  o'clock  the  ayudas  and  harberos  dressed  him.  Then,  if 
well  enough,  he  went  to  church ;  if  indisposed,  he  listened  to  the  service 
from  his  bed-chamber.  At  dinner,  when  he  had  the  free  use  of  his 
hands,  he  would  cut  up  his  meat  himself.  After  some  conversaUon  with 
his  physician  and  secretary,  Juan  Beela  would  read  to  him  extracts  from 
the  fathers  of  the  Church,  after  which  he  would  take  a  brief  siesta.  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays  he  went  at  three  o'cloclc  to  hear  a  sermon  from  one 
of  his  predicators ;  when  not  well  enough  to  attend  himself,  which  was 
frequently  the  case,  he  made  Juan  Regla  give  him  an  account  of  the 
sermon.  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  were  devoted  to 
lectures  by  Doctor  Bemardmo  de  Salinas. 

If  there  is  no  greater  mistake  made  by  most  historians  than  that 
Charles  V.  lived  either  in  cloistral  seclusion,  in  poverty  of  vesture,  in 
exercises  of  piety,  abrogation  of  personal  dignity,  deficiency  of  attendance, 
or  self-denial  of  any  kind,  equally  &r  irom  the  truth  is  it  to  suppose 
that  he  gave  up  all  interference  with  secular  and  political  matters. 
Sandoval  and  Rooertson  have  been  alike  in  error  upon  these  points.  ''In 
this  retreat,"  says  Mignet,  "  at  once  pious  and  noble,  in  this  life  dedi- 
cated to  Grod,  but  still  occupied  with  the  great  interests  of  the  world,  his 
mind  remained  firm,  his  aspirations  lofty,  his  character  decided,  his  views 
bold  ;  and  he  gave  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  the  most 
valuable  advice,  and  the  most  judicious  directions  to  his  daughter,  the 
regent  of  Spain,  and  to  the  king,  his  son,  who  solicited  them  with 
urgency,  and  followed  them  with  respect." 

Hence,  shortly  after  Charles  V.'s  withdrawal  to  Yuste,  his  time  was 
largely  occupied  with  Lorenzo  Pirez  in  negotiating  with  Jean  III.  the 
trausrer  of  the  Infante  Dona  Maria  into  Spain,  as  also  with  matters  con- 
cerning the  war  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries.  So  great  were  the 
perils  of  Philip,  that  the  young  king  even  sent  hb  favourite,  Gomez  da 
Silva,  to  induce  the  emperor  to  quit  his  retirement  and  resume  the  im- 
perial crown.  Charles  refused,  but  withheld  neither  his  influence,  his 
counsel,  nor  lus  means  from  his  son  in  difficulty.  He  exerted  himself 
with  the  greatest  energy  to  raise  additional  moneys  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  seat  of  war. 

The  health  of  Charles  V,  went  on  at  the  same  time  improving  under 
the  influence  of  retirement,  a  fine  climate,  and  good  li^ng,  combined 
with  an  habitual  recurrence  to  pills  and  senna  wine.  He  upon  one  ooca« 
sion  asked  for  an  aiquebuse,  and  shot  two  pigeons  without  requiring  any 
assistance  to  rise  from  his  chair  or  to  hold  the  gun.  He  also  dined  upon 
another  occasion  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent,  but  he  was  never  tempted 
to  renew  the  experiment,  and  is  said  to  have  hurried  away  rather  inde- 
^soronsly  from  the  table  before  the  conclusion  of  the  repast. 
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The  monastery  of  Yuste,  once  so  tranquil  and  silent,  had  become  a 
centre  of  movement  and  action.  Couriers  were  incessantly  arriving  and 
taking  their  departure.  Charles  received  the  visits  of  many  persons  of 
distinction;  he  was  universally  appealed  to  to  settle  differences  and 
disputes  among  those  in  authority ;  some  came  to  consult  him,  some  to 
ask  for  favours.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these  visitors  were 
his  sisters,  the  Queens  Eleanor  of  France  and  Mary  of  Hungary ;  the 
emperor  was  delighted  to  see  them.  They  found  him  passing  the  littie 
time  which  his  pious  exercises  and  afBeurs  of  state  left  to  mm  in  improving 
and  embellishing  his  abode. 

The  second  year  that  Charles  spent  at  the  monastery  was  more  dis- 
turbed by  sickness  than  the  first,  and  events  without  contributed  to  these 
unfEivourable  symptoms.  At  the  end  of  November,  1557,  he  experienced 
a  very  violent  fit  of  gout,  from  which  he  did  not  recover  for  a  month.  It 
was  at  this  very  time  that  he  received  the  news  of  the  humiliating  peace 
concluded  in  Italy. 

Littie  tribulations  also  came  with  greater  ones  to  irritate  a  broken-up 
constitution.  The  villagers  of  Quacos  quarrelled  with  his  followers, 
poached  his  trouts,  and  even  took  his  cows  if  they  got  beyond  bounds : 
800  ducats  were  also  abstracted  from  his  strong  hox,  but  lie  wotdd  not 
permit  any  of  his  attendants  who  were  suspected  to  be  put  to  torture. 
A  severe  relapse  of  gout  came  on  on  the  4th  of  January,  1558.  On 
the  2nd  of  February  the  news  was  communicated  to  the  emperor  of  the 
capture  of  Calais  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  suffer- 
ing monarch  said  he  had  never  experienced  so  much  pun  in  his  lifetime. 
On  the  8th,  however,  he  was  a  littie  better ;  he  eat  some  fresh  oysters, 
and  sent  to  Seville  for  some  sarsaparilla  to  make  decoctions.  Still  his 
sufferings  were  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  with  his  lower  ex- 
tremities uncovered. 

This  month,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  admission  to  the  monastery, 
Charles  Y;  having  been  informed  by  the  master  of  the  novices  that  his  novi- 
tiate had  expired,  and  that  he  must  make  up  hb  mind  to  make  his  profession 
as  a  monk,  or  he  would  not,  after  the  expiration  of  the  year,  be  allowed  to 
quit  the  monastery  of  his  adoption,  he  went  tiirough  what  Mignet  calls 
un  simulacre  de  profession  de  monastique.  Feigned  or  not,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ordeal  necessary  to  establish  that  he  was  of  sangre  azul 
(blue  blood)  and  unmixed  with  Jewish  or  Moorish  fluids,  mass,  sermon, 
procession,  Te  Deum,  and  banquet,  attended  by  all  the  neighbours  in  their 
best  clothes,  were  duly  gone  through,  and  the  Hieronymites  of  Yuste  added 
to  their  list  the  name  of  a  prince  who  from  emperor  had  become  a  simple 
monk  of  their  order.  So  strict  had  Charles  become,  that  he  now  found 
fault  with  youii^  women  coming  to  participate  in  the  charities  of  the 
monastery,  and  they  were  in  future  ordered  not  to  approach  so  holy  a  place 
within  two  shots  of  a  cross-bow,  under  penalty  of  a  hundred  stripes. 

The  imperial  monk,  however,  whose  name  had  been  so  lately  mscribed 
on  the  registers  of  Yuste,  was  not  long  before  he  treated  his  brethren  with 
a  haughty  indifference  that  had  little  that  was  monastic  in  it  The  news 
of  the  death  of  Queen  Eleanor  came  at  the  end  of  the  same  month  to 
add  to  the  afflictions  of  the  recluse.  When  he  heard  that  his  sister,  who 
was  only  fifteen  months  older  than  himself,  and  to  whom  he  had  always 
been  tenderly  attached,  was  dead,  the  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks. 
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^<  Before  fifteen  months  aze  gone/'  he  flaid,  ''  moat  likely  I  shall  keep  her 
company."  One  half  that  period  had  not  elapsed  before  the  brother  and 
both  sisters  were  united  in  tneir  last  home. 

The  Queen  of  Hungary  came  in  despur  to  Yuste  to  seek  and  to  give 
consolation  to  her  brother.  Charles  ordered  an  apartment  to  be  prepared 
for  her  on  the  ground-floor  of  his  own  residence.  At  this  time  the  gput 
was  trayelling  from  one  to  another  extremity,  inyolving  every  limb  in.  his 
body,  his  mouth  was  inflamed,  his  tongue  swollen,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
be  fed  upon  sops.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  his  sister  he  is  spoken,  of 
as  only  willing  to  eat  herrings,  salt  fish,  and  garlic.  He  wished,  and  yet 
he  dreaded  seeing  the  queen.  "  It  does  not  appear  possible,"  he  used  to 
say,  "  that  la  reine  ires  ChrUienne  is  dead ;  I  shall  not  believe  it  till  I 
shall  see  the  Queen  of  Hungary  come  in  alone."  She  did  come  in  alone, 
and  the  emperor  could  not  restrain  his  emotion  on  seeing  her.  Nor 
were  his  sister's  feelings  of  a  leas  tender  character.  She  remained  with 
him  for  twelve  days,  and  during  that  time  his  health  improved  a  littie. 
Much  could  not  be  expectetVfor  the  state  of  his  limbs  debarred  him  horn 
all  exercise. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  Charles  Y.  learnt  that  the  last  crown,  which  he 
had  preserved  against  bis  will — tiie  imperial  crown — had  been  placed  on 
the  head  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  He  was  from  that  moment,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  desmii  de  tout.  He  renounced  all  the  titles  which 
he  haid  preserved  up  to  that  period.  He  had  his  escutcheons  removed 
from  his  anartments,  and  he  ordered  his  name  to  be  omitted  in  the 
prayers  of  tne  Church.  "  As  to  me,"  he  said  to  his  confessor,  Juan  Begla, 
'*  the  name  of  Charles  suffices,  for  I  am  no  longer  anything."  But, 
adds  his  historian,  although  the  imperial  crown  had  disappeared  from 
his  apartments,  although  his  titles  had  been  effaced  from  his  seals, 
although  his  name  was  no  longer  pronounced  in  public  prayer,  he 
remiuned  what  he  had  always  been  for  the  whole  world.  From  Valla- 
dolid,  as  from  Brussels,  they  never  ceased  to  write  to  him  as  rEmpereur 
notre  seiffneuvj  and  when  speaking  of  him  every  one  said  the  Empebob. 

An  unexpected  event  came  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  re- 
cluse. Two  focuses  of  Protestantism  were  simultaneously  discovered 
at  Valladolid  and  at  Seville.  Charles  V.,  who  regretted  having  spared 
the  life  of  Luther  when  in  his  power  at  Worms,  dictated  the  most  cruel 
proceedings  to  his  daughter  to  arrest  the  progress  of  heresy.  He  paved 
the  way  for,  if  he  did  not  live  to  witness,  the  terrible  religious  executions 
of  1559  and  1560.  He  gave  that  stem  impulse  to  the  bigotry  of  tiie 
day,  which  attained  its  acme  in  the  auto-da-fes  which  were  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  at  Valladolid  on  tiie  21st  of  May,  1559,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Begent  Dona  Juana,  the  Infante  Don  Carlos,  and 
all  the  court ;  and  the  2nd  of  October,  1559,  in  presence  of  the  kin^ 
PhUip  n. ;  and  at  Seville  the  24di  of  September,  1559,  and  the  22nd 
of  December,  1560,  before  the  clersy  and  nobility  of  Ajidalusia.  The 
miserable  Cazalla,  notwithstanding  nis  recantation,  and  the  bones  of 
Coustantin  Ponce  de  la  Fuente,  alwough  he  had  perished  in  his  dungeon 
before  his  sentence  had  been  passed,  were  placed  on  tiie  funereal  mles, 
whose  flames  devoured  sixty-three  living  victims.  By  the^  side  of  tlkese 
human  beinfi;s,  sacrificed  in  tiie  name  of  an  all-meiciiul  God,  appeared  a 
hundred  ana  thirty-seven  others,  condemned  to  leaser  penalties^  and  who^ 
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cMied  in  the  ^oomimous  tan  henits^  were  reconciled  with  the  Church. 
^*  These  fright&l  holocausts,"  says  Mignet,  ^'  end  these  degrading  recon- 
ciliatioDS,  were  acoomplished  in  toe  roidist  of  demonstrations  of  satisfaction 
and  joy  on  the  part  of  a  dominatiDg  ^ergy,  a  pitiless  court,  and  a  fanatic 
people.  The  Inquisition  showed  itself  triumphant :  after  having  con- 
quered heresy,  it  mastered,  so  to  say,  royidty.*  Where,  it  might  he 
asked,  are  now  the  abettors,  the  assistants,  and  the  joyous  witnesses  of 
these  horrible  immolations  ? 

The  heats  of  summer  in  1558  rather  benefited  the  imperial  recluse 
than  otherwise.  His  mode  of  living  continued  nearly  the  same :  he  eat 
great  quantities  of  cherries,  as  also  of  strawberries  with  cream,  after 
which  he  partook  of  pasties  well  spiced,  of  ham,  and  fried  salt  fish, 
things  that  did  not  agree  with  his  cutaneous  disorders;  His  doctor, 
Mathy^,  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  this  hot ;  he  was  always  com- 
plaining of  the  impracticability  of  his  patient.  "  The  emperor,*"  he  said, 
'^  eats  much,  drinks  a^  more,  and  will  not  change  his  mode  of  living, 
^though  his  body  is  lull  of  peccant  humours." 

E^rly  in  July,  in  this  summer,  Quijada  brought  his  family  to  Qaacos, 
and  with  them  was  the  future  conqueror  of  the  Moors  and  the  Turks,  the 
he^  of  the  Alpujaras,  of  Tunis,  and  of  Lepanto,  Don  Juan — then  known 
simply  as  Geronimo— son  of  Charles  V.,  by  Barbe  Blnmberg,  a  young  and 
befiutiful  native  of  Ratisbon.  Don  Juan  had  been  in  various  hands ;  at 
first  in  thoee  of  Francisco  Masai,  a  OAusician,  with  whom  he  had  passed 
his  early  years  in  shooing  birds  with  a  littie  cross-bow,  in  preference  to 
attending  to  the  lessons  of  the  village  priest.  This  free  and  open-air  life 
had  contributed  mndh  to  render  the  child  as  strong  and  hardy  as  he  was 
handsome  by  descent.  His  blue  eyes  and  charming  sunburnt  'fiiee 
were  shaded  by  long  fair  ringlets.  Dona  Magdalena  de  UUq%  wife  :of 
Quijada,  had  adopted  this  beautifol  child,  and  spared  no  pains  on  his 
education.  No  sooner  had  that  noble  lady  and  her  precious  charge 
arrived  at  Qnacos,  thae  Charles  gave  her  an  audience.  Don  Juan,  who 
accompanied  her,  was  called  her  page ;  but  neither  monks  nor  villagers 
were  long  in  divining  tftie  truth.  The  young  conqueror,  whose  ardent 
temperament  was  little  suited  for  cloistral  seclusion,  stUl  visited*  with 
respectful  admiration,  that  emperor  whom  he  subsequently  had  the  ^lory 
of  calling  his  father.  When  dying,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-tlwee, 
Don  Juan  demanded  as  a  favour  that  he  might  lie  near  his  lord  and 
father,  and  this  wish  was  gratified  by  the  bigoted  Philip.  ^The  noble 
and  dear  child,"  writes  the  historian,  <<  whom  the  emperor  had  brought 
near  him  in  the  last  days  of  hb  life^  and  whose  interests  he  was  looking 
to  the  \ery  evening  of  his  decease  with  a  mysterious  solicitudey  was 
placed  on  his  right  in  the  same  vault  of  the  Elscurial.*' 

The  health  of  the  imperial  recluse  was  in  the  mean  time  failing  more 
and  more.  The  cutaneous  en^tion  in  his  legs  was  aceoropanied  with 
such  intolerable  itching  that  he  was  induced  to  use  means  to  repel  it, 
which  the  good  sense  of  his  physician  in  vain  objected  to.  He  used  to 
sleep  in  the  month  of  August  with  open  doors  and  windows,  and  he  thua 
caught  a  cold,  which  brought  on  sore  throat  and  a  relapse  of  gout,  such 
as  he  had  not  before  experienced  at  that  season  of  the  year.  On  the  16tb 
of  the  same  month  the  emperor  experienced  a  filiating  fit^  which  left  him 
very  weak,  without  appetite,  and  ftverish.    At  this  time  intermitteBt 
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fevers  prevailed  in  the  neigfhbourliood  to  an  unosual  degree.  On  the 
28tb  a  change  took  place,  a  violent  thunderstorm  broke  upon  the  moun" 
tains,  old  trees  were  thrown  down,  and  twenty-seven  cows  were  destroyied 
by  the  lightning,  but  the  air  was  refreshed,  and  the  virulence  of  the  fever 
abated.  Yet  it  was  the  very  day  after  this  beneficent  nmnifestatioa  of 
Providence  that,  aooordmg  to  the  Hieronymite  monks,  Charles  V.  expe* 
xienced  the  first  attack  of  the  siekness  idbich  was  destined  to  hx  him  low. 
This  malady,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  same  monks,  who  have  been  gene- 
rally followed  l^  Ustotiatis,  was  preceded,  if  not  more  or  less  indirectly 
induced,  by  the  obsequies  which  the  emperor  was  led  to  celebrate  whilst 
still  alive: 

Eight  days  previously,  that  is  to  say,  when  scarcely  free  of  the  gout,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  eruption  on  his  legs  gave  him  grievous  annoyance,  in  the  midst 
of  grave  political  matters  and  a  very  multiplied  corresponaence,  the  emperor 
held,  according  to  the  chronicle  of  the  Prior  Fra^r  Martin  de  Angulo,  the  follow- 
ing conversation  with  Nicolas  B^nigne,  one  of  bis  barheros:  "  liaster  Nicholas, 
do  vou  know  what  I  am  thinking  about ?'^ — "About  what,  sire?"  replied  the 
baibero. — "  I  am  thinking/*  continued  the  emperor,  '*  that  I  have  two  thousand 
crowns  to  spare,  and  I  am  calculating  bow  I  could  spend  them  on  my  funeral." 
— ^  Your  majesty,"  replied  B^nigne,  who  seems  to  have  been  no  courtier, 
"  need  not  trouble  yourself  upon  that  score,  for  if  you  should  die,  we  could 
surely  see  to  that." — '*  You  do  not  understand  roe,"  said  the  emperor ;  '*  (o  see 
one*s  way  clear,  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  have  the  light  behind  one  or  to 
have  it  in  front"  The  Chronicle  of  the  Prior  of  Yuste  s^ds,  that  it  was  as  a 
sequence  to  this  conversation  that  the  emperor  ordered  the  obsequies  of  him^ 
self  and  of  his  relations.  Sandoval  relates  the  conversation,  but  takes  no 
notice  of  the  obsequies;  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
them.. 

The  anon3mious  monk  whose  manuscript  has  been  analysed  by  M.  Baklim- 
zen,  and  the  Father  Joseph  de  Siguenza,  who  probably  copied  the  same  in  his 
History  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Jerome,  go  further  in  their  narratives.  According 
to  them,  Charles  V.,  enjoying  at  the  time  perfect  health,  and  in  the  best 

Sossible  spirits,  called  his  confessor,  Juan  Rqgla,  and  said  to  him  : '' Father 
uan,  I  feel  myself  better,  much  relieved,  and  without  pain  ;  what  do  you 
think  if  I  should  have  the  funeral  service  performed  for  my  father,  my  mother, 
and  the  empress  ?"  The  confessor  approved  of  the  suggestion  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence the  emperor  issued  orders  that  everything  should  be  prepared  for  the 
said  religious  ceremonies.  The  celebration  commenced  on  Monday,  the  29th 
of  August,  and  was  continued  on  the  following  days.  Every  day,  adds  Father 
Joseph  de  Siguenza,  the  emperor  attended  with  a  lighted  taper,  which  a  page 
bore  before  him.  Seated  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  followed  out  the  whole 
service  in  a  very  indifferently  ornamented  and  poor-looking  copy  of  Lies 
Fleures.  These  pious  commemorations  being  concluded,  the  emperor  again 
summoned  the  confessor,  and  said  to  him :  ^  Does  it  not  appear  to  you.  Father 
Juan,  that  having  commemorated  the  obsequies  of  my  relatives,  I  should  also 
perform  mv  own,  and  see  what  must  soon  happen  to  myself?*  On  hearing 
these  words,  Fray  Juan  Regie  was  much  moved,  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes, 
and  he  said,  as  well  as  he  was  able :  ■*  May  your  majesty  live  many  years,  if  it 
so  pleases  God,  and  do  not  let  him  announce  to  us  his  death  before  the  time  (s 
come.  Those  among  us  who  may  survive  him  will  acquit  themseltes  of  this 
duty,  if  our  Lord  permits  it,  as  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  do."  Th^  emperor, 
who  was  inspired  by  higher  thoughts,  said  to  him :  **  Do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  be  profitable  to  me  ?"— *'  Yes,  sire,"  replied  Fray  Juan, "  much.  The  pious 
works  which  are  accomplished  by  a  person  whilst  alive  are  of  a  much  areater 
merit,  and  possess  a  much  more  satisfactory  character,  than  those  which  are 
performed  for  him  after  death.  Happy  would  it  be  for  ul  all  if  we  did  as  much, 
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and  if  we  entertained  such  good  thoughts  !**  The  emperor  accordingly  ordeted 
that  everything  should  he  prepared  for  the  same  evening,  and  that  his  obee* 
quies  should  be  inimediatelv  proceeded  with. 

A  catafalque,  surrounded  by  tapers,  was  accordingly  raised  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  chapel.  All  the  attendants  on  his  majesty  came  in  the  earb  of  deep 
mourning.  The  pious  monarch,  also  in  mourning  and  a  taper  m  his  hanit 
came  to  see  himself  buried,  and  to  celebrate  his  funeral  obsequies.  He 
offered  up  prayers  to  God  for  that  soul  to  which  He  had  granted  so  many 
favours  during  lifetime,  so  that,  arrived  at  the  supreme  hour,  He  should  have 
pity  on  it.  It  was  a  spectacle  which  caused  those  who  were  present  to  weep^ 
ana  many  would  not  have  wept  more  had  he  been  really  dead.  As  to  himself 
at  the  funeral  mass,  he  went  and  placed  his  taper  in  the  hands  of  the  priest, 
as  if  he  had  deposited  his  soul  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  which  the  ancients 
represented  by  the  same  symbol. 

At  noon  the  following  day,  the  3 1st  of  August,  before  evening  had  come  on» 
the  emperor  sent  for  his  confessor,  and  expressed  the  great  graoficatton  he  felt 
at  having  performed  these  funeral  ceremonies ;  he  felt  a  degree  of  joy*  he  said, 
which  actually  seemed  to  overflow  within  him.  Tlie  same  day  he  sent  for  the 
guardian  of  his  jewels,  and  asked  for  the  portrait  of  the  empress  his  wife.  He 
remained  some  moments  contemplating  it.  Then  he  said  to  the  keeper: 
**  Lock  it  up,  and  give  me  the  picture  of  the  Praver  in  the  Garden  of  Olives." 
He  looked  for  a  long  time  at  this  picture,  and  his  eyes  appeared  to  express 
outwardly  the  el^ated  sentiments  wnich  pervaded  his  mind.  He  then  ^ve  it 
back,  and  said,  "  Bring  me  the  other  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment.**  This  time 
the  contemplation  was  lon^r  than  ever,  and  the  meditation  so  deep,  that  his 
physician,  Mathys,  was  obliged  to  warn  him  not  to  make  himself  ill  oy  keeping 
the  mental  powers,  which  direct  the  operations  of  the  body,  so  long  on  the 
stretch.  At  tliis  very  moment  the  emperor  experienced  a  sudden  shivering 
fit  Turning  to  his  physician,  he  said,  **  I  feel  unwell.'^  It  was  the  last  day 
of  August,  at  about  four  in  the  evening.  Mathys  examined  his  pulse,  and 
found  that  it  was  sliehtly  affected.  He  was  at  once  carried  into  his  room,  and 
from  that  moment  the  sickness  went  on  always  increasing. 

Here,  says  M.  Mignet,  is  a  perfectly  well-arranged  scene,  in  which 
nothing  is  wanting.  The  generality  of  historians  have  accepted  it  from 
the  monks,  and  some  among  them  have  added  still  more  extraordinary 
details.  Not  only  have  they  made  Charles  V.  attend  his  own  funeral 
service,  but  they  have  stretched  him  like  a  corpse  on  his  hier.  But  the 
whole  is,  according  to  the  same  authority,  more  than  apocryphal.  The 
nature  of  the  ceremony,  he  says,  the  emperor's  health,  the  occupations 
which  took  up  his  time,  the  Uioughts  which  filled  his  mind,  the  testimony 
of  his  attendants,  which  contradict  the  tales  of  the  monks,  and  authentic 
facts,  which  are  in  contradiction  with  the  date  assigned  to  this  strange 
proceeding,  do  not  permit  the  least  credit  to  he  attached  to  it. 

On  the  Ist  of  September,  Charles  Y.  spoke  to  his  major-domo  and  his 
confessor  concerning  his  last  testamentary  dispositions.  He  felt  that  he 
was  at  the  pomt  of  death.  For  thirty  years  he  had  never  had  fever 
without  having  gout.  He  wished  to  add  a  codicil  to  the  will  he  had  made 
at  Brussels  the  6th  of  June,  1654. 

On  the  2nd,  the  cold  fit  came  on  nine  hours  before  its  time,  and  the 
paroxysm  was  so  violent  that  it  drove  the  patient  out  of  his  senses,  and 
when  It  was  over  he  remembered  nothing  that  had  happened  that  day. 
The  paroxysm  itself  was  followed  by  bilious  evacuations.  The  night  of 
the  2nd  and  3rd  he  experienced  much  anguish,  but  as  he  was  a  good 
deal  exhansted  he  fell  asleep.  In  the  morning,  being  a  fittie  betteir,  he 
confessed  himself  and  received  the  holy  communion. 
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At  about  halF-part  eigbt  Mathys  opened  a  vein  ia  the  arm,  and  ob- 
tained about  nine  or  ten  ounces  of  a  black,  corrapt  blood.  This  TeUeved 
the  emperor  a. good  deal,  who  eat  a  little  at  eleven,  drank  iiome  beer  and 
wine  and  water,  and  afterwards  slept  calmly  for  two  hours.  As  his  * 
head  was,  however,  still  hot,  Mathys  opened  one  of  die  veins  in  the 
hand,  miv^  against  his  patient's  wisMS,  wno  desired  to  be  moreeffidenflj 
bled,  for  he  diesefibed  himsdf  as  feelbg  Ml  of  blood. 

ifaving  eat  a  little  sugared  bread  and  drank  some  beer,  the  same  day, 
the  3rd  of  September,  he  had  another  severe  paroxysm,  which  lasted  tiQ 
one  in  the  morning.  The  parojiysm  of  the  4th  came  on  three  hours  eariier 
than  usual,  and,  although  not  very  violent,  still  caused  him  so  great  a  h«d 
and  such  intolerable  thirst,  that  he  drank  eight  oimoes  of  water  wUi 
vinegar  syrup  aad  nine  oanoes  of  beer,  and  having  got  rid  of  his  dothes, 
he  lay  with  only  has  shirt  and  a  silken  counterpane  over  him.  'Hie  crisis 
finished  as  usual  with  the  evacuation  of  bilious  and  putrid  matters. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  the  imperial  monk  was  clearing  his 
way  to  heaven  by  donations  of  thirty  thousand  ducats  for  the  redemption 
of  Christian  slaves,  as  also  for  poor  women  and  other  necessitous  persons. 
He  also  ordered  divine  service  to  be  celebrated  shortly  after  hts  death  in 
all  the  monasteries  and  all.  the  parish  ohnrohes  of  Spain ;  he  further 
founded  perpetual  masses,  and  in  order  that  more  prayers  should  be  said 
at  his  tomb,  he  -had  prevailed  upon  the  Pope  to  grant  a  jubilee^  with 
plenary  indulgences,  as  an  Attraction. 

On  the  6th  of  September  the  emperor  had  a  paroxysm  which  lasted 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours,  during  which  he  was  incessantly  de» 
lirious.  The  7th  he  was  somewhat  better,  eat  some  eggs  in  the  evening, 
and  drank  some  wine  and  water.  Neverthelees  the  inflammati<Ni  was 
extending  to  his  mouth,  which  was  diy  and  paiitful.  The  attack  of  the 
8th  did  not  last  so  lonff,  and  was  rather  less  vident,  but  he  was  as  delirious 
as  ever,  and  his  face  became  livid.  This  day  Doctor  Comeille  Baersdop 
arrived,  as  also  a  messenger  from  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  Charles  V. 
experienced  his  last  sensation  of  gladness  on  hearing  that  the  queen  had 
acceded  to  his  request,  and  was  about  to  resume  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries. 

By  the  1 1th  of  September  the  interval  between  the  febrile  paroxysms 
had  become  less,  the  patient  was  also  becoming  weak^  and  weaker,  and 
his  stomach  could  not  even  retain  a  little  mutton  broth.  The  same  day 
the  grand  commander  of  Alcantara  arrived  at  Yuste,  to  no  longer  quit 
his  dear  and  glorious  master  until  his  death. 

The  16th  the  emperor  rallied  a  little,  but  this  was  Mowed  by  a 
paroxysm  of  fearful  intensity.  The  same  night  the  fever  came  on  with 
an  amount  of  cold  hitherto  unknown.  This  was  followed  by  black  vomit, 
after  which  the  hot  stage  seised  upon  him  with  such  violence,  and  lasted 
so  long,  that  he  was  twenty- two  hours  without  motion  or  without  speaktn? 
a  word.  He  remained,  indeed,  in  this  frightful  condition  all  the  17m 
and  until  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  The  physksians 
were  aporehensive  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  stand  another  paroxysm, 
yet  on  tne  same  day  the  emperor  regained  his  senses,  and  only  remarked 
that  he  did  not  remember  what  had  taken  place  the  previous  evening. 

The  eleventh  paroxysm  occuxred  on  the  19th,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.    The  preliminary  oold  fit  was  more  intense  than  ever,  and  as 
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upon  thd  advebt  of  the  hot  stage  the  imperial  patient  fell  into  the  same 
state  of  insensibility  as  on  the  previous  day,  the  physicians,  apprehensiTe 
that  he  would  not  rally,  requested  that  the  extreme  unction  should  be 
administered.  Quijada  objected  to  this  for  some  time^  from  fear  of  the 
deprearing  effects  of  the  ceremony  on  his  master,  who,  albeit  immovable 
and  silent,  might  still  be  sensible  as  to  what  was  going  on ;  but  at  nine 
o'clock  the  physicians  became  so  seriously  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  their 
patient,  that  the  major-domo  yielded.  The  confessor,  Juan  Begla» 
brought  the  extreme  unction,  which  Charles  V.,  says  his  historian,  re- 
ceived in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  consciousness,  in  great  composure, 
and  with  every  feeling  of  devotion. 

The  moribund  emperor,  however,  got  through  the  night  of  the  19th 
and  that  of  the  20th,  fighdng  against  the  accumulation  of  evils,  till  he 
had  scarcely  any  pulse  left.  Having  resumed  hb  wonted  self-command, 
it  appeared  as  if  by  a  supreme  effort  of  will,  he  preserved  his  reason 
clear  and  the  same  pious  serenity  up  to  the  moment  when  he  expired. 
Having  confessed  himself  again,  he  wished  to  communicate  once  more ; 
but  fearful  that  he  should  not  have  time  if  he  waited  till  Juan  Regla  had 
consecrated  the  wafer  in  his  own  apartment,  he  bade  them  fetch  the 
holy  sacrament  from  the  great  altar  of  the  church.  Quijada  did  not 
think  that  force  remained  to  him  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  supreme  act  of  a  dying  Catholic.  "  Let  your  majesty  consider,"  he 
«aid,  *'  that  it  cannot  receive  nor  swallow  the  host." — '*  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  it,"  replied  the  emperor,  simply  and  resolutely.  Juan  Regla,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  monks  of  the  monastery,  brought  the  viaticum  in  pro- 
•cession;  Charles  V.  received  it  with  Uie  greatest  fervour,  and  said, 
*'  Lord,  God  of  truth,  who  have  purchased  our  salvation  by  your  death, 
I  place  my  soul  in  your  hands.''  He  afterwards  heard  mass,  and  when 
the  priest  pronounced  the  comforting  words  of  Christian  redemption, 
^'  Lamb  of  Grod  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  he  struck  his 
breast  with  his  faltering  hand. 

Before  attending  to  these  religious  duties,  the  emperor  had  given  a  few 
minutes  to  terrestrial  cares :  at  about  eight  o'clock  he  had  made  every 
one  go  out  of  the  room  except  Quijada.  The  latter,  going  on  his  knees 
to  receive  his  master's  last  words,  Charles  V.  said  to  him,  "  Luis  Quijada, 
I  see  that  I  am  getting  weaker,  and  that  I  am  going  bit  by  bit;  I  am 
thankful  to  God  for  it,  since  it  is  His  will.  You  will  tell  the  king,  my 
son,  he  must  take  care  of  those  who  served  me  up  to  my  death,  and  that 
he  must  not  permit  strangers  to  reside  in  this  house."  Then  for  half  an 
hour  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  very  slowly,  but  with  a  certain  firmness,  of 
his  natural  son  Don  Juan,  <k  his  daughter  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  whom 
he  would  have  wished  had  been  hs^pier  with  Maximilian,  and  of  all  who 
remained  the  object  of  his  affections  and  of  his  solicitude  in  the  world 
that  he  was  about  to  leave. 

^  At  noon,  the  same  day,  Caxranaa,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  nis  violent  propagandism  in  Enghmd,  arrived. 
Charles  V.  mistrusted  a  man  who  had  been  denounced  by  the  Liquisitor- 
General  Vald^s,  but  he  was  anxious  to  see  him,  as  he  was  bearer  of  » 
message  from  his  son  Philip. 

When  Quijada  introduced  the  unorthodox  primate^  supported  by  two 
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OoBiioicaiiflk  tli0  arcbbiahop  w«nt  on  both  kneee  rmr  the  bed  of  Ae 
«iBDeror  and  Uftwd  hw  hand.  The  emperor,  who  was  near  his  end, 
leaked  at  him  some  dme  without  saying  anything,  and  then,  after  hamg^ 
asked  for  news  of  his  80b»  he  invited  him  to  go  luid  repose  hinsslf. 

A  little  before  night  set  in,  the  emperor  oade  Qmjada  have  the  eoa- 
semted  tapers  broii^t  firom  the  reooimd  sanotmiy  of  Notrs  Dame  de 
Mentsersat  ready,  as  also  die  emetfix  and  ioiage  of  the  VirffiB  iHueh  the 
empress  had  with  her  at  her  deaths  and  with  whiek  he  had  already  said 
he  intended  also  to  die.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  his  woalmaos  in- 
creasing, Quijeda  summoned  the  Ardibishop  of  Toledo^  in  order  tha^  he 
might  be  with  the  emperor  as  his  la«t  moment 

At  the  request  of  the  dying  monaroh  the  primate  read  the  Us  /Vo- 
fkndU^  aocompanyiiM*  eaeh  verse  wiih  remarks  appropriate  to  iheeiii&ig 
ooi^aaeturs ;  dien,  ailing  on  Us  knees  and  soowine  the  emperor  the 
eraeifiz,  he  spoke  those  words  whioh  were  afterwards  unpoted  to  him  as 
acfimebytbelnquisitimii  <<  Here  is  He  who  answers  for  us  dl ;  tbero  is 
no  more  sin,  everything  is  pardoned  I" 

Many  of  the  mcmks  who  w«e  in  the  imperial  ehamber,  and  tlie  Grand- 
Masler  of  Aleantara,  were  shocked  at  these  words^  wUdi  appeared  to 
phee  in  Christ  alone  the  work  of  salvation  acquired  to  man  by  the  great 
sacvifiee  of  the  cross^  without  man  having  aught  to  obtssn  by  his  own 
merits.  When  the  archbishop  had  finished,  Don  Luis  de  Aiiia  imme- 
diately urged  Fray  Franeiseo  de  VUlalba  to  qpeak  to  the  easperor  of 
death  and  salvation  in  more  Gatholie  terms. 

The  two  doctrines  which  divided  the  age  were  thus  onoe  mere  broii||lit 
before  Charles  V.,  on  the  point  of  expiring.  He  listened  with  sesemty, 
probably  no  longer  capable  of  distinguishing  between  what  was  granted 
through  the  recbeming  grace  of  (3mst  and  what  was  expected  from  the 
moral  co-operation  of  man* 

Aboiit  two  o'clock  in  the  moniing  of  Wednesday,  the  21st  of  S^tom- 
ber,  the  emperor  felt  his  strength  sinking,  and  that  he  was  about  to  die. 
FeeUng  his  own  pulse»  he  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  say  '^  All  is  over." 
He  then  bade  the  monks  recite  the  Utany  and  the  piayem  for  the  dyings 
and  he  ordered  Quijada  to  light  the  consecrated  tapers*  He  next  made 
the  archbishop  give  him  the  crucifix  which  had  served  the  empress  on 
pasang  firom  life  to  death,  and  pressed  it  twiee  to  Us  bosom  and  then 
to  his  mouth,  ^  Then  taking  the  taper  in  his  riffht  hand,  which  was  sem- 
ported  by  Quijada,  and  stretehing  out  his  left  hand  towards  the  eruoinx 
which  the  archbishop  held  out  towards  him,  he  said  a  ''The  time  is 
come  r  A  moment  afterwards  he  pronounced  ^  name  of  Jesu%  and 
then  expired,  sighing  once  or  twice  deeply.  '<  Thus  passed  away,''  wrote 
Quijada  in  the  mi£t  of  his  affliction  ana  his  admiration,  "the  | 
man  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be." 


(     M«    ) 


A   TRIP  TO  BOULOGNE. 
mr  mjDixT  oosTKixa 

^ToBnllaencih-xwtmoiiiehmin!'  Thsi  will  be  ftboot  rr/ oherfed 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Crake,  a  substantial  member  of  the  Stock  Exohange,  as  he 
put  down  the  Times  for  a  moment,  and  addressed  himself  again  to  his 
braakfnsl.  '*n  take  another  cup  of  tea,  Bell,— not  quite  so  sweet  as  Ae 
last* 

^  What  did  yon  saj,  paf»  ?"  asked  the  yonng  lady  thus  appealed  to. 

*' Another  cup  of  te%  my  dear;  I  qpoke  plain  enoi4;h,  I  nooght;  and, 
Mrs.  Crake,  FH  trouble  yoti  for  some  of  that  dir  toast" 

'<  Oh,  Iheard  ikaiy  papa,*"  retwned  his  dangfater,—'* rather  hsa  sugar, 
I  think,— bat  you  said  someduog,  didn't  you,  about  Boidoigne  P* 

"<  To  be  sure  I  did,"  replied  Mr.  Crake,  shortly.  «<  Can  get  theie  di- 
rect in  nine  hours.** 

*^  By  the  express  train,  papa?" 

^ Express  nonsense!  you  don't  call  tiiat  di*raet    No  1  by  the  boat.** 

<*  Dear  me,  Mr.  Crake,**  groaned  his  m£e,  **yovL  reaOy  don't  mean  to 
go  by  water  r  . 

'^How  are  we  to  get  Aere  without  7*  retorted  the  stodc-bioker. 

**!  mean  all  the  way.  Don't  you  lecoUeet  what  happensd  to  us  the 
last  time?  They  said 'ten  hours  ^  then,  and  it  was  full  twenty.  Oh  that 
dreadful  storm  when  I  thought  we  were  all  going  down !  Fmsoreldiall 
nefer  forget  it!** 

**  Ah/^  said  Mr.  Crake,  **  that  was  late  in  the  year,— just  about  the 
equinox.  There'snerer  any  wind  to  ^Makof  in  tiM  moothof  June.  We 
shall  have  the  sea  as  smooth  as  a  mitt-pood." 

**  I'm  sure  the  less  we  haye  of  it  the  better. — Now  pray,  Mr.  Crake, 
do  go  by  the  train. 

<*  Oh,  do,  papaT  chimed  in  MBss  Isabel 

"  Second  dass,  then,"  was  hb  reply. 

*<  Stuff  and  absurdity  P'  exclaimed  the  dder  bdy. 

**  Second  class!  my  gracious  I"  ejaculated  the  younger  one. 

**  Look  here,  Mrs.  Crake,"  said  her  husband,  setting  down  hie  tea- 
cup and  putting  on  a  business-like  air.  **  We're  going  to  BuUoan  for  tibe 
summer  aa  mudi  for  economy  as  pleasure.  I  put  <fewn  a  certain  sum : 
two,  three,  or  four  hundred  pounds, — no  matter — ^there  it  is.  Well,  Ae 
cheaper  you  go  to  work  one  way,  die  more  money  you  hare  to  spend  in 
another.  There's  three  of  us  and  your  maid:  that's  three  firsts  and  one 
second — you  don't  object  to  Harriet  in  the  second,  I  hope  ?^tben  thers^s 
three  saloons  and  one  fore-cabin, — stewardess  and  ship's  crew ;  what  dees 
all  that  come  to  ?  Six-ten  !  Now  for  the  boat  Thrse  fourteens  are 
forty-two,  and  ten's  fifty-two  and  one— «  shilling's  quite  enough  for  Aa 
whole  party— and  one's  fifty-three ;  dinners 

"  Ob,  don't  talk  about  dinners!  Fm  certain  neither  BeU,  nor  I,  nor 
poor  Harriet  will  be  able  to  touch  a  thingr 

^  Very  good !    One  dinner  then,  say  two-and-siz — ^fiffy-fiye  and  sin 
take  my  own  brandy  and  cigars— thm's  a  saying  of  thwe-feniteen-shc ; 
buy  you  and  Bell  a  bonnet  apiece  when  you  get  to  Balkan." 

2i>2 
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Aitfol  Mr.  Crake.  The  new  bonnets  settled  the  queition^  and  the 
ladies  consented  to  go  the  way  he  proposed. 

Yoa  perceive  that  the  stock-broker  wasn't  a  mean  fellow,  onlj  **  when 
he  spent  moneV)"  as  he  said>  '<  he  liked  to  have  the  full  value  of  it." 

tney  embarked  accordiugly  at  London-bridge  Wharf  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  last  June,  on  board  the  Stichfast  steamer,  commanded  by 
Captain  Nettle. 

It  was  a  softy  hazy  day,  with  the  sun  visible  only  at  long  intervals,  but 
there  was  no  wind, — a  great  consolation  to  the  ladies  of  Mr.  Crake's  party, 
Mr.  Criddle,  a  Mend  of  the  stock-broker,  and  an  admirer — ^half-avowed — 
of  Miss  Isabel,  who  also  was  going  to  pass  the  summer  at  Boulogne, 
heroically  expressed  a  wish  for  a  breeze ;  but  it  must  be  taken  into  the 
account  that  Mr.  Criddle  was  not  more  than  five-and-twenty,  and  had 
officiated  as  '*  bow-oar"  in  the  recent  match  between  the  Conger  and  the 
Mudiarkj  from  Battersea-bridge  to  Putney,  which  (he  said)  was  won  by 
the  former  entirely  owing  to  his  skill  in  watermanship,  though  he  forgot 
to  mention  that  he  twice  fouled  a  lighter  and  three  times  caught  *^  crab^" 
and  that  the  only  reason  why  the  Mudlark  lost  was  because  her  cox- 
swain, who  was  short-sighted,  steered  her  bump  ashore.  To  the  stock- 
broker himself  the  weather,  he  declared,  was  a  matter  ol  indifference  ; 
much  less  so,  indeed,  appear^  to  be  the  stowage  of  his  higgage,  of  which 
there  was  a  great  deal  marked  conspicuously  with  the  name  of  ^'  Crake." 
The  anxiety  which  he  expressed  on  this  head  was  probably  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  irritation  which,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  voyage,  displayed 
itself  in  the  temper  of  Captain  Nettle.  Habitual  passengers  by  the  Stick- 
fast — should  there  happen  to  be  any  who  have  steamed  in  her  more 
than  once — will  remember  that  it  does  not  take  much  to  awaken  the  iras- 
cibility of  her  gallant  commander,  whose  fiery  countenance,  thin  lips,  and 
water-coloured  eyes,  hold  out  to  the  physiognomist  a  promise  which  sel- 
dom remains  long  unfulfilled. 

^'  I  hope,  cap'n,"  said  Mr.  Crake,  intercepting  that  officer,  just  as  the 
steamer  was  about  to  start — "I  hope,  cap'n,  my  things  will  be  stowed  in 
a  dry  place,  for  I*ve  a  good  deal  of  value  on  board,  I  can  tell  you." 

«  Value  !"  shouted  Captain  Nettle,  fiercely — *'  ain*t  my  ship  of  no 

value — ain't  my  cargo  of  no  value — ain't  my  crew — d your  eyes, 

there,  what  are  you  after  with  that  painter?  Cast  off,  can't  you — hard 
down  with  the  helm — ^let  her  go— value  1"  And  with  these  words  he 
shouldered  Mr.  Crake  on  one  side^  and  the  next  moment  was  padng  the 
bridge  between  the  paddle-boxes,  gesticulating  more  vehemently,  shout- 
ing louder,  and  redder  in  the  face  than  ever. 

*<  What  a  gate  boot !"  said  Mr.  Criddles,  who  oould  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  pronounce  or  even  imitate  the  canine  letter,  but  dropped 
it  altogether.     "  If  I  was  you,  Mr.  Cake ^" 

*^  Let  me  alone,"  said  the  stock-broker.  '<  1*11  handle  him  by-and-by — 
you'll  see." 

The  Stickfast  had  a  great  many  passengers,  and  deck-room  was  scarce, 
but  the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Criddle,  who  felt  himself  (he  said)  in  his  native 
element,  had  secured  comfortable  accommodation  for  Mrs.  Crake  and 
Isabel ;  the  stock-broker,  still  further  incited  thereto  by  his  wife,  was  reat- 
less  about  his  baggage ;  and  the  bow-oar  of  the  Conger  declared  tluut, 
for  his  part,  he  never  sat  down  at  sea,  except  when  he  was  <<  pulling  ;" 
so  he  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  ladies,  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
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entertain  by  his  highly  satirical  remarks  upon  the  rest  of  the  passengers. 
Captain  Nettle  coming  in,  of  course,  for  a  large  share  of  his  sarcasm. 

This  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  but  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour  Mr.  Crake  got  tired  of  watching  his  three-and-twentv  packages, 
which  nobody  seemed  inclined  to  make  off  with,  and  returned  to  the  seat 
he  had  vacated,  when  he  took  out  the  Times  and  began  to  read ;  Mrs, 
Crake,  who  was  a  large  lady  and  given  to  repose,  closed  her  eyes  in  gentle 
shiniber ;  her  daughter  Isabel,  whose  eyes  were  very  fine,  and  who  waiL 
I  must  observe,  an  extremely  handsome  girl,  made — ^as  she  generally  did 
—excellent  use  of  hers,  in  a  way  not  particularly  flattering  to  Mr. 
Criddle;  and  that  gentleman  having  dther  exhausted  the  quiver  in 
which  he  kept  his  shafts  of  wit,  or  perceiving  that  his  sallies  were  un- 
attended to,  moved  off,  and  consoled  himself  with  a  cigar  in  his  appro- 
priate place,  the  bows  of  the  vessel 

An  hour  or  two  afterwards  and  we  find  the  stock-broker  holding  forth 
amongst  a  knot  of  stout  individuals  like  himself  on  the  demand  for  specie, 
the  chances  of  the  war,  the  Crystal  Palace  ''  as  a  speculation,"  and  other 
cognate  subjects ;  Mrs.  Crake  nas  woke  up  and  is  trying  to  &l  her  atten- 
tion on  some  crochet- work ;  Miss  Isabel,  having  discovered  that  there  is 
no  one  on  board  worth  looking  at,  is  reading  <'  Scenes  at  Sebastopol  and 
a  Canter  through  the  Crimea,"  the  latest  (authentic)  work  on  the  seat  of 
war  in  the  East ;  and  Mr.  Criddle,  who  has  more  than  once  returned  to 
his  alleg^nce,  iias  contrived  to  fix  upon  a  greater  spooney  than  himself, 
whom  he  is  stunning;'  with  aquatic  adventures. 

Tet  later  in  the  day  the  ordinary  pursuits  on  board  of  steamers  begin 
to  tame;  eager  politicians,  jolly  young  watermen,  elderly  ladies,  even 
young  ones,  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  if  life  be  worth  preserving  at  ail 
— ^wluch  none  of  them  doubt— it  is  advisable  to  adopt  the  best  means  of 
tustuning  it,  and  the  movements  of  the  steward  are  looked  upon  with  far 
more  interest  than  those  of  Captain  Nettle,  in  whose  demeanour  there 
appears  no  change^  as  several  of  the  passengers  who  have  asked  him 
questions  about  the  weather  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  voyage 
can  conscientiously  testify :  to  be  perpetually  annoyed  himself  and  always 
to  snub  o^ers  are  evidently  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  called  into 
existence. 

Dinner  is  announced,  the  universal  *'  heal-all"  on  board  a  Boulogne 
steamer;  the  stock-broker,  with  a  few  others  equally  wide-awake,  has 
seated  himself  at  table  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  steward  came 
scuttling  along  with  the  first  dish ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  nrevious 
disclumer,  it  does  not  require  a  second  summons  horn  her  husband  to 
induce  tin.  Crake  to  take  her  place  beside  him;  Mr.  Criddle  u  in  a 
predicament;  he  is  very  hungry,  but  being  also  very  much  in  love, 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  Miss  Isabel's 
remaining  on  deck ;  she,  however,  won't  hear  of  the  sacrifice,  but  enjoins 
him,  '<  if  he  wishes  to  please  her,"  to  eo  down  and  take  care  of  her 
*' parents" — so  dutiful  is  she,  in  expression — and  Mr.  Criddle,  believing 
that  at  last  he  has  made  an  impression,  leaves  the  young  lady  to  her 
meditations.  What  these  are  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Criddle  is  gone,  she  beckons  to  the  steward  as  he  is  hiirry- 
11^  past,  and  tells  him  she  will  take  something  on  deck ;  which  **  some* 
thing"  consists  of  pickled  salmon,  the  legs  and  breast  of  a  chicken,  foar 
or  five  slices  of  tongue^  a  plateful  of  lobster-salad,  a  gooseberry  tart  and 
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a  eoaiaid ;  on  IrUeh— «i  well  as  on  a  elass  of  fttout  and  a  KttU  sheirf — 
she  meditate^ — mth  ooosiderable  satimction.  If  I  were  to  mention  how 
tliejr  dbe  Mow,  yon  w«nild  really  give  Miss  Isabel  the  credit  she  doaeryes 
for  bar  abaftiaenoe:  three-and-sixp^OMoe  a-head  (not  two-and-^siz,  Mr. 
Cnke^  and  yoa  knew  it)  can't  pay  for  what  is  consumed ;  see  how  dften 
they  retam  to  the  diarge;  how  Uie  boiled  beef  disappears  horiaontaHj, 
the  roast  longitndmally ;  how  the  fowls  seem  literally  to  take  wiaj;  as 
they  fly  out  of  the  diahea;  how  ''veal-and-ham"  are  never  asked  for 
apart ;  how  everything  is  asked  for  at  onoe»  and  at  least  five  times  oyer ; 
yet  somehow  the  steward  manages  to  bear  up  against  the  certain  loss 
which  most  be  the  consequeooe  of  this  extraordinary  development  of 
appetite:  Champagne,  MoeeUe,  sherry,  and  brandy,  nave  theur  prices, 
and  those  prices  are  sometimes  profitehle  to  the  vendor.  He  has  the 
reputation,  too,  of  brewing  a  superior  mystical  compound  which  he  caHs 
<*  Boulogne  pnnch ;"  and  to  ascertain  in  what  respect  it  ^£brs  from  the 
£uniliar  British  mixture — no  other  motive  indUag — ^a  lew  of  the  choicest 
spirits  on  bdaid  give  orders,  when  the  doth  is  deared,  for  ample  jorums. 
The  stoek-hroker  is  one  of  these ;  indeed,  owing  to  his  hahit  of  chair- 
manising  at  public  meetings,  he  assumes  the  omoe  of  president  of  the 
sympesinm,  and  takes  the  lead  in  the  after-dinner  conversation.  He  is 
supported  by  several  gentlemen  of  dty  respectability,  who  enter  thdr 
names  on  tne  steward's  list  as  Messrs.  Sawkins,  Haggles,  Pike^  Worts, 
Twigff,  t^um,  and  Snoiddy,  and  the  number  fiiushes  widi  Albert  Grid- 
dle, whose  strong  point  is  being  what  he  calls  ''  manly," — a  fiiculty  whidi 
he  now  devdops  by  a  liberal  consumption  of  Boulogne  punch. 

The  tcmios  discussed  by  these  respectable  topers  are  various  at  first, 
but^  by  aemes,  they  convecge  and  assume  a  warlike  tendency.  The 
great  question  of  the  day  is  examined  in  aU  its  hearings.  The  stock- 
btoker,  after  denouncing  Lord  Aberdeen  as  a  muff,  and  declaring  that 
Lord  Palmerston  is  his  man — sentimoits  which  meet  with  universal 
a^^probation— 4»reaks  ground  at  *'  Maker,"  critidses  the  intrenched  camp 
at  ^  Gally-po-ly,"  pooh-poohs  the  renews  at  "  Skewtory,".  divides  his 
fovoes  into  four  divisions,  lands  one  "slap-bang,"  as  he  says,  "at 
Vainer,*'— another  at  "O-desser,"  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  "the 
Rooshians,"  a  third  "  somewhere  in  the  Crimyer,"  and  with  the  fourth 
batten  down  dl  the  fortresses  from  "  Anaypei^  to  "  Redoubt-Kavley." 
These  ideas,  you  will  percdve^  are  not  dtogether  <»tgind — much  less  so 
than  his  pronunciation  of  the  Turkish  names — ^but  his  plans  of  attack 
have  that  remaricahle  merit,  and  if  his  adnee  had  been  taken,  Mr.  Crake 
is  of  opinion  it  wodd  have  been  all  up  with  the  Csar.  Mr.  Sawkins,  who 
is  a  very  elderly  gentleman,  and  "  pedbctly  recollects,"  as  he  tells  tlie 
company,  '<  the  camp  at  Coxheath,"  inclines  *'  in  the  main"  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Crake  as  to  the  generd  system  of  operations,  but  rather  confuses 
the  qnestion  by  not  very  dbtinctly  remembering  the  names  of  the  severd 
oommandeiB,  nor  the  positions  which  they  occupy ;  he  antidpates  a  great 
ded  fix>m  the  empk^ment  of  "  my  Lord  Raglan,"  ^^m  ne  has  seen 
"  repeatedly,"  and  conaidera  "  a  fine  soldier-like  man."  Mr.  Rnggies  is  off 
a  nanlicd  turn  of  mind— <on  which  aocount  he  is  very  friendly  with 
Albert  Criddla,  who  alieadv  calls  him  " 'U^W-^and  is  bent  <m 
"  fiksdng  the  blockade,"  by  wnich  expression  it  is  evident  he  has  but  & 
hasy  peroeptioa  of  what  a  blockade  really  is.  Mr.  Pike,  as  his  name 
might  snggai^  is— Uke  Paiollss— "a  gaUant  militaxkt,"   skilled   in 
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epiiMii  of  war ;  lie  is  all  for  "deboaching"  and  '*  taming  the  enemy's 
flanks"  ^  cnttiag  bim  offfipom  hU  supplies,"  moying  ^'  in  masses^''  esUbliah- 
ing  *' a  poiM  d^appui^**  operating  << in  detaH,"  and  so  fortili:  strategical 
processes  wluch  he  does  not  ezacUy  succeed  in  reconciling.  Mr.  Worts 
dficlaref  with  emphasis  that  he  would  make  short  work  of  it ;  nothing 
lesa  than  divnag  them  into  the  sea  will  satisfy  him,  Mr.  Twigg  has 
been  informed  ^y  his  Sunday  paper,  bat  he  keeps  back  his  authority) 
that  Cronstadt  is  not  impregnia>le,  but  refuses  to  disclose  which  is 
*' exactly"  the  weak  point,  a  forbearance  on  his  part  for  which  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  is,  without  doubt,  exceedingly  grateful.  Messrs. 
Shuin  and  Snoddy  are  neither  of  them  very  correct  as  to  the  localities, 
and  make  rather  a  hash  of  the  places  on  the  Danube,  which  river  alters 
its  course  in  the  most  oblig^g  manner  to  smt  th^  respective  views ;  but 
when  tfa^  declare  that  ^'  there  ought  to  be  no  more  d— d  nonsense,* 
they  pronounce  the  opinion  of  the  whole  company.  Albert  Criddle,  in 
his  nuudy  way,  wishes  he  had  the  command  of  a  eun-boat,  ^'  he'd  soon 
make  the  'Ussians  know  what  we  oould  do^" — only  let  him  ^  go  at  'em,** 
and  «' he'd  soon 'attle  Constadt  about  their  ears  r 

From  speculating  on  objects  rendered  safe  by  distance,  the  militaiy 
and  naval  critics  torn  to  something  nearer  home.  The  Camp  at  Boulogne, 
which  most  of  them  are  on  their  way  to  visi^  comes  in  for  a  share  in  the 
diacustton.  A  camp  is  the  cheval  de  bataiUe  of  Mr.  Sawkinsi  and  his 
recollections  again  come  into  play.  He  didn't  go  to  Chobham,  last  year, 
on  account  of  the  wet,  but  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man  he  re- 
membered, "  as  if  it  was  only  yesterday,"  seemg  ''his late  Royal  'Ighnesa 
the  Duke  of  York  review  the  troops  at  Wimbledon,"  the  immediate  bear- 
ing of  which  fiMSt  upon  the  Camp  at  Boulogne  is  not  very  apparent.  In 
his  next  sentence,  however,  he  had  proceeded  as  &r  as  ''  Coueath,"*  and 
might  in  time^  perhaps,  have  crossed  the  Channel  if  he  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted by  Mr.  Crake,  who  wished  to  give  a  toast  ''He  would  drink," 
he  sud,  "  the  'ealths  of  our  gallant  Hal-lies,  and  suc-cess  to  their  harms  V^ 
cbBsmngt  par  parenAese^  that  he  was  "  one  of  those  who  always  had 
respected  the  French  nation,"  and  he  trusted  "  soon  to  be  among  'em.** 
The  toast  in  general  was  highly  applauded,  and  Mr.  Crake's  last  wish 
strenuously  echoed,  the  "when  shall  we  get  to  Belong^  becoming  an 
iuteiestuig  subjeol  of  ^wcnlation.  The  inquiry  led  to  some  remarks  not 
very  flattering  to  Captain  Nettle^  whose  hnuquerie  had  offended  the 
greater  part  of  the  punch-drinkers,  the  stock-broker  displayioff  more 
irritation  than  anybody  else,  and  promising — ^for  the  second  time  uiatday 
— to  "  bring  him  to  bis  bearings."  Shortly  after  this  declaration  the 
party  broke  up  and  returned  on  deck. 

It  was  now  about  six  in  the  evening,  and  the  vessel  being  afareaat  of 
the  North  Foreland,  Albert  Criddle  observed  to  Us  Mend  Kogglea,  as 
they  stood  in  the  "  fo'castle"  smoking,  that  the  Stieh/ast  could  now  lay 
her  eouise^  and  he  reckoned  she  wotdd  Uow  off  her  steam  in  Bolong 
harbour  before  the  dock  struck  ten,— «n  opinion  in  which  Bnggles 
aequieaced,  qualifying  his  assent  however,  by  tne  safe  remark,  that  if  the 
wind  got  up  firom  the  "suthard  and  eastaid"  they  shouldn't  be  in  so 

'  at  peeent,**  said  Albert,  making  a  telescope  of  hia 

ig  stead&stly  through  it,  "but  one  never  knows  when 

I  nay  spiiy  up.    I  shouldn't  mmd,  on  my  own  aooouati  if  it  came 


"Notaeat'afawat 
left  hand  and  looking  i 
A  beaaa  nay  spiw  up. 
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on  to  blow  a  gale,  for  I*m  used  to  that  kind  of  thing,— *have  weaifcod  s 
pittj  many  in  my  time ;  hut,"  he  added,  in  a  confidential  tone,  ^^  to  tell 
you  what,  IJggles,  there's  some  one  on  board, — a  lovely  being  ia 

"  I  see,"  interrupted  Ruggles;  **  you're  enamoured.  You  didn't  wrap 
your  pea-coat  round  somebody  just  now  for  nothing, — not  you !"  And 
Kuggles  laughed,  but  not  in  scorn. 

Albert  pressed  his  hand  earnestly. 

"  *Uggles,"  he  said  impressiTcly,  "  you  have  wung  the  seket  fom  my 
best ;  I  will  not  disguise  the  tooth :  beefly,  I  love  Miss  Cake !" 

''  I  wish  you  'appy,'*  ejaculated  Ruggles,  with  a  sigh, — for  he,  too,  had 
known  the  tender  passion. 

MTbile  this  interesting  colloquy  was  passing,  the  weather  had  altered 
its  character.  The  gale  which  Mr.  Griddle  had  defied  stiU  kept  aloof, 
but  in  its  stead  a  raw  mist  came  creeping  up  from  the  eastward  and  made 
everything  feel  damp  and  uncomfortable ;  there  was  also,  as  the  S^kfast 
rounded  the  Foreland,  what  Albert  nautically  termed  "  a  nasty  jabble  of 
a  sea,"  which  produced  a  sort  of  up-and-down  motion  which  was  highly 
disagreeable :  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  put  an  end  to  further  conversa- 
tion between  the  newly-made  friends,  and  render  them  incapable  of  at- 
tending to  any  but  their  own  concerns. 

It  fared  much  the  same  with  several  more  of  the  belligerent  punch- 
drinkers,  but  the  stock-broker  and  Mr.  Pike  still  held  their  own,  and 
bravely  paced  the  deck  after  the  ladies  had  descended  for  tea  and 
shelter. 

By  degrees  the  mist  thickened  to  the  consistency  of  fog,  and  the 
slackened  speed  of  the  Stickfasi  plainly  intimated  that  the  prediction  of 
Mr.  Griddle  respecting  the  hour  of  arrival  would  be  fiilsified.  This  was 
a  circumstance  not  calculated  to  improve  the  temper  of  Captain  Nettle, 
and,  like  the  weed  whose  name  he  l)ore,  he  stung  every  one  who  came 
near  him  with  *^  these  lubber-like  questions." 

Mr.  Crake  did  not  seem  to  think  that  this  was  a  fsivourable  moment  for 
carrying  out  his  threat,  but  mildly  put  it  to  the  irritable  commander, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  turn  round  and  run  for  the  nearest 
English  port ! 

"  You  d  like  to  jam  the  wessel  on  to  the  Good'ns  I  'spose ;  have  your 
eye  on  the  binnacle  you  at  the  wheel,  and  keep  her  head  a  good  south, — 
so ;  *  turn  round,' — *  put  about,'  you  mean — what  then,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  Be  ready  there  with  them  lanterns ;  hang  one  at  the  foretopmait* 
head, — get  another  over  the  bows,  lash  it  to  the  bo'-sprit  as  fur  out  as 
ever  you  can  git ;  damme  next  thing  he'll  want  me  to  come  to  a  hanker 
in  the  middle  of  the  Channel." 

After  this  rebuff,  Mr.  Crake  did  not  venture  on  any  more  suggestions^ 
but  contented  himself  by  muttering,  "  Wait  till  I  get  you  ashore !" 

The  prospect  of  speedily  realising  that  event  became  more  doubtful 
every  moment,  for  owing  to  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  it  was  found 
necessary  to  stop  the  vessel's  way  altogether  with  an  occasional  torn  of 
the  paddles  to  counteract  the  set  of  the  current.  Nothing  disturbs  a 
roan's  ideas  of  locality  so  much  as  a  fog,  and  Captain  Nettle,  with  all  his 
experience,  was  quite  out  in  his  reckoning.  Of  course  the  more  nnoer- 
tam  he  folt,  die  more  savage  he  grew.  But  there  are  situationB  when 
even  the  ill-temper  of  a  sea-captain  may  be  set  at  nought  by  his  passen- 
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geli»  and  the  present  was  one  of  these,  for  in  the  midst  of  what  Griddle 
oiUed  *' backing  and  fillbff/'  the  steamer  established  her  title  to  tae 
name  she  bore,  and  suddemy  stuck  hard  and  fast.  When,  therefore,  it 
became  apparent  to  eFery  one  that  the  vessel  was  in  a  fix,  the  courage  of 
Mr.  Crake  revived,  and  naving  taken  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Twigg,  who  was 
a  lawyer's  derk,  he  headed  a  deputation,  composed  principally  of  the 
punch-drinkers,  and  advancing  towards  Captain  ^Fettle,  who  had  come  aft 
as  the  Stickfast  grounded,  demanded  to  know  ''categorically"  where 
they  were? — It  was  a  question  more  easily  asked  than  answered,  but 
compelled  to  reply,  Captain  Nettle  growled  out  that  they  might  be 
'^  somewheres  off  Dolong ;"  he  eouldn*t  tell  to  a  cable's  length  ''  in  the 
midst  of  this  here  blessed  fog/' 

''And  what  steps,  sir,"  said  the  stock-broker,  authoritatively, — "  what 
steps  do  you  mean  to  take  to  get  the  ship  off?*' 

"FU  show. you,"  returned  the  captain,  gruffly.  "Stand  by  there 
forrard,"  he  shouted,  "  with  the  portfire." 

"  God  bless  me,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sawldns,  in  tremulous  tones,  "  he's 
going  to  blow  the  vessel  up!*' 

These  woris  created  quite  a  sensation  amongst  the  deputation,  which 
became  an  absolute  panic  when  a  moment  afterwards  a  bud  explosion 
to<^  place.  Aghast  and  bewildered,  the  stock-broker,  Mr.  Twigg,  and 
the  rest — includii^  even  the  manly  Criddle-nrnddenly  turned  tau,  and 
rushed  precipitately  to  the  companion,  upsetting  eslch  other  in  their 
flight,  and  rolling  in  a  struggling  heap  down  the  stairs.  Captun  Net* 
tie's  wrathful  features  expressed  more  mirth  than  any  one  would  have 
imagined  they  were  capable  of  wearing,  and  he  said  with  a  grim  chuckle 
to  one  of  the  crew :  "  I  thought  that  gun  would  settle  'em  1" 

He  then  went  forward  himself  to  have  the  signal  repeated;  and 
although  the  majori^  of  the  passengers  began  to  feel  assured,  after 
three  or  four  discharges,  that  the  StUAfoit  was  not  blown  up,  they  were 
by  no  means  certain — as  Mr.  Sawkins,  backed  by  the  ladies,  suggested 
— ^hat  a  naval  action  had  not  commenced  with  a  Russian  privateer ;  and 
Mr.  Ruggles,  who  was  slightly  affected  by  the  general  apprehennon, 
cave  out  that  "all  this"  might  have  been  prevented  "  if  Gover'ment  had 
forced  the  blockade." 

It  was  not  altogether  a  pleasant  state  of  afiairs,  nieht  having  come 
on,  the  fog  as  thick  as  possible,  and  the  signal-guns  oeing  fired  every 
ten  minutes.  Even  Captain  Nettle  at  last  sot  uneasy ;  but  after  the 
lapse  of  about  half  an  hour  voices  were  heard  hailing  the  vessel.  Mr. 
Sawkins  was  quite  convinced  that  the  enemy  had  "  boarded ;"  and  though 
he  admitted  that  he  didn't  "exactly"  understand  what  was  said,  ex- 
pressed his  firm  belief  that  the  langoare  he  heard  was  Russian. 

It  proved  to  be  the  patoi$  of  some  fishermen  firom  a  small  place  on  the 
French  coast  called  Andresselles,  a  village  lying  between  Ambleteuse 
and  CttM  Grine%  from  which  the  Stie^oit  was  distant  about  half  a 
mile.  Guided  by  the  rraort  of  the  guns,  and  as  they  came  nearer  by 
the  lights  on  botfd,  the  fishermen  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  steamer, 
and  making  their  boat  £sst  soon  clambered  on  decL 

This  was  the  critical  moment  which  had  filled  the  soul  of  Mr.  Sawkins 
with  so  much  dread,  but  as  the  hatches  were  not  battened  down,  and  the 
cabin  was  not  fired  into^  as  he  vowed  it  would  be,  some  of  the  passengers 
took  heart  and  mounted  also. 
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Matsn.  CnJoe^  Roffgbi,  Pike,  Twigg,  and  Criddk  led  on  thk  ^- 
Int  band,  and  wfaen  tiaey  diaoovered  tl^  the  bioacden  wece  not  enemiai^ 
bat  aefcuaUy  belonged  to  the  nation  of  our  alliee,  dioir  aatiaGKiion  ex- 
ceeded all  bounds ;  diej  eadi  ihook  hands  with  die  fiahenaen  all  soand, 
and  in  the  jojr  of  hia  heart  Mr.  Albert  CnUk  l*opoaed  to  tOBai  tftem 
to  *<  gog  :*  the  offer  iaipeileetly  expreaaed  his  meanings  but  diey  nndar- 
atood  him  wall  enoiujh,  and  aa  lie  afterwarda  aaid,  ^  iSejr  siraUovrad  dw 
bandy  like  wmldng. 

Mr.  Crake  having  sofiSeientlyrecoreredhia  head  to  mvster  a  ftarwocdi 
of  French,  was  made  interpreter  on  the  spot,  and  prooeeded  to  inquiffe  tf 
the  fishennen  woaki  take  tiiem  on  shore? 

They  willingly  assented,  and  the  stock-broker  waa  begianing  to  bar- 
un,  togeiitdone,  as  he  said,  "iay  bong  maiahy/'  when  Captain 
^etde  struck  in, 

^  He  would  bo  "  no  matter  whai^''  if  any  of  his  pasflei^;era  left 
the  vessel  till  they  got  into  Bolong.  He  knew  mere  he  was  now,  and 
that  waa  all  ht  wvated.'' 

The  sense  of  self-preservation  had,  however,  got  the  better  of  awe,  and 
Captain Nettle'a  wotdB  were  wasted  on  the  dcaertair.  << Thmr  also"— 
MesBxv.  Crake,  Ri^glae,  Pike,  Twigg,  and  Ciiddle— »  woad^  in  their 
turn,  be—"  no  matter  what— <<]f  tiMy  did  not  go.** 

StiH  Captain  Nettle  resisted,  and  mi^  have  coatiamBd  fto  do  acv  if  a 
general  detenuination  had  not  been  exnnased  by  the  pasaea^ifiB— who 
by  this  time  had  nearly  all  crowded  en  deck— to  leave  the  steaaoer  then 
and  there.  It  was,  I  bdieve,  todusresolutkxi  he  yielded,  and  not  to  fear, 
though  the  manly  Criddle  has  since  been  heavd  to  dedaoe,  that  he 
^Uheatened  todiowhunintotheaea;"  Rug^les^  too,  whose  pwpoaes  were 
always  stem,  is  said  also  to  have  hii^ed  something  about  patdn^  Captain 
Nettie  ^  in  irons.''  Luckily,  however,  matters  were  not  carrrad  to  thia 
OKlremify:  the  boats  were  got  alongside,  the  ladies  handed  in,  the 
"gents''  feUowed,  and  room  enough  waa  found  for  as  many  as  dhose  to 
ahndon  die  StiAfatiy  which  die  receding  tide  would  shortly  leave  Uigh 
and  dnr  on  the  more.  It  was  only  aflter  several  strong  internal  thrma 
dmt  mi.  Crake  consented  to  leave  his  Inggaee  belund,  but  he  indeamified 
himself  for  his  disappointment,  and  sa^mcd  his  oonaeienee  at  the  aaaie 
time,  by  doubling  his  fist  at  Captain  Nettle,  as  aoon  as  the  boat  in  which 
he  embarked  was  out  of  sight. 

The  various  parties  effected  dieir  landing  in  perfect  aa&tjr,  hoi  to  dM 
dismay  of  diose  who  had  expected  oom&rtabte  quarters  in  first-rate 
hoteh^  it  was  discovered  that  Audressellea  boasted  of  only  a  uogle  cahaiet, 
incapable  of  affinding  shdter^  not  to  say  aoeommodation,  to  hdf  the 
travellers.  To  stay  where  diey  were  waa  impossible — to  proceed  appeared 
ei||uaJlydi£Scult;  but  by  dint  of  a  litde  more '' maxahaady,"  as  Mc  Crake 
said,  and  by  deqiatching  mcDaengcro  far  and  neaiv  a  aunber  of  vehicles 
were  procured,  carts  cl^fly,  in  mich  die  ladies  were  afeowed,  their  nude 
friends  prooeediag  on  £9ot,  and  in  this  order,  aa  the  day  waa  hneaking  and 
the  fog  clearing,  they  aet  out  for  Boulogne. 

How  gallantly  Albert  Criddle  coMucted  himaelf  en  romU^  what 
herrami  waa  dBnlayed  by  Mesaia.  Sugglea  and  Coa^nay,  how  Isabel 
Crake  boie  the  journey,  kow  a  party  of  offieeia  from  the  canp  foU  in 
with  the  corUgej  and  what  hapfcned  in  oonaequenoe^  auut  be  told  on 
some  future  occasion  when  time  and  place  shall  i 
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itaBan  LxterionH- Clrardies:  San  Lorenio  in  Daniaao;  8.  Muoo— Batiia  of 
Camcalla— Tha  Opera,  lat  Fail 

To  us  prejadSoed  ifllaiidei%  used  to  oonnder  that  all  we  rgeet  most 
be  wrong,  «od  eTerythisig  ve  approve  righ^  there  is  nothing  more  iin* 
coi^g;eDid  and  inoompiehensible  than  domestic  life  in  Italy.  In  high 
soeietjr  there  is  sameness  and  monotonj  all  over  the  world,  and  good 
breeding,  whether  in  London  or  Rome,  teaches  people  to  tone  down  and 
sidbdoe  all  outward  demonsferation  to  the  recognised  standard  of  axistocralic 
reserve.  In  company,  the  fieiy  Italian  becomes  composed,  the  lo^uadoos 
Frenchman  silent,  and  the  thorough-fared  Englishman  doubly  unpene- 
trable. But  at  home,  nature  peeps  out  undisguised^  and  one  sees  and 
hears  of  fanny  things  occasionally. 

The  Countess  G-*<—  had  a  husband,  agood,  quiet  sort  of  man,  giving 
her  no  sort  of  trouble — indeed,  she  was  apt  to  roiget  his  very  existence 
occasionally.  This  fbxgetfuhiess  was  earned  so  &r,  that  in  course  of 
time  she  pidEed  up  a  cavalier,  who  turned  the  bonouxaUe  duo  of  main* 
mony  into  the  disnanouraUe  trio  of  ddsbeum.  The  Italian  husband  had 
pasto  ten^poi  of  his  own,  and  cared  veiy  little  about  the  matter,  and  the 
household  went  on  harmoniously  as  before.  In  course  of  time  the  lady  grew 
weary  of  her  eztia  ^Knise,  dismissed  him,  and  tookanother;  the  quiet  Ita* 
lian  husband  remained  impassible^  until  he  found  that  cavaliere  the  second* 
of  a  more  excitable  and  unaccommodating  nature  than  his  predecessor,  upset 
the  doanestic  economy  of  the  house,  and,  in  particular,  kept  the  dinner 
waiting.  Ihis  was  an  unpsrdonable  delinquency ;  and  the  husband,  now 
awake  to  a  sense  of  his  wrongs^  piteously  comphuned  to  a  friend  in  these 
terms:  ^  My  wife's  first  eavaliwe,"  said  he»  "  was  un  gallant  'nomo  un 


bravo  ngtao.  I  rej<Hced  to  see  him ;  but  this,  her  second  amioo^  is  a 
Mrkwls.  Since  he  has  oonua  there  is  no  comfort  at  home.  I  wish  he 
were  away,  and  the  first  hack  again.  Bisogna  che  ne  parlo  coUa  mcgUe. 
She  shall  dianus  him,  or  we  must  separate.  I  must  have  my  dinner  at 
the  proper  time.''  These  an  foots,  straoge  but  true,  and  indicate  a  moat 
debased  state  of  public  morals. 

Other  things  of  a  droller  complexion  often  oocur^  when  the  singularities 
committed,  however  su^ueious,  are  entirely  innocent.  TheMarchesa 
is  a  woman  about  for^,  of  most  pious  sentunents,  and  a  devoted  invoker  of 
Ae  whole  circle  of  samts.  She  xegularly  says  bar  prames  by  the  calendar, 
and  follows  the  quarant'ore  into  ue  obaosrest  chmrotms.  Uer  abode  is  an 
old  tumble-^own  pdaoe  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  where  ahe  lives  on  a 
mere  nothing,  ha^  as  a  oneea.  The  rooms  are  nneneuoabeced  witfi 
caipets  or  funituie,  Ae  only  saperahimdanee  bmn^  freecoes,  and  great 
gaiunt  amnehaiia  keeping  guard  along  the  walls  m  grim  and  gloiamy 
state.  Fin  than  is  none^  even  in  die  denth  of  winter^  ihat  bs^g  oon- 
sidend  it  useless  and  unhealthy  luxury  by  Italians. 
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The  odier  Aiy  i  went  to  see  ii«r,  and  htm  ushered  into  the  Iwre  rootne 
wheore  the  ordmarily  receiyes  by  a  ragged  boy  and  a  dirty  womati.  Her 
aiBoe  advaaeed  to  meet  me,  and  after  the  veiial  greetings  and  extray^ant 
expresiioiM  of  joy  oonridered  an  indSspeniable  tvelcome  in  Italy,  said  her 
aunt  was  iil  in  bed,  hot  would  reeeive  me  notwithstanding.  I  was  led 
into  an  immense  room,  eonally  devoid  of  furniture,  save  a  small  iron  bed 
standing  in  the  centre,  without  any  attempt  at  curtains.  Here  lay  the 
HardieBa  in  a  rather  dirty  nightcap ;  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
ti^my  astonishment,  appeared  a  priest  dressed  in  a  black  sottana,  amusing^ 
Idmself  with  a  dog.  1  was  about  to  retreat  at  this  strange  apparition  in 
*'  my  lad/s  chamber,"  when  she  called  out  to  me  from  the  bed  a  cordial 

**  Buon  giorno,"  and  begged  me  not  to  mind  F» ,  who  was  her 

priest,  and  didn't  signify.  She  then  presented  us.  I  sat  down  beside 
ner  bed,  and  the  friar  returned  to  his  amusement  with  the  dog.  Af^er 
we  had  talked  some  time,  she  requested  him  to  come  nearer  and  join  ia 
our  conversation,  which  he  did,  seating  himself,  sam  drSmonie,  an  the 
Marchesa's  be^  She  did  not  look  the  least  surprised,  and  the  good  man, 
who  had  a  most  amiable  and  innocently  grave  expression  of  countenance, 
appeared  as  unconscious  of  the  mesinconvenance  he  was  committing  as 
a  child.  After  we  had  chatted  for  some  time,  I  withdrew,  wondering 
within  myself  what  I  should  next  see  to  astonish  me  in  the  penetralia  of 
an  Italian  interior. 

One  side  of  a  spacious  piazza  is  occupied  by  the  spreading /^oefe  of  a 
magnificent  palazzo^  within  whose  arched  and  wide-extending   cortile 
deep  shadows  come  and  go  as  the  light  shoots  fitfully  down.     That  palace 
and  cortiie --designed  by  Bramante,  uncle  of  Raphael — and  the  oroad 
staircase  descending  into  it  from  the  first  floor,  are  noted  among  the 
bloodiest  records  cluonicled  by  the  historic  muse  as  the  scene  of  a  fearful 
tragedy,  too  recent,  however,  in  the  memories  of  men  to  have  acquired 
the  same  degree  of  superstitious  awe  imparted  to  deeds  of  murder  mvsti* 
fied  and  deepened  by  uncertainty  and  the  legendary  horrors  of  long 
years  of  feaHul  remembrance.     On  those  stairs  was  Count  Rossi  assassi- 
nated—into that  cortile  his  mangled  body  was  thrown — and  out  of  that 
door  was  he  borne,  unshriven  and  unsung,  to  his  long  home.     Included 
in  the  fiifade  is  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  Damaso,  also  built  after 
the  designs  of  Bramante.     This  is  an  exceptional  church  to  the  generality 
I  have  met  with  in  Rome — daric,  gloomy,  and  sombra.     A  vestibule 
forming  the  first  division,  with  its  low-rounded  arches,  is  Gothic  in  style. 
Here  are  two  altars— -on  one  side  that  of  the  sacrament.     The  sun  was 
shining  gloriously  outside  when  I  entered,  making  the  deep  gloom  and 
m}'Slic  repose  of  the  church  all  the  mora  strikinep.     The  transition  was 
like  passing  into  another  and  a  holier  worid — ^li^t,  atmosphera,  colour^ 
ing,  all  were  different.    The  sunbeams  found  their  way  aslant  through  a 
crimson  curtain  to  the  sacramental  altar,  tinged,  as  it  seemed,  in  their 
roseate  rays  with  that  divine  stream  which  links  our  souls  to  Him  who, 
by  the  shedding  of  His  precious  blood,  opened  that  river  of  living  waten 
along  whose  current  our  frail  souls  can  alone  hope  to  reach  the  heavenly^ 
country.     There  was  an  indistinct  mist  over  the  xemmnder  of  tbe 
chureh.    Groups  of  kneeling  figures  clustered  round  the  various  altars, 
and  told  their  beads  under  the  deep  shade  of  the  heavy  pillars.    A  monk, 
a  nun,  bowed  in  devotion,  were  hoe  and  there  dotted  about  among  tbe 
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<3iowd,  their  loog  black  or  bxown  robef»  seaiody  diitiiiguUhiUoi  gMnr 
tham  a  ghosUy,  soleinn  look,  at  of  dwellert  in  the  tomb*  rather  thaa.flem 
aiid  bloM.  I  go  daily  iato  many  ohnrchesi  but  thia  one  had  a  Btraoga 
efiect  on  me.  There  must  be  comfort^  elevation,  and  enthoaiasm  in  bow- 
ing beneath  these  grand  and  glorious  femes,  these  pillared  aisles,  these 
aculptued  altars,  these  heart^thrilling  pictures.  Yes,  there  must  he 
comfort  in  giving  to  God  of  man's  best  and  proudest,  leairing  Him  to 
sanctify  the  work  of  mortal  hands  with  that  unseen  but  unmistakaUa 
awe  which  hovers  around  these  rtiigio  loeu  The  central  porftioii  of  iim 
church  becomes  modem  Italian  in  architecture,  with  the  exception  of  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Milanese  churches  in  the  side  aisles  eztenoing  round 
the  hi^  altar,  the  outer  wall  bein^  ornamented  with  sculptures  and 
frssooes.  There  is  the  same  peculiarity  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenao,  in 
Milan,  standing  within  the  time-battered  and  scathed  columns  of  Roman 
origin  that  Napoleon  has  so  carefully  supported  and  riveted,  enabling 
them  to  stand  a  few  centuries  longer.  The  Milanese  church  was,  I  be- 
lieve, also  designed  by  Bramante,  that  wondrous  architect,  whose  very 
name  sounds  noble  as  his  works.  At  the  extremity  of  the  side  aisle, 
near  the  high  altar,  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  ill-starred  Rossi, 
executed  by  Tenerani,  with  a  bust  in  the  centre  full  of  individuality  and 
power,  uncfemeath  being  an  inscription  simply  recording  his  miserable 
deadi.  Tenerani  must  have  laboured  con  amore  for  ms  unfortunate 
compatriot,  Rossi  and  lumself  being  both  natives  of  the  marble-girt 
town  of  Carrara.  In  the  sacristy — within  which  there  were  assembled 
about  thirty  priests,  all  talking  and  laughing,  offering  an  unpleasing  con- 
trast to  the  calm  repose  of  the  worshippers  without — is  a  nne  statue  by 
Mademo  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  that  saint  of  saints,  whose  memory 
Rome  carefiilly  cherishes.  No  other  monument  struck  me  as  remark- 
able. Gay,  light,  graceful,  and  elegant  is  the  beautifully-prt^rtioned 
church  of  San  Mmco^  behiod  the  riaisa  di  Venexia,  at  the  top  of  the 
CorK>.  Rejoicing  in  the  richest  marbles,  bathed  in  the  bright  sunlight^ 
all  here  is  glorioiuly  gorgeous.  Elegant  pillars  of  a  precious  and  beau- 
tiful red  marble  support  the  entablature,  behind  whush  are  piers  of  a 
pale  grey  marble^  affording  a  background  and  a  relief  to  the  brighter 
colour,  delighting  the  eye  by  the  charming  contrast  afibrded  b^  the  har- 
monious blending  of  the  two  shades.  The  entablature  above  is  all  bril- 
liant with  frescoes ;  the  side  altars  radiant  with  every  device  and  oma^ 
mant,  monumental  and  artistic;  all,  however,  adapted  with  admirable 
taste,  and  forming  a  whole  magnificent  but  not  meretricious.  In  its 
styles  San  Maico  is  perfect;  and  did  Rome  not  possess  such  inexhaustible 
treasures  in  the  way  of  churches,  an  edifice  like  this  would  be  celebrated 
as  it  really  deserves.  But  what  is  mere  decoration,  however  admirable,  in 
comparison  to  those  immortal  wcrics  of  genius  that»  on  bare  and  un- 
adorned wails^  bring  thousands  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to 
gaae  and  to  admire?  There  are  some  mosaics  of  the  stiffest  and  most 
d^lorable  By santine  pattern,  unutterably  hideous  in  their  dok>rous^  long- 
fimdrigidity.  Art  must  have  been  at  the  last  gasp  when  suoh  prodoctioiis 
could  be  tolerated.  Pictures  there  are  too^  Mt  of  no  mat  interest  It 
is  the  whole— the  entire  effect— that  makes  this  church  so  striking. 

After  passing  the  Colosseum  and  pooeeding  along  the  Via  di  SimGre- 
gorio  (so  named  from  a  church  bnalt  on  the  spot  where  oaca  atood  Us 
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Aitfol  Hr.  Crake.  The  new  bonnets  settled  the  qoeftioxi,  and  the 
ladies  consented  to  go  the  way  he  proposed. 

Yon  perceive  that  the  stock-broker  wasn't  a  mean  fellow,  only  **  when 
he  roent  moneV)"  as  he  said,  *' he  liked  to  have  the  full  value  of  it.'' 

tney  embarked  accordingly  at  London-bridge  Wharf  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  last  June,  on  board  the  Stichfast  steamer,  commanded  by 
Captain  Nettle. 

It  was  a  soft,  hazy  day,  with  the  sun  visible  only  at  long  intervalfl,  but 
there  was  no  wind, — ajmat  consolation  to  the  ladies  of  Mr.  Crake's  party, 
Mr.  Criddle,  a  friend  of  the  stock-broker,  and  an  admirer — half-avowed — 
of  Miss  Isabel,  who  also  was  going  to  pass  the  summer  at  Boulogne, 
heroically  expressed  a  wish  for  a  breeze ;  but  it  must  be  taken  into  the 
account  that  Mr.  Criddle  was  not  more  than  five-and-twenty,  and  had 
officiated  as  '*  bow-oar"  in  the  recent  match  between  the  Conger  and  the 
Mudlark,  from  Battersea-bridge  to  Putney,  which  (he  said)  was  won  by 
the  former  entirely  owing  to  his  skill  in  watermanship,  though  he  forgot 
to  mention  that  he  twice  fouled  a  lighter  and  three  times  caught  *^  crabs," 
and  that  the  only  reason  why  the  Mudlark  lost  was  because  her  cox- 
swain, who  was  short-sighted,  steered  her  bump  ashore.  To  the  stock- 
broker himself  the  weather,  he  declared,  was  a  matter  oi  indifference  ; 
much  less  so,  indeed,  appear^  to  be  the  stowage  of  his  luggage,  of  .which 
there  was  a  great  deal  marked  conspicuously  with  the  name  of  ^'  Crake." 
The  anxiety  which  he  expressed  on  this  head  was  probably  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  irritation  which,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  voyage,  displayed 
itself  in  the  temper  of  Captain  Nettle.  Habitual  passengers  by  the  Stick- 
fast — should  there  happen  to  be  any  who  have  steamed  in  her  more 
than  once — will  remember  that  it  does  not  take  much  to  awaken  the  iras- 
cibility of  her  gallant  commander,  whose  fiery  countenance,  thin  lips,  and 
water-coloured  eyes,  hold  out  to  the  physiognomist  a  promise  which  sel- 
dom remains  long  unfulfilled. 

^<  I  hope,  cap'n,"  said  Mr.  Crake^  interoeptiog  that  officer,  just  as  the 
steamer  was  about  to  start — *^  I  hope,  cap'n,  my  things  will  be  stowed  in 
a  dry  place,  for  I've  a  g^od  deal  of  value  on  board,  I  can  tell  you." 

<<  Value  !"  shouted  Captain  Nettie,  fiercely — *'  ain*t  my  ship  of  no 

value — ain't  my  carg^  of  no  value — ain't  my  crew — d your  eyes, 

there,  what  are  you  after  with  that  pamter  ?  Cast  off,  can't  you — hard 
down  with  the  helm — ^let  her  go— value !"  And  with  these  words  he 
shouldered  Mr.  Crake  on  one  side^  and  the  next  moment  was  pacing  the 
bridge  between  the  paddle-boxes,  gesticulating  more  vehementiy,  shout- 
ing louder,  and  redder  in  the  face  than  ever. 

"  What  a  gate  boot  V  sud  Mr.  Criddles,  who  oould  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  pronounce  or  even  imitate  the  canine  letter,  but  droppea 
it  altogether.     "  If  I  was  you,  Mr.  Cake—" 

*^  Let  me  alone,"  said  the  stock-broker.  ^*  1*11  handle  him  by-and-by — 
you'll  see." 

The  Stickfasth»d9kgtea.t  many  passengers,  and  deck-room  was  scarce, 
bat  the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Criddle,  who  felt  himself  (he  said)  in  his  native 
element,  had  secured  comfortable  accommodation  for  Mn.  Crake  and 
Isabel ;  tiie  stock-broker,  still  furtiier  incited  thereto  by  his  wife,  was  rest- 
less about  his  baggage ;  and  the  bow-oar  of  the  Conger  declared  that» 
for  his  part,  he  never  sat  down  at  sea,  except  when  he  was  "  pulling  ;^ 
so  he  took  up  a  position  in  front  oi  the  ladies,  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
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entertain  by  his  highly  satirical  remarks  upon  the  rest  of  the  passengers, 
Cwtain  Nettle  coming  in,  of  course,  for  a  large  share  of  his  sarcasm. 

This  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  but  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour  Mr.  Crake  got  tired  of  watching  his  three-and-twenty  packages, 
which  nobody  seemed  inclined  to  make  off  with,  and  retumea  to  the  seat 
he  had  yacated,  when  he  took  out  the  Times  and  began  to  read  ;  Mrs, 
Crake,  who  was  a  large  lady  and  given  to  repose,  closed  her  eyes  in  gentle 
slumber ;  her  daughter  Isabel,  whose  eyes  were  very  fine,  and  who  was, 
I  must  observe,  an  extremely  handsome  girl,  made — ^as  she  generally  did 
^-excellent  use  of  hers,  in  a  way  not  particularly  flattering  to  Mr. 
Criddle;  and  that  gentleman  having  either  exhausted  the  quiver  in 
which  he  kept  his  shafts  of  wit,  or  perceiving  that  his  sallies  were  un- 
attended to,  moved  off,  and  consoled  himself  with  a  cigar  in  his  appro- 
priate place,  the  bows  of  the  vessel. 

An  hour  or  two  afterwards  and  we  find  the  stock-broker  holding  forth 
amongst  a  knot  of  stout  individuals  like  himself  on  the  demand  for  specie, 
the  chances  of  the  war,  the  Crystal  Palace  "  as  a  speculation,"  and  other 
cognate  subjects ;  Mrs.  Crake  has  woke  up  and  is  trying  to  &l  her  atten- 
tion on  some  crochet- work ;  Miss  Isabel,  having  discovered  that  there  is 
no  one  on  board  worth  looking  at,  is  reading  "  Scenes  at  Sebastopol  and 
a  Canter  through  the  Crimea,"  the  latest  (authentic)  work  on  the  seat  of 
war  in  the  East ;  and  Mr.  Criddle,  who  has  more  than  once  returned  to 
his  allegiance,  .has  contrived  to  fix  upon  a  greater  spooney  than  himself| 
whom  he  is  stunning^  with  aquatic  adventures. 

Tet  later  in  the  &y  the  ordinary  pursuits  on  board  of  steamers  begin 
to  tame;  eager  politicians,  jolly  young  watermen,  elderly  ladies,  even 
young  ones,  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  if  life  be  worth  preserving  at  all 
— ^wluch  none  of  them  doubt — ^it  is  advisable  to  adopt  the  best  means  of 
sustaining  it,  and  the  movements  of  the  steward  are  looked  upon  with  far 
more  interest  than  those  of  Captain  Nettle,  in  whose  demeanour  there 
appears  no  change,  as  several  of  the  passengers  who  have  asked  him 
questions  about  the  weather  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  voyage 
can  conscientiously  testify :  to  be  perpetually  annoyed  himself  and  always 
to  snub  o^ers  are  evidently  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  called  into 
existence. 

Dinner  is  announced,  the  universal  '^  heal-all"  on  board  a  Boulogne 
steamer ;  the  stock-broker,  with  a  few  others  equally  wide-awake,  has 
seated  himself  at  table  a  foil  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  steward  came 
scuttling  along  with  the  first  dish ;  and,  notwithstandmg  her  nrevious 
disclaimer,  it  does  not  require  a  second  summons  foom  her  husband  to 
induce  libs.  Crake  to  take  her  place  beside  him;  Mr.  Criddle  is  in  a 
predicament;  he  is  very  hungry,  but  being  also  very  much  in  love, 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  Miss  Isabel's 
remaining  on  deck ;  she,  however,  won't  hear  of  the  sacrifice,  but  enjoins 
him,  <<  if  he  wishes  to  please  her,"  to  go  down  and  take  care  of  her 
*<  parents" — so  dutifol  is  she,  in  expression— and  Mr.  Criddle,  believing 
that  at  last  he  has  made  an  impression,  leaves  the  young  lady  to  her 
meditations.  What  these  are  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Criddle  is  gone,  she  beckons  to  the  steward  as  he  is  hurry- 
ing  past,  and  tells  him  she  will  take  something  on  deck ;  which  **  some- 
thug"  consists  of  pickled  salmon,  the  legs  and  breast  of  a  chicken,  four 
or  five  slices  of  tongue,  a  plateful  of  lobster-salad,  a  gooseberxy  tart  and 
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Artful  Hr.  Crake.  The  new  bonnets  settled  the  qoettion,  and  the 
ladies  consented  to  go  the  way  he  proposed. 

You  perceive  that  the  stock-broker  wasn't  a  mean  fellow,  only  *^  whea 
he  mpent  moneYy"  as  he  said>  *<  he  liked  to  have  the  full  value  of  it." 

lliev  embarked  accordingly  at  London-bridge  Wharf  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  last  June,  on  board  the  Stickfast  steamer,  commanded  by 
Captiun  Nettle. 

It  was  a  soft,  hazy  day,  with  the  sun  visible  only  at  long  intervals,  but 
there  was  no  wind, — a  jE;reat  consolation  to  the  ladies  of  Mr.  Crake's  party, 
Mr.  Criddle,  a  Mend  of  the  stock-broker,  and  an  admirer — ^half-avowed^ 
of  Miss  Isabel,  who  also  was  going  to  pass  the  summer  at  Boulogne, 
heroically  expressed  a  wish  for  a  breeze ;  but  it  must  be  taken  into  the 
account  that  Mr.  Criddle  was  not  more  than  five-and-twenty,  and  had 
officiated  as  '*  bow-oar"  in  the  recent  match  between  the  Conger  and  the 
Mudlark^  firom  Battersea-bridge  to  Putney,  which  (he  said)  was  won  hy 
the  former  entirely  owing  to  his  skill  in  watermanship,  though  he  forgot 
to  mention  that  he  twice  fouled  a  lighter  and  three  times  caught  *^  crabs,'' 
and  that  the  only  reason  why  the  Mudlark  lost  was  because  her  cox- 
swain, who  was  short-sighted,  steered  her  bump  ashore.  To  the  stock- 
broker himself  the  weather,  he  declared,  was  a  matter  of  indifference  ; 
much  less  so,  indeed,  appear^  to  be  the  stowage  of  his  luggage,  of  which 
there  was  a  great  deal  marked  conspicuously  with  the  name  of  '*  Crake." 
The  anxiety  which  he  expressed  on  this  head  was  probably  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  irritation  which,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  voyage,  displayed 
itself  in  the  temper  of  Captain  Nettle.  Habitual  passengers  by  the  Stick- 
fait — should  there  happen  to  be  any  who  have  steamed  in  her  more 
than  once — will  remember  that  it  does  not  take  much  to  awaken  the  iras- 
cibility of  her  gallant  commander,  whose  fiery  countenance,  thin  lips,  and 
water-coloured  eyes,  hold  out  to  the  physiognomist  a  promise  which  sel- 
dom remains  long  unfulfilled. 

^'  I  hope,  cap'n,"  said  Mr.  Crake,  intercepting  that  officer,  just  as  the 
steamer  was  about  to  start — '*  I  hope,  cap'n,  my  things  will  be  stowed  in 
a  dry  place,  for  Fve  a  good  deal  of  value  on  board,  I  can  tell  you." 

'*  Value !"  shouted  Captun  Nettle,  fiercely — *'  ain't  my  ship  of  no 

value — fdn't  my  carg^  of  no  value — ain't  my  crew — d your  eyes, 

Ifaere,  what  are  you  after  with  that  painter?  Cast  off,  can't  you-*hard 
down  with  the  helm — ^let  her  go— value !"  And  with  these  words  he 
shouldered  Mr.  Crake  on  one  si&,  and  the  next  moment  was  pacing  the 
bridge  between  the  paddle-boxes,  gesticulating  more  vehemently,  shout- 
ing louder,  and  redder  in  the  face  &an  ever. 

^<  What  a  gate  boot !"  sud  Mr.  Criddles,  who  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  pronounce  or  even  imitate  the  canine  letter,  but  droppea 
it  altogether.     "  If  I  was  you,  Mr.  Cake " 

*^  Let  me  alone,"  said  the  stock-broker.  "  111  handle  him  by-and-by — 
you'll  see." 

The  Stickfast  had  a  great  many  passengers,  and  deck-room  was  scarce, 
but  the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Criddle,  who  felt  himself  (he  said)  in  his  native 
element,  had  secured  comfortable  accommodation  for  Mrs.  Crake  and 
Isabel ;  the  stock-broker,  still  further  incited  thereto  by  hb  wife,  was  rest- 
less about  his  baggage ;  and  the  bow-oar  of  the  Conger  declared  that, 
for  his  part,  he  never  sat  down  at  sea,  except  when  he  was  '^  pulling  ;*" 
io  he  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  ladies,  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
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entertain  by  his  highly  satirical  remarks  upon  the  rest  of  the  passengerB, 
Captain  Nettle  coming  in,  of  course,  for  a  large  share  of  his  sarcasm. 

This  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  vovafe,  but  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour  Mr.  Crake  got  tired  of  watching  his  mree-and-twenty  packages, 
which  nobody  seemed  inclined  to  make  off  with,  and  retumea  to  the  seat 
he  had  yacated,  when  he  took  out  the  Times  and  began  to  read ;  Mrs, 
Crake,  who  was  a  large  lady  and  given  to  repose,  closed  her  eyes  in  gentle 
shimber ;  her  daughter  Isabel,  whose  eyes  were  very  fine,  and  who  was, 
I  must  observe,  an  extremely  handsome  girl,  made — as  she  generally  did 
—excellent  use  of  hers,  in  a  way  not  particularly  flattering  to  Mr. 
Criddle;  and  that  gentleman  having  either  exhausted  the  quiver  in 
which  he  kept  his  shafts  of  wit,  or  perceiving  that  his  sallies  were  un- 
attended to,  moved  off,  and  consoled  himself  with  a  cigar  in  his  appro- 
priate place,  the  bows  of  the  vessel. 

An  hour  or  two  afterwards  and  we  find  the  stock-broker  holding  forth 
amongst  a  knot  of  stout  individuals  like  himself  on  the  demand  for  specie, 
the  cmmces  of  the  war,  the  Crystal  Palace  "  as  a  speculation,"  and  other 
cognate  subjects ;  Mrs.  Crake  nas  woke  up  and  is  trying  to  &l  her  atten- 
tion on  some  crochet-work ;  Miss  Isabel,  having  discovered  that  there  is 
no  one  on  board  worth  looking  at,  is  reading  <'  Scenes  at  Sebastopol  and 
a  Canter  through  the  Crimea,"  the  latest  (authentic)  work  on  the  seat  of 
war  in  the  East ;  and  Mr.  Criddle,  who  has  more  than  once  returned  to 
his  allegiance,  iuts  contrived  to  fix  upon  a  greater  spooney  than  himself| 
whom  he  is  stunning^  with  aquatic  adventures. 

Tet  later  in  the  day  the  ordinary  pursuits  on  board  of  steamers  begin 
to  tame;  eager  politicians,  jolly  young  watermen,  elderly  ladies,  even 
young  ones,  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  if  life  be  worth  preserving  at  all 
— ^wluch  none  of  them  doubt — ^it  is  advisable  to  adopt  the  best  means  of 
sustaining  it,  and  the  movements  of  the  steward  are  looked  upon  with  far 
more  interest  than  those  of  Captain  Nettle,  in  whose  demeanour  there 
appears  no  change,  as  several  of  the  passengers  who  have  asked  him 
questions  about  the  weather  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  voyage 
can  conscientiously  testify  :  to  be  perpetually  annoyed  himself  and  always 
to  snub  o^ers  are  evidently  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  called  into 
existence. 

Dinner  is  announced,  the  universal  *^  heal-all"  on  board  a  Boulogne 
steamer ;  the  stock-broker,  with  a  few  others  equally  wide-awake,  has 
seated  himself  at  table  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  steward  came 
scuttling  along  with  the  first  dish ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  nrevioua 
disclaimer,  it  does  not  require  a  second  summons  from  her  husband  to 
induce  libs.  Crake  to  take  her  place  beside  him;  Mr.  Criddle  b  in  a 
predicament;  he  is  very  hungry,  but  being  also  very  much  in  love, 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  Miss  Isabel's 
remaining  on  deck;  she,  however,  won't  hear  of  the  sacrifice,  but  enjoins 
him,  <<  if  he  wishes  to  please  her,"  to  co  down  and  take  care  of  her 
<<  parents" — so  dutiful  is  she,  in  expression— uid  Mr.  Criddle,  believing 
that  at  last  he  has  made  an  impression,  leaves  the  young  lady  to  her 
meditations.  What  these  are  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  as 
ioon  as  Mr.  Criddle  is  gone,  she  beckons  to  the  steward  as  he  is  huiry- 
ii^  past,  and  tells  him  she  wiU  take  something  on  deck ;  which  **  some- 
thing"  consists  of  pickled  salmon,  the  legs  and  breast  of  a  chicken,  four 
or  five  slices  of  tongue^  a  plateful  of  lobster-salad,  a  gooseberxy  tart  and 
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ArtfQl  Mr.  Crake.  The  new  bonnets  settled  the  qneition,  and  the 
ladies  consented  to  go  the  way  he  proposed. 

You  perceive  that  the  stock-broker  wasn't  a  mean  fellow,  only  **  when 
he  spent  monev,"  as  he  said,  ^' he  liked  to  have  the  full  value  of  it." 

Iney  embarked  accordingly  at  London-bridge  Wharf  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  last  June,  on  Doard  the  Stiek/ast  steamer,  commanded  by 
(Cantain  Nettle. 

It  was  a  soft,  hazy  day,  with  the  sun  visible  only  at  long  intervals,  but 
there  was  no  wind, — a  jgreat  consolation  to  the  ladies  of  Mr.  Crake's  party. 
Mr.  Ciiddle,  a  friend  oi  the  stock-broker,  and  an  admirer — half-avowed— 
pf  Miss  Isabel,  who  also  was  going  to  pass  the  summer  at  Boulogne, 
heroically  expressed  a  wish  for  a  breeze ;  but  it  must  be  taken  into  the 
account  that  Mr.  Ciiddle  was  not  more  than  five-and-twenty,  and  had 
officiated  as  ''  bow-oar*'  in  the  recent  match  between  the  Conger  and  the 
Mudlarkf  from  Battersea-bridge  to  Putney,  which  (he  said)  was  won  by 
the  former  entirely  owing  to  his  skill  in  watermanship,  though  he  forgot 
to  mention  that  he  twice  fouled  a  lighter  and  three  times  caught  *'  cra^" 
and  that  the  only  reason  why  the  Mudlark  lost  was  because  her  cox- 
swain, who  was  short-sighted,  steered  her  bump  ashore.  To  the  stock- 
broker himself  the  weather,  he  declared,  was  a  matter  of  indifference  ; 
much  less  so,  indeed,  appear^  to  be  the  stowage  of  his  luggage,  of  which 
there  was  a  great  deal  marked  conspicuously  with  the  name  of  ^'  Crake." 
The  anxiety  which  he  expressed  on  this  head  was  probably  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  irritation  which,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  voyage,  displayed 
itself  in  the  temper  of  Captain  Nettle.  Habitual  passengers  by  the  Stick- 
fast — should  there  happen  to  be  any  who  have  steamed  in  her  more 
than  once — will  remember  that  it  does  not  take  much  to  awaken  the  iras- 
cibility of  her  gallant  commander,  whose  fiery  countenance,  thin  lips,  and 
water-coloured  eyes,  hold  out  to  the  physiognomist  a  promise  which  sel- 
dom remains  long  unfulfilled. 

'<  I  hope,  cap'n,"  said  Mr.  Crake,  intercepting  that  officer,  just  as  the 
steamer  was  about  to  start — ''  I  hope,  cap'n,  my  things  will  be  stowed  in 
a  dry  place,  for  I've  a  good  deal  of  value  on  board,  I  can  tell  you." 

«  Value  !"   shouted  Captain  Netde,  fiercely — '^  ain*t  my  ship  of  no 

value — ain't  my  carg^  of  no  value — ain't  my  crew — d your  eyes, 

tftere,  what  are  you  after  with  that  painter?  Cast  off,  can't  you — hard 
down  with  the  helm — ^let  her  eo— value !"  And  with  these  words  he 
shouldered  Mr.  Crake  on  one  side,  and  the  next  moment  was  pacing  the 
bridge  between  the  paddle-boxes,  gesticulating  more  vehemently,  shout- 
ing louder,  and  redder  in  the  face  than  ever. 

**  What  a  gate  boot  I"  said  Mr.  Criddles,  who  could  not,  under  any 
eircumstances,  pronounce  or  even  imitate  the  canine  letter,  but  dropped 

it  altogether.     "  If  I  was  you,  Mr.  Cake " 

*^  Let  me  alone,"  said  the  stock-broker.  <<  I'll  handle  him  by-and-by — 
you'll  see.** 

The  Stichfast  had  a  great  many  passengers,  and  deck-room  was  scarce 
but  the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Ciiddle,  who  felt  himself  (he  said)  in  his  native 
element,  had  secured  comfortable  accommodation  for  Mrs.  Crake  and 
Isabel ;  the  stock-broker,  still  further  incited  thereto  by  his  wife,  was  rest- 
less about  his  baggage ;  and  the  bow-oar  of  the  Conger  declared  that* 
for  his  part,  he  never  sat  down  at  sea,  except  when  he  was  *'  pulling  ;** 
•o  ke  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  ladiesi  whom  he  endeavourea  to 
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entertain  by  his  highly  satirical  remarks  upon  the  rest  of  the  passengers. 
Captain  Nettle  coming  in,  of  course,  for  a  large  share  of  his  sarcasm. 

This  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  Tovage,  but  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour  Mr.  Crake  got  tired  of  watching  his  mree-and-twenty  packages, 
which  nobody  seemed  inclined  to  make  off  with,  and  returned  to  the  seat 
he  had  vacated,  when  he  took  out  the  Times  and  began  to  read  ;  Mrs, 
Crake,  who  was  a  large  lady  and  given  to  repose,  closed  her  eyes  in  gentle 
shitnber ;  her  daughter  Isabel,  whose  eyes  were  very  fine,  and  who  was, 
I  must  observe,  an  extremely  handsome  girl,  made — as  she  generally  did 
—excellent  use  of  hers,  in  a  way  not  particularly  flattering  to  Mr. 
Criddle;  and  that  gentleman  having  either  exhausted  the  quiver  in 
which  he  kept  his  shafts  of  wit,  or  perceiving  that  his  sallies  were  un- 
attended to,  moved  off,  and  consoled  himself  with  a  cigar  in  his  appro- 
priate place,  the  bows  of  the  vessel. 

An  hour  or  two  afterwards  and  we  find  the  stock-broker  holding  forth 
amongst  a  knot  of  stout  individuals  like  himself  on  the  demand  for  specie, 
the  chances  of  the  war,  the  Crystal  Palace  '*  as  a  speculation,"  and  other 
cognate  subjects ;  Mrs.  Crake  has  woke  up  and  is  trying  to  fix  her  atten- 
tion on  some  crochet-work ;  Miss  Isabel,  having  discovered  that  there  is 
no  one  on  board  worth  looking  at,  is  reading  *'  Scenes  at  Sebastopol  and 
a  Canter  through  the  Crimea,"  the  latest  (authentic)  work  on  the  seat  of 
war  in  the  East ;  and  Mr.  Criddle,  who  has  more  than  once  returned  to 
his  allegiance,  iias  contrived  to  fix  upon  a  greater  spooney  than  himself, 
whom  he  is  stunnins^  with  aquatic  adventures. 

Tet  later  in  the  day  the  ordinary  pursmts  on  boaid  of  steamers  begin 
to  tame;  eager  politicians,  jolly  young  watermen,  elderly  laldies,  even 
young  ones,  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  if  life  be  worth  preserving  at  all 
— ^which  none  of  them  doubt — ^it  is  advisable  to  adopt  the  best  means  of 
sustaining  it,  and  the  movements  of  the  steward  are  looked  upon  with  &r 
more  interest  than  those  of  Captain  Nettle,  in  whose  demeanour  there 
appears  no  change,  as  several  of  the  passengers  who  have  asked  him 
questions  about  the  weather  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  voyage 
can  conscientiously  testify :  to  be  perpetually  annoyed  himiself  and  always 
to  snub  others  are  evidently  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  called  into 
existence. 

Dinner  is  announced,  the  universal  *<  heal-all"  on  board  a  Boulogne 
steamer;  the  stock-broker,  with  a  few  others  equally  wide-awake,  has 
seated  himself  at  table  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  steward  came 
scuttling  along  with  the  first  dish ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  previous 
disclaimer,  it  does  not  require  a  second  summons  from  her  husoand  to 
induce  2(bs.  Crake  to  take  her  place  beside  him;  Mr.  Criddle  is  in  a 
predicament;  he  is  very  hungry,  but  bemg  also  very  much  in  love, 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  Miss  Isabel's 
remaining  on  deck;  she,  however,  won't  hear  of  the  sacrifice,  but  enjoins 
him,  <'  if  he  wishes  to  please  her,"  to  go  down  and  take  care  of  her 
*<  parents" — so  dutiful  is  she,  in  expression — and  Mr.  Criddle,  believing 
that  at  last  he  has  made  an  impression,  leaves  the  young  lady  to  her 
meditations.  What  these  are  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Criddle  is  gone,  she  beckons  to  the  steward  as  he  is  hurry- 
ii^  past,  and  tells  him  she  will  take  something  on  deck ;  which  ^'  some- 
thmg"  consists  of  pickled  salmon,  the  legs  ana  breast  of  a  chicken,  four 
or  five  slices  of  tongue,  a  plateful  of  lobster-salad,  a  gooseberry  tart  aiid 
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ArtfQl  Mr.  Crake.  The  new  bonnets  settled  the  queition,  and  the 
ladies  consented  to  go  the  way  he  proposed. 

You  perceive  that  the  stock-broker  wasn't  a  mean  fellow,  only  **  when 
he  spent  monev,"  as  he  said,  ''he  liked  to  have  the  full  value  of  it." 

tney  embarked  accordingly  at  London-bridge  Wharf  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  last  June,  on  hoard  the  Stiek/ast  steamer,  commanded  by 
Captain  Nettle. 

It  was  a  soft,  hazy  day,  with  the  sun  visible  only  at  long  intervals,  but 
there  was  no  wind, — a  great  consolation  to  the  ladies  of  Mr.  Crake's  party. 
Mr.  Ciiddle,  a  friend  of  the  stock-broker,  and  an  admirer — half-avowed-— 
of  Miss  Isabel,  who  also  was  going  to  pass  the  summer  at  Boulogne, 
heroically  expressed  a  wish  for  a  breeze ;  but  it  must  be  taken  into  the 
account  that  Mr.  Ciiddle  was  not  more  than  five-and-twenty,  and  had 
officiated  as  ''  bow-oar*'  in  the  recent  match  between  the  Conger  and  the 
Mudlark,  from  Battersea-bridge  to  Putney,  which  (he  said)  was  won  by 
the  former  entirely  owing  to  his  skill  in  watermanship,  though  he  forgot 
to  mention  that  he  twice  fouled  a  lighter  and  three  times  caught  <<  cra^" 
and  that  the  only  reason  why  the  Mudlark  lost  was  because  her  cox- 
swain, who  was  short-sighted,  steered  her  bump  ashore.  To  the  stock- 
broker himself  the  weather,  he  declared,  was  a  matter  of  indifference  ; 
much  less  so,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  the  stowage  of  his  luggage,  of  .which 
there  was  a  great  deal  marked  conspicuously  with  the  name  of ''  Crake." 
The  anxiety  which  he  expressed  on  this  head  was  probably  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  irritation  which,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  voyage,  displayed 
itself  in  the  temper  of  Captain  Nettle.  Habitual  passengers  by  the  SHck^ 
fast — should  there  happen  to  be  any  who  have  steamed  in  her  more 
than  once — will  remember  that  it  does  not  take  much  to  awaken  the  iras- 
cibility of  her  gallant  commander,  whose  fiery  countenance,  thin  lips,  and 
water-coloured  eyes,  hold  out  to  the  physiognomist  a  promise  which  sel- 
dom remains  long  unfulfilled. 

'<  I  hope,  cap'n,"  said  Mr.  Crake,  intercepting  that  officer,  just  as  the 
steamer  was  about  to  start — *^  I  hope,  cap'n,  my  things  will  be  stowed  in 
a  dry  place,  for  I've  a  good  deal  of  value  on  bcMird,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Value  !"   shouted  Captain  Nettle,  fiercely — **  ain't  my  ship  of  no 

value — ain't  my  carg^  of  no  value — am't  my  crew— d your  eyes, 

tftere,  what  are  you  after  with  that  painter?  Cast  off,  can't  you — hard 
down  with  the  helm — ^let  her  eo— value !"  And  with  these  words  he 
shouldered  Mr.  Crake  on  one  side,  and  the  next  moment  was  pacing  the 
bridge  between  the  paddle-boxes,  gesticulating  more  vehemently,  shout- 
ing louder,  and  redder  in  the  face  than  ever. 

**  What  a  gate  boot !"  said  Mr.  Criddles,  who  could  not,  under  any 
eircumstances,  pronounce  or  even  imitate  the  canine  letter,  but  dropped 

it  altogether.     "  If  I  was  you,  Mr.  Cake " 

*^  Let  me  alone,"  said  the  stock-broker.  <<  I'll  handle  him  by-and-by — 
you'll  see." 

The  SHckfast  had  a  great  many  passengers,  and  deck-room  was  scarce, 
but  the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Criddle,  who  felt  himself  (he  said)  in  his  native 
element,  had  secured  comfortable  accommodation  for  Mrs.  Crake  and 
Isabel ;  the  stock-broker,  still  further  incited  thereto  by  his  wife,  was  rest- 
less about  his  baggage ;  and  the  bow-oar  of  the  Conger  declared  that, 
for  his  part,  he  never  sat  down  at  sea,  except  when  he  was  '^  pulling ;" 
•o  he  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  ladiesi  whom  he  endeavonied  to 
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entertain  by  his  highly  satirical  remarks  upon  the  rest  of  the  passengers, 
Captain  Nettle  coming  in,  of  course,  for  a  large  share  of  his  sarcasm. 

Tins  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  Tovage,  but  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour  Mr.  Crake  got  tired  of  watching  his  uiree-and-twenty  packages, 
which  nobody  seemed  inclined  to  make  off  with,  and  retumea  to  the  seat 
he  had  vacated,  when  he  took  out  the  Times  and  began  to  read  ;  Mrs, 
Crake,  who  was  a  large  lady  and  given  to  repose,  closed  her  eyes  in  gentle 
slumber ;  her  daughter  Isabel,  whose  eyes  were  viery  fine,  and  who  was, 
I  must  observe,  an  extremely  handsome  girl,  made — as  she  generally  did 
—excellent  use  of  hers,  in  a  way  not  particularly  flattering  to  Mr. 
Criddle;  and  that  gentleman  having  either  exhausted  the  quiver  in 
which  he  kept  his  shafts  of  wit,  or  perceiving  that  his  sallies  were  un- 
attended to,  moved  off,  and  consoled  himself  with  a  cigar  in  his  appro- 
priate place,  the  bows  of  the  vessel. 

An  hour  or  two  afterwards  and  we  find  the  stock -broker  holding  forth 
amongst  a  knot  of  stout  individuals  like  himself  on  the  demand  for  specie, 
the  chances  of  the  war,  the  Crystal  Palace  "  as  a  speculation,"  and  other 
cognate  subjects ;  Mrs.  Crake  has  woke  up  and  is  trying  to  fii  her  atten- 
tion on  some  crochet-work ;  Miss  Isabel,  having  discovered  that  there  is 
no  one  on  board  worth  lookbg  at,  is  reading  *'  Scenes  at  Sebastopol  and 
a  Canter  through  the  Crimea,"  the  latest  (authentic)  work  on  the  seat  of 
war  in  the  East ;  and  Mr.  Criddle,  who  has  more  than  once  returned  to 
his  alleg^nce,  lias  contrived  to  fix  upon  a  greater  spooney  than  himself, 
whom  ne  is  stunnins^  with  aquatic  adventures. 

Tet  later  in  the  day  the  ordinary  pursuits  on  board  of  steamers  begin 
to  tame;  eager  politicians,  jolly  young  watermen,  elderly  ladies,  even 
young  ones,  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  if  life  be  worth  preservbg  at  all 
— ^wluch  none  of  them  doubt — ^it  is  advisable  to  adopt  the  best  means  of 
sustaining  it,  and  the  movements  of  the  steward  are  looked  upon  with  &r 
more  interest  than  those  of  Captain  Nettle,  in  whose  demeanour  there 
appears  no  change,  as  several  of  the  passengers  who  have  asked  him 
questions  about  the  weather  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  voyage 
can  conscientiously  testify  :  to  be  perpetually  annoyed  himself  and  always 
to  snub  others  are  evidently  the  purposes  for  wmch  he  was  called  into 


Dinner  is  announced,  the  universal  <<  heal-all"  on  board  a  Boulogne 
steamer ;  the  stock-broker,  with  a  few  others  equally  wide-awake,  has 
seated  himself  at  table  a  ftdl  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  steward  came 
scuttling  along  with  the  first  dish ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  previous 
disclaimer,  it  does  not  require  a  second  summons  from  her  husoand  to 
induce  Mrs.  Crake  to  take  her  place  beside  him ;  Mr.  Criddle  is  in  a 
predicament;  he  is  very  hungry,  but  being  also  very  much  in  love, 
wishes  to  take  advanti^^  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  Miss  Isabel's 
remaining  on  deck;  she,  however,  won't  hear  of  the  sacrifice,  but  emoins 
him,  <<  if  he  wishes  to  please  her,"  to  go  down  and  take  care  of  her 
«<  parents" — so  dutiful  is  she,  in  expression — and  Mr.  Criddle,  believing 
that  at  last  he  has  made  an  impression,  leaves  the  young  lady  to  her 
meditations.  What  these  are  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that»  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Criddle  is  gone,  she  beckons  to  the  steward  as  he  is  huiry- 
11^  past,  and  tells  him  she  will  take  somethiop  on  deck ;  which  '^  some- 
thing" consists  of  pickled  salmon,  the  legs  ana  breast  of  a  chicken,  four 
or  five  slices  of  tongue,  a  plateful  of  lobster-salad,  a  gooseberry  tart  and 
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and  Picard^-place  (which  are  but  a  oontiiuiatkm  of  QueeOi^toaet),  but 
takes  no  aooomit  of  an j  window  which  has  monldinge.  The  ifeeniB  aie 
all  **  ditto  ditto"  dt  tbt  not  Teiy  enterteiniBg  singk-eftone  lintely  and 
the  total  ii  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

It  has  jcammoolj  been  tfioogfat  that  we  ware  paying  Edinlnirgh  a 
high  eomplanent  when  speaking  of  her  as  the  Modsbn  Atbbm8.  Hie 
otuy  doubt  was,  whether  the  compliment  was  not  misplaoed  and  ezAnvik 
gant.  But|  by  Sfr.  Ruskin's  phiksophy,  so  far  as  architectore  is  esn- 
cemed,  it  is  no  honour,  but  the  reverse,  to  be  thas  Hellemsed.  Gseek 
he  cannot  away  with.  The  Modem  Athens  invites  him  to  come  and 
lecture  to  the  jdodem  Athenians.  He  goes ;  accurately  counts  six  hmir 
dred  and  seventy-eight  windows  of  Greek  type  in  one  of  her  streets ;  and 
telb  her  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself. 

Before  thus  abusing  her  pride  of  place,  however,  he  adroitly  seeks  a 
favourable  hearing  by  a  few  flattering  words  on  the  lustre  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  the  n:^ged  outline  of  the  Castle  Kock,  and  the  historical 
charm  of  the  Caaongate.  Nay,  even  of  the  New  Town  he  declares,  that 
so  far  as  he  is  acquainted  with  modem  architecture,  he  is  aware  of  no 
streets  which,  in  simplicity  and  manliness  of  style,  or  general  breaddi 
and  brightness  of  effect,  equal  those  of  this  division  of  the  Scottish 
capital.  But  he  soon  turns  to  ctitidsm  of  another  sort,  and  prodnoes  his 
^'httle  account"  of  678  ut  supra.  '<  And  your  decorations,"  he  adds, 
'<  are  just  as  monotonous  as  your  simplicities.  How  many  Corinthian  and 
Doric  columns  do  you  think  there  are  in  yonr  banks,  and  post-offices, 
institutions,  and  I  know  not  what  else,  exactly  like  one  another  ?**  And 
then  he  proceeds  to  enforce  the  claims  of  Gothic,  with  a  fervour  and  an 
exdusiveness  that,  to  prejudiced  Modem  Athenians,  must  have  made  him 
seem  a  Goth  with  a  vengeance. 

In  his  Gothic  proselytism  he  lays  stress,  with  his  wonted  infeaaitj 
and  eloquence,  on  Nature's  suggestbn  and  sanction  of  the  Gothic  type. 
He  bids  us  gather  a  branch  from  tree  or  flower,  and  mark  how  every  one 
of  its  leaves  b  terminated,  more  or  less,  in  the  form  of  the  pointed  aich, 
and  to  that  form  owes  its  grace  and  character.     And  he  argues  from 
what  we  see  in  the  woods  and  fields  around  us,  that  as  they  are  evidently 
meant  for  our  delight,  and  as  we  always  feel  them  to  lie  beauttfol,  we 
may  assume  that  the  forms  into  which  their  leaves  are  cast  are  indeed 
types  of  beauty,  not  of  extreme  or  perfect,  but  average  beauty.     "  And 
miding  that  they  invariably  terminate  more  or  less  in  pointed  arches,  and 
are  not  square-headed,  I  assert  the  pointed  arch  to  be  one  of  the  forms 
most  fitted  for  perpetual  contemplation  by  the  human  mind ;  that  it  is 
one  of  those  which  never  weaiy,  however  often  repeated;   and  thstt 
therefore,  being  both  the  strongest  in  structure,  and  a  beautifolferm 
(while  tluB  square  head  is  both  weak  in  stracture,  and  an  ugly  form),  vre 
are  unwise  ever  to  build  in  anv  other."    Whatefver  be  the  worth  cf  this 
argument  from  the  forms  of  Nature,  it  is  at  the  least  a  one-sided  induc- 
tion—drawn from  one  department  of  Nature  only.     It  is  a  little  jcnriooa, 
for  instance,  to  find  the  lecturer,  further  on,  denouncing  the  suppontum 
that  n^en  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  about 

Eadi  purple 'peak,  each  flinty  spire 

of  the  Trosacfaa,  he  was  dsacribi^g  what  existed  in  fiKt     Hsar  A* 
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qf  iktb  GoiUc  ia  natare.  "  TImbb  is  not  a  aiagfe  apm  or 
finm  one  end  of  the  Trotacht  to  tlie  odior.  All  Aenr  mki  ate 
kvil 7  peonded^  and  the  inArodnelMn  of  the  wozd  *  ^pifo'  is  a  pieee  of  in- 
aoearaojin  deicriptiony  reokixnkmerdy fur  du  take  of  the  GaAic  imofe.** 
TheilBiiQi  are  Mr.  Riiikin*a  own»  but  tlie|r  serre  our  tnm  tea 
He  aouMeli  the  New  Town  to  set  about  de-BMleAing  itself  with  all 
speed.  The  deniaens  of  Dnimmond-plaee  and  Bandolph- 
l  the  'Mare/'  may  indeed  fcar,  and,  as  he  tells  them^mnst 
at  JBst  that  there  will  be  difficulties  and  inconsistenoieo  in  carnring 
ant  the  new,  the  Gothic^  style;  but  these  will  soon  be  eon<ioexeclL  he 
BSiiUMS  them,  if  too  mneh  u  net  attempted  at  ooee.  **  Do  not  he  a&aid 
4if  ineongruilieSy"  he  says,^**do  not  think  of  unities  of  efieet"  [almost 
the  only  thing  Edinbuigh  arehiteets  hone  thought  of,  and  about  the  last 
tiiey  will  be  willing  to  sonender  to  the  Goth].  **  lutrednoe  your  Gothic 
line  by  line  and  stone  by  stone ;  never  mind  mixing  it  with  your  present 
arehiteotuee ;  your  eiisting  houses  will  be  none  the  worse  for  hanng  litde 
bits  of  better  work  fitted  to  them ;  build  a  poreh,  or  point  a  window,  if 
yon  can  do  nothing  else ;  and  remember  Ihat  it  is  the  {riory  of  Gothic 
arehitectoie  that  it  can  do  anything.  ....  Only  be  steaiaily  determined 
that^  OTMi  if  prou  cannot  get  the  best  Gothio,  at  least  you  will  have  no 
•Greek ;  and  w  a  few  years'  tinie,^-tn  less  time  than  you  could  learn  a 
new  SQience  or  a  new  language  thoroughly, — ^the  whole  art  of  your  native 
conntiy  will  be  reanimat^.**  With  much  that  the  lecturer  contends  far, 
in  his  general  defianoe  of  Gothicand  defiance  of  Greek,  we  heartily  concur 
—and  meidentally  we  may  express  our  thanks  for  his  just  stiiotares  on 
the  had  bwlding  of  the  day,  in  the  parts  ooncealed  by  paint  and  plaster, 
and  **  the  strange  devices  that  are  used  to  support  the  long  horiiontal 
crass  beams  of  our  larger  apartments  and  shops,  and  the  finunewoik  of 


walls."  We  own  to  some  fellow-feeliiiff  in  his  opinion  of  the 
▼astly^laaded  St  George's  Church^-or,  as  he  imtatingly  describes  it^  to 
men  and  women  bom  and  bred  in  sight  of  and  reverence  for  i^  "  one  of 
yoor  most  costly  and  most  ugly  buHdinp,  the  great  chnroh  with  the 
dome,  at  the  end  of  Greoige-street.  I  thmk  I  never  saw  a  building  with 
a  principal  entrance  so  utterly  ghastly  and  oppressive ;  and  it  is  as  weak 
as  it  is  ghastly.  The  huge  horiaontal  lintel  above  the  door  is  alrsady  split 
right  thiongn."  His  satire  is  legiumately  directed,  too,  against  the 
leoniue  ornamentation  of  the  Royal  Institution,  carefully  finished  off  at 
the  veiy  top  of  the  building,  *' just  under  its  gutter,"  where  such  "  most 
delicate  and  minute  pieces  of  sculpture"  have  the  finest  prospect  of  bring 
Aut  of  sight,  out  of  mind.  '<  You  cannot  see  them  in  a  dark  day,  and 
perhaps  may  never,  to  this  hour,  have  noticed  them  at  all.  Sot  there 
they  are:  sixty-siz  finished  heads  of  lions,  all  exactly  the  samei  and 
theaafinei,  I  suppose,  executed  on  some  noble  Greek  type,  too  noUe  to 
nllow  aii^  modest  Modem  to  think  of  improving  upon  it.  And  here  the 
leetonr  ami«ed  hisanditen  by  adiagiam,  the  work  of  Mr.  MUlais^  repre- 
senting in  most  piquant  contrast  one  of  these  impossible  heads  cf  noUe 
Greek  ^roe^  and  the  actual  head  of  a  tiger  in  the  Gardens  at  Broogfaton, 
no  lion  being  avaihd>le  in  that  collectbn.  A  copy  of  the  drawing  fi>rms 
the  fronti^necey  and  a  veiy  taking  one^  of  this  volume  of  lectaies,  to 
enable  all  to  compare  a  piece  of  true,  fiutUul,  and  natural  work  witfi  *<the 
Gredan  sublimity  of  iJbe  ideal  beasti*'  as  perpetuated  by  the  taditions  of 
the  Renaissance. 
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Bat  when  Mr.  Ruakin  begins  to  rhapeodue  aiboat  the  religions  snpe* 
Tiaritj  of  medtsn^l  daylabo^rs,  and  the  souls  killed  by  and  buried  under 
*^your  Greek  stones/'  we  follow  at  s  very  humble  dislanoe,  with  wander«> 
lAg  et^  and  slow.  TkU  slaughter  of  the  inaooe&ts,  many  will  dnnk, 
aut-Herods  ECetod.  ^'  These  square  stones,'*  ^e  leoturer  solemnly  affirms, 
as  be  dilates  oa  the  ^  tynmny*'  of  Greek  architecture^  *'  are  not  prisons  of 
the  body^  but  graves  of  the  soul ;  for  the  very  men  who  could  do  sedptore 
like  thu  of  Lyons*  for  you  are  here !  still  here,  in  your  desjnsed  woHk«> 
laen^  the  race  has  net  degenerated;  it  is  you  who  have  bound  them 
downi  and  buried  them  beneath  your  Grreek  stones,  liiere  would  be  a 
Teeurcectton  of  them,  as  of  renewed  souls,  if  you  would  only  lift  the 
weight  of  these  weary  walls  from  oflF  their  hearts/'  There  is  wholesome 
truui,  and  truth  much  needed  if  not  much  in  request,  at  the  bottom  of 
this  doctrine;  but  why  word  it  in  such  questionable  phrase  ?  People  who 
might  otherwise  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,  now  only  read ;  and 
diose  who  might  turn  down  the  page  to  think,  now  turn  over  the  page 
with  a  smile,  or  perchance  toss  aside  the  book  with  a  sneer. 

Having  diseussed  Architecture  in  his  two  opening  lectures,  in  the  third 
Mr.  Ruskin  comments  on  Turner  and  his  Works.  He  bates  not  a  jot  of 
his  hero-worship  as  time  goes  on.  Turner  is  still  to  him  all  that  ever  he 
was,  and  perhaps  more.  **  I  did  not  come  here,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin  to  his 
Edinburgh  listeners, — *'  I  did  not  come  here  to  tell  you  of  my  belief  w 
my  conjectures ;  I  came  to  tell  you  the  truth  which  I  have  given  fifteen 
years  of  my  life  to  ascertain,  that  this  man,  this  Turner,  of  whom  you 
have  known  so  little  while  he  was  living  among  you,  will  one  day  take 
his  place  beside  Shakspeare  and  Verulam,  in  uie  annals  of  the  hgfat  of 
England* 

<'YeS|*'  he  iterates:  ^< beside  Shakspeare  and  Vemlam,  a  third  star 
in  that  central  constellation,  round  which,  in  the  astronomy  of  intelleet, 
all  other  stars  make  their  circuit.  By  Shakspeare,  humanity  was  unsealed 
to  YOU ;  by  Verulam,  the  principles  of  nature ;  and  by  Turner,  heraspwl. 
All  these  were  sent  to  unlock  one  of  the  gates  of  light,  and  to  unlock  it 
for  the  first  time.  But  of  all  the  three,  though  not  the  greatest,  Turner 
was  the  most  unprecedented  in  his  work.  Bacon  did  what  Aristotle  had 
attempted  ;  Shakspeare  did  perfectly  what  ^schylus  did  partially  ;  but 
none  before  Turner  had  lifted  the  veil  from  the  fiioe  of  nature ;  the 
•  majesty  of  the  hills  and  forests  had  received  no  interpretation,  and  the 
clouds  passed  unrecorded  firom  the  face  of  the  heaven  which  they  adorned^ 
and  of  the  earth  to  which  they  ministered." 

All  this  is  hr  above  our  capacity.  Turner  we  admire  most  waimlyyift 
our  purblind  way  \  but  this  new  leash  of  Representative  Men  it  puizlee 
us  to  comprehend.  It  is  oonsohitory,  certainly,  to  find  the  admission  that 
Turner  was  not  the  greatest  of  the  three — although  the  eequel  goes  to 
cancel  that  admission.  We  can  &ncy  the  stare  of  people  of  old«>iasfaioned 
notions  and  unread  hitherto  in  John  Ruskin,  at  meeting  with  this  passage 
about  Shakspeare  and  Bacon  having  forerunners^  but  Turner  nonew    If 


*  Befening  to  the  elaborate  iSi9ade  of  the  cathednl  of  Lyons,  illustrated  by  a 
drawing  of  an  angle  of  one  of  the  pedestals,  a  '*  minute  finsgment,"  no  larger  "  than 
a  schoolboj  coold  strike  off  in  wantonness  with  a  stick,"  but  exquisitely  filled  np 
with  graodUl  and  thoughtAil  compositioo. 
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Shakspenre^  they  will  wy  (poor  souk,  in  thdr  nalye  obtuseoe88),^f 
Shakspoaso  came  after  i^ch^lus^  and  if  Bacon  came  after  Aristotle,  did 
XMxt  Tunier  come  after  oertain  painten  who  may  at  least  be  snppoeed  to 
aland  ia  the  same,  or  in  a  corresponding,  relation  to  hdiH,  as  did  the  S/oti 
of  Eophorion  to  ^<  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  Child,"  and  the  Stogy nte 
to  the  English  Chanoellor?  Was  there  never  a  SalfOter  to  limn  mieh 
thiog^  as  "  the  hills  and  forests  ?"  never  a  Claude  to  reoovd  glimpses  of 
the  &ce  of  heaven,  whose  beanty  makes  us  glad? 

Salvator  and  Claude,  it  is  time  for  these  amtaUe  dulkirds  to  know,  are 
tiskuskian  in  the  Oxford  Graduate's  code  of  worship.  <<  Ckuido  embodies 
the  foolish  pastoralism,  Salvator  the  ignorant  tenor,  and  Gaspar  the  dull 
su^d  affected  erudition"  of  a  weak  and  vicious  age.  After  Titian  and  die 
TUianesgue  period  of  ''great  aodent landscape,"  ''you  have  a  gveat  gap, 
fuU  of  nonentities  and  abortions;  a  gulf  of  foolishness,  into  the  bottom 
of  which  you  may  throw  Claude  and  Salvator,  neither  of  them  deserving 
to  give  a  name  to  anjrthiog."*  "  The  CLiude  and  Salvator  painting  was 
like  a  scene  in  a  theatre,  viciously  and  falsely  painted  throughout,  and 
presenting  a  deceptive  ^pearanoe  of  truth  to  natuve ;  understood,  so  far 
as  it  went,  in  a  moment^  but  conveying  no  accurate  knowledge  of  any- 
thing, and,  in  all  its  operations  on  the  mind,  unhealthy,  hopeless,  and 
profitleas." 

As  to  the  man  Turner,  of  whom  the  lecturer  discourses  mth  genial 
and  reverent  kindness,  it  is  pleasant  to  read  an  eloge  so  difierent  to  what 
tradition  and  aneodotage  have  accustomed  us  to  suppose  feasible.  We 
hope  the  spirit  of  the  "  i^K>logy"  is  as  true  as  it  is  tender,  and  are  frure 
the  nooffotion  is  as  tender  as  it  is  true. 

Tne  Pre-Raphaelites  are  the  subject  of  the  fisurth  and  last  leetave. 
The  chief  part  of  it  is  occupied  with  an  exposition  of  the  historical  rela- 
tions of  reli^n  and  art  It  includes  some  disdainful  strictures  on 
so-called  *^  historical  painting."  The  only  historical  painting  which  Mr. 
Buskin  will  hear  of,  under  that  name,  is  such  as  those  artists  produce  who 
give  us  the  veritable  things  and  men  they  see,  and  not  draughts  of  ima- 
ginative composition.  What  fools  we  should  have  thought  the  Italians, 
thinks  Mr.  Raskin,  had  they,  instead  of  painting  contemporary  poets, 
popes,  and  politicians,  left  us  notiiing  but  imaginary  portraits  of  PerieleB 
and  Cimon.  Wilkie^  he  contends,  was  an  histoncal  painter,  when  he 
painted  what  his  keen  eve  had  seen  in  the  homes  and  haunts  of  his  own 
land.  But  when  Havdon  and  others  begin  to  preach  about  the  grand 
historical  and  classical  school,  and  ''poor  Wilkie  must  needs  travel  to  see 
the  grand  school,  and  imitete  the  grand  school," — ^forthvrith  poor  Wilkie, 
that  was  a  true  hutorical  painter  m  esse^  but  weakly  proposed  himself  as 
a  grand  historical  painter  tn  posssj  was  ruined — becune  a  "  lost  mind." 
That  mnd  school  is  charged  with  the  ruin  of  other  fine  artbts.  Etfy 
stadicd  in  it»  and  then  "  went  to  the  grave,  a  lost  mmd."    Flaxman, 

*  Pastoralism  is  the  descriptive  title  by  which  Mr.  Buskin  distingoishes  the 
Claude  and  Salvator  period  fh>m  the  three  preceding  ones  of  Giotto,  Leonardo^ 
and  Titian,  and  the  subsequent  "grand  cUmacterio"  of  Joseph  MaUord  William 
Turner.  He  makes  it  out  to  he  essentiallv  one  with  the  false  pastoralism  of  our 
**  literature  of  the  past  oentary"— of  whidi  "  the  general  waste  of  dnlness**  was 
relieved,  he  savs,  only  by  afew  nieces  of  true  pastoral,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
and— I7  a  cnrions  anachronism  he  adds— Walton's  "  An^r." 
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agwn,  ^'anodier  natnrali^  gr^t  man,  widi  as  true  an  eje  for  i 
Raphael, — ^he  atanhlw  over  the  blooht  of  the  anti^tte  itetuei- 
io  vie  dark  ndley  of  their  ruins  to  liie  end  of  his  days.  He  has  left  yon 
a  few  oudines  of  mnscalar  men  straddHng  and  firoinitag  behind  raond 
shields.  Much  good  may  they  do  you !  Another  lost  mind  V  In  £ke 
highway  of  his  argnment,  the  critic  will  hare  a  larger  following  Aan  in 
the  ^maxy  error"'  ctf  its  byways. 

The  main  Pre-Raphaelite  principle  he  defines  to  be  Aat  of  whaoliits» 
onoompromising  truth  in  all  that  is  done,  obtained  by  woridng  *e«Bry- 
thing,  down  to  the  most  minute  detail,  from  nature,  and  from 
only  ;  or  where  imagination  is  necessarily  trusted  to,  by  always 
Youxing  to  oonoeive  a  fieust  as  it  really  was  likely  to  haTO  happened, : 
than  as  it  most  prettily  might  hafe  happened.  He  dismmMmtea,  of 
eoQTM,  between  the  Bredireo  in  their  habits  of  adhesion  to  this  principH 
not  all  being  equally  aevere  in  carrying  it  out  He  allows  that  so  loor  as 
they  paint  only  from  nature,  however  carefully  selected  asd  grouped,  neir 

I  nighest  daas  of  eompost  * 


pietuies  can  never  have  theeharaeters  of  the  l  ^ ^ 

but  then  he  thinks  any  advanoe,  from  their  prcasnt  style  into  that  of  the 
great  schools  of  composidon,  whether  possible  or  not,  is  at  this  period 
oeitainly  not  dssutable.  He  agrees  that  they  are,  as  a  body,  chaiacterised 
by  a  total  insensibility  to  the  ordinary  and  popular  forms  of  aitbtb 
gracefulness,  which  oecarionaUy  renders  their  work  cempaaatively  nn- 
pbasing;  and  looks  forward  to  the  eoleetMism  of  the  future  to  mnady 
this  d^MBt.  But  on  tiie  whole  he  maintains,  that  <<  with  all  their  ftrabs, 
their  pictures  are,  since  Tumer^s  death,  the  best — ineosspaxably  the  hatt 
— on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy;"  and  that  ^'anen  works  sm  Mr. 
Hunt's  Glaudio  and  Isabella  have  never  been  rivalled,  in  some  rsqpects 
never  j^proBched,  at  any  other  period  of  art*' 

If  we  have  not  given  specimens  of  the  wise,  and  truthful,  andelo^jne&t. 
pasnges  whidi  enrich  this  little  voknne,  it  is  not  from  indifieBBOoe  or 
want  of  sympathy.  It  is  n  book  so  sure  to  be,  sooner  or  later,  in  every- 
body's hsends*-a  book  that  die  frivolous  must  read  in  order  to  be  sw 
joourani  with  the  mere  talk  of  the  day,  and  that  the  thoughtful  will 
.ponder  with  very  different  motives  and  results — that  a  more  detailed 
notioe  of  it,  in  this  place,  and  at  this  not  very  early  period,  were  soper- 
flsouB.  Whether  Mr.  Rnskin  judged  vrell  in  aiding  and  abetting  the 
cunnnt  craae  for  public faofofm,  admits  of  a  doubt:  not  so  the  ease  and 
taste  with  whidi  he  adapted  his  method  and  style  to  the  ocoanen.  Our 
miatrast  of  the  lecturing  maaia  w,  we  know,  quite  wAshiimablet  lav^gb- 
nUe,  priggish,  *<  and  all  that;"  but  we  own  to  a  crotdiei^  share  in  £&k's 
general  ^detestation"  of  lectuies  ''as  euperficiai  and  vapid  substjtntea 
for  quiet  teadiog :"  yet  Etia  could  go  to  hear  £briitt  and  even  Thebssll; 
andas  our  only  acquaintance  with  this  Raskin  oonne  has  been  in  the 
shs^  of  ''  quiet  reading,"  we  have  no  present  right  to  complain.  Besides, 
the  lecture-room  is  perhaps  indiapenaable  now-a-days  to  the  man  wha 
wonld  agitate,  agitate,  agitato  thopgh  at  the  risk  of  more  hasU^  lev 
med ;  and  Mr.  Bnslon  is  an  Agitator,  of  no  vulgar  bat  4if  a  very 
derided  type. 
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BT  TBM  ▲UVHOa  OF  <'  VBM  UXBOUT  WSSBJ' 


Which  of  the  three  wore  the  deraeettin^  the  dwkett  U«e--«he  iUe^ 
the  fatUii  or  the  kke?  Eeeh  wm  of  a  differant  ihade,  bat  all  were  hbe 
and  beautifaly  and  all  ponened  the  aspect  of  complete  rapeee.     Steadr 

to  the  fiotei  dee  ~ 


lag  m  that  tittle  gazdao  near  to  the  fiotei  dee  Bei^ee,  JUmmimafs 
Islaod,  as  it  is  caUed,  and  which  you,  who  have  sojourned  in  Cieneviay 
riOMflBber  weli,  were  two  ladies,  looking  over  the  lake*  No  motring 
ohjeot  broke  the  staUnesi  of  the  proapect  they  ware  gazing  oo,  save  ona, 
and  that  was  asolitaiy  boat  at  sone  dietanoe,  hearing  away  towards  the 
right.  It  was  seavoeiy  a  day  suited  to  a  row  on  Genava'^  lake,  far  no 
breath  of  air  arose  to  countenet  the  ririd  heat  of  the  August  son :  hot 
and  shadoleM  he  porned  forth  his  oterpowering  Maae :  and,  lovely  as  the 
lake  is,  fisTonied  by  nataae  and  renowned  in  poetry,  it  was  mooe  krvdly 
that  d^  to  look  at  than  to  glide  upon. 

SoAoag^t  the  gantleman  in  thai  solitary  boat,  Mr.  DaridDuadyke— 
or,  as  he  £d  of  liSe  aspired  to  be  designated,  Barid  Bundyke,  Ee^nre. 
He  fek,  to  use  his  own  expression,  which  he  andibty  gave  utterance  te, 
"lapinff  hot;"  he  sat  on  one  aide  of  tike  boat,  and  &  sun  burnt  his 
back;  he  changed  to  the  other,  and  it  Uisteiad  Us  free;  he  tried  the 
stem,  and  the  son  seemed  to  be  all  round  him.  He  looked  np  ai  the 
Jura,  with  a  yarn  longing  that  they  might  be  transported  msn  their 
silo'to  whsee  they  ooold  acreen  him  from  his  hot  tccmeiitor :  ha  taiaad 
and  gaaed  at  the  Al^,  and  wished  ha  cooU  aee  on  dbem  a  shady  pkos^ 
and  that  he  was  in  it :  but,  whaieyer  he  looked  and  turned,  the  son 
saemsd  to  Uiod  and  to  scorch  him*  Some  people,  clayey  mortals  though 
the  beat  of  us  are,  roieht  have  found  poetry,  or  food  ibr  it,  in  all  < 
them  c  bot  Mr.  Darid  Bundyke  had  no  poetry  in  his  heart,  still 
his!head.  He  glanced,  with  listlem,  hal^ahat  eyes,  at  the  two 
him  along,  and  began  to  wonder  how 


could  be 


induced  to  row  that  burning  day,  eyen  to  obtain  a  portion  of  Ae  wodfa 
ido],monay.    Band  BandjSte  cared  not,  not  he,  for  the  i 


aioand: 
he  never  cared  for  aaythmg  in  his  lifo  that  was  not  aubstsintial  and 
tangible.  What  was  the  common  scenery  of  nature  to  him,  since  iicanid 
not  add  to  his  wealdi  or  edmncehisimportanea?— and  that  was  aU^he 
matter  at  ki$  heart.  He  had  nevier  lacked  at  it  all  the  way  from  Loadon 
to  Geneva:  he  did  not  k»k  at  that  aroand  him  now.  fienera  itad(  ite 
lovdy  sunroandinff  rillai^  itepiBtnreaqne  lake,  the  gtorioaa  clni^ 
tains  on  either  side,  even  Mont  Blanc  in  ^  distanocy  wen  as  nothipff 
to  him,  and  if  the  earth  had  opened  and  awallowad  them  aU  op^  si  wuki 
have  been  nDSoanDc  of  legiat  to  him.  llien  why  have  tsavollad ao for 
to  see  thamP  asks  the  unconsdHm  raadar.    His  mdv  oUact  ^m^  l^^n 


lonljolijact ! 

to  iacrsase  his  ahaady  mflatad  importanaa  in  that  gnat  aomaserfiial  dty, 
tiie  British  netropdi%  wkaoh  was  bb  w«ld--ha  wMtod  to  hoaat  dbal  ha 
bad  «<tranliad  inFnnee  and  Swissarland  and  aean  Mount  Blank." 
For  aomedaja  after  hauHsinl  at  Geneva,  the  »omitam  had  remaand 
obathntsly  aiMhmndsd  in  aknids,  but  one  annnw  that  Mr.  Dmidyke 
and  his  wifo  were  walidng  outside  die  town  va£  some  acquaintances 
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ihey  had  made  at  Geaeva,  it  was  pomted  out  to  him,  staadiog  proudly 
forth  in  all  its  beanty,  and  he  had  stared  at  it  with  just  as  much  mteiiest 
as  he  would  have  done  at  the  hill  in  Greenwich  Park  corered  with  snow. 
He  had  seen  the  lovely  colour,  the  dark,  brilliant  bine  of  the  Rhone's 
waters^  as  they  escaped  from  the  lake  to  mii^le  with  those  of  the  Unck, 
totbulent  Axve^  and  he  did  not  eare  to  notice  tiie  contrast  in  the  streams : 
there  were  no  associations  in  his  mind  oonneoted  with  that  fair  mmre 
lake,  whence  coursed  the  one ;  he  had  no  curiosity  as  to  theiiever*«hangibg 
glaciers  that  were  the  source  of  the  other.  But,  by  way  of  geiiig.on 
intelligibly,  it  may  be  better  to  introduce  more  particularly  ]&lh'.  David 
Dundyke. 

David  Dundvke  then,  nearly  as  long  ago  as  he  could  remember^  had 
gone  out  in  life  as  errand-boy  in  a  London  wholesale  tea  warehousec; 
and,  steady,  taciturn,  pushing,  and  persevering,  he  rose,  step  by  step^  to 
be  its  first  clerk.  There  he  stopped  for  a  time,  but  ambition  was  ia«- 
herent  in  him,  and  it  could  not  be  repressed.  With  later  years,  lugher 
honours  dawned  iqK>n  him :  he  was  made  the  fourth  partner  in  the 
house^  and  (hold  your  breath  with  proper  deference  while  you  read  it,  as 
he  did)  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Metropoutan  Body  Corposatb! 
But  not  yet  was  he  content.  Hb  ambidon — the  ambition  that  fevered 
his  veins  and  coloured  his  dreams— urged  him  to  hope,  with  time,  to 
attain  to  the  highest  dignify  of  the  dvic  body.  The  massive  gold  chaiB 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  had  daiiled  his  eyes  and  hu  brain— <to  wear  that  goid 
chain  and  sit  in  the  Manaon  House,  dispensing  justice,  seemed  to  him  as  if 
it  must  be  a  heaven  upon  earth.  He  thought  he  was  going  on  to  attain  this 
end ;  slowly,  it  is  true^  but  not  less  sure.  He  wesa  ha^  griping  man,  witb- 
out  B^mp^y  for  friends  or  pity  for  enemies :  any  poor  lame  dog,  hunnni 
or  animal,  tliat  wanted  a  helping  hand  over  a  stile,  need  never  apply  to 
Mr.  David  Dundyke.  He  had  no  children,  and  by  dint  of  penuriooe 
saving,  he  had  accumulated  a  deal  of  money  :  not  that  he  cared  so  mndi 
for  money  in  the  ahstraot,  but  it  was  one  of  the  chief  aids  by  whidi  he 
hoped  to  rise  into  importance.  He  had  many  a  time  taken  home  a  red'^ 
herring,  and  made  his  dinner  on  it,  giving  his  wife  the  head  and  die  tail 
to  pick  for  hers*  A  meek  little  woman  was  Mrs.  Dundyke,  and  bib  duly 
thankful  for  the  head  and  the  tail. 

This  tea-dealing  establishment  stood  high  among  its  fellows,  in  Fen- 
church-street,  and  was  second  in  respectability  to  none.  Not  one  of 
your  advertasing,  poetiy-puffing,  her&-to-day  and  gone-to-morrow  houaas, 
but  a  senuioe,  sound  firm,  having  real  dealings  urith  Chancy,  as  the 
white-haired  head  of  the  house  was  too  apt  to  designate  the  Celestial 
Empire.  Mr.  Dundyke  sometimes  presumed  to  correct  the  ^'  Chaney,'' 
and  mildly  suggest  to  hb  respected  master  and  aasocfate  that  nobody 
called  it,  now,  anything  but  '^  Chinar.'' 

Of  course  whesi  he  was  made  the  fourth  and  last  partner  in  this  good 
old  house,  and,  foUowins^  closely  upon  tha^  was  elected  a  common- 
councilman,  the  herring  cunners  were  at  an  end.  For  it  would  not  do 
for  a  man  of  his  rising  greatness^  who  had  just  taken  a  villa  at  Brighton 
and  hired  two  maid-servants,  to  betray  hu  former  penuriousness.  All 
his  care,  now,  was  to  blason  forth  his  miportanoe.  He  began  to  dress 
better :  his  black  clothes  wore  a  newer  and  more  glossy  i^ipeanmoe,  he 
firequently  appeared  in  white  neckcloths,  his  modest  silver  diain  was 
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exchanged  for  a  gold  one,  he  looked  anxiously  oat  for  correspondents  to 
address  him  as  '^  Esquire,"  and,  greatest  step  of  all,  he  assumed  a  ring. 
The  second  and  third  partners  in  the  house,  one  the  son  of  the  old  head 
of  the  firm,  the  other  moving  in  good  society,  both  wore  a  signet-ring, 
«o  iihy  should  not  Mr.  Dandyke  ?  His  reverence  for  these  rings  was 
gosal.  He  would  stealthily  watch  them  drawn  firom  the  fingers  to  seal 
leitffs  (private  ones),  and  watch  them  slipped  on  again,  with  a  sigh  of 
admication.  Accordin^y,  he  took  heart  and  bought  one,  with  a  crest. 
Such  a  crest !  Some  nondescript  animal  like  those  that  puale  you  in  a 
diild's  *' Noah's  Ark."  It  looked  somethbg  between  a  cat  ana  a  cow : 
with  the  fore-paw  or  hoof,  as  you  liked  to  take  it,  raised  in  air.  How 
intensely  pvoua  of  this  ring  and  crest  Mr.  Dandyke  was,  never  can  be  told 
He  iK^>ed  soon  to  acquire  sufficient  moral  courage  to  sport  it  in  the  ware* 
house :  for  he  had  not  yet  got  as  Bgu'  as  that.  Not  that  he  could  have 
told  what  the  animal  was,  had  it  been  to  save  his  life  :  he  said  once,  in 
an  oflB-hand  manner,  on  being  closely  questioned,  that  it  was  the  <<  crest 
•f  his  £Eunily."  Poor  man  !  he  did  not  know  who  or  what  his  family 
liad  been,  faleyond  the  fact  that  his  father  had  lived  and  died  an  indus- 
trious milkman,  whose  "  walk''  had  been  in  Shoreditch. 

Just  about  the  time  that  this  new  ring  appeared,  something  put  it  into 
Mr.  Dundyke*s  head  that  if  he  went  a  **  tour^*  it  would  be  another 
stepping-stone  to  his  greatness.  His  wife  never  knew  what  first  gave 
rise  to  the  thought,  and  thousands  of  times  has  she  asked  herself  since  : 
but,  firom  whatever  source  it  may  have  arisen,  it  finally  fixed  itself  in  his 
mind.  Long  he  balanced  the  advantages  and  the  drawbacks  to  the 
scheme ;  the  advantages  in  one  scale,  the  expense  in  Ihe  other,  and  the 
fanner  eventually  weighed  down  the  latter.  It  would  cost  some  of  his 
cherished  money,  but  it  would  exalt  him  much  in  the  eyes  of  his  civic 
brethren,  many  of  whom  had  never  been  out  of  the  city  in  their  lives : 
tneeially  if  he  could  get  some  newspaper,  less  indignant  at  the  word 
•  **  bribe"  than  is  the  Times^  to  announce  the  departure  of  ^'  David  Dun- 
dyke,  Esquire,  and  lady,  on  a  continental  tour."  One  eveniog,  upon 
retumiug  nome  from  the  city,  he  informed  his  wife  that  his  mind  was 
nsade  up  to  go ;  all  that  remained  was  to  fix  the  destination.  '*  Some- 
where foreign,"  he  said. 

^<  Foreign  !"  echoed  Mrs.  Dundvke.  We  are  writing,  take  notice,  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago>  when  continental  travelling,  though  very  general, 
was  not  so  universal  as  it  is  at  present  Mrs.  Dundyke  was  a  simple,  un- 
preteading  woman,  who  with  all  her  new  greatness  had  not  acquued  an 
idea  beyond  her  drawing-room  dusting  and  stocking-darning,  and  the 
word  ^'  foreign*'  suggested  to  her  mind  extremely  remote  parts  of  the 
g^obe— the  two  poles,  and  Cape  Horn.     *'  Foreign !" 

''  One  can't  travel  anywhere  that's  not  foreign,"  returned  Mr.  Dun- 
dyke,  testily,  <^  unless  one  were  to  hnmdrum  up  and  down  England  in  a 
stagecoach."  . 

The  lady  lefk  the  room,  and  returned  to  it  with  an  old  atlas  that  had 
been  of  service  to  herself,  more  imaginary  than  real,  in  her  school  days. 
She  opened  it  at  the  map  of  the  wond,  and  sat  studying  it 

^*  They  are  all  such  great  places,  so  hx  off  in  this  map !"  she  exclaimed, 
in  bewilderment.  ^*  Africa — ^Asia-^New  Zealand— Botany  Bay !  (Hay, 
thetaV.  America  1  New  Yoric;  wouM  that  do  T 
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**  It's  iwter  of  no  use  talking  with  yon  about  anything.  Mm.  D./* 
broke  out  the  connnon^eooncilman,  wndmMj.  **  You  can't  undentaad 
dunk'* 

<*  Then  America  will  not  do  ?'*  was  the  meek  answer. 

^*  Do !  Did  you  ever  hear  of  people  gmng  to  America,  except  on  bust* 
nest?  Nobody  would  beHefe  that  I  went  for  anything  but  to  trade. 
And  that's  not  the  end  I  have  in  view,  Mrs.  D." 

**  China's  too  fiir  off?"  returned  die  lady,  depreeadngly,  who  enter- 
tained the  most  exalted  opinion  of  the  mysterious  place ;  probably  because 
the  teas  by  which  her  husband's  money  had  been  made,  came  from  it. 

^  Chinar  I"  roared  the  exasperated  man,  '<  the  woman  might  as  well 
sugg;est  the  sun !  I  have  a  great  mind,  ma'am,  not  to  let  yon  go  with 
ma^  for  your  stupidity.  You  had  better  buy  a  baby's  catechism  of  geo- 
gwphy.^' 

The  lady  sighed,  closed  the  atlas,  and  pushed  it  gently  from  her.  She 
ihottriit  she  would  make  one  more  attempt. 

**  rariSf  dear  husband  ?    That  would  be  within  reach." 

**  It  won't  do,  ma'am.  It's  as  common  as  Margate,  and  ten  times 
commoner.  Everybody,  with  a  ten-pound  note  and  a  wedc  to  spam, 
rashes  over  to  Pans  now — spending  tb«r  week  in  lumbering  up  in  them 
great  <fiKgenoes,  and  lumbering  £>wn  again.  A  journey  to  Paris  is 
thought  nothing  of:  and  I  want  my  tour,  Mrs.  D.,  to  be  one  that  will 
make  a  noise  in  the  world." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lady,  humbly.  **  I  fear  I  cannot  think  of  any  other 
plaue." 

**  Veiy  likely  not,  ma'am :  it's  well  you  have  got  a  husband  to  diink 
for  you.  What  do  yon  say  to  Gbhxva  ?*  and  l£e  common-coundiman 
threw  back  his  head,  and  brought  out  the  word  with  undisguised 
triumph. 

**  Geneva !"  cried  the  poor  woman,  aghast  *'  Where's  that  ?  Over  in 
Oraeoe,  or  Turkey,  is  it  not  P" 

'<  It  is  in  Swisseriand,  Mie.  D." 

^*  Geneva !"  she  still  repeated,  in  eonstemation,  ^  what  have  I  heard  of 
Geneva  ? — Some  very  grand  place,  very  &r,  and  very  dear— that  none 
but  the  tip-top  quality  go  to !" 

<^  Just  so,  ma'am  :  the  veiy  thing  Pm  aiming  at  I  want  to  be  one 
of  dMm  tip-tops,  Mrs.  D.  And  I  have  bought  a  guide-book  to  it,  and  I 
mean  to  go." 

**  But  the  money  it  wiU  cost,"  suggested  ilie  prudent  wife^  '^  have  you 
thou^t  of  that  r 

**  les,  ma'am,  I  faave^"  growled  the  common-councilman,  who  made  a 
practice  of  keeping  his  wife  under,  **  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
stand  it  without  wmcing." 

^^  And  how  shall  we  manage  to  tidk  Swiss?" 

'* There  is  no  Swiss,"  snapped  Mr.  Dundyke.  ''The  language  is 
IVench :  the  guide-book  says  so.'* 

^*It  will  be  the  same  to  as,"  she  feutured  to  say,  mildly.  **  We  can't 
speak  French." 

^Iknowthot 'we' means  'yes»'  and  *no'  means  ^no,'"  condaded 
Ml.  Dundyke.     "  We  shaH  rob  on  well  enough  with  that" 

Accordingly,  one  dull,  squally  momiflg,  eoriy  in  July,  the  couple 
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found  themselves  at  Loadon^bridge  Whax^  readv  to  take  the  steamer 
for  Boulocne.  It  was  not  a  favourable  morning  for  the  voyage  of  those 
who  had  hved  all  their  lives  in  happy  ignorance  of  die  discomforts  of  a 
rov^  Bea»  for  the  wind  was  unusually  higK.  But  the  unconscious  pas- 
sengers were  hastening  on  board  in  numbers,  crowding  the  vessel,  as 
these  Channel  steamers  sometimes  are  crowded.  A  motley  group  thronged 
the  deck :  so  far  as  station  went,  the  common-councilman  and  his  wife 
looked  about  the  best  on  board.  It  does  occasionally  happen  that  a 
voyage  will  be  distinguished  by  the  steamer's  having  what  the  steward 
will  term  a  "  rum  lot :"  respectable  people,  of  course,  in  their  way,  but 
not  refined.  Some  carried  a  carpet-biEig,  containing  a  shirt  and  a  hair- 
brush; they  were  evidently  going  over  the  water  for  but  a  day  or  so: 
some  carried  papers  of  sandwiches  and  cakes:  and  a  few  had  brought 
baskets  of  shrimps,  small,  stale,  pale  London  shrimps.  One  lady  opened 
her  handkerchief  and  began  to  eat  one  of  the  two  rolls  it  contained. 
'*  You'll  have  them  for  dinner,  ma'am,  by-and-by,**  observed  a  looker-on, 
winkng  at  m  fiiend ;  ^*  no  cause  to  take  'em  in  now."  It  was  apparent 
that  few  on  board  were  accustomed  to  any  other  voyage  than  the  steam 
excursions  down  the  river.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dundyke  sat  gazing  on  this 
novel  scene :  beyond  one  trip  to  Gravesend  years  b^ore,  neither  had  ever 
been  oa  the  water  in  their  lives. 

<<  Somebody's  saying  we  shall  have  it  rough,"  whispered  Mrs.  Dundyke 
to  her  husband.     **  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  sea-sick." 

"  Pooh !  sesrock !  we  shan't  be  sea-sick  !**  cried  the  common-councilman, 
imperiously,  turning  his  ring,  now  assumed  for  good,  full  in  the  view  of 
the  paflsera*by.  ^*  I  don't  believe  in  sea-sickness,  for  my  part :  what  is 
there  to  make  you  ill  in  a  boat  skimming  over  the  waters  r  we  did  not 
feel  sick  when  we  went  to  Gravesend.  It  is  more  brag  than  anyduag 
else  with  people,  talking  about  sea-sickness ;  a  genteel  way  of  letting  out 
that  they  can  afford  to  be  travellers." 

A  good  breakfast  was  preparad  for  those  who  dioae  to  partake  of  it, 
aa  many  did ;  and  ere  it  was  over,  various  well-known  points  on  either 
shore  were  passed.  It  had  been  rough,  even  in  the  river :  eie  the  boat 
had  well  passed  Gravesend,  her  dead  lig^ta  were  put  in,  and  now,  as  she 
ploughed  her  way  on  to  deep  water,  the  wind  was  freshening  to  a  gale. 

A  scene  of  eonfiisioa,  to  grow  wom  with,  every  hour,  ensued  amongst 
the  crowded  passenffer%  and  the  steward  was  nearly  driven  wild  fay  die 
groans  and  calls  for  nim,  proceeding  from  all  parts  of  the  vessel  at  onee, 
oa  deck  and  below;  fore  and  aft.  Bang  to  one  side !  rush  to  the  other ! 
now  head  up,  now  stem :  bottles  rolling,  cqis  cracking,  plates  breaking ! 
Oh  the  good  steamer,  will  she  ever  Kto  through  it?  The  unbelieving 
cemmon-coundlman,  to  his  honor  and  dismay,  found  sea-sickness  was 
not  a  brag:  he  lay  on  the  deck,  groaning  and  moaning,  and  bewailing 
his  ill  &te  in  having  come  to  sea»  Prostrate  forms^  in  all  stages,  wen 
around  him:  some  half  dead;  others  wishmg  in  ^eir  hearts,  for  they 
could  not  speak,  that  they  were  wholly  so ;  and  all  vainly  praying  to  l>e 
aajwhera  but  on  the  waters* 

'^Steward!  OhLonl!  steward!  when  is  he?  Stewaid!  PmBoiU! 
Stew— aid  r 

«Eh  man  Dienl  mon  DianI  Stew^-arrtl  Men  Dieal  Ekt*ce 
que  je  yaii  mouri^?  eohl  enh!  Stew — ant!  9aap6  enhl  mhl 
Stew— arrt !    Je  me  meurs  I    Stew— airt  P 
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*'  Tain't  nothing,  mounseer.     Let  me  hold  yer  head.'* 

*' Steward!  Steward,  I  say!  If  you  don't  come  this  way — if  you 
stop  all  day  with  them  d — --blessed  foreigners,  my  name's  not  John 
Jorum  if  I  don't  report  you  to  the  company! — Oh  neavens!  Stewaid! 
o— o — o*-ough !    Xiord  sare  me !— and  I  know  some  of  the  directors." 

"  Coming,  sir ;  this  instant,  sir." 

'*  Steward !  what  the  devil  are  you  about  ?"  roars  an  authoritatiTe 
voice.  "  Here's  a  lady  on  deck  quite  senseless :  why  don't  you  come 
to  her?" 

^*  Steward!"  bursts  forth  another  at  the  same  moment,  in  a  startled 
scream — "  steward !  oh  mercy !     I — ^I — I'm  8ea-8ick  !" 

**  Sea-sick  be swallowed !"  mutters  the  bewildered  official  below 

his  breath.  '<  I  ain't  got  nothing  left,  sir,  but  a  tin  shaving-pot  with  a 
narrow  neck,  if  you  can  make  shift  with  that.  Never  have  been  so  full, 
sir,  as  we  are  to-day." 

"  Steward !"  breaks  forth  another,  deplorably,  *^  euh !  enh  I  Steward ! 
Lord  be  good  to  me!  Euh!  it's  all  a  blowin'  back  into  my  face! 
Steward!  come  here  and  hold  my  head!  how  dare  you — euh! — be  ao 
iiutttentive  ?" 

'^Steward!"  jerks  out  a  gruff  voice,  "come  and  carry  this  litde  girl 
down  to  her  friends  in  the  cabin,  and  give  her  a  berth.  Here's  a  heap  of 
people  lying  on  the  stairs ;  impossible  to  get  down  for  them.  Do  you 
near,  steward  ?  leave  them  men  to  take  care  of  themselves." 

''Yes,  sir;  coming,  sir.  The  berths  be  all  filled  double,  sir,  and 
cabins  is  chock  full." 

The  cabins  were  full.  Mr.  David  Dundyke  making  one  of  the  un- 
happy sufferers,  for  he  had  staggered  down,  with  help,  some  time  before, 
and  fay  on  the  floor  moaning.  "  If  ever  I  set  foot  in  a  boat  Again,  may 
I  be  drownded !"  he  exclaims  piteously.  <'  I'll  go  back  by  land,  if  it 
costs  me  a  fifty-pund  note.     Eheu !" 

"  How  will  you  do  that  ?"  asks  a  passenger  in  a  pea-jacket,  who  sits 
comfortably  in  a  comer,  reading  a  newspaper  and  drinking  bottled  stoat, 
as  if  he  were  quite  at  home  in  the  scene,  and  enjoyed  it  **  There's  no 
land  to  go  by :  it's  all  sea  between  France  and  England." 

''Oh  God  forgive  me  for  having  come  the  tour!  Steward!  He 
stops  up  with  them  outsiders  on  deck.  Heavens !  Steward !  Some- 
body call  him,  please !  No  mail,  no  coach,  no  nothing,  sir?  Steward! 
I  shall  have  my  heart  up !     Eheu !" 

*^  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  returns  the  equable  porter-drinker ;  "  ooaohit 
don't  run  on  the  water — which  is  what  you  must  travel  by,  if  yoa  wi&t 
to  see  England  again.     Unless  you  like  to  try  a  balloon." 

**  I  thought  there  was  a  dear  way  Uirough  Dover  or  Calais,"  groans 
poor  Mr.  Dundyke.  <<  Eheu !— I  can't  talk.  Steward !  is  that  Urn  at 
fast  ?  Steward !  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  by  this  neglect  ?— eheal- 
do  you  know  I'm  a  common-counciunan  ?" 

*'  Capting !  capting !"  squeaks  a  weak  female  voice,  from  the  <^>pa8ite 
cabin,  as  a  young  dandy,  impervious  to  the  horrors  of  the  passage,  de» 
soends  the  stairs  and  looks  in,  by  way  of  gratifying  his  cariosity.  ^^  If 
you  please,  is  that  the  capting  there,  in  tan  kids  and  shiny  boots?" 

^  That  the  captun !"  interposes  the  steward's  boy,  grinning  at  the 
lady's  idea  of  a  captain's  rigging.     <<  No,  ma'am,  he's  up  on  deck." 
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<*  Just  call  him  here,  will  yoa?  I  know  we  are  a  going  down.  I'm 
neyer  sick  a  board  these  horrid  boats,  but  I'm  worse,  I'm  dreadful  timid."* 

<'  There  ain't  no  danger,  ma'am,"  obserres  the  boy. 

**  I  know  there  is  danger,"  retorts  the  lady,  '*  and  I  know  we  are  a 
g>oliig  to  be  emerged  to  the  bottom.  If  you'll  call  the  capting  down  here, 
boy,  m  give  you  sixpence,  and  if  yon  don't  call  him,  I'll  have  you 
punished  fi>r  insolence." 

<'  Call  him  directly,"  cries  the  lad,  rushing  off  mth  alacrity. 

'<  I  am  the  captain,"  exclaims  a  rough  yoice,  proceeding  from  a  rough 
head,  poking  itself  down  the  ladder.     *'  What's  wanted  of  me  ?" 

'<  Oh,  canting !  we  are  a  going  to  the  fishes  fest — and  all  of  us  in  such 
a  state !  u  the  vessel  lives  to  touch  land,  some  of  us  won't.  See  how 
she  rolls  and  pitches!  she'll  be  in  pieces  presently.  There's  the  sea 
dashing  over  the  decks  and  against  them  boards  at  uie  windows,  such  as 
I  never  heard  it !  and  all  that  awful  crashing  and  cording,  what  is  it  ? 
/f  there  danger?" 

"  A  great  deal  of  fear,  mum,  it  seems  to  me,  but  no  danger,"  shortly 
answers  the  commander. 

*'  Can't  you  put  back  again  and  land  us  somewhere,  or  take  us  into 
smoodi  water  ?"  implores  we  petitioner.  We'd  subscribe  for  a  reward 
for  you,  ci^tang,  sir." 

*<  Oh  yes,  yes,"  eagerly  joins  in  a  sea  of  faint  voices,  "  any  reward  T 

'*  There's  no  danger  wliatever,  I  tell  ye,  ladies,"  retorts  the  captain, 
not  pleased  at  being  called  from  his  post  for  nothing.  *'  We  shall  be  in 
fast  enough  by-and-by." 

''  Not  to-n^ht,  capting?**  ^ 

^*  Most  likdy,  mum ;  if  we  can  save  our  tide.     When  we  have  got  ^ 
raand  this  bit  of  headland,  we  shall  have  the  wind  at  our  stam,  and  go  * 
away  as  if  the  dickens  dmv  us."    And  with  this  consolatory  information 
the  rpugh  head  turned  round  and  vanished. 

<'  I  kaow  we  are  a  going  down,  I  know  we  are !  You  ladies  as  be  sick 
can't  think  of  noihing  bnt  that,  but  to  me  as  ain't,  the  danger's  apparent 
to  be  seen.  That  capting  ought  to  lose  his  place  for  saying  there's  no 
danger.  If  he  had  any  humanity  in  him,  he'd  put  back,  and  let  us  land 
somewhere,  if  it  was  only  on  the  naked  shore.  Good  mercy,  what  a 
lurch  I  now  it's  going  to  t'other  side.  No  dan^r  indeed !  And  all  my 
valable  luggage  a  Iraard !  my  silk  gownds*  and  my  shawls  and  my  new 
laoe  cardinal !  Good  gracious,  ma'am !  don't  pitch  out  of  your  berth : 
yon'U  M  right  upon  me !    Hold  on  tight :  what  are  hands  made  for  ?" 

Somo  hours  more  yet,  and  then  the  steward,  who  has  been  whisking 
and  whirling  about  like  one  possessed,  now  on  deck,  now  on  the  cabins, 
aad  now  in  his  own  peculiar  sanctum,  amongst  his  tin  jugs  and  his 
broken  crockery,  whirls  in  once  more,  and  says  they  are  at  the  mouth  of 
Boulogne  harbour.  "  Just  one  pitch  more,  ladies  and  genUemen, — there 
it  is ! — and  now  we  are  in  the  port,  safe  and  sound." 

*'  Don't  talk  to  me  about  bemg  in,"  cries  Mr.  Dundyke,  from  his  place 
on  the  floor,  not  quite  sure  yet  whether  he  is  dead  or  alive,  but  rather 
thinks  he  would  prefer  to  be  the  former.  <*  Don't  fall  over  me  anybody. 
I  couldn't  stir  yet." 

'<  Nine  o'clock,  and  we  started  at  six !  Fifteen  hours  coming,  steward, 
and  you  profess  to  make  the  passage  in  ten  P 
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Grifli  in  this  her  peculiar  rSle  ;  one  which,  did  we  believe  in  Pythagoras, 
we  might  beliere  she  must  have  filled  some  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
only  now  be  reviving  former  passages  in  her  career  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nineteendi  centory. 

Boncaid^  i»  a  fiit  and  stQpid  Gennaro^  the  real  and  veritable  ^'  Pescator  ig- 
ttobHey^Joidnot  the  high-bred,  unmistakable  patrician  Mario  appears  even 
m  his  diBigj  dveas.  There  is  not  a  grain  of  romance  about  JBoucardie, 
And  his  voice  is  no  more  comparable  to  Mario's  silvery  tones  than  his  ap- 
fesnmce.  The  £ftct  i^  he  drinks  like  a  fish,  and  is  rapidly  ruining  a 
natanllT  fine  organ.  He  made  a  good  point  in  giving  the  words  '^  Era 
mia  madre-^-ah  I  misera,**  with  an  expression  of  deep  pathos  that  brought 
down  rounds  of  applause,  and  a  particular  kind  of  roar  peculiar  to  a  m- 
tified  Italian  crowd,  very  savaee  and  bloodthirsty  to  the  ears,  reminmng 
eat  of  revolutions  and  all  kinds  of  horrors.  Coletti,  as  the  Duke,  pro- 
dtraed  but  little  effect ;  nor  was  his  acting  within  a  thousand  ages  of  dear 
•Id  Tamburini,  whose  dignified  carriage  and  princely  air  make  all  the 
more  striking  die  satanic  leer  with  which  he  witnesses  his  consort's  de- 
spair in  the  grand  duet  in  the  second  act,  where  she  vainly  pleads  for  the 
1^  of  her  son. 

The  contralto  was  below  criticism.  Ferraris,  in  a  new  ballet  called 
^  nhria,"  was  perfectly  celestial,  and  appears  to  me  wonderfully  improved. 
She  k>oked  exquisitely  young  and  pretty,  and  quite  inflamed  the  suscep- 
tible Italians,  who  roared  and  screamed,  bellowed  with  rapture,  until  I 
«xpected  to  see  the  French  soldiers  calling  them  to  order.  She  advances, 
domg  the  prettiest  things  imaginable  with  a  tambourine,  all  garlanded 
vrith  knots  of  ribbon,  which,  holding  before  her,  she  seems  to  run  after  in 
the  most  graceful  manner.  I  wish  I  could  remember  half  her  charming 
originalities ;  they  were  piquant  enough  to  rouse  dulness  equal  to  that  of 
.  the  seven  sleepers,  and  Heaven  knows  the  Italians  are  not  unsympathetic 
when  beauty  appears.  One  dance  she  executed  between  two  lovers,  the 
Loved  and  the  Detested,  and  it  was  so  contrived  that  her  face  and  step 
were  all  that  was  inviting — seductive  and  spailine  to  the  one,  when,  turn- 
ing short  round,  her  whole  expression  and  attitude  changed  as  if  by  magic 
into  an  air  of  deep  disdainful  fierceness  and  hate,  and  this  done  so  rapidly 
8nd  so  often  that  it  scarcely  seemed  possible  to  be  the  same  person.  I 
thought  the  rotten  old  theatre  would  have  tumbled  about  our  ears,  so 
lend  and  enthusiastic  was  the  stamping  and  applause.  As  to  her  tour  de 
force  and  her  mimica,  especially  in  one  scene,  when  to  the  beautiful 
serenade  air  in  ^'  Don  Pasqnale,"  exquisitely  played  on  the  flute,  she  ex-> 
presses  her  love  in  a  series  of  the  most  seductive  and  graceful  attitudes 
that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  a  naughty  little  daughter  of  Eve  to 
conceive,  I  really  want  words  sufficiently  to  extol ;  it  was  perfect — ^the 
very  poetry  of  dancing,  and  worthy  of  the  Muse  herself.  Venus  ak>ne 
could  have  inspired  the  pretty  rog^e  to  do  such  wonders,  and  who  knows 
if  she  had  not  been  bearing  offerings  and  performing  sacrifices  in  her 
ruined  temple  hard  by,  near  the  Forum  ?  and  that  the  goddess  had  not 
heard  and  granted  her  prayers  spite  of  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  the 
ruin  of  her  shrines,  and  of  the  Pope,  and  the  college  of  cardinals,  and 
those  abominable  French  soldiers,  always  prowling  where  they  have  no 
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On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  first  Lectore^  dieve  might 

be  seen,  pacing  from  end  to  end  of  Qaeen-street,  Edlaburg^k,  a  grave 

Southron,   evidently  intent  on  some  searching  acrailny  of  the  g;oodly 

buildings  in  that  Mr  long  street.     The  Soathron  was  unnnstakably^  a 

'  ehield  amang  them  takin'  notes,  and  perhaps  to  prent  *em.     His  «Te  imts  ' 

'  &ed  on  the  first-floor  windows,  and  not  to  be  cfistracted  from  ita  inteot- 

'  ness  of  gaze  till  the  last  house  in  t&e  series  was  reached  and  examiiied. 

'  What  could  be  his  mission  ?     Evidently  he  was  a  man  of  business,  and 

one  who  knew  how  to  go  about  it  in  a  business-like  way,  steadily  devoting 

his  energies  for  the  time  being  to  the  work  before  him,  whatever  that 

might  be.     A  sonsie  face  might  meet  his  eye  at  this  or  that  window  in 

the  protracted  course  of  his  survey,  but  not  to  make  him  swerve  from  his 

purpose,  or  falter  in  his  allegiance.     Well  might  the  piqued  owner  of  the 

sonsie  face  marvel  at  the  man  and  his  mission,  and  become  extra  piqued 

to  discover  who  the  one  and  what  the  other  could  be. 

If  she  went  that  day — as,  being  young,  civilised,  and  inquisitive,  she 
was  sure  to  do— to  Mr.  Ruskin's  first  Lecture  on  Arofaitecture  and 
Painting,  delivered  at  the  Philosophical  Institution  in  that  very  streety 
her  curiosity  would  be  speedily  set  at  rest.  Enter  the  Oxford  Graduate, 
and  lo  I  the  mysterious  inquisitor  of  the  morning.  So  the  first  part  of 
the  problem  is  solved.  But  what  could  he  be  *'  glowering"  at,  in  that 
Strang  stem  &shion,  this  morning  ?  Hardly  has  he  begun  his  lecture 
ere  this  remunder  of  the  problem  is  solved  too. 

Speaking  of  the  kind  of  window  all  but  universal  in  the  New  Town— - 
viz.,  a  massy  lintel  of  a  single  stone,  laid  across  from  nde  to  side,  whih 
bold  square-cut  jambs — ^in  fact,  the  simplest  form  it  is  possible  to  builds- 
Mr.  Ruskin  allows  to  it  the  merit  of  being  "  manly  and  vigorous,"  and 
even  dignified  in  its  utter  refusal  of  ornament,  but  "  cannot  say  it  is 
entertaining.'*  He  then  continues :  "  How  many  windows  precisely  of 
this  form  do  you  suppose  there  are  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinnurgh  ?" 

Here  the  shrewd  damosel  catches  an  inkling  of  the  meaning  of  that 
morning  scrutiny.  Of  course,  he  was  counting  the  windows  !  And  by 
his  last  abrupt  sentence  it  would  seem  that  on  this  numerical  eirand  he 
has  perambulated  the  whole  New  Town — has  been  toiling  at  **  dot  and 
cany  one"  all  the  way  from  St.  Bemard's-crescent  to  Leith-walk — ^has 
left  no  lintel  untold  in  Charlotte-square  or  Moray-place,  in  Heriot-rov 
or  Royal-circus,  in  Doune-terrace  or  Bellevue-orescent,  in  the  intricacies 
of  Stockbridge  and  the  barony  of  Broughton.  But  he  qualifieSi  and  she 
filids  she  has  been  too  hasty  in  her  inferences. 

For  he  eoes  on  to  say:  ^^  I  have  not  counted  them  all  through  the 
town^  but  f  counted  them  this  morning  through  this  very  Queen-street, 
in  which  your  hall  is ;  and  on  the  one  side  of  that  street,  there  are  of 
these  windows,  absolutely  nmilar  to  this  example,  and  altogether  devoid 
of  an^  relief  bv  decoration,  ax  hundred  and  seventh-eight.''  The  com- 
putation includes — with  severe  conscientiousness  it  is  added— Toxk-plaee 

*  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  Novembov 
1853.    By  John  Buskin.    London:  Smith,  Eider,  and  Co.    1864^ 
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Grifli  in  this  her  peculiar  rSle  ;  one  which,  did  we  believe  in  Pythagoras, 
we  might  beliere  she  must  have  filled  some  three  hundi^ed  years  ago,  and 
only  now  be  reviving  former  passages  in  her  career  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nineteendi  centory. 

Boncajdi  i»  a  feit  and  stapid  Geimaro,  the  real  and  veritable  **  Pescator  ig- 
ilolRle,''jaidnottbe  high-bred,  unmistakable  patrician  Mario  appears  even 
in  his  diBigj  dress.  There  is  not  a  grain  of  romance  about  Boocarde, 
smd  his  voice  is  no  more  comparable  to  Mario's  silvery  tones  than  his  ap- 
fesranoe.  The  ftict  is^  he  drinks  like  a  fish,  and  is  rapidly  ruining  a 
natanllT  fine  organ.  He  made  a  good  point  in  giving  the  words  '^  Era 
Hiia  madre— ah  I  mtf^ro,'*  with  an  expression  of  deep  pathos  that  brought 
down  rounds  of  i^plause,  and  a  particular  kind  of  roar  peculiar  to  a  gra- 
tified Italian  crowd,  very  savage  and  bloodthirsty  to  the  ears,  remindmg 
one  of  revolutions  and  all  kinds  of  horrors.  Coletti,  as  the  Duke,  pro- 
duioed  but  little  effect ;  nor  was  his  acting  within  a  thousand  ages  of  dear 
•Id  Tamburini,  whose  dis^ified  carriage  and  princely  air  make  all  the 
more  striking  die  satanic  leer  with  which  he  witnesses  his  consort's  de- 
spair in  the  grand  duet  in  the  second  act,  where  she  vainly  pleads  for  the 
lik  of  her  son. 

The  coBtralto  was  below  criticism.  Ferraris,  in  a  new  ballet  called 
^  niiria,''  was  perfectly  celestial,  and  appears  to  me  wonderfully  improved. 
She  k>oked  exquisitely  young  and  pretty,  and  quite  inflamed  the  suscep- 
tible Italians,  who  roared  and  screamed,  bellowed  with  rapture,  until  I 
«xpected  to  see  the  French  soldiers  calling  them  to  order.  She  advances, 
domg  the  prettiest  things  imaginable  with  a  tambourine,  all  garlanded 
with  knots  of  ribbon,  which,  holding  before  her,  she  seems  to  run  after  in 
the  most  graceful  manner.  I  wish  I  could  remember  half  her  charming 
originalities ;  they  were  piquant  enough  to  rouse  dulness  equal  to  that  of 
.  the  seven  sleepers,  and  Heaven  knows  the  Italians  are  not  unsympathetic 
when  beauty  appears.  One  dance  she  executed  between  two  lov^s,  the 
Loved  and  the  Detested,  and  it  was  so  contrived  that  her  face  and  step 
were  all  that  was  inviting— seductive  and  spailine  to  the  one,  when,  turn- 
ing short  round,  her  whole  expression  and  attitude  changed  as  if  by  magic 
into  an  air  of  deep  disdainful  fierceness  and  hate,  and  this  done  so  rapidly 
8nd  so  often  that  it  scycely  seemed  possible  to  be  the  same  person.  I 
thought  the  rotten  old  theatre  would  have  tumbled  about  our  ears,  so 
lood  and  enthusiastic  was  the  stamping  and  applause.  As  to  her  tour  de 
force  and  her  mimica,  especially  in  one  scene,  when  to  the  beautiful 
serenade  air  in  ^'  Don  Pasqnale,"  exquisitely  played  on  the  flute,  she  ex-> 
presses  her  love  in  a  series  of  the  most  seductive  and  graceful  attitudes 
that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  a  naughty  little  daughter  of  Eve  to 
conceive,  I  really  want  words  sufficiently  to  extol ;  it  was  perfect^the 
very  poetry  of  dancing,  and  worthy  of  the  Muse  herself.  Venus  alone 
Gonid  have  inspired  the  pretty  rogue  to  do  such  wonders,  and  who  knows 
if  she  had  not  been  bearing  offerings  and  performing  sacrifices  in  her 
ruined  temple  hard  by,  near  the  Forum  ?  and  that  the  goddess  had  not 
heard  and  granted  her  prayers  spite  of  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  the 
ruin  of  her  shrines,  and  of  the  Pope,  and  the  college  of  cardinals,  and 
those  abominable  French  soldiers,  always  prowling  where  they  have  no 
business? 
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RUSKIN'S  EDINBURGH  LECTURES,' 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  first  Lectnre^  Aeve  might 
be  seen,  pacing  from  end  to  end  of  Queen^street,  Edinburgphy  a  grave 
Southron,  evidently  intent  on  some  searching  seratiny  of  the  goodly 
buildings  in  that  fair  long  street.  The  Southron  was  unnnstakably  a 
efaield  amang  them  takin'  notes,  and  perhaps  to  prent  'em.  His  «^e  imts  ' 
'  &ed  on  the  first-floor  windows,  and  not  to  be  distracted  from  its  inteat- 
'  ness  of  gaze  till  the  last  house  in  t&e  series  was  reached  and  ejuuniiied. 
"What  could  be  his  mission  ?  Evidently  he  was  a  man  of  business,  and 
one  who  knew  how  to  go  about  it  in  a  business-like  way,  steadily  devodng 
his  energies  for  the  time  being  to  the  work  before  bim,  whatever  that 
might  be.  A  sonsie  face  might  meet  his  eye  at  this  or  that  window  in 
the  protracted  course  of  his  survey,  but  not  to  make  him  swerve  from  his 
purpose,  or  falter  in  his  allegiance.  Well  might  the  piqued  owner  of  the 
sonsie  face  marvel  at  the  man  and  his  mission,  and  become  extra  piqued 
to  discover  who  the  one  and  what  the  other  could  be. 

If  she  went  that  day — as,  being  young,  civilised,  and  inquisitive,  she 
was  sure  to  do— to  Mr.  Ruskin's  first  Lecture  on  Architecture  and 
Painting,  delivered  at  the  Philosophical  InsUtntion  in  that  very  street, 
her  cunosity  would  be  speedily  set  at  rest  Enter  the  Oxford  Graduate, 
and  lo !  the  mysterious  inquisitor  of  the  morning.  So  the  first  part  of 
the  problem  is  solved.  But  what  could  he  be  "  glowering^'  at,  in  that 
strange,  stem  fashion,  this  morning  ?  Hardly  has  he  began  hk  lecture 
ere  this  remainder  of  the  problem  is  solved  too. 

Speaking  of  the  kind  of  window  all  but  universal  in  the  New  Town— - 
viz.,  a  massy  lintel  of  a  single  stone,  laid  across  from  side  to  side,  with 
bold  square-cut  jambs — ^in  fact,  the  simplest  form  it  is  possible  to  build—- 
Mr.  Ruskin  allows  to  it  the  merit  of  being  "  manly  and  vigorous,"  and 
even  dignified  in  its  utter  refusal  of  ornament,  but  "  cannot  say  it  is 
entertaming.''  He  then  continues  :  "  How  many  windows  precisely  of 
this  form  do  you  suppose  there  are  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  ?'' 

Here  the  shrewd  damosel  catches  an  inkling  of  the  meaning  of  that 
morning  scrutiny.  Of  course,  he  was  counting  the  windows  !  And  by 
his  last  abrupt  sentence  it  would  seem  that  on  thu  numerical  errand  he 
has  perambulated  the  whole  New  Town — has  been  toiling  at  ''dot  and 
carry  one**  all  the  way  from  St.  Bemard's-crescent  to  Leith-walk — ^has 
left  no  lintel  untold  in  Charlotte-square  or  Moray-phice,  in  Heriot*rov 
or  Royal-circus,  in  Doune-terrace  or  Bellevue-crescent,  in  the  intricacies 
of  Stockbridge  and  the  barony  of  Broughton.  But  he  qualifieSi  and  she 
filids  she  has  been  too  hasty  in  her  inferences. 

For  he  fifoes  on  to  say:  ^^  I  have  not  counted  them  all  through  the 
toum^  but  X  counted  them  this  morning  through  this  very  Queen-street, 
in  which  your  hall  is ;  and  on  the  one  side  of  that  street,  there  are  of 
lihese  windows,  absolutely  similar  to  this  example,  and  altogether  devoid 
of  an^  relief  by  decoration,  ox  hundred  and  seventv-eight."^  The  com- 
putation includes — ^with  severe  conscientiousness  it  is  added— Tork-place 

*  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  November* 
1853.    By  John  Buskin.    London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.    1864^ 
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Grifli  in  this  her  peculiar  rSle  ;  one  which,  did  we  believe  in  Pythagoras, 
we  might  believe  she  must  have  filled  some  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
only  now  be  reviving  former  passages  in  her  career  for  the  benefit  of  the 
luneteendi  centory. 

Boncajdi  it  a  bx  and  stupid  Germaro,  the  real  and  veritable  ^'  Pescator  ig- 
nolnley^JoidDottbe  high-bred,  unmistakable  patriciau  Mario  appears  even 
in  his  diBigy  dress.  There  is  not  a  grain  of  romance  about  Boocarde, 
smd  his  voice  is  no  more  comparable  to  Mario's  silvery  tones  than  his  ap- 
pesranoe.  The  fact  i%  be  drinks  like  a  fish,  and  is  rapidly  ruining  a 
natanllT  fine  organ.  He  made  a  good  point  in  giving  the  words  '*  Era 
mia  madre-^-ah  I  nuserctj"  with  an  expression  of  deep  pathos  that  brought 
down  rounds  of  applause,  and  a  particular  kind  of  roar  peculiar  to  a  gra* 
tified  Italian  crowd,  very  savaee  and  bloodthirsty  to  the  ears,  reminding 
one  of  revolutions  and  all  kinds  of  horrors.  Coletti,  as  the  Duke,  pro- 
dujoed  but  little  effect ;  nor  was  his  acting  within  a  thousand  ages  of  dear 
M  Tamburini^  whose  dignified  carriage  and  princely  air  make  all  the 
more  striking  die  satanic  leer  with  which  he  witnesses  his  consort's  de- 
spair in  the  grand  duet  in  the  second  act,  where  she  vainly  pleads  for  the 
1^  of  her  son. 

The  contralto  was  below  criticism.  Ferraris,  in  a  new  ballet  called 
^  IlHria,"  was  perfectly  celestial,  and  appears  to  me  wonderfully  improved. 
She  looked  exquisitely  young  and  pretty,  and  quite  inflamed  the  suscep- 
tible Italians,  who  roared  and  screamed,  bellowed  with  rapture,  until  I 
expected  to  see  the  French  soldiers  calling  them  to  order.  She  advances, 
doaig  the  prettiest  things  imaginable  with  a  tambourine,  all  garlanded 
with  knots  of  ribbon,  which,  holding  before  her,  she  seems  to  run  after  in 
the  most  graceful  manner.  I  wish  I  could  remember  half  her  charming 
originalities ;  they  were  piquant  enough  to  rouse  dulness  equal  to  that  of 
.  the  seven  sleepers,  and  Heaven  knows  the  Italians  are  not  unsympathetic 
when  beauty  appears.  One  dance  she  executed  between  two  lov^s,  the 
Loved  and  the  Detested,  and  it  was  so  contrived  that  her  face  and  step 
were  all  that  was  inviting— seductive  and  spoiline  to  the  one,  when,  turn- 
ing short  round,  her  whole  expression  and  attitude  changed  as  if  by  magic 
into  an  air  of  deep  disdainful  fierceness  and  hate,  and  this  done  so  rapidly 
8nd  so  often  that  it  scycely  seemed  possible  to  be  the  same  person.  I 
thought  the  rotten  old  theatre  would  have  tumbled  about  our  ears,  so 
lood  and  enthusiastic  was  the  stamping  and  applause.  As  to  her  tour  de 
force  and  her  mimica,  especially  in  one  scene,  when  to  the  beautiful 
serenade  air  in  ^'  Don  Pasqnale,"  exquisitely  played  on  the  flute,  she  ex- 
presses her  love  in  a  series  of  the  most  seductive  and  graceful  attitudes 
that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  a  naughty  little  daughter  of  Eve  to 
conceive,  I  really  want  words  sufficiently  to  extol ;  it  was  perfect^the 
very  poetry  of  dancing,  and  worthy  of  the  Muse  herself.  Venus  alone 
Gooid  have  inspired  the  pretty  rogue  to  do  such  wonders,  and  who  knows 
if  she  had  not  been  bearing  offerings  and  performing  sacrifices  in  her 
ruined  temple  hard  by,  near  the  Forum  ?  and  that  the  goddess  had  not 
heard  and  granted  her  prayers  spite  of  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  the 
ruin  of  her  shrines,  and  of  the  Pope,  and  the  college  of  cardinals,  and 
those  abominable  French  soldiers,  always  prowling  where  they  have  no 
bnriness? 
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RUSKIN'S  EDINBURGH  LECTURES/ 

On  the  raoming  of  the  day  of  Mr.  Raskin's  first  Lectmei  dieve  might 

be  seen,  pacing  from  end  to  end  of  Queen^stfeet,  Edinburg^l^  a  grave 

Southron,   evidently  intent  on  some  searching  aerntiny  of  the  goodly 

buildings  in  that  mir  long  street.     The  Soathron  w«s  uimmtakably  a 

chield  amang  them  takin'  notes,  and  perhaps  to  prent  'em.     His  e^e  imts  ' 

'  &ed  on  the  first-floor  windows,  and  not  to  be  distracted  from  its  inteot- 

'  ness  of  gaze  till  the  last  house  in  t&e  series  was  reached  and  examitied. 

"What  could  be  his  mission  ?     Evidently  he  was  a  man  of  business,  and 

one  who  knew  how  to  go  about  it  in  a  business-like  way,  steadily  devoting 

his  energies  for  the  time  being  to  the  work  before  nim,  whatever  that 

might  be.     A  sonsie  face  might  meet  his  eye  at  this  or  that  window  in 

the  protracted  course  of  his  survey,  but  not  to  make  him  swerve  from  his 

purpose,  or  falter  in  his  allegiance.     Well  might  the  piqued  owner  of  the 

sonsie  face  marvel  at  the  man  and  his  mission,  and  become  extra  piqued 

to  discover  who  the  one  and  what  the  other  could  be. 

If  she  went  that  day — as,  being  young,  civilised,  and  inquisttive,  she 
was  sure  to  do— to  Mr.  Ruskin's  first  Lecture  on  Arohitecture  and 
Painting,  delivered  at  the  Philosophical  Institution  in  that  very  street^ 
her  curiosity  would  be  speedily  set  at  rest  Enter  the  Oxford  Graduate, 
and  lo !  the  mysterious  inquisitor  of  the  morning.  So  the  first  part  of 
the  problem  is  solved.  But  what  could  he  be  "  glowering^'  at,  in  that 
Strang,  stem  fashion,  this  morning  ?  Hardly  has  he  begun  his  lecture 
ere  this  remainder  of  the  problem  is  solved  too. 

Speaking  of  the  kind  of  window  all  but  universal  in  the  New  Town— - 
viz.,  a  massy  lintel  of  a  single  stone,  laid  across  from  side  to  side,  with 
bold  square-cut  jambs — ^in  fact,  the  simplest  form  it  is  possible  to  build—- 
Mr.  Ruskin  allows  to  it  the  merit  of  being  "  manly  and  vigorous,"  and 
even  dignified  in  its  utter  refusal  of  ornament,  but  "  cannot  say  it  is 
entertaining.**  He  then  continues  :  "  How  many  windows  precisely  of 
tliis  form  do  you  suppose  there  are  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinnurgh  ?'' 

Here  the  shrewd  damosel  catches  an  inkling  of  the  meaning  of  that 
morning  scrutiny.  Of  course,  he  was  counting  the  windows  !  And  by 
his  last  abrupt  sentence  it  would  seem  that  on  this  numerical  errand  he 
has  perambulated  the  whole  New  Town — has  been  toiling  at  ''dot  and 
cany  one'*  all  the  way  from  St  Bemard's-crescent  to  Leith-walk — ^has 
left  no  lintel  untold  in  Charlotte-square  or  Moray-place,  in  Heriot-rov 
or  Royal-circus,  in  Doune-terrace  or  Bellevue-orescent,  in  the  intricacies 
of  Stockbridge  and  the  barony  of  Broughton.  But  he  qualifieSi  and  she 
fiiids  she  has  been  too  hasty  in  her  inferences. 

For  he  goes  on  to  say:  ^^  I  have  not  counted  them  all  through  the 
ioum^  but  1  counted  them  this  morning  through  this  very  Queen-street, 
in  which  your  hall  is ;  and  on  the  one  side  of  that  street,  there  are  of 
tliese  windows,  absolutely  similar  to  this  example,  and  altogether  devoid 
of  an^  relief  by  decoration,  ox  hundred  and  seventv-eight*^  The  com- 
putation includes — with  severe  conscientiousness  it  is  added— Tork-plaee 

*  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Paintiog^  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  November« 
1853.    By  John  Buskin.    London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.    1854, 
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GnA  in  this  her  peculiar  rSle  ;  one  which,  did  we  believe  in  Pythagoras, 
we  might  beliere  she  must  have  filled  some  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
only  now  be  reviving  former  passages  in  her  career  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nineteendi  centory. 

JBoncajdi  j»  a  bX  and  stupid  Gennaro,  the  real  and  veritable ''  Pescator  ig- 
noliile,''JaidDottbe  high-bred,  unmistakable  patriciau  Mario  appears  even 
JVL  his  dia^  dress.  There  is  not  a  grain  of  romance  about  JBoocarde, 
ft&d  Ms  voice  is  no  more  comparable  to  Mario's  silvery  tones  than  his  ap- 
fesranoe.  The  fact  is^  be  drinks  like  a  fish,  and  is  rapidly  ruining  a 
natanllT  fine  organ.  He  made  a  good  point  in  giving  the  words  '^  Era 
Hiia  madre-^-ah  I  misera,'*  with  an  expression  of  deep  pathos  that  brought 
down  rounds  of  applause,  and  a  particular  kind  of  roar  peculiar  to  a  m- 
tified  Italian  crowd,  very  savaee  and  bloodthirsty  to  the  ears,  reminding 
one  of  revolutions  and  all  kinds  of  horrors.  Coletti,  as  the  Duke,  pro- 
dubed  but  little  effect ;  nor  was  his  acting  within  a  thousand  ages  of  dear 
M  Tambmrini,  whose  dignified  carriage  and  princely  air  make  all  the 
more  striking  die  satanic  leer  with  which  he  witnesses  his  consort's  de- 
spair in  the  grand  duet  in  the  second  act,  where  she  vainly  pleads  for  the 
1^  of  her  son. 

The  contralto  was  below  criticism.  Ferraris,  in  a  new  ballet  called 
^  Ilfiria,"  was  perfectly  celestial,  and  appears  to  me  wonderfully  improved. 
She  looked  exquisitely  young  and  pretty^  and  quite  inflamed  the  suscep- 
tible Italians,  who  roared  and  screamed,  bellowed  with  rapture,  until  I 
«zpected  to  see  the  French  soldiers  calling  them  to  order.  She  advances, 
domg  the  prettiest  things  imaginable  with  a  tambourine,  all  garlanded 
with  knots  of  ribbon,  which,  holding  before  her,  she  seems  to  run  after  in 
^e  most  graceful  manner.  I  wish  I  could  remember  half  her  charming 
originalities ;  they  were  piquant  enough  to  rouse  dulness  equal  to  that  of 
.  tbe  seven  sleepers,  and  Heaven  knows  the  Italians  are  not  unsympathetic 
when  beauty  appears.  One  dance  she  executed  between  two  lovers,  the 
Loved  and  the  Detested,  and  it  was  so  contrived  that  her  face  and  step 
were  all  that  was  inviting — seductive  and  spoiling  to  the  one,  when,  turn- 
ing short  round,  her  whole  expression  and  attitude  changed  as  if  by  ma^c 
into  an  air  of  deep  disdainful  fierceness  and  hate,  and  this  done  so  rapidly 
and  so  often  that  it  scycely  seemed  possible  to  be  the  same  person.  I 
thought  the  rotten  old  theatre  would  have  tumbled  about  our  ears,  so 
loud  and  enthusiastic  was  the  stamping  and  applause.  As  to  her  tour  de 
force  and  her  mimica,  especially  in  one  scene,  when  to  the  beautiful 
serenade  air  in  ^'  Don  Pasqnale,"  exquisitely  played  on  the  flute,  she  ex- 
presses her  love  in  a  series  of  the  most  seductive  and  graceful  attitudes 
that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  a  naughty  little  daughter  of  Eve  to 
conceive,  I  really  want  words  sufficiently  to  extol ;  it  was  perfect— the 
very  poetry  of  dancing,  and  worthy  of  the  Muse  herself.  Venus  alone 
Gonid  have  inspired  the  pretty  rog^e  to  do  such  wonders,  and  who  knows 
if  she  had  not  been  bearing  offerings  and  performing  sacrifices  in  her 
ruined  temple  hard  by,  near  the  Forum  ?  and  that  the  goddess  had  not 
heard  and  granted  her  prayers  spite  of  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  the 
ruin  of  her  shrines,  and  of  the  Pope,  and  the  college  of  cardinals,  and 
those  abominable  French  soldiers,  always  prowling  where  they  have  no 
hnsmess? 
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RUSKIN'S  EDINBURGH  LECTURES.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  first  Lecture,  Aeve  might 

be  seen,  pacing  from  end  to  end  of  Queen-stteet^  Edinburgh  a  grave 

Southron,   evidently  intent  on  some  searching  sernttny  of  the  goodly 

buildings  in  that  Mr  long  street.     The  Southron  was  uoimttakably  a 

chield  amang  them  takin'  notes,  and  perhaps  to  prent  'em.     His  e^e  imts  ' 

'  &ed  on  the  first-floor  windows,  and  not  to  be  distracted  from  its  inteat- 

'  ness  of  gaze  till  the  last  house  in  t&e  series  was  reached  and  examiiied. 

"What  could  be  his  mission  ?    Evidently  he  was  a  man  of  business,  and 

one  who  knew  how  to  go  about  it  in  a  business-like  way,  steadily  devoting 

his  energies  for  the  time  being  to  the  work  before  him,  whatever  that 

might  be.     A  sonsie  face  might  meet  his  eye  at  this  or  that  window  in 

the  protracted  course  of  his  survey,  but  not  to  make  him  swerve  from  his 

purpose,  or  falter  in  his  allegiance.     Well  might  the  piqued  owner  of  the 

sonsie  face  marvel  at  the  man  and  his  mission,  and  become  extra  piqued 

to  discover  who  the  one  and  what  the  other  could  be. 

If  she  went  that  day — as,  being  young,  civilised,  and  inquisitive,  she 
was  sure  to  do— to  Mr.  Ruskin's  first  Lecture  on  Architecture  and 
Punting,  delivered  at  the  Philosophical  Institution  in  that  very  street^ 
her  curiosity  would  be  speedily  set  at  rest  Enter  the  Oxford  Gtadoate, 
and  lo !  the  mysterious  inquisitor  of  the  morning.  So  the  first  part  of 
the  problem  is  solved.  But  what  could  he  be  *'  glowering"  at,  in  that 
strange,  stem  &shion,  this  morning  ?  Hardly  has  he  begnn  his  lecture 
ere  this  remainder  of  the  problem  is  solved  too. 

Speaking  of  the  kind  of  window  all  but  universal  in  the  New  Town*^ 
viz.,  a  massy  lintel  of  a  single  stone,  laid  across  from  side  to  side,  with 
bold  square-cut  jambs — ^in  fact,  the  simplest  form  it  is  possible  to  build — 
Mr.  Ruskin  allows  to  it  the  merit  of  being  *'  manly  and  vigorous,"  and 
OTcn  dignified  in  its  utter  refusal  of  ornament,  but  "  cannot  say  it  is 
entertaining.''  He  then  continues  :  "  How  many  windows  precisely  of 
this  form  do  you  suppose  there  are  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinnurgh  ?" 

Here  the  shrewd  damosel  catches  an  inkling  of  the  meaning  of  that 
morning  scrutiny.  Of  course,  he  was  counting  the  windows  !  And  by 
his  last  abrupt  sentence  it  would  seem  that  on  this  numerical  eirand  he 
has  perambulated  the  whole  New  Town — has  been  toiling  at  **  dot  and 
cany  one"  all  the  way  from  St.  Bemard's-crescent  to  Leith-walk — ^has 
left  no  lintel  untold  in  Charlotte-square  or  Moray-place,  in  Heriot*rov 
or  Royal-circus,  in  Doune-terrace  or  Bellevue-crescent,  in  the  intricacies 
of  Stockbridge  and  the  barony  of  Broughton.  But  he  qualifieSi  and  she 
Bhda  she  has  been  too  hasty  in  her  inferences. 

For  he  e^s  on  to  say:  ^^  I  have  not  counted  them  all  through  the 
toum^  but  I  counted  them  this  morning  through  this  veiy  Queen-street, 
in  which  your  hall  is ;  and  on  the  one  side  of  that  street,  there  are  of 
ibese  windows,  absolutely  rimilar  to  this  example,  and  altogether  devoid 
of  anj  relief  bv  decoration.  Ax  hundred  and  seventh-eight"  The  com* 
putation  inclucles — with  severe  conscientiousness  it  is  added— Tork-place 

*  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  November* 
1853.    By  John  Buskin.    London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.    1854, 
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Grisi  in  this  ber  peculiar  rSle  ;  one  which,  did  we  believe  in  Pythagoras, 
we  might  bellere  she  must  have  filled  some  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
only  now  be  reviving  former  passages  in  her  career  for  the  benefit  of  the 
luneteendi  centory. 

Boncajdi  it  a  feit  and  stapid  Gennaro,  the  real  and  veritable  *^  Pescator  ig- 
noliile,"Jmdnottbe  high-bred,  unmistakable  patriciau  Mario  appears  even 
iiL<  his  diBigy  dress.  There  is  not  a  grain  of  romance  about  Boocarde, 
ft&d  his  TOice  is  no  more  comparable  to  Mario's  silvery  tones  than  his  ap- 
fesranoe.  The  fact  is^  he  drinks  like  a  fish,  and  is  rapidly  ruining  a 
nfttoraUT  fine  organ.  He  made  a  good  point  in  giving  the  words  '*  Era 
mia  madre— ah !  ndsera,'*  with  an  expression  of  deep  pathos  that  brought 
down  rounds  of  i^lause,  and  a  particular  kind  of  roar  peculiar  to  a  m- 
tffied  Italian  crowd,  very  savage  and  bloodthirsty  to  the  ears,  reminding 
one  of  revolutions  and  all  kinds  of  horrors.  Coletti,  as  the  Duke,  pro- 
dujoed  hot  little  effect ;  nor  was  his  acting  within  a  thousand  ages  of  dear 
M  Tamburini,  whose  dignified  carriage  and  princely  air  mdce  all  the 
more  striking  the  satanic  leer  with  which  he  witnesses  his  consort's  de- 
spair in  the  grand  duet  in  the  second  act,  where  she  vainly  pleads  for  the 
1^  of  her  son. 

The  contralto  was  below  criticism.  Ferraris,  in  a  new  ballet  called 
^  IlHria,"  was  perfectly  celestial,  and  appears  to  me  wcmderfuUy  improved. 
She  k>oked  exquisitely  young  and  pretty,  and  quite  inflamed  the  suscep- 
tible Italians,  who  roared  and  screamed,  bellowed  with  rapture,  until  I 
expected  to  see  the  French  soldiers  calling  them  to  order.  She  advances, 
domg  the  prettiest  things  imaginable  with  a  tambourine,  all  garlanded 
with  knots  of  ribbon,  which,  holding  before  her,  she  seems  to  run  after  in 
the  most  graceful  manner.  I  wish  I  could  remember  half  her  charming 
Mciginalities ;  they  were  piquant  enough  to  rouse  dulness  equal  to  that  of 
.  the  seven  sleepers,  and  Heaven  knows  the  Italians  are  not  unsympathetic 
when  beauty  appears.  One  dance  she  executed  between  two  lovers,  the 
Loved  and  the  Detested,  and  it  was  so  contrived  that  her  face  and  step 
were  all  that  was  inviting — seductive  and  sjniling  to  the  one,  when,  turn- 
ing short  round,  her  whole  expresrion  and  attitude  changed  as  if  by  ma^c 
into  an  air  of  deep  disdainful  fierceness  and  hate,  and  this  done  so  rapidly 
and  so  often  that  it  scarcely  seemed  possible  to  be  the  same  person.  I 
thought  the  rotten  old  theatre  would  have  tumbled  about  our  ears,  so 
lood  and  enthusiastic  was  the  stamping  and  applause.  As  to  her  tour  de 
force  and  her  mimica,  especially  in  one  scene,  when  to  the  beautiful 
serenade  air  in  ^'  Don  Pasqnale,"  exquisitely  played  on  the  flute,  she  ex- 
presses  her  love  in  a  series  of  the  most  seductive  and  graceful  attitudes 
that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  a  naughty  little  daughter  of  Eve  to 
conceive,  I  really  want  words  sufficiently  to  extol ;  it  was  perfect— the 
very  poetry  of  dancing,  and  worthy  of  the  Muse  herself.  Venus  alone 
could  have  inspired  the  pretty  rog^e  to  do  such  wonders,  and  who  knows 
if  she  had  not  been  bearing  offerings  and  performing  sacrifices  in  her 
ruined  temple  hard  by,  near  the  Forum  ?  and  that  the  goddess  had  not 
heard  and  granted  her  prayers  spite  of  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  the 
ruin  of  her  shrines,  and  of  the  Pope,  and  the  college  of  cardinals,  and 
those  abominable  French  soldiers,  always  prowling  where  they  have  no 
bnriness? 
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On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  first  Lecture^  dieve  might 

be  seen,  pacing  from  end  to  end  of  Qaeen-stteet,  Edinburg^k,  a  grave 

Southron,   evidently  intent  on  some  searching  serattny  of  the  goodly 

buildings  in  that  Mr  long  street.     The  Southron  was  ummtakably^  a 

chield  amang  them  takin'  notes,  and  perhaps  to  prent  'em.     His  tje  imts  ' 

'  &ed  on  the  first-floor  windows,  and  not  to  be  distracted  from  its  inteafc- 

'  ness  of  gaze  till  the  last  house  in  t&e  series  was  reached  and  examined. 

"What  could  be  his  mission  ?     Evidently  he  was  a  man  of  business,  and 

one  who  knew  how  to  go  about  it  in  a  business-like  way,  steadily  devoting 

his  energies  for  the  time  being  to  the  work  before  nim,  whatever  that 

might  be.     A  sonsie  face  might  meet  his  eye  at  this  or  that  window  in 

the  protracted  course  of  his  survey,  but  not  to  make  him  swerve  from  his 

purpose,  or  falter  in  his  allegiance.     Well  might  the  piqued  owner  of  the 

sonsie  face  marvel  at  the  man  and  his  mission,  and  become  extra  piqued 

to  discover  who  the  one  and  what  the  other  could  be. 

If  she  went  that  day — as,  being  young,  civilised,  and  inquisitive,  she 
was  sure  to  do— to  Mr.  Ruskin's  first  Lecture  on  Arofaitecture  and 
Punting,  delivered  at  the  Philosophical  Institution  in  that  very  streett 
her  curiosity  would  be  speedily  set  at  rest  Enter  the  Oxford  Graduate, 
and  lo !  the  mysterious  inquisitor  of  the  mommg.  So  the  first  part  of 
the  problem  is  solved.  But  what  could  he  be  ''  glowering"  at,  in  that 
strange,  stem  &shion,  this  morning  ?  Hardly  has  he  begmi  his  lecture 
ere  this  remainder  of  the  problem  is  solved  too. 

Speaking  of  the  kind  of  window  all  but  universal  in  the  New  Town*^ 
viz.,  a  massy  lintel  of  a  single  stone,  laid  across  from  side  to  side,  with 
bold  square-cut  jambs — ^in  fact,  the  simplest  form  it  is  possible  to  build — 
Mr.  Ruskin  allows  to  it  the  merit  of  being  "  manly  and  vigorous,''  and 
even  dignified  in  its  utter  refusal  of  ornament,  but  "  cannot  say  it  is 
entertaining."  He  then  continues  :  "  How  many  windows  precisely  of 
this  form  do  you  suppose  there  are  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  ?" 

Here  the  snrewd  oamosel  catches  an  inkling  of  the  meaning  of  that 
morning  scrutiny.  Of  course,  he  was  counting  the  windows  !  And  by 
his  last  abrupt  sentence  it  would  seem  that  on  this  numerical  errand  he 
has  perambulated  the  whole  New  Town — has  been  toiling  at  **  dot  and 
cany  one"  all  the  way  from  St.  Bemard*s-crescent  to  Leith-walk — has 
left  no  lintel  untold  in  Charlotte-square  or  Moray-place,  in  Heriot*iov 
or  Royal-circus,  in  Doune-terrace  or  Bellevue-crescent,  in  the  intricacies 
of  Stockbridge  and  the  barony  of  Broughton.  But  he  qualifies,  and  she 
filids  she  has  been  too  hasty  in  her  inferences. 

For  he  eoes  on  to  say:  ^^  I  have  not  counted  them  all  through  the 
town^  but  f  counted  them  this  morning  through  this  very  Queen-street, 
in  which  your  hall  is ;  and  on  the  one  side  of  that  street,  there  are  of 
tliese  windows,  absolutely  similar  to  this  example,  and  altogether  devoid 
of  an^  relief  by  decoration,  ax  hundred  and  sevent^-eieht'^  The  oom» 
putation  includes — ^with  severe  conscientiousness  it  is  added— Tork-plaee 

*  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  Novembov 
1853.    By  John  RusUn.    London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.    1864^ 
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had  the  vehicle  entered  the  sabarl  than  it  was  surrounded.  The  travellers 
were  asked  whence  they  came,  where  they  were  going,  and  what  Aey 
had  heard  and  seen  on  the  road.  One  of  the  party  repBed*  that  they 
were  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  and  that  they  came  themselves  to  make 
inquiries,  and  to  ascertam  how  things  were  going  on.  At  their  own 
request  they  were  shown  to  an  inn,  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  takd 
up  their  quarters. 

These  travellers  were  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  General  Baudrand,  M.  de 
Boismilon,  and  M.  Uginet,  afterwards  controller-general  of  the  house  of 
King  Louis  Philippe. 

At  this  time  a  very  general  excitement  previuled.  Opinions  were  much 
£vided,  and  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres  mignt  have  given  rise 
to  serious  disturhanoes.  In  order  to  prevent  such,  M.  Leullier,  mayor  of 
Montrouge,  determined  to  give  information  to  the  provisional  government 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  at  the  same  time  that  he  offered 
ihe  prince  every  possible  attention.  He  even  told  the  prince  what  steps 
he  was  about  to  take,  and  the  latter  recommended  mm  to  direct  ms 
letter  to  General  Gerard.  The  letter  was  accordingly  entrusted  to  M . 
Uginet  and  an  officer  of  the  national  guard  of  Montrouge,  who  started 
at  once  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

M.  Leullier  prevailed  upon  the  prince  to  quit  the  hostelry  in  which  he 
had  sought  refuge,  and  repair  to  his  own  house.  When  M.  Leullier  went 
into  the  room  where  the  Duke  of  Chartres  was,  he  was  on  a  bed  in  a 
citizen's  dress.  He  at  once  accepted  M.  Leullier's  invitation,  and  rose  up, 
accompanied  by  M.  de  Boismilon  and  General  Baudrand.  The  latter 
took  from  under  the  bed  the  uniform  and  arms  of  the  prince,  which  had 
been  secreted  there,  and  wrapped  them  up  in  his  mantle. 

The  report  soon  spread  throughout  Paris  that  the  Duke  of  Chartres 
was  at  the  house  of  the  Mayor  of  Montrouge.  Some  said  that  he  came 
'  to  take  the  part  of  Charles  X.,  that  his  regiment  was  following  him,  and 
argued  that  his  person  must  be  seized  and  held  as  a  hostage ;  others  said 
he  ought  to  be  made  to  ride  at  the  head  of  the  combatants  of  July,  so  as 
to  cut  short  all  doubts  as  to  the  attitude  which  it  behoved  lum  to  assume. 
M.  Leullier  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  crowd  tranquil,  and  signs 
of  hostility  were  frequentiy  very  manifest. 

This  lasted  for  some  hours,  which  appeared  all  the  longer  from  the 
many  contradictory  rumours  diat  were  afloat,  and  wluch  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  cause  mudb  anxiety  to  the  prince.  Between  four  and  five  o'clock 
the  answer  of  the  provisional  government  arrived. 

It  was  General  Lafayette  who  wrote :  '*  In  the  absence  of  General 
Gerard,  I  answer  M.  the  Mayor  of  Montrouge,  and  I  feel  certain  that 
General  Gerard  would  not  have  answered  otherwise. 

<^The  revolution  which  is  taking  place  has  for  its  object  to  establish 
the  liberty  of  the  people  and  of  individuals,  without  exception,  with 
rogard  to  the  &mily  of  Orleans.  It  remains  with  the  Duke  of  Chartres 
to  detenmne  whose  part  he  intends  to  take." 

The  Duke  of  Ch!urt^es  returned  to  his  regiment 

The  same  evening  an  important  event  occurred,  the  detsols  of  which 
are  little  known.  The  Duke  of  Ragusa,  offended  at  bring  superseded  as 
commander-in-chief  by  the  dauphin,  had  reserved  to  himself  the  contzol 
of  the  royal  guard,  and  having  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  g;nuit  two 
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months'  paj  to  the  troops  as  an  indenmification  for  th«Ir  loyalty,  he  hade 
the  pa;^iiiastex8  and  sergeant-majors  repair  at  once  to  the  offices  o£  M.  de 
la  Bouxllerie^  general  steward  of  the  civil  list,  to  obtain  the  promised 

Satuity.  M.  de  la  Bouillerie>  who  had  no  effects^  went  to  complain  to 
e  dauphin  of  the  unpleasant  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed. 
The  dajiphin,  irritated  that  such  a  step  should  have  been  taken  without 
even  consulting  him,  summoned  the  marshal  into  his  presence  that  very 
ewning  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  when  the  duke  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

'' Marshal!"  said  the  dauphin,  ''what  do  you  mean  by  the  order 
which  you  gave  this  morning,  for  a  gratuity  to  be  paid  to  the  guard, 
and  that  without  communicating  with  me?  Do  you  forget  that  I 
oommand?** 

''No,  your  highness ;  but  as  major-general  of  the  guard  on  the  king's 
service,  I  took  the  orders  of  the  king  from  his  own  person," 

''  You  do  not  acknowledge^  theo,  the  order  which  named  me  gene- 
ralissimo ;  you  disavow  the  &ng's  authority  ?" 

''  No,  your  highness ;  but  the  power  which  I  exercise  here,  I  also  hokl 
it  from  the  king." 

''  Ah !  you  dare  me  I  To  show  you  that  I  command,  I  order  you  in 
arrest" 

Surprised  and  irritated,  the  marshal  shrugged  his  shoulders.  The 
dauphm  then  added : 

«  Do  you  mean  to  do  with  us  as  you  have  done  with  others  ?" 

The  Duke  of  Ragusa  answered  with  dignity  that  the  calumny  could 
not  reach  him.  The  dauplun,  infuriated,  threw  himself  upon  the  mar« 
shal's  sword,  seized  it  by  the  hilt,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  it  out'  of  the 
scabbard.  The  marshal,  in  attempting  to  replace  it  forcibly,  involved 
three  of  the  dauphin's  fingers,  and  hurt  them  so  much  that  the  blood 
flowed.  The  dauphin  then  called  for  assistance ;  the  Count  de  Cham« 
pagne,  who  was  in  attendance  in  an  adjoining  room,  came  in. 

"  Let  the  marshal  be  arrested ;  brine  in  the  body-guard." 

Eight  soldiers  and  a  seigeant  took  away  the  marshal  through  the 
satte  des  Cent  Suisses^  and  led  their  prisoner  to  his  apartments.  In  order 
to  comprehend  how  annoying  was  this  proceeding,  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  a  battalion  of  the  royal  guard  was  on  service  in  the  court  traversed 
by  its  general,  and  that  a  squadron  of  lancers  of  the  guard,  forming  the 
marshaPs  escort,  were  bivouacked  in  the  same  court,  the  horses  being 
fastened  to  the  windows  of  his  private  apartment.  An  officer  of  the 
guards  perceiving  what  had  taken  place  went  into  the  saloons,  which 
yrere  lighted  up  as  usual  for  the  evenmg  party  of  whist,  and  ordered  all 
the  lights  to  be  put  out.  At  that  very  moment  the  Duchess  of  Berry* 
aeoompanied  by  two  ladies,  came  in,  and  inquired  if  the  king  was  not 
going  to  play  toat  evening. 

"No,  madame,"  answered  the  officer,  " the  Duke  of  Ragusa  has  been 
arrested." 

''Is  he  a  traitor?"  asked  the  duchess. 

It  was  the  marshal's  fate  to  be  unjustly  suspected  bv  every  one. 

When  the  king  learnt  what  had  taken  place,  the  Dulce  of  Luxembourg 
was  at  once  deputed  to  raise  the  arrest  under  which  the  marshal  had  been 
phced. 
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'*VtaAai;'  he  and  to  him^  ^'theking  mtoM  to  you  that  gkrim 
sword  which  joa  will  still  use  in  the  sanriee  of  his  nrnjesty.*' 

»  No>"  the  Mfl»  replied ; ''  I  will  not  tdse  bade  that  sword— I  will  be 
triad  by  «  oomcil  of  war." 

Somewhat  soothed  by  the  duke,  the  mandial  oosvented,  howevei^  afiter 
a  time,  to  lesome  his  swoid,  and  to  visit  the  kisig  inj 


It  was  not  without  great  Mrmiasion  on  ^  paj^  of  the  latter  diat  the 
» we  daiophii 


marshal  eoBsented  to  meet  we  daiophitt.  When  he  did  so,  the  ^^ 
made  the  first  movement  towards  him,  and  said,  '^  Marshal,  let  na  forget 
the  past;  yon  were  in  the  wrong  in  issuing  orders  without  my  knowiedse, 
and  I  was  too  hasty  and  passionate;  I  am  pvnished,  look!"  and  lie 
shewed  him  las  wounded  hand. 

"  Monseigneur/'  replied  the  marshal,  '^  a  deal  of  blood  has  been  abed 
in  Paris ;  I  should  nerer  have  thought  I  dioold  have  shed  youis  in  St 
Cloud." 

The  marshal  then  bowed  and  withdrew ;  but  after  the  interview  he 
would  give  no  more  orders.  The  dauphin,  who  could  not  act  wiAont 
the  advieo  of  an  eiqierieneed  staff*offioer,  had  also  to  give  vp  his  com- 
mand. Thus  it  was  that,  at  a  moment  of  so  great  a  oriflb,  the  royal 
guard  found  itself  without  a  chief. 

On  Friday  night  the  dauphin  induced  the  king  to  leave  Saint  Ckmd. 
H^did  not,  however,  take  ms  departure  till  one  o'doek  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday.  The  long  was  on  horseback,  as  was  ako  the  I>iiAesB  of 
Berry  disguised  in  man's  attire^  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  defend 
her  children.  On  approaching  Versailles  at  break  of  day,  the  Marq[u]s 
of  Yerac  came  out  to  meet  die  kina;,  and  inform  him  that  die  town  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  and  national  guards^  so  that  they  were 
obKged  to  turn  off  to  Trianon.  Such  waadie  deardi  of  provismns,  that»  in 
order  to  procure  meat,  diey  were  obliged  to  skughter  die  milch  cows 
attached  to  die  latter  place.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  same  morning  the 
flight  was  continued  to  Bambonillet,  where  the  reyal  party  amved  ct  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  There  was  the  same  dearth  of  provisions  here,  and  in 
order  to  supply  the  royal  table,  the  king  <»dered  a  general  kattm  of  the 
forests.  In  the  nndaual  execution  of  Steee  ordersy  a  gendarme  was  shot 
in  the  leg,  and  a  ball  went  through  die  hat  of  another.  The  same  day  a 
M.  Poques,  aide-de-camp  to  Gmieral  La&yette^  who  had  come  with  a 
body  of  insurrectionists  to  watoh  the  proceedings  of  the  royal  party,  was 
wounded  by  one  of  the  royal  guards,  and  made  a  prisoner. 

On  Monday,  the  2nd  of  August,  M.  de  Berthois,  aide-de-camp  to  die 
Duke  of  Orleans,  arrived  with  tte  intelligence  itokt  the  duke  had  been 
nominated  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  The  king  gave  his  sano- 
tion  to  dus  nomination,  and  as  a  further  sequence,  snive  in  his  abdica- 
tion, and  that  of  the  dauphin,  in  &vour  of  the  Duke  c?  Bordeaux.  This 
was  done  on  the  2nd  of  August,  in  the  hope  that  the  chambers  convoked 
for  die  3rd  of  the  month  would  recognise  the  legitimate  dsinis  of  die 
elder  branch  in  the  person  of  Henry  V.  lliis  act  accomplished,  the  Ung 
assumed  the  garb  of  a  civilian,  and  in  the  eveung  introduced  die  Duke 
of  Bordeaux  to  die  royal  guard.  When,  however,  on  the  4di  laatant,  a 
deputation  arrived  beuing  intelligence  oi  the  nomination  of  die  yovmger 
brandi  of  die  Bourbons  to  power,  in  die  penon  of  Louis  Philippe, 
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Chalks  X  disairowed  dw  proceedingB  of  the  efaMnben,  and  reMmed  all 
the  iasignia  of  xoyakr.  There  were  still  14,000  meft  arotnid  the  Idngv 
hat  ia  want  of  even  iiie oooeunoa  neceaaariM  of  life.  A  paojeet  iraa  dia- 
CBflaed  for  retiring  npon  Tours  and  heyond  the  Loire,  and  imisiag'  up  the 
Vend^;  hut  the  news  that  Tours  had  declared  iafsvour  of  the  insorrec- 
iaon  caused  this  plftn  to  Isll  to  the  gpt>and. 

The  insurgents  were  in  ihe  mean  time  adranobig  upeit  Ramhooallet, 
in  a  fitthion  peculiar  to  insurgents,  ^enammim»i  enJiaenB,  «f»  eetMoiM." 
They  were  said  to  have  amounted  to  some  5000  in  numher,  eomauuided 
hj  General  Pajol.  Manhal  Maiaon  is  said  by  AL  V^ron  to  have  ezagge* 
rated  die  arm j  in  omniboses  and  cabs  to  60,000  to  the  king,  who  upon 
thb  retreated  to  Maintenon,  and  tiha*  at  a  moBMBt  whim  his  14,000  men 
of  the  guard  could  have  dispersed  their  doughty  anailanta  in  a  few 
moments.  The  Duke  of  Noulles  has  puUished  an  acoount  of  the  tenn 
poraay  seadenoe  of  the  royal  £Eunily  at  Maintenon.  It  was  there  that 
the  kmff^finally  dismissed  the  Cent  Smases  and  the  royal  guard,  and  only 
ffetainea  Ae  body-guard  in  his  seryice,  and  they  accompanied  him  to 
Cherbourg.  As  Louis  Philippe  since  expressed  himself,  under  similar 
circumstances,  Charles  X.  is  reported  to  have  said,  ^*  I  do  not  wish  for  a 
ciyil  war  in  France,  or  that  French  blood  shall  be  shed  on  my  account." 

From  Maintenon  the  retreat  was  continued  to  Dreux,  where  M.  Odillon 
Barrot,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  assembly  sent  to  watch  over 
the  proceedings  of  the  faUen  dynas^,  had  to  harangue  the  people  to 
obtam  even  the  respect  due  to  misrortmie.  The  5&  of  August  they 
slept  at  Vemeuil ;  the  6th  at  Laigle  ;  the  7th  at  Mellerault.  The  royal 
party  seems  to  have  travelled  slowly  and  hesitatingly.  The  8di  and  9ih 
were  spent  at  Argentan.  The  kiag  even  attended  mass  at  the  cathedral. 
Two  field-pieces,  which  had  hitherto  formed  part  of  the  escort,  were  lef^ 
here,  as  was  also  a  closed  cainage^  in  which  were  hid  Madame  de  Folignac 
and  her  children.  They  afterwards  effected  a  safe  embarkation  from 
Yalognes. 

Each  day  the  king  lef^  the  town  in  which  he  had  slept  in  a  carriage, 
but  no  sooner  a  mile  or  two  without  the  walls  than  he  got  on  horseback, 
and  rode  till  within  a  similar  distance  of  the  next  station.  The  order  in 
which  the  procession  marehed  was  as  follows : 

First,  an  advance  guards  consisting  of  two  compaDies  of  body-guards ; 
next  the  carrii^s  of  the  princes ;  in  the  first  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux, 
with  his  governor,  two  under  governors,  and  M.  de  la  Yillate,  his  first 
yalet-de*chambre ;  next  mademoiselle  wilii  her  govemeas,  and  the  Baroness 
de  Charette ;  then  madame  with  her  squire,  her  chevalier  dPhonneury  and 
the  Countess  de  Bouille ;  in  the  fourth  carriage  the  dauphiness  with 
Madame  de  St.  Maur;  the  dauphin  on  horseback,  witfi  two  esquires; 
lastly,  the  king  in  his  carriage,  with  Ae  captain  of  guards  on  duty,  and 
Manhal  Duke  of  Ragusa  on  horseback.  The  procession  was  closed  by 
another  company  of  the  body-euard. 

Thus,  in  pompous  yet  sorrowfol  procession,  £d  the  fidlen  dynasty  pursue 
its  way  by  Condo  sur  Noiraau,  Vire,  Samt  Lo,  Carentan,  and  Valognes, 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  ancient  Normandy*  As  they  passed  throurii 
ihe  towns  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  tri>color  flags  and  cockades.  In 
some  the  aspect  of  the  people  was  so  hostile  as  to  excite  a  certain  anrietj^ 
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but  at  length  Cherbourg  was  attained.  Here  the  uafortanate  family  had 
to  traTeise  the  streets  amid  a  flileni  but  sympathising  popdotion.  A  M. 
Thomas  had  arrived  from  Paris,  bringing  a  sum  of  600,000  firancs  for  the 
support  of  ihe  royal  family  in  a  foreign  country.  The  Great  Britain 
and  the  Charles  Caroli  received  the  refugees  and  their  followers.  An 
affecting  scene  took  place  when  the  body-guard  asked  to  take  leave  of 
the  king  and  princesses.  Marshal  Blaison,  deputed  by  the  assembly  to 
protect  the  royal  family  on  their  departure^  was  also  admitted  to  a  nre- 
well  todience.  He  said,  ^'  That  in  accepting  the  mission  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  he  wished  to  give  the  king  a  last  testimony  of  devotion 
and  gratitude." — '^The  less  said  about  that  the  better,"  replied  the  ex- 
monarch.  No  sooner  were  the  anchors  up,  than  the  admiral,  Dumont 
d'Urville,  inquired  of  the  ex-king  where  he  wished  to  be  taken  to? 
<<  What !  am  I  not  a  free  agent  ?"  inquired  the  latter. — '<  I  have  orders," 
the  admiral  replied,  ^'  to  take  Charles  X.  wherever  he  shall  express  it  his 
wish  to  be  conducted,  saving  Belgium  or  the  islands  of  (juemsey  and 
Jersey." — "In  that  case,"  said  the  king,  "take  me  to  Spithead,  and 
after  that  come  to  anchor  off  Cowes." 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

BY  NICHOLAS  HICHSLL. 

Day  bids  farewell  to  Asia,  and  his  eye 
Rests  on  broad  Europe  tired,  yet  lovinely : 

Behind  Olympus'  snow-browed  height. 

That  glows  with  richest  ruby  light, 

As  earth  had  all  its  roses  spread, 

To  make  a  perfumed  gorgeous  bed, 
He  slowly  sinks  upon  his  evening  pillow ; 

But  ere  he  folds  his  golden  limbs  in  sleep. 

He  looks  from  wood  to  wood,  and  steep  to  steep, 
Far  o'er  the  Euxine,  o*er  the  iGsean  billow, 
Views  Grsecia's  shores  of  nevei^ying  fkme. 
And  tips  Parnassus'  cloven  mount  with  flame. 
Views  Troy's  wide  plain,  and  all  the  marble  Isles, 
Purpling  the  earth,  the  wave,  with  well-pleased  smiles ; 

Yet  nothing  sees  he  there. 

So  gorgeous,  glowing,  fair ; 

So  lovely  from  afar. 

Each  mosque  a  golden  star ; 

So  calm,  tne  cypress  weeping 

O'er  walls  flushed  waves  are  steeping ; 

So  picturesque,  yet  grand. 

Adorning  sea  and  land. 
As  Stamboul,  city  of  the  "  sweet  green  waters,'* 
Shining  like  Venus  'mid  Earth's  dimmer  daughters. 

We  stand  at  Scutari,  the  place  of  tombs, 

Where  many  a  iuM*  whitens,  yew-tree  glooms, 

And  late  on  hills  around  the  British  host 

Pitched  thick  their  tents,  down  sweeping  to  the  coast : 

^  Turkish  sepulchre. 
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A  calm,  not  born  of  war,  spreads  wide  its  wing. 

Aft  if  an  angel  came, 
And  breathed— peace !  peace !  and  dared  mankind  to  bring 

Red  battle's  thunder*  and  his  bolts  of  flame* 
The  crimson'd  Bosphorus,  wliispering,  flows  between 
Two  mighiy  continents;  the  woods  of  green 
Droop  as  in  prayer,  and  sofUy  gale>borne  come 
Hie  muezzin's  call,  the  city's  fitful  lium. 
The  small-oared  boats  from  cove  to  cove  are  stealing, 
A  hundred  mosques  their  sainted  domes  revealing; 
The  tall  ships  in  the  Golden  Horn  are  riding, 

Their  lengthening  shadows  eastward  thrown ; 
On  shore  some  veiled  form  cautiously  is  gliding. 
For  here  young  fieauty,  in  dark  garments  hiding, 

Must  ne'er  to  prying  eye  be  shown. 
The  black  Seraglio  wiUi  its  jealous  wall. 
Where  many  a  cypress  hangs  its  heavy  pall. 
Thin  graceful  minaret,  and  old  grey  tower. 
Catch  the  last  beams,  and  soflen  in  their  shower ; 
The  ftkies  their  purpling  roof  have  arched  above, 
Smiline  on  Turk,  Frank,  Jew,  alike  in  love; 
And  all  things,  far  and  near.  Eve's  spell  confess. 
And  the  charmed  eye  but  rests  on  loveliness. 

Citv  I  since  Constantine  upreared  thy  towers, 

And  Venice  stormed  thee,  and  from  A^ian  plain 
The  Othman  came,  and  seized  thy  beauteous  bowers. 
Nature  rich  gifts  hath  showered,  yet  half  in  vain  : 
Thou  siitest  in  an  Eden  bright  and  blest. 
Holding  the  envied  keys  of  East  and  West ; 
Two  inland  Oceans  kiss  thy  queenly  feet. 
And  wealth,  power,  glory,  in  thy  halls  might  meet. 
Each  Nation  would  thy  lord  be,  would  caress  thee. 
But,  jealous,  dares  the  other  to  possess  thee. 

E'en  now  the  aggressor  of  the  North, 

Sending  his  lawless  Vandals  forth. 

All  robber-like,  would  seize  thy  charms. 

But  never  shalt  thou  grace  his  arms ;  , 

No,  while  Gaul  hath  a  sword,  and  we 

A  white-wing'd  thunderer  of  the  sea ! — 
Yet  come  what  may,  O  city !  pearl  of  earth ! 

Lying  in  sunset  splendour  sleeping  here. 
Fair  as  some  creature  of  celestial  birtli. 

Her  bfeast  soft  heaving,  on  her  cheek  a  tear. 
If  Moslems  must  depart  at  some  far  hour. 
Yielding  to  Western  progress,  art,  and  power. 
May  Gorgon  War  her  liand  lay  light  on  thee. 
And  none  thy  ruin,  desolation  see ; 
But  ever  mayit  thou  smile  with  tranquil  brow, 
A  thing  of  beauty,  as  thou  smilest  now. 
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Br  Baml  Mat. 

No.  VIIL^Tn  WoBSB  amd  thx  BBms  Haxjt. 


Etw  fo^  prinoeH^  Allah  luM  made  the  Ftaia't  note  like  tkaft  of  the  Bnhmm. 
He  hat  ferred  them  alike.    Whj  doea  not  man  ftHow  the  example  of  Allah? 

Saasc    ThaukHim  MMftiJSt. 

It  it,  I  knowy  tbe^Hiand  belief  ammigst  yoa  North  I«ndGiaoiin  that 
the  profiuie  feotatope  of  the  infidel  have  never  auUied  the  ncred  domain 
of  the  hanoL  Whi^wringa  of  the  diaeomfitnre  of  a  ptfty  of  the  tone  of 
your  patrician  &milieay  xepreeented  aa  having  smreptilaoaiily  endeavoured 
to  eacape  the  vigilance  of  the  eonacfaa^  have  leached  me.  I  have  heard 
how  in  the  North  Land  it  ia  currently  reported  that  the  Loids  Tom 
Noddy,  Breaatoin,  and  Chatelaine  were  simunaiil^  dispoaed  of  in  the  at- 
tempt; the  nnfortonatea,  Bieaatpin  and  Chatelaine,  gaming  the  alter* 
native,  being  inataatly  cooaiffnea  to  the  sloomy  depiha  of  the  fioaphorua, 
whilat  the  more  philotfophicai  Tom  Noddy,  praying  for  life,  y 


-Exacdy,  air.  And  why  ahould  I  endeavour  to  remove  the  false  imprea- 
sion?  luiow  not  I  that  **  where  ignorance  ia  bliaa  'tis  folly  to  be  wise?*' 
Verily  but  that  the  teacheri  of  men  have  ever  been  obstini^y  bent  upon 
upsetting  this  asdom,  I  should  decline  to  establish  a  precedent,  nor  ven- 
ture to  enlighten  your  darkness  by  introducing  you  to  this  abode  of  celes- 
tial fires ;  a  presentation,  pray  bear  in  mind,  not  the  offiipring  of  a  £suiciful 
imagination,  but  the  detailed  evidence  impreaaed  upon  the  retina  of  the 
eyes  of  life. 

Journeying  together,  we  shall  visit  the  harem  of  the  grand  seraglio^  on 
to  the  Sultana's  apartment;  but  for  the  time  being  our  buriness  calls  us 
to  the  garden  thereunto  belonging,  and  into  the  presence  of  a  group  of 
ladies  seated  on  the  grass,  at  a  short  distance  from  whom,  leaning  against 
a  cypress-tree,  is  an  elderly  matron  knitting,  whose  frequently  furtive 
glances,  alternately  directed  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  sufficiently  attest 
the  important  charge  with  which  she  is  entrusted,  being,  as  you  may 
already  have  guessed  it,  an  immediate  attendant  and  guardian  of  the 
harem.  This  retreat  is  so  securely  walled  in,  excepting  at  the  end,  which, 
sloping  downwards,  overlooks  the  Bosphorus,  that  the  presence  of  the 
eunuclis  has  been  deemed  unnecessary.  Besides,  it  is  the  dinner-hour, 
and  the  latter  may  be  seen  from  time  to  time  lazily  advancing  up  the 
walks  leading  to  the  different  wings  of  the  palace  kden  with  dishes  con- 
taining the  light  vegetable  food  of  the  Easterns — pAsSj  stuffed  cucumbers, 
and  figs,  roasted  and  served  up  on  vine-leaves,  and  other  spiced  fruits.  Aa 
they  issue  through  low  porticos  into  the  gardens,  one  may  just  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  watchful  doorkeeper,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  them 
ingress  and  egress,  as  with  a  sharp  clink  he  thrusts  the  door  open  at  arm's 
length,  closing  it  on  the  instant  they  have  crossed  its  threshold. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remind  you,  that  you  should  be  careful 
not  to  confound  the  terms  harem  and  serai^  or  seraglio.  The  seraglio 
is  the  palace  of  the  sovereign.  Every  Osmanli,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  nas  a  harem,  but  even  the  Grand  Vizier  himself  has  no  seraglio. 
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TliA  EmopMii  ambaiaadon  at  Peia  have  sengUos  and  no  hazainf.(?) 
The  Snkaa  has  both. 

Three  ladiee  oompoee  the  group  of  which  I  have  spoken*  The  eldest 
is  one  of  sonse  seven  or  eigfat-aad-twenty  jmn  of  age;  is  a  daric  beauty:, 
whose  ehsncallj-moulded  features  recal  to  nund  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Greeian  school  of  art,  or  a  FoniariBa-Baphael,  were  ilnot  tW.  a  slsepy, 
subdued  expression  of  the  eye,  of  the  class  tenned/aubf  en  amande^  u- 
dicaites  that  the  softer  feefings  predominate.  She  is  evidentlv  a  Circas- 
aan,  or  a  daughter  of  the  Caucasus.  Her  beautiful  jet*black  nair,  show- 
ing in  a  sHght  degree  the  erines  rideniei  so  prised  bv  the  ancients,  and 
intertwined  with  a  string  of  costly  pearls  and  a  rich  India  silk  handker- 
cUe^  is  worn  in  thick  tresses  over  the  brow  and  behind  the  eao— •ears  so 
white  and  exquisitriy  moulded,  that  the  gUttering  ruby  pendants  whiek 
hang  from  them  rather  detract  from  than  improve  their  natural  lovdinessi 
She  wean  a  loose  white  silk  pantalet,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  cord  of 
the  same  material  and  colour,  and  reaching  down  to  the  ankle.  The  vest,. 
wUch  is  also  of  white  silk,  made  without  lappels,  covers  the  back  only,  and 
receding  from  off  the  hips  shows  the  bosom  swelling  beneath  the  muslin. 
Her  bnatifully-shimed  fbet  are  slipped  into  a  pair  of  yellow  morocco 
slippers,  with  a  gold  braiding  running  round  the  edge.  A  on^  scarf  it 
titxr  about  her  waist,  with  the  ends  worn  long  at  the  side.  Such  is 
Florida,  the  Sidtana. 

That  matronly-looking  young  lady  on  her  right,  her  junior  by  aoouple  of 
years  or  so,  is  lIGstress  Angelica,  the  wife  of  Mustapha  Pacha.  She  is  % 
fair  beauty,  with  a  brilliant  blue  eye  and  rose-tinted  oomplazion,  dimpled 
chin  and  cheeks,  and  splendid  teeth,  shown  constantly  fay  a  short  merry 
laugh; — a  little  very  rogue  of  little  very  roffoes.  Her  physical  appearmaoe 
prGdaims  her  a  Georgian.  She  is  dressed  in  blue:  head-gear,  paata^ 
let,  and  vest^  all  blue,  embroidered  with  gold. 

The  other  young  lady  irith  the  pink  vest  and  pantalet  and  proud  ex- 
pression of  features,  the  nnely-duselied  and  dilated  nostrils,  curling  lip  and 
flashing  hazel  eye,  with  its  long  silken  fringe,  ia  Miss  Violante,  the* 
daughter  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  secretary  of  state,  niece  to  the  Sultana 
on  W  mother's  side^  and  the  betrothed  of  BU>i  Medjid,  captain-aga  of 
the  body-ffuard. 

The  ladies  have  spread'  out  ihm/eredget  upon  the  grass,  which  at  a 
distance,  from  the  fine  texture  of  the  material,  caught  and  swelled  by  the 
breeae,  assume  the  appearance  of  a  parti-coloured  cloud  piUowing  the 
three  beanties. 

Theferet^  is  a  kind  of  cloak  studied  like  a  domino,  very  ample,  whieh 
the  Turkish  and  Armenian  women  wear  in  the  street  It  wraps  them 
*  up  completdl  V  down  to  the  ankle,  showing  of  their  costume  merely  the 
extremities  of  the  pantalet.  The  feredgee  are  all  precisely  alike  in  shape 
and  out;  it  is  only  in  colour  that  they  vary.  The  Turkish  women 
generally  prefer  the  lighter  colours,  such  as  blue,  pmk,  or  green.  The 
AraMnian  women  choose /eret/^es  of  a  dai^er  hue,  such  as  puce,  cheenut, 
or  dark  grey. 

**  Indeed,  Violante,''  observed  Mistress  Angelica,  as  she  surveyed  a  stoffisd 
fig  she  held  by  the  stem  between  her  (orS&ng^r  and  thumb  previous  to 
bitbg  off  the  most  temnting  part,  "  Fm  sure  'tis  the  safiMt  course.  Had 
I  Mlowed  it  from  the  first,  I  should  not  now  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  assuming  the  sulks  for  some  days  before  I  ventured  to  insmuate  that 
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the  bestowal  upon  myself  of  any  such  trinket  or  piece  of  finery  as  may 
happen  to  take  my  fancy,  can  m  the  only  condition  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
urith  my  Lord  Mustapha.  Not  that  this  latter  course  does  not  answer 
▼ery  well;  but  you  see,  Violante,  love,  had  I  accustomed  my  husband 
pnWous  to  our  marriage  to  consider  assent  to  my  slifi^htest  wish  as  a 
question  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  aocompamed  that  ulHma- 
turn  by  an  assumed  or  genuine  demonstration,  as  the  case  may  be,  I 
should  have  been  saved  a  world  of  trouble,  and  that  which  now  reqmres 
some  days  to  accomplish,  would  assume  the  diminished  proportions  of  a 
stamp  of  the  foot,  a  broken  tumbler,  or  an  exterminating  look.** 
Florida  looked  up  from  her  pilaff  and  smiled. 

**  'Tis  an  experiment  may  be  repeated  once  too  often,"  she  remarked  ; 
^  besides,  I  think  you  need  not  take  such  pains  to  tutor  Violante ;  no 
doubt  she  will  do  very  well  ^thout  instruction." 

Violante,  who  was  dipping  a  finger-biscuit  in  a  glass  of  effervesciD^ 
sherbet  to  make  it  froth,  said  : 

«<  I  don*t  like  to  be  denied— anything."  And  with  the  last  word  she 
popped  the  finger-biscuit  into  her  mouth. 

''Quite  right,  my  love,"  pursued  Mistress  Angelica,  ''for  had  jou, 
when  Captain  Bibi  Medjid  threw  cold  water  upon  your  desire  to  witness 
the  masquerade,  boxed  his  ears,  or  tapped  him  smartly  on  the  cheek  with 
your  fan,  it  would  have  been  such  a  lesson  to  him,  that  for  the  future  he 
would  have  thought  twice  before  he  ventured  to  oppose  your  wishes.  But 
what  is  delayed  is  not  given  up.  Be  sure  you  don't  let  slip  the  next  op- 
portunity; nothing  like  decision  to  begin  with.  Now  look  at  me,"  she 
continued,  throwing  herself  back,  resting  on  her  arm,  and  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  mother-of-peari  handle  knife  with  a  silver  blade,  on  whose 
point  appeared  some  comfited  haichis,  which  she  nibbled  at  between  her 
words — "  am  not  I  a  striking  example  of  the  evil  effects  which  attend 
half-measures?    Lackaday,  love^  Fve  to  scheme  a  good  deal!" 

There  was  irony  in  Florida's  words,  as  with  a  half-sincere,  half-mock- 
ing smile  she  replied,  "Take  care,  Angelica,  you  don't  teach  your 
husband  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  scheming." 

Now  those  words  were  not  a  purely  risked  observation  made  on  good 
or  bad  grounds,  but  the  result  of  a  foregone  conclusion.  Florida  spoke 
advisedly.  Having  lady-firiends  at  the  sweet  waters  of  Europe — at  Fener- 
Baghtche,  Moder-Boumou,  Buyukdere,  the  valley  of  the  grand  signior, 
the  sweet  waters  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  &c*,  hc^  &c.,  at  the  latter  of  which 
named  places  resided  her  former  intimate  friend.  Mistress  Odorante,  the 
faithless  spouse  of  the  Scheik-ul-Islam,  it  was  but  natural  (and  in  that  she 
only  followed  the  example  of  the  North  Land  savage  ladies)  she  shoulcl  ^ 
employ  a  portion  of  her  time — ^weather  permitting — in  morning  calls ;  and  ' 
here  let  me  observe,  it  has  often  struck  me  that  me  sunshine  is  the  great 
enemy  of  the  housewife's  duties.  I  have  noticed,  that  during  a  continuance 
of  fine  weather,  whilst  our  matrons  are  tramping  or  driving  about  on  their 
pet  business,  our  household  familiars  are  neglected,  and  the  dust  is  allowed 
to  accumulate.  It  is  only  on  your  dull,  heavy,  wet  days  that  the  housemaid 
is  called  up  and  entertained  with  a  specimen  of  her  mistress's  caligraphy, 
who,  with  severe  scolding,  traces  with  the  tip  of  her  finger  Betsy's  name 
on  the  lid  of  her  work-box  or  top  of  the  sideboard.  Then,  when  we  return 
home,  we  are  sure  to  find  everything  in  good  order— the  poker  and  tongs 
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bright,  the  mantebhdf  duBted,  the  lueifer-b(»  ia  its  pioper  piUoey  and 
our  slippers  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  or  under  our  ana-cbairi  Oh!  tot  ^ 
Qom&rtable  home  give  me  a  continuaQce  of  raioy  whea  sDadajoci  caxx*t  ge:^ 
about 

But  this  IS  a  digression,  and  the  less  excusable  that  I  have  no 
Ijower  of  bringing  Blistress  Florida  to  a  sense  of  her  duty»  but  have  to 
relate  hotv,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  her  visits  to  the  sveet  waters  of  Asifli 
as  sbie  was  stepping  out  of  her  caique,  closely  veiled  aooording  to  custom* 
a  gentleman,  whom  she  had  frequently  observed  followed  her  wherever 
she  went,  taldng  advantage  of  her  kavaa's  back  being  turned,  ap* 
pxoached  her  and  placed  a  paper  in  the  folds  of  her  feredpe.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  in  the  first  impulse  of  her  virtuous  aspirations 
she  would  have  consigned  him  to  the  unsparing  discipline  of  her  eunuchs^ 
to  be  dealt  with  accor^ng  to  his  deserts.  But  despite  his  somewhat 
altered  appearance,  he  having  assumed  the  costume  of  an  Armenian  and 
adopted  a  false  beard,  a  peculiarity  of  gait  had  shown  her  that  there  was 
some  affinity  between  himself  and  a  certain  person  of  her  acquaintance. 
I  hear  you  exclaim,  with  all  the  incredulity  of  your  infidel  race,  "  The 
old  excuse  over  again."  No  such  thmg:  I  maintain  there  was  no 
curiosity  in  the  matter,  for  do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  a  feeling  of 
curiosity  predominates  in  the  finr  sex  over  a  sense  of  propriety  P  My 
dear  sir ! 

I  maintain  it  was  the  rieht  feeling,  for  on  opening  the  note,  who, 
according  to  her  previsions,  should  it  turn  out  to  be  but  Mustapha  Fachfl« 
who  most  impertinently  declared  love  to  her,  and  asked  her  to  appear  in 
a  certain  costume  which  he  described  at  the  ball-mask  of  the  Frincesa 
MuckenofF,  the  lady  of  Prmce  Muckenoff,  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
super-plenipotentiary  of  the  North  Land  barbarian  monarch  Tricolus  the 
Great,  Emperor  of  all  the  Snufiers.  Now  Mistress  Florida  being,  as  I 
trust  you  are  led  to  believe,  a  right-minded  woman,  and  sincere  in  her 
friendships,  much  as  she  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  her  intimate, 
Mistress  Angelica,  was  not  disposed  to  profit  by  the  estrangements 
between  that  lady  and  her  lord,  but  on  the  ooutraiy  trusted,  from  the 
execution  of  a  littie  plot  then  hatching  in  her  head,  to  bring  about  a 
better  understandinfi^  between  them,  and  no  longer  with  seeming  pre- 
tence of  sincerity  stm  to  continue  to  despise  and  play  each  other  fidse.  In 
a  word,  vrith  the  aid  of  one  of  her  friends — a  Mispress  Khadidja,  whom  she 
knew  would  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it — she  purposed  preeentine  Mustapha 
Pacha  with  an  extinguisher  which  would  effectually  put  out  the  flame  of 
his  nascent  love.  He  evidentiy  did  not  recognise  her,  and  probably 
mistook  her  for  one  of  the  ladies  in  attendance  at  court  You  will  the 
more  readily  understand  this,  if  you  bear  in  mmd  that,  when  the  Turkish 
ladies  go  out,  their  heads  are  so  dosely  wn^ped  up  in  their  yachmaks 
that  their  eyes  are  all  that  is  seen  of  their  hee», 

"  Take  care,  Angelica,  you  don't  teach  your  husband  a  lesson  in  the 
art  of  scheming;"  such  was  Florida's  recommendation,  of  which  Angelica 
took  no  further  heed  than  may  be  gathered  from  a  pezzicatto  laugh,  a 
bah !  and  an  inclination  to  the  horizontal,  whilst  allowing  the  knife  she  * 
held  to  drop  from  her  fingers^  she  joined  hands  under  her  head,  subjected 
to  the  soothing  influence  of  die  hatehis.  The  repast  beinff  at  an  end, 
Florida  made  a  sign  to  the  female  attendant  of  whom  I  have  spokeui 
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wlibh  was  qincldy  answered  by  Ae  appeaniiee  of  a^ 
pipes  with  jesMinme  tubes  and  amber  uoothpiecei,  wilh  wfaieh 
YaBoed  to  tfae  groop,  presenting  one  to  eaeb,  beginning  with  Ae 
and  ending  with  liuss  Violante.  The  three  kmes  haTing  now  ( 
positions  of  perfect  ease  and  eomfbrt,  aoeording  to  their  sefetal  tastes 
and  notions  of  iant  gSne,  the  ennooh,  faaring  Kgfated  the  pipes,  set  dawn 
a  'flagon  of  sherbet  and  a  dish  of  sweetmeats,  left  then  to  enjoy  the 
deBghtsoftheA^ 

'Hie  A^is  something  which  difFen.bolh  from  i^e  nap  of  the  North 
Land  barbarians  and /or  niente  of  the  barbarians  of  the  Sovih  Land.  It 
is  an  intranslatable  expression,  and  can  only  be  described  as  an  iaflneiioe 
whichy  -whilst  it  cannot  represent  one  as  being  asleep,  denies  dss  the 
aBsvmption  of  one's  being  awake.  Neither  is  it  a  trance,  which  I  take  it 
is  accompanied  with  a  feeling  painful  and  oppressive,  leaving  the  body 
exhausted  and  the  mind  depressed.  It  is  a  hilling,  sense-absorbing, 
world-fbigetting  dehdous  negative  state,  which  in  the  leaotion  leafes  a 
long^g,  unsatisfied  feeling  behind.  Whilst  the  ladies  are  enjoying  Ae 
kef,  that  you  may  not  be  tempted  to  linger  unwarrantably  over  so  chann- 
ing  a  picture, — tor  you  should  not  fbrvet,  that  although  tmder  cover  of  my 
authority  I  have  undertaken  to  introduce  you  where  hot  few,  and  those 
tfae  singnlaxly  finroured — favoured  by  oircumstanoes  which,  let  Ab  Mus- 
sulman contnve,  and  regulate,  and  command  as  he  will,  sometimss  oni- 
Mussuhnan  the  Mussulman-^have  rarely  appeared  and  returned  to  idate 
what  they  had  seen  and  accomplished,-— I  cannot  consent  to  lose  sight  of 
you,  for  fear  that  you  shoidd  by  your  imprudence  run  the  risltt,  and 
suffer  the  nunishment  borne  by  your  unfinrtunate  countryman  the  Lrad 
Tom  Noddy.  But  bidding  you  turn  down  this  narrow  walk  with  me^  I 
win,  by  the  beard  of  the  Pi^ophet,  entertain  you  with  a  lUitlB  private  eUt- 
cfaat,  on  the  most  approved  principle  of  your  North  Land  baxfaarian 
seandsil,  concerning  Miss  Yiolaiite  and  her  affianced,  master  Bibt  Medjid, 
the  captain-aga  of  the  body-guard.  Mind,  I  cannot  answer  for  the 
troth  of  my  relation,  nor  wonld  it  indeed  be  finr  to  expeet  Aat  a  don- 
nider  should  be  held  responftble  for  all  he  says  when  yon  hspve  the  mush 
higher  authority  of  tradition,  of  whidi  he  is  but  a  conscientious  and 
fiddifol  servant.  Besides,  have  we  not  the  etereotyped  condnsion  -ef 
the  wise,  magnanimoos,  benevolent  Prinoe  Achmet  Abnkerbeetie,  that 
*^  truth  is  Strang  than  fiction  " — a  proverb  which  the  Noidi  Land  hsaha 
rians,  with  their  nsud  staggering,  contemptuous  indiffinrenoe  as  te  Ae 
law  of  meum  and  teum,  prmdaim  as  of  their  idiom  t 


Spinster  Violante,  the  daughter  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  seeietary  of  i 
and  niece  to  the  Sultana  on  her  mother^s  side,  was  a  jewel  worth  any- 
body's trying  for,  and  fit,  in  a  physical  pdnt  of  view,  for  any  one  *lo 
wear;  so  much  the  more  then  was  she  entitled  to  the  JiesMefe  sad 
devotion  of  so  hund>le  an  individual  as  Captain  B£bi  MedUid,  whose  only 
recommendations  were  a  handsome  &oe,  a  nne  fiffwe,  and  his  beng  w 
son  and  heir  of  the  wealthy  dd  Medjid^Cooter,  the  miser,  tfanhash  sasr- 
chant,  god  of  raeeoco,  and  biH-cBseonnter.  AllneUlitywaseaVidanM 
nde,  hut  then  aH  the  obfigation  was  Bkewise  on  tiiat  of  her  feneolad 
parent,  who,  on  more  ooeadons  Aan  one,  had  riven  oU  Me^id^Ooitlar 
thetroaMe^openmg  his  money-hags,  who  received  lor  the  r ^ 
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tion  «erUm  higUy-promiatoiy  uotei,  whose  pro&woDS  were  evideoti^ 
like  pie-cratt^  fleeing  that  the  g^ver,  even  to  the  knowledge  of  the  re- 
oeWer»  wm  not  worth  an  aspre  in  the  sequin.  Bat  old  3bd[jid-Couter, 
dofpite  his  filthj  love  of  lucre,  had  an  eye  to  distinctions,  if  not  for  him- 
self at  least  for  his  precioos  offspring,  in  whom  he  was  pleased  to  oopsider 
hioiself  as  living  anew  a  second  and  more  respectable  kwd  of  life.  Va- 
niias  vanilatum!  'Tis  S0|  even  in  a  Medjid-Couter  who  has  dragged 
through  a  slaving  mammon-gettuig  existence  to  set  i^>  a  puppet  ofnis 
bloody  of  himself  yet  not  himself,  purchasing  every  fragment  of  its 
honooxB  with  the  ungrateful  reward  of  years  of  toil,  suffering,  and  care ; 
— a  puppet  which  disowns  him,  and  blushes  to  hear  him  named.  Who 
says  so  ? 

Bibi  Medjid  the  hopeful  got  gazetted  to  the  body-guard,  and  through 
the  influence  of  his  protector,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  rose  rapidly,  for  ere  ne 
bad  reached  his  twenty-third  year  he  obtained  his  captaincy.  Aa  cap- 
tain, he  commanded  in  his  turn  the  detachment  on  duty  at  the  palace, 
and  attended  at  the  receptions,  where  he  met  and  (by  the.  beard  of  the 
Prophet,  I  think  I  had  better  out  with  it  at  once)  instantly  fell  in  love 
with  the  charming  Yiolaute.  Two  polkas,  one  walti,  twenty-three 
wosdsy  and  nine  pressqxes  of  the  hand,  had  cemented,  beyond  the  power 
of  nu»tal  to  separate^  Uie  interchange  of  their  strong  celestial  name. 
Who  doubts  it? 

Violante  the  charming  was  instructed  by  her  papa  not  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  suit  of  the  g^lant  Bibi,  whibt  he  on  his  part,  deprecating  to 
AledyidpCoater  the  gieat  sacrifice  of  dignity  such  an  alhanoe  would 
oecasion  to  his  fiunily,  kept  the  game  up,  bled  the  god  of  roccoeOf  and 
filled  his  pockets.   But  it  happened  that,  although  Violante,  like  a  dutiful 
ohiid  desirous  of  doing  its  parent's  bidding,  made  a  show  of  reciprocating 
Bibi  Medjid's  true  love,  she  was  in  r^it^  but  performing  a  piece  ot  humble 
gaoeniAipf  inasmuch  as  her  young  affections  having  been  pledged  some 
years  since,  and  soon  after  she  had  left  Mistress  Ladica  Petticat's  academy, 
to  her  &ther's  kavass,  lUkiki,  it  could  not  be  expected  she  should  be 
sioeeiie  in  her  profiMsions  of  love.    But  Violante  sweet  knew  her  father's 
pesitioD,  and  knew  also,  having  no  dowry,  that  such  a  marriage  only  as 
she  mi^^  oonttaet  with  the  heir  of  the  moneyed  Medjid  could  enable  her 
4e  live  in  after-life  in  that  degree  of  q>lendour  to  which  ahe  had  been 
habituated  beneath  heat  father's  roof.    That's  how  maidens  learn  and 
thrive,  and  poor  stook-up  yokels  get  taken  in.    But  she  determined,  as  a 
set-off  to  this  ffrand  saerince  of  herself^  to  exact  firom  Bibi  Medjid  such 
indulgences  and  matrimonial  concessions  as  would  compensate  tor  it — if 
oannpeBsation  can  at  all  be  possible  in  such  a  cas»*-*and,  to  lose  no  time^ 
she  adopted  towards  her  betrothed  during  courtship  such  a  bearing  as 
left  him  to  undeiBtand  that  any  opposition  to  her  slightest  wish  wouGl  be 
attended  with  unpleasant  consequences  to  himsel£     Great,  therefore,  was 
har  auiprise  when,  havin^^  expressed  the  desire  of  witnessing  the  puUic 
nssqaeiBdc^  detain  Khi  Msiqjid,  with  cool  efl&ontery,  positively  ob- 
jaoledp  mod  reftwed  to  be  her  cavalier  i  and  henoe  the  bsiuan  suggestion 
s€  MislMss  An^ioa,  that  had  she  boxed  his  eais,  or  tapped  him  smartly 
on  the  cheek  with  her  £mi,  it  would  have  been  a  wholesome  lassoa  to  him. 
indeed,  pvobal^y  Bibi  Medjid  Imnself  was-oonsaious  of  iiaving acted  with 
#«vaiil  or  fofiesiglit,  fiv  e!i«r  aftei^  as  loaf  m  lasted  thmr  eoartship^  1^ 
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endor^  tbe  equTOCal  position  of  seeming  to  bend  entirely  to  petfieoai 
anifaonty.  Bht,  sir,  by  the  dust  of  Saltan  Aehmet's  brodeqamsy  yon 
little  know  the  gallant  Captain  Bibi  Medjtd,  if  you  tiiink  this  vafaant 
waifior  was  to  be  canght  with  8u<ji  acting.  He  was  a  conning,  sly  dog 
was  BibiBfedjid,  and  wide  awake;  and  on  one  occasion,  when*  an 
intimate  friend  had  venlured  to  rail  at  him  on  the  subject,  he  langiied 
a  Satanic  langh,  and  said,  *^  Wait  till  we  are  married."  By  the  beara  of 
the  Fh)phet»  I  would  not  for  all  the  world  that  Violante  had  heard  those 
five  woras.  Thunder  and  ginger-pop,  hail-storm,  cataclysm,  the  rsnding 
into  fragments  the  mighty  fiibric  of  the  universe,  perdition,  chaos! 
— Here  endeth  the  first  chapter. 

n. 

Thb  karem  is  that  part  of  the  house,  palace,  or  seraglio,  iidiabited  ex* 
dunvely  by  the  women.  The  husband's  i^rtmen  t  is  termed  the  selamUk  ; 
it  is  lilcewise  the  place  of  reception  where  the  Mussulmans  exchange  the 
salutation,  selam.  Anybody  may  visit  the  latter;  the  first  is,  as  its 
name  indicates,  a  reserved  spot,  a  sanctuary  access  to  which  is  permitted 
only  to  the  husband,  and  on  the  threshold  of  which  even  the  aimumty  of 
the  law  expires.  Such  is  the  degree  of  sanctity  attached  by  tbe  Orientala 
to  the  word,  that  merely  to  w&per  it  is  a  sacrilege,  and  to  this  day» 
amongst  the  elders,  to  ask  of  any  one  news  of  his  huem  is  considered  a 
mortal  offence.  In  the  very  exceptional  cases  where  they  are  themselves 
compelled  to  allude  either  to  their  wives  or  daughters,  they  use  all  kinds 
of  periphrases  and  metaphorical  expressions  tending  to  the  utmost  to 
cover  the  word  itself.  Thus  a  father,  announcing  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
will  say :  ''  A  veUed  one^  a  hidden  oncy  a  stranger  (mu^ifir)  has  been  given 
me."  Traces  of  some  such  susceptibility  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  are 
still  extant  respecting  women.  To  allude  to  a  woman,  even  in  a  fiatteriog 
sense,  was  oonsiderd  degrading  to  her.  '^  The  virtuous  woman,"  says 
Thucydidesy  ''  is  she  of  wnom  neither  good  or  evil  is  spoken.** 

The  authority  of  the  lawful  wife  exercised  in  the  harem  meets  with 
no  control  If  she  be  alone,  which  fr^uentiy  happens,  cases  of  polv- 
gamy  being  now  exceedingly  rare  in  Turkey,  whether  owing  to  the 
legal  restrictions  brought  to  bear  on  the  exercise  of  that  privilege,  or 
whether  owing  to  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  Turks^  all  the  house  obeys  her.  If  she  have  one  or  more 
companions,  her  authority  is  restricted  to  that  part  of  the  harem  wbiflh 
she  inhabits  with  her  children  and  slaves,  the  law  compelling  him  who 
marries  several  wives  to  give  to  each  a  separate  apartment,  and  attend- 
ance proportionate  to  his  means  and  to  the  birth  of  his  wife. 

The  female  sUves  are  composed  of  odalisks  {odhalyq)  or  otNMnibiaiSy 
and  of  inferior  domestic  slaves  (aidi^).  The  first  nunk  apart  in  the 
harem,  and  are  employed  on  matters  less  onerous  than  the  ciher  shnrei^ 
amongst  whom  they  will  one  dapr  take  their  place,  unless  tbe  fancy  of  tbe 
master  raises  them  to  the  position  of  lawful  wife  {cadme\  or  the  birtti 
of  a  child  secures  their  freedom.  They  form,  so  to  qpeak,  the  Snltaiis^*« 
escort,  and  accompany  her  out 

Having  had  the  honour  of  your  company  to  the  very  threshold  of  the 
harem,  and  admitting  the  precedent  of  die  Lord  Tom  IN  oddy,  despatt  the 
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beaided  fierce  old  Musralman  who  reigns  tbere  supreme,  and  may  ttke 
the  law  into  his  own  hands,  in  the  face  of  which  he  stoically  riams  his 
doors,  we  will  e'en  adventure  in. 

The  door  is  open,  we  step  in,  and  the  sight  of  such  a  iabkau  vhani 
18  has  seldom  met  the  gaze  and  rejoiced  the  heart  of  mortal  man  is 
he&re  joxl  Such  a  phalanx  of  female  lovdiness,  rich  silks  and  sparkling 
jeweb!  Such  ejes,  such  hair,  such  hands,  soeh  feet,  such  lips,  such 
brows,  such  limbs,  such  busts  I  Such  poses,  such  cushionsy  such  gianoes, 
such  soft  divans ! 

*'  En&ns  yoiik  les  boeufs  qui  passent, 
Cacbez  vos  rouges  tabliers.'^ 

Giaour  Jenkins  behave  yourself,  you  are  amongst  the  houris!  These 
are  looking  at  themselves  in  little  circular  mirrors,  the  backs  of  which 
are  inlaid  with  filigree  of  silver  and  gold.  Those  are  dyeing  the  ex- 
tremities of  their  xmils  with  henna.  The  others,  with  the  amW  mouth- 
pieces merely  pressed  to  their  half-closed  lips,  motionless,  their  heads 
sUghily  indinea,  their  eyes  fixed  and  vacant,  are  savouring  the  delights 
of  the  kefi  Let  us  not  disturb  them.  On,  on ;  we  gently  open  another 
door,  and  enter  the  presence  of  Mistress  Florida,  and  of  her  intimate, 
Mistress  Khadidja,  who  is  paying  her  a  visit. 

The  Sultana's  boudmr  overlooks  the  Bonphorus,  its  most  striking 
feature  beine  the  ceiling,  which  is  painted  m  fresco  with  unequalled 
elegance  andfreshness.  Here  are  canopies  of  turquoise-hue,  shaded  by 
light  clouds  disappearing  at  inconceivable  depths ;  here  are  wide^preading 
lace  veils  of  marvellous  design,  gathered  to  a  huge  glittering  coadi, 
reflecting  all  the  varied  hues  of  the  prismatic  glass,  and  artificial  flowers 
whose  petals  and  leaves  intertwine  a  trellis-work  of  gold.  Here  a  jewel- 
box,  wnose  contents  overfill  it  in  pleasing  disorder,  collars  whose  pearls 
unthread  and  roll  off  like  rain-drops,  sets  of  diamonds,  si^phires,  and 
rubies,  form  the  subject  of  embellishment  Cassolettes  of  gold  repre- 
sented on  the  cornices  send  forth  the  bluish  flame  of  per^mes,  and 
create  a  ceiling  of  transparent  dimness.  Here,  through  a  broken  doud, 
is  seen  the  silvered  ark  so  dear  to  Mussulmans.  There  the  chaste 
Aurora  tints  with  rose,  such  as  colours  a  virgin's  youth,  a  dawning  sky; 
whilst  arabesques  of  innumerable  interlacings,  carvings,  gildings,  bou- 
quets of  real  and  artificial  flowers,  blue  lilies  from  Iran,  or  roses  from 
Sehiras,  vary  the  design. 

Here  are  couches  and  divans  with  their  soft  cushions  in  silks  from 
Persia,  elaborately  designed  carpets  from  Bagdad,  Indian  soar6  and 
shawls,  crapes  from  China,  masterpieces  in  jewellery  firom  the  Paris  and 
London  marts,  and  elegant  and  fantastical  narguilehs,  with  their  flexible 
tubes  coiled  and  uncoiled,  like  so  many  snakes  reposing  on  the  carpet. 
Jtorounded  by  thb  Oriental  and  European  wealth  and  splendour,  negli- 

Sntly  TC^nmg  on  a  eouch,  their  legs  crossed  under  them.  Eastern 
ihion,  bH  Mistresses  Florida  and  Khadidja,  not  the  least  precious  of 
til  ikt  rems  which  the  room  contains.  With  her  left  hand  support- 
ing her  head,  winch  is  thrown  a  little  on  one  side,  her  arm  pressing 
the  cushion,  and  holding  in  her  right  hand  the  tube  of  her  nwgnileh, 
which  is  escaping  from  her  fingers,  Mistress  Florida  is  conversing  with 
Mistress  Khadidja,  whilst  a  female  Nubian  slave  oilers  to  the  latter  on 
a  silver  waiter  a  smaU  gold  cup  of  honey-sweetened  rose-water  ioed  in 
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«<To  MOt^tuliite,''  wid  Flonda,  ''you,  daaicii^  wffl  act  4he 
Lttdy  mA  andartelw  to  ftrwaid  the  bUlei'domm  to  AngeBea,  wbidi  will 
infinrai  hor  oC  the  tender  feelbgahe  huawakeDed  in  josr  hearti  intimafe 
9««  intontMm  of  neldng  her  at  the  faaU-mask  4rf  the  PiinoeiB  Miu 
and  laqacit  that  she  wSl  weir  a  eertain  oortnin^  which  oogtaine  ehali 
eoiaridft  eaaekljr'with  that  deeeribed  by  the  heartless  Mnstapha  Tatkmhi 
hk  note  tona^     Yea  know  her  love  of  adventme ;  she  wiU  aee^t.'' 

<"  What  fan^^'ejacokted  Mistress  Khididja.  Imiistin£Drayoathathfln 
was  that  hght,  elastic  disposition  which  delights  in  a  good  joke,  nraatjael 
or  otherwise.  "  Woa*t  it  be  fun,"  she  oontinned,  ^'  to  see  Mostapha 
intriguing  his  own  wifie — imstakiBg  her  for  the  lady  to  whom  he  had 
wnttenT 

<a  shall  take  care,"  said  the  Sultana,  <Hhat  Mustapha  receivas  a 
£Mro«able  raply  to  his  letter.  Here's  the  drafts"  she  continued,  diasr- 
ing  a  paper  nom  her  bosom,  and,  unfolding  it,  read  as  follows : 

***FateisrewsUess,  The  houri  whom  the  terrible  Mustapha  subjngaias 
with  the  magnetic  influence  of  his  soul,  remains  powerlew.  She  ohejs 
his  eommaad.  Inek  *AUahI  she  will  do  his  bidding ;  but  cannot  answer 
for  the  jealousies  of  a  Giaour  Lord  who  pursues  her.' " 

^'That's  me!"  said  Mistress  Ehadidja,  dipping  her  hand%  and  jump- 
ing up  and  down  on  her  seat,  in  anticination  of  the  event.  "  What 
shall  I  da?"  she  cried.  ''Shall  I  accost  her  the  moment  I aee  heiv  and 
tell  her  I  am  the  Giaour  Lord,  or  shalll  wtit  until,  having  recognised  her 
husband  in  the  person  who  fioIlowB  her,  she  endeavours  to  escape  from 
himr 

<<  Tott  must  be  guided  by  oiroumstanoes,  my  deai^"  replied  Florida; 
**  don't  leave  them  together  too  long,  for  foar  Mustapha  should  disooser 
she  is  his  wife.  Take  her  from  him  if  you  can ;  he'll  be  jealous  and 
follow  yon*  I  shall  be  watching  with  those  whom  I  intend  shall  shase 
the  seoet^  ready  to  i^pear  at  the  denouement^  for  ihe  bringing  about  of 
wUch  we  must  trust  entirely  to  accident" 

«' Be  sure  that  Mustapha  gets  the  letter,"  insisted  Mistraas  Khadiclja. 

« Leave  that  to  me,"  replied  the  Sultana ;  and  thereupon  Mistress 
Khadi^ja  tocdc  her  leave. 

I.have  been  oonsidering  whether  I  should  make  a  thbd  chapter  of  the 
remainder  of  diis  tale,  but  remembering  that  my  Dragoman  didn't 
interrupt  his  narration  even  to  refill  his  pipe,  and  feeling  no  partieadar 
respect  for  eonvenlaonality  in  the  question  of  literary  constmotioB  by 
nile,  but  being  stronp^ly  of  the  opinion  of  the  Giaour  who  wrote  that 
><.ee  fui  amuee  eet  toujours  bienfatiU^"  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  tell  jim,i& 
the  words  of  that  respected  story-teller,  that  the  night  fixed  upon  for  die 
fke  of  the  Princess  Muekeno£^  like  all  thii^gi,  even  your  hwt  hour,  Min 
with  die  rosy  cheeks,  which  is  but  a  qnestaon  of  time,  at  length  asiited* 

The  apardens  of  the  palace  were  brilliantly  illuminated  with  pyrotechnic 
laapsy  decorated  with  the  rarest.planti,  flowers,  eaotics,  and  ambeUishad 
with  quaint  devicea.  Hera,  a  grotto  so  vividly  lighted  up  that  itaglow* 
ing  entrance  looked  like  the  openis^g  of  a  fiery  frimaoe.  Thsa%  limg, 
aeduded  alleys,  fointly  revealed  by  the  subdued  variegated  light  of  imm* 
aMrahle  lampions  dotting  the  trees  and  idinibsi  making  afTBffttt  the 
foaoifal  outlines  of  the  kioskos,  whkh,  mysterious-k>okii|fl^jilaa^frm* 
tastical|  seemed  like  the  homes  of  gnomes  and  gfaoub.     Tui^  ii^ 
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low  beards  and  moxooco  shoes,  trod  the  walks,  gKfcd  flasHs  flu  ilJIsys, 
jiadftfaily  aapt  round  tbe  kiadcos  to  keep  an  appoottmeB^  la  asik  a 
•partioalar  eompanion,  or  in  search  of  adventnie.  Othen,  gsamtk  wooddj^ 
asMl  staidy  gathered  in  gvoeps,  talked  abont  ike  wealhei'  aad  die  aeastt 
aranad  them,  of  the  state  of  the  funds  and  the  state  of  the  ]Bnbet%  aat 
Aisgetting  the  skre-market,  listened  to  the  musks,  savoviad  the  ddUkts 
rf  the  soft  pecfume  wluoli  exhaled  in  spaoe  and  embalmed  the  air.  Sat 
wk  I  whom  have  we  here,  treading  on  our  toes  in  his  hniry  to  join  a  ve- 
4nating  %ure,  who  has  just  turned  down  that  sanded  walk  of  plantaiDa, 
cyyesoes,  aad  eycamoMS  yonder?  As  I  lire,  'tis  our  acquaintance^  Mns- 
tajdia  Pacha,  wno  has  veoognised  die  oostnme  of  his  ehoioe  as  leoom- 
mended  to  be  worn  by  her  who  captiirates  his  heartf  but  whc^  to  Us 
inezplicaUe  surprise,  the  move  be  pursues  aad  endeufonn  toeome  vy  with 
her,  seems  but  toe  more  bent  upon  avoiding  him  and  giving  him  the  dip. 
By  the  venerated  ashes  of  all  true  Moslem, 'tis  proTC^dng,  and  tantalising, 
and  prndeaoo  esplwwing,  and  beedloss  of>allH3onseyienee  entailing.  Mus- 
tapba  Baoha  is  detenmned  to  find  oat  what  it  means.    He  < 


his  step,  reaches  the  quany,  taps  her  gently  upon  the  ahouldei^— <<  Oil- 
hcUyq  of  my  dreams !"  he  utters. 

An  exclamation  firom  the  lady — '*  Ah!"  She  turns  away  bar  headend 
darts  off  at  a  tangent  Masta^  Pacha  remuns  tooted  to  die  q»ot  with 
astonishment.  **  What  can  it  mean  ?--4t  must  be  she ;"  and  he^s  cff 
again  like  an  arrow. 

The  lady  has  escaped.  She  stands  alone  in  a  seduded  alley*  She 
casts  an  anxious  look  around,  and,  certain  of  her  solitude,  un-jyac1naaks 
and  wipes  tiie  perspiiatian  from  her  brew.  *^  Oaff !"  Ah,  ah  f  Mistress 
Aiwelica.    She  stamps  her  foot,  and  says  ^'  Oihalyq  of  iiis  dreamer 

&mebody  is  advancing  towards  her.  The  yackmak  is  quieUyx^ 
placed,  aad  she  is  about  to  beat  ahasty  retreaL  Don't  be  in  a  hmnr, 
madam.  There's  no  mistaking  him — 'tis  die  Giaour  Loud.  Look  at  the 
whiskers,  the  grin,  die  {MJpable  teeth,  the  dandified  gait,  and,  above  all, 
the  incomparable  neck-tie.  Hs^s  prominent  in  a  thoMand;  and  Mistress 
AqgeUoa  oseofers  he  has  dtsoovesed  her. 

<'Ah!  madam,  udiat  undeserved  Uiss  istbisr  uinspers  the  Oiaoor 
Lord. 

''Impnident  yomw  man," aavs  INBstress  Angrfiea,  <^Dread  von  not 
the  gbonqr  depms  of  the  Boapnoms,  the  stringent  emhiace  of  tne  bow- 
string?" 

<^  Queen  of  my  waking  thoughts,  of  my  nigiidy  dnanu,  I  lota  thee] 
▲n  evanescent  s^  of  tlie  nectar  of  thy  cherry  lij^  were  chaaphr  pm 
at  the  price  of  the  terriblest,  the  most  ignomimous  death.    Here^  ] 
to  my  heart,  no  mortal  hand  shall  sever  us." 

'<  Oh  i"  exdaims  AngeUca,  "^the  sharp  angaJar  cocner  of  year  tie  has 
gotintomy  eye.    How  rou^  you  are  r 

'^  Let  me  kiss  away  the  starting  tear.     There  !*-Come^ 
'  'ikMMksandatthyfoetletaaedflrolL" 

«*MwaM  of  my  Lord  Mustsnba." 

'<  Hell  not  seek  us  there,  (tear' 

««Ohldsn'taskaa." 
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i<  No— — o  I"    But  it  meant  yes. 

Concorrentlj  with  these  events  we  left  Mustapha  Pacha  io  chase* 
Not  an  bSUbJp  not  a  gf otto,  not  a  kiosko,  not  a  nook,  noik  a  eoraer  bat  he 
▼isited*  At  that  rate  it  will  not  be  thou&;^ht  surprisme^  that  he  ultimately 
hit  upon  the  spot  where  the  Giaour  Lord  had  enticed  Mistress  Angelica. 
He  crept  so  stedtbify  that  they  didn't  hear  hia  footsteps;  his  presence 
occurring  at  a  moment  so  gratifying  to  the  lorers  and  exasperating  tD 
himself^  that,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  what  he  witnessed,  he  unhesi- 
tatingly rushed  in  upon  them.  Mistress  Angelica  gave  a  shriek,  and 
tumdL  to  run  away.  The  Giaour  Lord  rose  from  his  knees  and  endea* 
voured  to  shake  off  the  grasp  which  Mustapha  had  of  his  ann»  but^4it 
that  instant  eunuchs  were  seen  approaching  in  every  direction,  canyiig^ 
torches,  and  concentrating  towanis  the  spot,  closelj  followed  by  the 
Sultan^  the  Sultana,  and  uie  court.  Two  of  the  three,  Mustapha  and 
Mistress  Angelica,  were  completely  taken  aback. 

'<  Whom  have  we  here  ?"  said  the  Sultan.>  *'  By  the  beard  of  the  Pro- 
phet, as  I  live  our  master  of  the  pantaloons  and  a  stranger  Giaour  Lord. 
Who  are  you,  sir?     Know  you  bun,  my  Lady  Muckenoff?" 

"  I  know  him  not,  your  highness." 

The  Sultana  smiled. 

**And  you,  lady  fwr,"  pursued  the  Sultan.  "Will  you  do  us  the 
favour  of  unloosening  the  folds  of  your  yackmak  ?" 

Mistress  Angelica  complied. 

"Ah!*'  shrieked  Mustapha,  "my  wife!  I  demand,  O!  highness, 
that  she  pays  with  her  life  the  penalty  of  her  fiiult" 

"  lis  well,"  replied  the  Sultan.     "  Let  justice  take  its  course." 

The  Capou- Agassi  drew  his  scimitar,  made  a  terrible  sweep  describing 
a  circle  on  high,  and  in  another  instant  Mistress  Angelica's  head  would 
have  rolled  at  her  feet !  But,  anticipating  the  stroke,  "  Mercy,  mercy !" 
she  shrieked,  and  threw  herself  at  the  Sultan's  feet. 

A  couple  of  eunuchs  stooped  to  raise  her  up  by  force. 
^  "  Stop,  stop,"  said  the  Sultana.     "  Mustapha  asks  for  justice.     Your 
highness  should  first  read  this  biOei'doux  ;"  and  she  handed  over  to  him 
that  which  Mustapha  had  slipped  in  the  folds  of  hecferedge. 

"  Ah,  ah !"  exclaimed  the  Sultan,  "  to  whom  is  this  addressed  ?" 

"To  me,"  sud  the  Giaour  Lord,  on  a  sign  fiom  Mistress  Florida, 
pulline  o£f  his  folse  hair  and  whbkers — "  to  me."  And  ELhadidja  was 
herself  again. 

"  Oh,  oh !"  pursued  the  Sultan,  "  a  quid  pro  guo^  and  virtually  no 
case  against  Idistress  Angelica.  'Tis  Mustapha  Pacha's  head  must 
come  off." 

*^  Spare  him,"  implored  Angelica. 

"Why  tasked  the  Sultan. 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  better  half,  O !  highness,"  insinuated  Mistress 
Khadidja. 

"Even  so,"  observed  the  Sultana;  "for  as  your  highness  cannot 
punish  the  worse  half  without  injuring  the  better,  for  the  sake  of  the 
latter  your  highness  should  spare  the  first." 

"  ifot  badly  argued,"  said  the  Sultan,  "  and  I  suppose  I  must  five  up 
the  point;  but,  by  the  beard  of  the  Pkonhet,  friend  Muftifia,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  that  faithful  servant  and  valuable  councillor,  "  it  isn't 
quite  clear  to  me  which-  is  the  worse  and  which  is  the  better  half." 
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ANECDOTES  OF  EARTHQUAKES. 

'  BT  AN  OLD  TBATELLEB. 

,  If  m J  own  mother  earth,  from  whence  I  sprvng^ 

Bise  op,  with  rage  nmiatnral,  to  devour 
Her  wretched  oinpriDg,  whither  shali  I  fly? 

Some  say  the  earth 
Waa  fererona,  and  did  shake. 

There  are  few  sensations  more  startling  and  unpleasant  than  that 
ivhich  is  occasioned  by  even  the  slightest  of  those  movements  of  the 
earth*8  sur&ce  to  which  we  equally  give  the  name  of  earthquake,  what- 
ever may  be  the  degree  of  their  intensity,  or  the  nature  of  their  e£Fects. 
Our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  produce  them,  and  of  the 
laws  of  nature  by  which  they  are  regulated,  increases  our  alarm ;  and  as 
we  have  no  sure  warning  of  their  approach,  and  are  their  helpless  victims 
when  they  come,  we  may  be  thankful  that  they  are  not  of  more  frequent 
occurrence.  They  are  fearful  in  evei^  way  :  for  where  they  have  once 
been  destructively  felt»  they  leave  an  impression  as  to  the  possibility  of 
their  return,  which,  at  times,  comes  disagreeably  across  the  mind,  even  in 
our  moments  of  enjoyment. 

A  writer,  whose  work  was  noticed  last  month,*  speaking  of  Lisbon, 
says  :  '<  Some  traces  of  the  great  earthquake  still  remam ;  here  and  there 
a  huge  windowless,  roofless,  and  roomless  mass,  picturesque  by  moonlight, 
but  raddenins^  by  day ;  fearful  memento  of  wrath,  stands  to  tell  the  tale 
of  that  terrible  convulsion.  Slight  shocks  are  continually  felt,  and  when 
I  was  in  Lisbon,  about  five  years  ago,  were  so  unusually  powerful,  that 
some  fear  was  excited  lest  a  recurrence  of  this  calamity  were  imminent 
The  Portuguese  have  a  theory,  that  nature  takes  a  hunared  yean  to  pro* 
doce  an  earthquake  on  a  grand  scale,  and  as  that  period  had  nearly 
elapsed,  they  were  frighten^  in  proportion.  At  Naples  one  cannot  but 
be  conscious  that  the  city  is  built  over  *  hidden  fires;'  on  one  side  is  the 
ever  active  Vesuvius,  and  on  the  other  the  Solfatara,  and  an  evident 
communication  exists  between  them.  Hot  springs  and  steaming  sulphur 
poison  the  air  everywhere ;  but  at  Lisbon  no  such  signs  exist ;  here  is 
nothing  but  a  soil  prolific  beyond  measure — no  streams  of  lava — ^no  hills  of 
calcined  stones,  thrown  up  1600  feet  in  one  night  (as  the  Monte  Nuoto, 
near  Naples) — no  smoking  craters — no  boiling  water  struggling  into  day. 
Still  the  belief  that  Lisbon  will  again  be  destroyed  by  a  smiilar  throe  of 
nature  is  prevalent,  and  perpetuated  year  after  year  by  the  recurrence  of 
slight  shocks." 

In  treating  of  earthquakes,  we  cannot  seek  our  materials  in  the  remoter 
periods  of  history. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are 
ouly,  I  beBeve,  three  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned.  One  of 
them  is  part  of  the  well-known  description  of  the  appearances  attending 
the  revelatiou  of  the  AJmighty  will  to  ElijaL    The  others  refer  to  the 

*  Hither  and  Thither. 
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one  erent  of  an  csrdiquake  in  the  days  of  Usziah,  King  of  JtHkh^^-not 
quite  800  rears  b.c.    -and  from  the  bnguage  in  whidi  it  is  alluded  to, 
we  may  imer  that  sooh  oonvulsians  weie  tbra  of  unusual  occurrenoe. 
It  is  in  comparatiYely  modern  times  that 

The  eld 
And  crazf  earth  has  had  her  shaking  fits 
Afore  froquent* 

AVhen  they  aare  mentioBed  W  the  elassicai  writers  of  antiquity  it  is 
generally  without  any  detailed  notices  of  their  phenomena,  and  m  con- 
neiion  with  odier  incidents. 

Thucydides  speaks  of  their  frequency  in  Greece  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesiaa  war,  and*— 4tt  one  lustance— describes  their  more  remarkable 
eflfects; — chiefly  the  destruction  of  lifb  and  bdldinge  occasioned  by  inim*- 
datknn  on  the  coast ;  and  he  modestly  suggests,  that  '*  in  his  own  opinion^' 
the  shock  drives  die  sea  bade,  and  this  suddenly  coming  on  again  witk  a 
viofent  rgsh,  cansea  the  inusidatton ;  '^  which,  without  an  earthquak^*^ 
he  thinks,  ^*woidd  nerer  have  happaMd."  But  he  mentions  the  more' 
notieeable  faet,  that  ^  at  Pepaiethus  there  was  a  retreat  of  die  sea  though 
no  inondatioii  foliowed.'* 

Ktnoriptions  have  been  found  in  temples  both  at  Herculanenm  and 
Pompeii,  oommemorating  the  rebuilding  of  these  edifices  afber  tiiey  had 
been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  which  hi^pened  in  the  reign  of 
Nero :  sixteen  years  l)efbre  the  destruction  of  the  cities  tiieraselves  by  ti» 
en^mi  of  Vesuvius.  Yet  there  is  no  other  account  of  such  an  ev^ent 
extant  %  and  the  indiffn^noe  of  tiie  ancients  in  recording  them  is  shown 
in  tile  ftMSt  that  even  tiie  appalling  &te  of  these  cities  was  only  ineiden^ 
tally  aDuded  to  till  Dion  Casnus  wrote  his  &buIous  and  exaggeratedT 
description,  about  150  years  after  tiieir  destruction  had  taken  place. 

We  are  constantiy  reminded,  however,  of  the  frequency  of  such  pheno* 
mena.  'Rie  route  through  Italy,  for  instance;,  from  Sienna  to  Rome,  is 
masked  throughout  by  great  yolcanic  changes;  and  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  believe  the  tnuHtlon  that  the  whole  of  tb  Bay  of  Naples  is  formed  by 
one  extensive  erater. 

In  many  instances  tiie  ingenuity  of  man  has  conyerted  even  tiiese 
foaifttl  ruins  into  sources  of  wealdi«  Witiiout  spelling  of  the  well-known 
commerce  in  sulphur  and  otiier  articles,  from  Naples  and  Simly,  I  may 
mention  that,  amongst  tiie  mountaintf'  of  Tuscany,  the  Count  de  Larderel 
has  applied  a  process  to  the  preparation  of  boracio  add,  which  is  de« 
scribcxl  in  the  Juron'  Reports  of  the  Great  Eadiflbition  of  1851  as  amongst 
'^  Me  highest  ackievemenis  of  the  tuefid  arte/'  The  vapour  issuing  from 
a  volcanic  soil  is  condensed ;  and  the  minnte  proportion  of  boraoic  acid 
which  it  contains  is  recovered  by  evaporation  in  a  district  without  foel^ 
by  the  application  of  volcanic  vapour  itself  as  a  source  of  heat*  The 
substance  thus  obtamed  greatiy  exceeds  in  quanti^  the  old  and  limited 
supply  of  borax  from  British  India,  and  has  extended  its  use  in  improving 
the  manufactures  of  porcelain  and  of  eiystal. 

In  every  countiy  where  organic  changes  so  violent  and  extensive  have 
occurred,  there  must  have  been  eardiqu2ces  equally  violent;  for  tiiouffh 
it  IS  possible  that  some  of  tiiese  pbeaomena  have  been  prodoeed  by 
deeineity  ak>ne,  yet  we  are  so  often  aUe  to  connect  tiiem  with  volcanic 
action  that  we  must  consider  tiua  as  tiie  most  frequent,  if  not  the  only 
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came  with  which  we  are  at  pxeffent  abqnainted.  We  an  lennnded  abo 
by  an  eminent  writer,  to  whose  '*  Principles  of  Geology*  I  shall  dse- 
where  refer,  that  in  volcanic  r^onsi  though  the  points  of  eruption  are 
bnt  thinly  scattered— constituting  mere  spots  on  die  snrbee  of  those 
districts — yet  the  subterranmus  movements  extend  simultaneously  over 
immense  areas.  Those  mere  tremblings  of  the  earth  so  common  in 
Sooth  America  are  probably  connectml  widi  eraptioiis  in  mountain- 
ranges  that  have  never  yet  been  explored.  It  does  not  advance  us  tmy 
far  in  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  assume  that  both  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes  have  a  common  origin  ;  which  often  produces  moiremants  of 
the  ewth  even  unattended  by  volcanic  eruption.  As  &r  as  we  can  trace 
their  connexion,  this  is  most  probably  the  fact ;  but  there  may  be  other 
1  which  have  still  to  be  discovered. 


An  able  writer  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Edmburgh  Reniew 
— >while  denying  the  theory  that  volcanie  explosioas  are  caused  by  ^the 
eractotions  of  a  central  fire,  occupying  the  interior  of  the  earth,'*  and 
while  showing  that  the  lava  thrown  out  by  these  oonvukions  oonld  not  be 
so  produced — admits  that  substances  in  a  state  of  fusion  may  exist,  whiA 
by  the  action  of  water  pouring  from  above,  or  by  the  imrotioa  oi  the 
sea,  **  might  produce  earthqu^es^  with  furious  emissions  of  gases  «id 
steam.''  Lyell  gives  his  reasons,  based  upon  electro-chemical  influences^ 
for  attributing  mem  to  a  simUar  cause.  In  his  ''Gedogy  of  the 
Countries  visited  during  the  voyM;e  of  H.M.S  Beoffle  round  die  Worid," 
Darwin  supposes  that,  in  Chili,  tbsra  is  a  subterranean  lake  of  lava  of 
nearly  douofe  the  area  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  **  that  the  frequent  quakings 
of  the  earth  along  this  line  of  coast  are  caused  hj  the  ren£ng  of  toe 
strata,  which  is  necessarily  consequent  on  the  tension  of  the  land  when 
upraised,  and  their  injection  by  fluidified  rook."  But  it  is  useleas  ta 
theorise.  In  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge,  earthquakes  are  a 
description  of  phenomena  of  which  we  can  merely  record  the  frnsts. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  earthquakes  of  antiquity  of  whidi  we  have 
any  account  was  contemporaneous  with  the  battle  of  Thiasimene,  and  was 
alluded  to,  incidentally,  by  Livy  as  showing  the  ardour  of  the  fight  Tl» 
passage  is  translated  by  Lora  Byron.  <*Such  (he  says)  was  their 
mutuid  animosity,  so  intent  were  taey  upon  the  battle,  ttiat  the  earth- 
quake which  overthrew  in  great  part  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  which 
turned  the  course  of  rapid  streams,  poured  back  the  sea  upon  die  rivevs, 
and  tore  down  the  very  mountains,  was  not  felt  by  any  of  the  combatants." 
We  may  repeat  the  description  in  Lord  Byron's  verse: 

And  iucb  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day. 
And  such  the  phrensy  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that  beneath  the  fray, 
An  earthquake  roll'd  onheededly  awav  1 
None  felt  stem  nature  rocking  at  bis  feet. 
And  yawning  forth  a  gmve  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding  sheet ; 
Such  is  the  absorbiog  hate  when  warring  nations  meet! 

Tlie  earth  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  eternity ;  they  saw 
Hie  ocean  round,  bnt  had  no  tine  lo 
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The  motions  of  their  Tesael ;  nature's  law. 
In  them  suspended,  reck*d  not  of  the  awe 
Wliich  reigns  when  mountains  tremble ;  and  the  birds 
Phinge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge,  and  withdraw 
From  their  down-toppling  nests  ;  and  bellowing  herds 
Stumble  o'er  heaving  plains,  and  man's  dread  hath  no  words. 

The  0r«Bt  to  which  these  passages  refer,  ooourred,  it  will  be  roaem* 
bered^  217  years  b.o. 

Upon  the  earthquakes  which  marked  the  consttiniiiatioa  of  oar 
Savioor's  mission,  I  feel  that  this  is  not  an  occasion  to  dweiL 

The  next  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
Christianity,  when  twdve  cities  of  Asia  Minor  were  almost  simultaneously 
destroyed. 

Of  those  which,  in  the  year  365,  ravaged  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  we  are  told  diat  *'  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Yalentinian  and  Valens,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  day  of  July,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Roman  world  was  shtdcen  by  a  violent  and  destrudive 
earthquake.  The  impression  was  communicated  to  the  vraters ;  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  left  dry  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the 
sea  ;  great  quantities  of  fish  were  caught  with  the  hand;  large  vessels 
were  stranded ;  and  a  curious  spectator  (Ammianus)  amused  his  eye,  or 
rather  hb  fancy,  by  contemplating  the  various  appearance  of  valleys  and 
mountains,  which  had  never,  since  the  formation  of  the  globe,  been  ez« 
posed  to  the  sun.  But  the  tide  soon  returned  with  the  weight  of  an  im- 
mense and  irresistible  deluge,  which  was  severely  felt  on  the  coasts  of 
Sicily,  of  Dalmatia,  of  Greece,  and  of  Egypt ;  large  boats  were  trans- 
ported and  lodged  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  or  at  the  distance  of  two  miles 
irom  the  shore  ;  the  people  with  their  habitations  were  swept  away  by 
the  waters  ;  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  annually  commemorated  the 
fatal  day  on  which  50,000  persons  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  inundation. 
This  csiamity,  the  report  of  which  was  magnified  from  one  province  to 
another,  astonished  and  terrified  the  subjects  of  Rome ;  and  their 
affrighted  imagination  enlarged  the  real  extent  of  a  momentary  eviL 
They  recollected  the  prececUng  earthquakes  which  had  subverted  the 
cities  of  Palestine  and  jBythinia ;  they  considered  these  alarming  strokes 
as  the  prelude  only  of  still  more  dreadful  calamities,  and  their  fearful 
vanity  was  disposed  to  confound  the  symptoms  of  a  declining  empire  and 
of  a  sinking  world."  In  speaking  of  the  similar  convulsions  wnich  oc- 
curred about  the  year  526,  the  same  historian  observes,  *^that  the 
nature  of  the  soil  may  indicate  the  countries  most  expcwed  to  these 
formidable  concussions,  since  they  are  occasioned  by  subterraneous  &es, 
and  such  fires  are  kindled  by  the  union  and  fermentation  of  iron  and 
sulphur."  (We  do  not  stop  to  question  the  correctness  of  his  theoiyO 
"  But  their  times  and  effects  (he  continues)  appear  to  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  curiosity,  and  the  philosopher  will  discreetly  abstain  from 
the  prediction  of  earthqiukes  till  he  has  counted  the  drops  of  water  that 
silently  filtrate  on  the  inflammable  mineral,  and  measured  die  cavwnis 
which  increase  by  resistance  the  explosion  of  the  imprisoned  air.  With- 
out assigning  the  cause,  history  will  distinguish  the  periods  in  which 
these  calamitous  events  have  been  more  or  less  frequent,  and  will  observe 
that  this  fever  of  the  earth  raged  with  uncommon  violence  during  the 
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reign  of  Justinian."  (It  was  of  the  close  of  this  leira  tliat  he  wai 
writing.)  "  Each  year  is  marked  hy  the  repetition  of  earthquakes  of  such 
duration  that  Constantinople  has  heen  shaken  above  forty  days^  of  such 
extent  that  the  shock  has  been  communicated  to  the  whole  aurfisee  of  the 
globe — or,  at  least,  of  the  Roman  empire.  An  impulsive  or  vibratory 
■Mlien  was  felt :  enonnous  chasms  were  opened ;  hug*  and  kesrj  bodies 
were  discharged  into  the  air ;  the  sea  alternately  advanced  and  retreated 
twyond  ifti  ordbiary  bounds ;  and  a  mountain  was  torn  firom  Libanos  and 
cast  into  the  mtves^  where  it  protected,  as  a  mole,  the  new  harbour  of 
Botrys  in  Phoenicia.  At  Antiocfa  its  multitudes  were  swelled  by  the  con- 
flux of  strangers  to  the  festival  of  the  Ascension,  and  260,000  persons  are 
said  to  have  perished.'' 

To  the  many  who— unsatisfied  with  any  briefer  mannal — study  at  once 
both  fects  ana  language  in  the  pages  of  Gibbon,  I  ought  to  apologise 
perhaps,  for  having  mi2b  extracts  so  long  from  a  vrork  so  easily  accesnble. 
As  we  approach  nearer  to  our  own  times  these  convulsions  continue  fee- 
quent ;  and  the  discovery  of  America  opens  a  new  source  of  materials  to 
swell  the  mournful  histoiy.  It  would  be  a  pabful  and  useless  task  to 
trace  them  in  all  their  details.  The  disappearance  of  entire  cities  was 
not  an  unnsnal  occurrence,  and  as  many  as  40,000  persons  have  perished 
at  once.  Sea  ports  have  been  swallowed  up  by  tne  advancing  waters, 
and  the  whole  <^  their  population  drowned.  In  China,  too,  the  records  of 
these  calamities  cany  us  back  to  1333 ;  when  tiiere  was  a  succession  of 
shocks  which  continued  fer  ten  years ;  destroying  its  capital  and  multi- 
tudes of  its  crowded  population. 

If  I  had  to  refer  to  sources  of  more  ample  information,  I  should  say^- 
as  may  easily  be  anticipated — ^that  the  best  history  of  these  phenomena, 
and  the  most  philosophical  views  as  to  their  effects,  with  whidb  I  am 
aequamted,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Few, 
however,  of  the  events  he  mentions  throw  any  new  liffht  upon  uieir  causes, 
and  I  shall  merely  notice — from  these  and  several  other  authorities — such 
of  them  as  were  attended  with  the  most  remarkable  cirenmstances. 

In  1759  there  were  destructive  earthquakes  in  Syria;  and  at  fialbee 
alone  20,000  nersons  are  said  to  have  perished.  In  1788  Guatimala, 
with  all  its  riches^  and  8000  femilies,  vras  swallowed  up ;  and  eveiy  ves- 
tige of  its  former  exutence  obliterated.  The  shocks  felt  in  Calabria  in 
the  same  year  continued  to  the  end  of  1786,  and  extended  over  an  area 
of  600  square  miles.  Deep  fissnres  were  produced ;  houses  en^phed ; 
new  lakes  formed;  buildinn  moved  entire  to  considerable  distances; 
40,000  persons  perished  at  &e  time ;  and  20,000  more  died  from  various 
consequences.  A  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  towns  were 
buried  alive.  For  some  instants  their  voices  were  heard  and  recognised, 
but  there  was  no  means  of  saving  them. 

The  earthqoakea  of  Chili,  in  1836,  are  chiefly  noticeable  from  their 
havine  oocomd  during  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle^  and  from  their  pheno- 
mena naving  thus  been  observed  more  sdentifieally  than  usuaL  But  their 
more  obvious  effects  in  the  destruction  of  entire  towns ;— in  the  ffimar* 
anoe  of  valuable  merchandise,  fragments  of  buildinp;s,  and  articles  cimni" 
ture  (which  had  been  carried  away  by^  the  advancbff  and  retiring  waters) 
still  floating  along  the  coast ; — and  in  the  sad  sipit  of  structures,  the 
labour  of  generations,  crumUed  in  a  moment  into  dust, — axe  also  ably 
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ami  tftvikiiifl^y  describftd.  '*  Shortly  after  the  ahock^  a  great  wave  w^i 
■Mft  firoBoi  Sbm  distaaoe  of  thrae  or  four  miles,  approachiog  m  the  middW 
of  ike  hay  with  a  smooth  aatline  ;  but  along  the  shore  it  tore  up  eot^Bgfik 
and  tneei,  aa  it  swept  onwards  with  ineaistible  foice.** 

There  weie  some  incidents  worthy  of  remark  attendant  upon  an  earthr 
foake  whiofa  took  place  in  Antigua  in  1843.  Owing  to  its  ha^Rg 
ooeorred  eariy  in  the  forenoon,  when  &w  people  were  in  the  house^i 
there  waa  very  Uttle  loss  of  life ;  hut  the  destruction  of  properfrf  hi^ 
rarely  been  more  estensiTe.  There  was  scarcely  a  building  on  the  island 
that  was  not  thrown  down  or  seriously  injured.  Of  172  sugar-miBs 
•nly  23  remained  capable  of  being  worked;  and  of  these  not  half  had 
escaped  damage.  The  walls  of  the  cathedral  (which  was  large  enough 
to  contain  1800  persons)  fell,  in  emmbling  masses ;  and  the  roof,  whicl 
e^  held  together,  rested  upon  diem  like  a  huge  cover.  la  the  open 
aouatry,  trees  were  seen  to  rise  and  descend  yertically,  several  times, 
dnring  the  eontinnamne  of  the  vibrations.. 

Many  of  these  convulsbns,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  pro* 
duoed  extensive  and  permanent  changes  of  surface.  This  was  partica- 
lariy  the  case,  more  tnan  once,  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tery,  in  difierent  parts  of  Chifi.  At  Valparaiso  two  entire  etreets  were 
oonstanicted  on  what  was  before  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and  the  perma- 
nent'alteration  of  level  is  conjectnnd  to  have  extended  over  100,000 
squne  miles.  The  writer,  from  whom  I  have  before  quoted,  thinks  that 
the  affects  of  these  changes  is  eminently  beneficial;,  and  that  they  ooa- 
stitute  an  essential  part  of  that  mechanism  by  which  the  integrity  of  the 
haUtable  surface  of  the  world  b  preserved,  and  the  very  existonce  and 
patpetoation  of  dry  land  secuxsd. 

Bat,  af^  all  that  has  since  occurred,  the  most  popularly-remembered 
of  each  events  are  still  the  earthquakes  at  Jamaica  in' 1692,  when  its 
lottaBt  moantains  ware  torn  asunder,  and  its  finest  harbour  sunk,  in  a 
moment,  into  the  sea;>— thoee  in  Sicily,  the  following  year,  when  Catania 
and  140  other  towns  and  villages,  with  upwards  of  100,000  persons  weve 
^troyed ; — die  foarfvl  calamity  at  Lisboa  in  1755,  when  60^000  persons 
perished  in  about  six  minntes ;  and  when  many  of  the  survivors  would 
have  perished  also,  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  British  ehaiify ; — and,  lastly, 
Ae  earthquakes  whidi  preceded  the  eruption  of  the  SouflHere  at  St. 
Vinoeirt  in  1812. 

It  is  becaues  I  myself  witnesMd  some  of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
these  events^  and  baBanse'  thero  were  atmospheric  circumstances  net  very 
*  Bilar  from  those  attettdant  upon  the  slight  shocks  which  were  not  long 
I  folt  in  England,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  gather  my  recollections 
i  the  subject,  and  to  mix  them  up  with  the  contents  of  my  note- 
books. 

I  was  then  residing  on  thasonthem  coast  of  North  America*  The  close 
of  the  ptarioos  year  was  aeoompanied,  in  those  dimates!,  by  some  remark- 
able poenomena.  We  may  pass  over  the  appearanoe  of  a  comet  and  aa 
eaiipae  of  the  sim  as  aieialy  coinoident^  and  witnessed  in  common  with 
emr  ooantriea  la  additioB  to  these^  the  small  island  where  I  waa 
staying  was  oemplately  dehiged  by  one  of  lihose  inundations  of  the  sea 
that  oeaasMDally  oeeor  in  tropical  climates  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
tqniisK ;  aad,  easepting  a  spaas  eonsidsraUy  leas  than  a  quarter  o£  a 
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iDile,  the  wide  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  mainland  at  some  distance^ 
were  the  only  ohjects  upon  which  the  eye  could  rest  This  inundation 
had  scarcely  suhsided  when  the  city  of  Charleston  (my  next  place  of 
sojourn)  was  vBBited  hy  a  tornado  more  dreadful  in  its  extent  and  efl^cts 
than  any  in  the  memory  of  its  inhabitants.  The  wind  whMi  bad  been 
for  some  days  li^^ht  and  variable,  had  shifted  on  the  8th  to  the  nordi-east; 
and,  blowing  yery  fresh  through  the  night,  it  continued  in  the  same  quarter 
all  the  day  and  night  of  the  9th.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  there  was 
an  almost  uninterrupted  fall  of  rain ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  1 0th 
the  wind  blew  with  increased  violence.  About  ten  o'clock  it  shifted  to  the 
south-east,  and  soon  after  twelve  it  suddenly  became  calm.  A  heavy 
rumbling  noise,  resembling  the  sound  of  a  carriage  rapidly  driven  over  a 
pavement,  waa  then  heard,  and  a  tornado,  extending  only  about  one 
nundred  yards  in  width,  passed  like  h'ghtning  through  a  considerable 
section  of  the  city,  involving  alike  the  habitations  and  inhabitants  that 
were  within  its  course  in  instant  destruction.  Proceeding  up  the  harbour, 
the  first  object  it  struck  was  the  flag-staff  of  one  of  the  forts,  which  could 
have  oflTered  little  aur&ce  of  resistance,  though  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength  and  thickness.  This  was  snapped  in  a  moment ;  and,  with  equal 
ease,  nouses  of  considerable  size  were  not  merely  unroofed  or  injured,  but 
completely  overthrown  like  the  playthings  of  an  infant.  Large  beams 
of  wood,  and  masses  of  lead  and  iron,  were  carried  for  several  hundred  yards 
and  nearly  buried  in  the  walls  of  other  buildings;  yet  so  confined  was  its 
operation  to  a  particular  current,  that  corners  and  parts  of  houses  were 
taken  o£E^  as  cleanly  as  if  divided  by  some  mechanical  instrument,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  buildings  were  left  uninjured.  About  twenty  lives 
wese  lost,  some  of  them  under  remarkable  circumstances.  A  ItAy  was> 
with  her  suter^  on  a  bed  in  an  upper  apartment  when  the  tomaJo  was 
approaching*  The  noise  so  alarmed  a  negro  girl,  her  attendant^  that  she 
sought  refuge  under  the  bed  upon  which  her  mistress  was  lying.  A  stack 
of  chimneys  that  had  been  struck,  fSedling  upon  the  roof,  forced  its  way 
through  tne  house  to  the  ground,  precipitatiug  the  floors  along  with  it. 
The  bed  fell  with  diem;  uie  ladies  (who  were  nearest  the  falling  roof) 
escaped  without  injury;  but  the  negro  girl  beneath  was  crushed  to  death. 
In  another  instance,  a  young  female,  who  was  attending  her  dyine 
mother,  was  carried  by  the  hurricane  from  the  room  in  whi^  she  sat  and 
dashed  against  a  building  at  a  very  considerable  distance  ;  the  bed  of  the 
invalid  remaining  in  its  place.  In  the  interval  between  this  calamity  and 
the  concussions  of  the  earth  (the  first  of  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of 
December),  various  meteors  and  balls  of  fire  of  different  sizes  and  appear- 
ances were  observed.  One  of  them,  of  a  magnitude  calculated  to  excite 
alarm,  was  seen  by  spectators  who  were  a  hundred  miles  asunder  on  the 
evening  of  the  21st  of  November,  movbg  with  great  rapidity  in  a  south- 
irest  direction.  It  illuminated  ihe  ground  a^d  the  sunace  of  the  waters 
as  if  a  torch  of  burning  matter  had  been  passing  over  them,  and  was  con- 
jectured (thousrh  it  must  have  been  vaguely)  to  have  been  about  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  season  was  unusually  warm.  Large  apples, 
the  produce  of  second  crops,  were  seen  in  November;  and  on  several  plan- 
tationa  there  were  seoond  crops  of  rice,  which  had  not  occurred  for  forty 
jean.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  tibere  was  consderably  less  thunder 
ouriog  the  yeas  1811  than  nsual ;  the  number  of  days  which  commonly, 
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«To  MOApholato,''  Mid  Floods  «<yoii,  detmti  wffl  act  Ae  Gittur 
Liid»ffidiiiidartek8io  ionraari  Ifae  Mfel-dbiis  to  Aiigelic%  whiebwMl 
ioibrai  bar  of  die  tender  feefing  she  has  awakened  in  yoar  hetft»  intimate 
ywr  iitaitian  of  MaUo^  her  at  4he  baU-maBk  of  the  PiinoeM  Mock^ 
«nd  raqwrt  that  ahe  will  wear  a  certain  ooetuni^  which  coitome  ahail 
oowMide  cBJiady  widi  that  daMribed  by  the  heartlefls  Mostapha  Baoham 
hianoteto.aMb    You  know  her  love  of  adventnve ;  she  will  aoeept.'' 

<<Wh«tfiu^''«jaaQkkedMistmsKhiMii<iya.  ImnstinlbnnyoathathaiB 
was  that  %ht|  elastic  dispoation  which  delights  in  a  good  joke,  pfwotical 
or  otherwise.  "  Won't  it  be  fun»'*  she  oontinoed,  ''  to  see  Mvstttha 
intriguing  his  own  wife— mistakiag  her  for  the  lady  to  whom  he  had 
wiitten?'^ 

**I  shall  take  oav^"  said  the  Sultana,  ''that  Mustapha  leoeivw  a 
fivfoaiBble  r^y  to  his  letter.  Here^s  the  drafts"  she  oondnued,  draw- 
ing a  pi^er  nom  her  bosom,  and,  unfolding  it|  read  as  follows : 

**  *  Fate  is  resistless.  The  houii  whom  the  terrible  Mustapha  subjugates 
with  the  maffnetic  influence  of  his  soul,  remains  powerleu.  She  obeys 
bis  command  Inch  *AUak!  she  will  do  his  biddmg;  but  cannot  answer 
for  the  jealousies  of  a  Giaoor  Lord  who  pursues  her.' " 

<(  That^s  me !"  said  Mistress  £hadidja»  ckpping  her  hand%  and  jump- 
ing op  asftd  down  on  her  seat,  in  anticipation  of  the  even^  "  What 
shaUfda?"  sheccied.  ''Shall  I  accost  her  the  moment  I  aee  hei^  and 
tdlher  I  am  the  Giaour  Lord,  or  shall  I  wait  until,  having  recognised  her 
husband  in  the  person  who  follows  her,  dae  endeavours  to  escape  from 
hisar 

*'  Tou  must  be  guided  by  oucumstanoes,  my  deai^"  xepUed  Fbrida; 
"  don't  leave  them  together  too  long,  for  &ar  Mustapha  should  diaoofer 
she  is  his  wife.  Take  her  from  him  if  you  can ;  he'll  be  jealous  and 
follow  you.  I  shall  be  watching  with  those  whom  I  intend  ahall  shaBe 
the  aeoet,  ready  to  appear  at  thB  dhwuemetUy  for  the  bringmg  about  of 
wbiidi  we  must  trust  entirely  to  aoddent.'' 

«<Be  ioe  that  Mostapha  gets  the  letter,"  insisted  Mistress  Khadi^ 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  replied  the  Sultana ;  and  thereupon  Mistews 
Kha£4j*  took  her  leave. 

I  have  been  coniwderiag  whether  I  should  make  a  third  chapter  of  the 
remainder  of  this  tale,  but  remembering  that  my  Dragoman  didn't 
interrupt  his  narraiion  even  to  refill  his  p^,  and  fooling  no  partJenlar 
respect  for  convontionalify  in  the  quastk>n  of  literary  constaniotioB  by 
rule,  but  being  strongly  of  the  opinion  of  the  Giaour  who  wrote  that 
"40  ^1  amumuttoujomrthienfiut^**  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  tellyoa,in 
the  words  of  that  respected  story-teller,  that  the  ni^  fixed  upon  for  the 
fke  of  the  Princess  Maokeno£^  like  all  thingif  even  your  last  noux.  Mass 
with  the  rosy  cheeks,  which  is  but  a  question  of  time,  at  length  arrived* 

The  flardens  of  the  palace  were  briUianily  illuminated  widi  pyrotedmic 
lamps^  decorated  with  the  rarest  .plants,  flowers,  eaotics,  and  emhallishad 
with  quaint  devices.  Hera,  a  grotto  90  vividly  lighted  1^  that  itaglow« 
ing  entrance  looked  like  the  opening  of  a  &ry  furnace,  T1m%  long, 
aeduded  alleys,  fointly  revealed  by  the  subdued  variegated  lightof  irniu* 
aeiaUe  lampions  dotting  the  trees  and  shrubs,  nuSEing  afpasant  the 
fiMwiful  outlines  of  the  kiosko%  which,  mystarious-kx>ki^  «len^  fon. 
tastioali  seemed   like  the  homes  of  gnomes  and  ghouls.     Toi^  ia 
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ioDff  beards  and  morocco  shoes,  trod  iiie  mdlGi,  ^Uei  Soma  the  idkys, 
iloMthily  enpt  round  tfw  IdoduM  to  keep  sn  appoattmen^  to  «Mk  a 
•paitionlaroonnpaniony  oriasearehof  adfentore,  OAex^  gxamm  woMf 
and  staid,  galaered  in  geonos,  talked  about  the  woadm*  and  the  lene 
.arouadih^  of  thestatoof  the  funds  and  the  state  of  tbe  xnailMl%  aot 
'fesgetting  the  shnra^macket,  listened  to  the  mnsK,  savouted  the  dftKgjriw 
of  the  soft  peifume  ^rhieh  exhaled  in  space  and  embalmed  the  abTfisit 
ah  I  whom  have  we  here,  treading  on  our  toes  in  his  hnxry  to  join  a  re- 
tosating  igure,  who  has  just  tora^  down  that  sanded  walk  of  pbutaiiH^ 
eyyesHes,  and  sycamores  yonder?  As  I  lire,  'tis  our  acquaintance^  Mus- 
tafdia  Pacha,  who  has  recognised  die  oostome  of  his  choice  as  seoom- 
mended  to  be  worn  by  her  who  ciqptivates  his  heart,  but  who,  to  his 
inexplicable  surprioe^  this  move  he  pursues  and  endeavours  to  come  iqp  with 
'ntthei         '  ■      " 


her,  seems  but  the  mote  bent  upon  ayoidine^  him  and  giving  him  the  slip. 
By  the  venerated  ashes  of  all  true  Moslem,  ^  provoking,  and  tantaUsiiy, 
and  pmdeaeo  eschewing,  and  heedles»-of-all*conseqnenee  entailing.  Hus- 
.tapha  Pacha  is  deterauned  to  find  out  what  it  means.  He  qaiokens 
his  step,  reaches  the  quarry,  ti^  her  gently  upon  the  ahouldei^— >^'  CM- 
hcUyq  of  my  dreams !"  he  utters. 

An  exclamation  from  the  lady — ''  Ah !"  She  turns  awiqr  her  head  and 
darts  off  at  a  tangent  Mustapha  Pacha  remains  rooted  to  die  apot  widi 
astonishment.  "  What  oan  it  mean  ?— Jt  must  be  ehe  ;**  ana  he^s-oV 
agun  like  an  arrow. 

The  lady  has  escaped.  She  stands  alone  in  a  seduded  alley.  She 
casts  an  annous  look  around,  and,  certain  of  her  solitude,  un-yaoknnfcs 
and  wipes  ihe  perspiiation  from  her  brow.  *^  OeSV*  Abi,  ah  I  Mistress 
Angefica.    She  stamps  her  foot,  and  says  ^'  Odftii/^^  of  hu  dreams!*' 

&mebody  is  adYanoiag  towards  her.  The  yaokmak  is  quieUyre- 
plaoed,  and  she  is  about  to  beat  ahasty  retreat.  Don't  be  in  a  hunj, 
madam.  There's  no  mistaking  him — 'tis  the  Giaour  Lord.  Look  at  the 
whiskers,  the  grin,  the  palpable  teeth,  the  dandified  gait^  and,  abofe  aU, 
the  incomparable  nedc-tie.  He's  prominent  in  a  tfaowand;  and  Mbtress 
Angelica  oiseerrers  he  has  disoovand  her. 

<<AJi!  madam,  what  undeserved  bHss  is  ibis!''  nhi^en  the  CKaoor 
Lord. 

.  ''Impnident  younr  man,"  lays  Iffistrsss  Angeliea.  ''Dread  von  not 
the  gbomj  depus  of  the  Boepnorus,  the  stiingent  emfarace  of  toe  bow* 
strine?" 

*^  Queen  of  my  waking  thoughts,  of  my  n^(fatly  dreams,  I  lore  thee! 
An  evanescent  sip  of  the  nectar  of  thy  cherry  lij^  wwe  chteaply  Imipt  based 
at  the  price  of  the  terriblest,  the  most  ignomimous  death.  Here^  presssd 
to  my  heart,  no  mortal  hand  shall  serer  us." 

**  Oh  1"  exdaims  Angelica,  '*  the  sharp  angular  eomer  of  your  tie  has 
gotwitemy  aye.    How  rough  you  are  r 

**  Let  me  loss  away  ihe  starting  tear.     There !— Come^  ii 
eeobded  kiosko,  and  at  ihy  ftet  let  me  dsrelL" 

<<  Beware  of  my  Lord  Muteha." 

<' Hell  not  seek  us  there.   Oner 

^'Oiiaen'taakaa." 


'<To  jmipitiihto,"  nid  Floods  «'j<ni»  detmti  wiU  act  Ae  Gittur 
Ludiffidiiiidarteluio  ionraari  the  Mfel-dbiis  to  Aiigelic%  irfndi  wad 
ioibrai  bar  of  the  tender  feefingahe  has  awakened  in  vonr  hetft»  intimate 
I  of  aaaUn|^  Wat  4lie  baU-nu»k  af  the  PiinoeM  MiKlMoff, 
that  ahe  will  wear  a  certain  ooetun^  which  coatBine  ahail 
I  cBJwdy  with  that  daMribed  by  the  heartlcBS  Mustapha  Paeha  in 
hia  note  to  bm^     You  know  her  love  of  adventure ;  she  will  aoeept*'' 

«<Wh«t£an9''efa0nktedMietmiKhiMii<iKa.  I  most  inform  yoa  that  hais 
waa  that  light,  elastic  dispoation  which  delights  in  a  good  joke,  pmafaal 
or  otherwise.  ^<  Won't  it  he  fun»"  she  oontinned»  *<  to  see  Mnstaoha 
intriguing  his  own  wife — mistaking  her  for  the  lady  to  whom  he  had 


<'I  shall  take  oan^"  said  Ae  Sultana,  ''that  Mustapha  leoeivw  a 
fovouable  nply  to  his  letter.  Here's  the  draft,"  she  oontinued,  draw- 
ing a  pi^er  nom  her  bosom,  anc^  unfolding  it,  read  as  follows: 

'''  Fate  is  resistless.  Thehouri  whom  the  terrible  Mustapha  subjugatas 
with  the  masnetic  influence  of  his  soul,  remains  powerless.  She  ohfffs 
bis  eommanX  Inch  ^AUaki  she  will  do  his  bidding;  but  cannot  answer 
for  the  jealousies  of  a  Giaour  Lord  who  pursues  her.' " 

''  That's  me !"  said  Mistress  Khadidja,  di^iping  her  hand%  and  jump- 
ing on  asid  down  on  her  seat,  in  anticipation  of  the  even^  '<  Wnat 
shaUIda?"  shecciBd.  ''Shall  I  aocost her  the moxnent  I aee hsi^  and 
tell  her  I  am  the  Giaour  Lord,  or  shall  I  wait  until,  having  recognised  her 
husband  in  the  person  who  follows  her,  she  endeavours  to  escape  from 
hisar 

^  Ton  must  be  guided  by  oucumstanoes,  my  deai^"  replied  Florida; 
"  don't  leave  them  together  too  long,  for  foar  Mustapha  should  diaoofer 
ahe  is  his  wifo.  Take  her  from  him  if  you  can ;  he'll  be  jealous  and 
follow  yon.  I  shall  be  watching  with  those  whom  I  intend  shall  shase 
theaaoet,  ready  to  appear  at  thiB  demommetU^  for  the  bringbg  ahootof 
^Aich  we  must  trust  entirely  to  aoeident" 

«<Be  sue  that  Muatapha  gets  the  latter,"  insisted  Mistress  Khadk^a, 

"Leave  that  to  me,^'  replied  the  Sultana;  and  theveapoa  Mistews 
Kha£4j*  took  her  leave. 

I  have  been  consideriu  whether  I  should  make  a  third  chapter  of  the 
remainder  of  this  tale,  but  remembering  that  my  Dragoman  did&'t 
iatemipt  his  narration  even  to  refill  his  pipe,  and  feeling  no  partaenhir 
tespeot  for  convantionalify  in  the  question  of  literary  constmotion  by 
rule,  hot  being  strongly  of  the  opinion  of  the  Giaour  who  wrote  that 
.'<«e  qui  amu9e  e$i  ioujaurs  Uenfiut,'*  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  tell  joa,  in 
the  words  of  that  respected  story-teller,  that  the  night  fixed  upon  for  the 
fke  of  the  Princess  Miiokeno£^  like  all  things,  even  your  last  hour.  Mass 
with  the  rosy  cheeks,  which  is  but  a  question  of  time^  at  length  arrived* 

The  flardens  of  the  palace  were  fariilianily  illuminated  with  pjyxotsdinlc 
laasps^  deoorated  with  the  rarest.plaots,  flowers,  esoticB,  and  emhallishad 
with  quaint  devices.  Hera,  a  grotto  so  vividly  lighted  i^  that  itaglow- 
ing  entrance  looked  like  the  opening  of  a  &ry  fiimaoe.  Th«M%  long, 
•oelnded  alleys,  foi&tly  revealed  by  the  subdued  variegated  lightof  imni* 
aMiaUe  bullions  dotting  the  trees  and  shrubs,  middng  i^ma""*'  ^ 
fiMiaifnl  outlines  of  the  kkiskos,  whksh,  mysteriaos-k>okl^g^  «leni^  fon- 
tasticali  seemed   like  the  homes  of  gnomes  and  ghouls.    Tm^  ia 
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Ume  beards  and  morocco  shoes,  trod  iiie  mdlGi,  ^iM  iomuHm'ilkjSf 
iSteflthily  enpt  roond  fUm  kioikes  to  keep  an  appmatmeB^  to  «Mk  a 
■partienlar  eompanion,  or  ia  search  of  adfentore.  Others^  gxowa  w€ddl||r 
and  statdy  gathered  in  geoans,  talked  about  the  weather  aad  the  aeaae 
.araood  ih^  of  the  state  o£  the  fdnds  aad  the  state  of  the  xnaikat%  net 
'fesgetting  the  shnra^market,  listened  to  the  mnsicy  savoared  the  dfiKajriw 
crif  the  soft  pesfome  ^rhieh  exhaled  in  space  and  embalmed  the  airTfiat 
ah  1  whom  hare  we  bere,  treading  on  our  toes  in  his  hninr  to  join  a  re- 
toaating  igure,  who  has  just  tamed  down  that  sanded  walk  of  phmtains^ 
eyyesHes,  aad  sycamoies  yonder?  As  I  lire, 'tis  our  acquaintance^  Mua- 
tafdia  Pacha,  who  has  veeognised  die  oostame  of  his  choice  as  seoom- 
mended  to  be  worn  by  her  who  ciqptivates  his  heart,  but  who,  to  his 
inexplicable  sarprioe^  the  more  he  pursues  and  endeanmrs  to  come  iqp  with 
her,  seems  but  the  more  bent  upon  ayoidmg  him  and  giving  him  the  slq^. 
By  the  venerated  ashes  of  all  true  Moslem,  'tis  provdiing,  and  tantafisiiy, 
and  pmdeaeo  eschewing,  and  beedlea^-of-all^conseqaenee  entailings  Hus- 
taphaPiadia  is  determined  to  find  ontwhat  it  means.  Heqaiokenfi 
his  step,  reaches  the  quarry,  ti^  her  gently  npon  the  ahouldei^--^^'  <M- 
hcUyq  of  my  dreams !"  he  utters. 

An  exclamation  from  the  lady — '*  Ah !"  She  turns  awiqr  her  head  and 
darts  off  at  a  tangent  Mustapha  Pacha  remains  rooted  to  die  apot  witfi 
astonishment.  '*  What  oan  it  mean  ?— Jt  must  be  ehe ;"  ana  he's  off 
agun  like  an  arrow. 

The  lady  has  eseaped*  She  stands  alone  in  a  sednded  alley.  She 
casts  an  annous  look  aroand,  and,  certain  of  her  solitude,  un-yaekaMks 
and  wipes  the  perspiration  from  het  brew.  **  Oaff !"  Ah,  ah  I  Mistress 
AngeKca.    She  stamps  her  foot,  and  says  ^^  Odiudyq  of  bis  dreams  T 

&mebody  is  advancing  towards  her.  The  yaokmak  is  qaieUy  re- 
plaoed,  and  she  is  about  to  beat  ahasty  retreat.  Don't  be  in  a  hunr, 
madam.  There's  no  mistaking  him — 'tis  the  Giaour  Lord.  Look  at  the 
whiskers,  the  grin,  the  palpabb  teeth,  the  dandified  gait,  and,  abofe  aU, 
the  incomparable  nedctie.  He's  prominent  in  a  thoMand;  and  Mbtress 
'Angelica  oiscofers  he  hasdiscoveied  her* 

<'Ah!  madam,  what  undesenred  bHss  isihisr  mtigfon  the  Oiaoar 
Lord. 

.  '^imprndent  younff  man,"  lavs  Iffistrsss  Angeliea.  '^Diead  von  not 
the  gkiomy  dep&s  of  the  Boepnoms,  the  stringent  embrace  of  toe  bow- 
strine?" 

'^Qneen  of  my  waking  thoughts,  of  my  niglitfy  dreams,  I  lore  thee! 
An  evanescent  sip  of  the  nectar  of  thy  cherry  liys  wwe  ciieaphr  paw  based 
at  the  price  of  the  terriblest,  the  most  ignomimous  death.  Here^  presssd 
to  my  heart,  no  mortal  band  shall  serer  us." 

«  Oh  1"  exdaims  Angelica,  ''  the  sharp  angular  eocner  of  year  tie  has 
gotvitemy  aye.    How  rough  you  are  r 

**  Let  me  loss  away  the  starting  tear.     There !— Come,  ii 
•eobded  kiosko,  and  at  ihy  ftet  let  me  dwalL" 

<<Bew»a  of  my  Lord  Mustwha." 

«'He11  not  seek  us  there.   Cbmer 

<« Oil  don't  ask  aa." 


<«To  JtoapHnlate/'  nid  Floods  «<yoii,  detmti  wffl  act  Ae  Gmmt 
Liidi  Midimdartelu  to  ionraari  the  bUiU-dtrnM  to  Aiigelic%  irfndi  wfll 
infarai  bar  of  the  tender  feefingahehasawBkeiied  ia  yoar  hetft»  intimate 
Piinoaai:"    "       ^ 


I  of  aaaUotf  her  at  the  baU-nuiBk  af  the  PiinoaM  MikIm^^ 
wd  raqvMt  that  she  w9l  wear  a  oertain  ooetun^  which  coatBine  ahail 
'*Hf*^'^*^  cEUwdy  with  that  daeeribed  hj  the  heartlefls  Miutapha  Baoha  hi 
hia  note  tosMi    Yim  know  her  love  of  adve&tme ;  ahe  will  aoeept.'' 

<<Wh«t£an9''ejaBaktedMietie8iKhiMii<i^^^  ImnstinlbnnyoathathHn 
waa  that  li^ht,  elastic  disposition  wlueh  delights  in  a  good  joke,  niaotieal 
or  otherwise.  ^<  Won't  it  be  fun»"  she  oontinned,  '<  to  see  Mostapha 
intriguing  his  own  wife — mistakiBg  her  for  the  lady  to  whom  he  nad 


'<I  shall  take  oan^*'  said  the  Sultana,  ''that  Mustapha  leoeivw  a 
fivfouable  repty  to  his  letter.  Here's  the  drafts"  she  continued,  draw- 
ing a  pi^er  ^m  her  bosom,  anc^  unfolding  it,  read  as  follows: 

'^*  Fate  is  resistless.  The  houri  whom  the  terrible  Mustapha  subjogates 
with  the  maffnetic  influence  of  his  soul,  reouuns  powerless.  She  Sbeejs 
biseoramanX  Ineh^AUaki  she  will  do  his  bidding ;  but  cannot  anawsr 
for  the  jealousies  of  a  Giaour  Lord  who  pursues  her.' " 

''  That's  me !"  said  Mistress  Khadidja,  dicing  her  handi^  and  jump- 
ing an  and  down  on  her  seat,  in  anticipation  of  the  even^  '*  What 
shall  I  da?"  she  cried.  ''Shall  I  aocost  her  the  moment  I aee  haiv  and 
tell  her  I  am  the  Giaour  Lord,  or  shall  I  wait  until,  having  recognised  her 
husband  in  the  person  who  follows  her,  she  endeavours  to  escape  from 
hisar 

**'  Ton  must  be  guided  by  oircumstanoes,  my  deai^"  replied  Florida; 
"  don't  leave  them  together  too  long,  for  &ar  Af  ustapha  should  discover 
she  is  his  wife.  Take  her  from  him  if  yon  can ;  he'll  be  jealous  and 
folk>w  yon.  I  shall  be  watching  with  those  whom  I  intend  shall  shase 
theaecret,  ready  to  appear  at  the  dimouemetUy  for  the  bringbg aboot  of 
which  we  most  trust  entirely  to  aoddent" 

«<Be  sue  that  Mostapha  gets  the  letter,"  insisted  Mistrass  Khadi^ia. 

''Leave  that  to  me,"  replied  the  Sultana;  and  theveapon  Miabws 
Khadicyn  took  her  leave. 

I  have  been  conridering  whether  I  should  make  a  third  chapter  of  the 
remainder  of  this  tale,  out  remembering  that  my  Dragoman  didn't 
interrupt  his  narration  even  to  refill  his  pqie,  and  iseling  no  partJwt^y 
respect  for  conventionalify  in  the  question  of  literaiy  oonstmotion  by 
rale,  but  being  strongly  of  the  opinion  of  the  Crtaour  who  wrote  that 
"40  qui  amuae  e$t  UmjomrM  henfaU^*'  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  teUjon,  in 
the  words  of  that  respected  story-teller,  that  the  night  fised  upon  for  the 
fke  of  the  Princess  Mnokenoff,  like  all  thingi,  even  your  last  hour,  Miss 
with  the  rosy  cheeks,  which  is  but  a  question  of  time,  at  length  arrived* 

The  flardens  of  the  pakce  were  brilliantly  illuminated  with  pyrotechnic 
laaps^  decorated  with  the  rarest  .plants,  flowers,  eiotics,  and  wnhallishad 
with  quaint  devises.  Here,  a  grotto  so  vividly  lighted  i^  that  ita^ow- 
ing  entrance  looked  like  the  opening  of  a  &ry  fiimaoe.  T1m%  long, 
•oelnded  alleys,  fointly  revealed  by  the  subdued  variegated  lightof  ianu< 
aseiaUe  lampions  dotting  the  trees  and  shrubs,  mi^Eing  i^ywnt  the 
fiuwifnl  onthnes  of  the  luoskos,  which,  mystetiaas-lookl^g^  ad«i^  'bxL^ 
tastioali  seemed   like  the  homes  of  gnomes  and  ghouls.    Tm^  in 
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long  beards  and  morocco  shoes,  trod  iiie  mSOf  ^lUei  doan  the  idkys, 
jtoaUMly  enpt  round  fUm  kioskos  to  keep  u  appooitiBflB^  to  mA  a 
■paitienlr  eompanion,  or  ia  search  of  adfentore.  Others^  gxowa  w€iUD||r 
and  staid,  gathered  in  geoons,  talked  about  the  weatfaei'  aad  the  aeoae 
arouad  ih^  of  the  state  of  the  funds  and  the  state  of  the  markets^  aat 
'fesgetting  the  sknra*market,  listened  to  the  mnsK,  savoored  the  dftKririw 
of  the  soft  peifttme  whuh  exhaled  in  space  and  embalmed  the  airTfisit 
ah  I  whom  have  we  bere,  treading  on  our  toes  in  his  hxaay  to  join  a  re- 
tosating  igure,  who  has  just  turned  down  that  sanded  walk  of  pbmtaias^ 
eyyesHes,  aad  sycamores  yonder?  As  I  lire, 'tis  our  acquaintance^  Mus- 
tafdia  Pacha,  wno  has  recognised  die  costume  of  his  choice  as  seoom* 
mended  to  be  worn  by  her  who  ciqptirates  his  heart,  but  who,  to  his 
inexplicable  sarpriae^  the  more  he  pursues  aad  endeavours  to  come  iqp  with 
her,  seems  but  the  more  bent  upon  ayoiding  him  and  giving  him  the  slip. 
Bj  the  venerated  ashes  of  all  true  Moslem,  'tis  provddng,  and  tantaliiwy, 
and  pmdeaeo  eschewing,  and  heedles»-of-all»conseqnenee  entaiKng.  Hus- 
tapba  Fiadia  is  detemuned  to  find  out  what  it  means.  He  qaiokenfi 
his  step,  reaches  the  quarry,  ti^  her  gently  upon  the  ahouldei^— >^^  CM- 
hcUyq  of  my  dreams !"  he  utters. 

An  exclamation  from  the  lady — '<  Ah !"  She  turns  awiqr  her  head  and 
darts  off  at  a  tangent  Mustapha  Faoha  remains  rooted  to  die  spot  widi 
astonishment.  **  What  oan  it  mean  ?•— It  must  be  ehe ;"  and  he^soff 
again  like  an  arrow. 

The  lady  has  escaped.  She  stands  alone  in  a  sednded  alley.  She 
casts  an  annous  look  around,  and,  certain  of  her  aoUtnde,  un-yaoknnfcs 
and  wipes  ihe  perspiration  from  her  brow.  *^  Onff !"  Abi,  ah  f  Mistress 
Angelica.    She  stmnps  her  foot,  and  says  <'  Odfto/^^  of  bis  dreams!*' 

Somebody  is  advanoing  towards  her.  The  yaokmak  is  qdeUyre- 
plaoedy  and  she  is  about  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  Don't  be  in  a  manr, 
madam.  There's  no  mistakmg  him — ^'tis  the  Giaour  Lord.  Look  at  the 
whiskers,  the  grin,  the  palpable  teeth,  the  dandified  gait^  and,  abofe  aU, 
the  incomparable  nedc-tie.  He's  prominent  in  a  tfaowand;  and  Mbtress 
Aagelioa  discovers  he  has  disoovoied  her. 

<<Ah!  madam,  what  undeserred  bHsa  isthisi"  sihi^en  the  CKaoor 
Lord. 

.  ^'impnident  youuff  man,"  lays  Iffistrsss  Angeliea.  ^Draad  von  not 
tks  gkiomy  depttis  of  the  Boephorus,  the  stiingent  embrace  of  toe  bow- 
strine?" 

<^  Queen  of  my  waking  thoughts,  of  my  nightly  draams,  I  low  thee! 
An  evanescent  op  of  the  nectar  of  thy  cherry  lij^  wwe  cheaphr  ps 
at  the  price  of  the  terriblest,  the  most  ignominious  death.    jB(ere, 


;  ignommious  c 
to  my  Leart,  no  mortal  hand  shall  sever  us." 

'^  Oh  I"  exdaims  Angelica,  **  the  sharp  anguhr  eocner  of  your  tie  has 
goivtomyaye.    How  rough  you  are  r 

**  Let  me  kiss  away  the  starting  tear.     There !— Come^  ia 
aeoUed  kiosko,  and  at  ihy  ftet  let  me  dwaU." 

<<  Bewan  of  my  Loid  Mustwha." 

<'He11  not  seek  us  there.   Cbmer 

<'<Hiiaen'taakma." 


**Tq  Jtoapitnlato,^  Mid  Floods  «' jou,  detmti  wiU  act  Ae  Gittur 
liri^  and  imdflvtelu  to  ionraari  the  billei'domm  to  Angnliwi,  lAidi  wMl 
infarai  kflr  of  the  tender  feeHng  she  has  awakened  in  yonr  hetft»  intimate 
yav  iitaitian  of  seaUoff  her  at  4he  hall-mask  of  the  PiinoeM  MqgIm^ 
smd  iaq«Mt  that  she  w3l  wear  a  certain  oostun^  which  coatame  ahail 
oosMide  cBJwdy  with  that  dsaeribed  hj  the  heartless  Mustapha  Paehab 
his  note  to  asa    You  know  her  love  of  adventme ;  she  will  aoeept*'' 

^Whatfon^^ejaenktedMistieasKhididja.  ImnstinfiDrmyoathathsiB 
was  that  light,  elastic  dispoation  which  delights  in  a  good  joka,  piwafaal 
or  otherwise.  ^<  Won't  it  be  fun»"  she  oontinoed,  ''  to  see  Mnstsnha 
intriguing  his  own  wife — mistaking  her  for  the  lady  to  whom  he  had 
wzitten?^ 

"I  shall  take  oar^"  said  Ae  Sultana,  ''that  Mustapha  reoeivw  a 
&vo«nble  reply  to  his  letter.  Here's  the  draft,"  she  continued,  draw- 
ing a  pi^or  nom  her  bosom,  and,  unfolding  it,  read  as  follows : 

'<  *  Fate  is  resistless.  The  houri  whom  the  terrible  Mustapha  subjugates 
with  the  maffnetic  influence  of  his  soul,  remains  powerleu.  She  obeys 
his  ooramanX  Inch  'Allah!  she  will  do  his  bidding ;  but  cannot  answer 
for  the  jealousies  of  a  Giaour  Lord  who  pursues  her.' " 

"  That's  me !"  said  Mistress  Khadidja,  clapping  her  hands^  and  jump- 
ing up  asid  down  on  her  seat,  in  anticipation  of  the  evan^  '<  Wnat 
shall  I  da?"  she  cried.  «<  Shall  I  accost  her  the  moment  I  aee  hsi^  and 
tdl  her  I  am  the  Giaour  Lord,  or  shalll  wait  until,  having  recognised  her 
husband  ia  the  person  who  follows  heiv  she  endeavours  to  escape  from 
hisar 

*^  Ton  most  be  guided  by  <nrcumstanoes,  my  deai^"  replied  Florida; 
"  don't  leave  them  together  too  long,  for  &ar  Mustapha  should  diaoofer 
she  is  his  wifo.  Take  her  from  him  if  you  can ;  he'll  be  jealous  and 
follow  yon.  I  shall  be  watching  with  those  whom  I  intend  shall  shace 
the  aeoet,  ready  to  appear  at  the  diMoyemetU^  for  the  bringmg  about  of 
whiidi  we  must  trust  entirely  to  accident.'' 

«<Be  sae  that  Muatapha  gets  the  letter,"  insisted  Mistssss  Khadi<^|a, 

«Leave  that  to  me,  replied  the  Sultana;  and  thereupon  Miabws 
Khadi4|a  took  her  leave. 

I  have  been  consideriu  whether  I  should  make  a  third  chapter  of  the 
remainder  of  this  tale,  but  remembering  that  my  Dragoman  didn't 
iBterrupt  his  narration  even  to  refill  his  pipe,  and  fooling  no  partJesilar 
respect  for  conventionality  in  the  question  of  literary  oonstmotioa  by 
rule,  but  being  strongly  of  the  opinion  of  the  Giaour  who  wrote  that 
.'<«e  ^»  oiMMs  esT  i0f{^r«  ftten/iiif;'' I  wiU  proceed  at  once  to  teUyo^ 
the  words  of  that  respected  story-teller,  that  the  ni^  fixed  upon  for  the 
fke  of  the  Princess  Mnokenoff,  like  all  thingi,  even  your  last  hour.  Mass 
with  the  rosy  cheeks,  which  is  but  aquestioii  of  time,  at  length  arrived* 

The  flardens  of  the  palace  were  brilliantly  illuminated  wi(h  pryxotechnic 
lamps,  decorated  with  the  rarest.plants,  flowers,  eioticB,  and  emhallidiod 
with  quaint  dovioes.  Here,  a  grotto  so  vividly  lighted  i^  that  itaglow*- 
ing  entrance  looked  like  the  opening  of  a  &ry  fiimaoe.  Th«M%  long, 
soelnded  alleys,  foi&tly  revealed  by  the  subdued  yariegated  light  of  ifflm- 
aMiahle  bullions  dotting  the  trees  and  shrubs,  mSdog  ngmsmU  the 
fiMiatfnl  outlines  of  the  kiosko%  whksh,  mysterions-lookii^  «lent»  frm« 
tasticali  seemed   like  the  homes  of  gnomes  and  ghouls.    Toi^  ia 
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ioDff  beards  and  moroooo  shoes,  trod  iiiemdlGi,  ^iM  doan  the  idkys, 
itaBtMly  enpt  roond  fUm  IdoduM  to  keep  u  appomtmai^  to  «Mk  a 
•paiiioiilar  eompanion,  or  ia  search  of  adfentore.  OtherSy  gxowa  ymsUf 
and  staid,  gathered  ia  gvoans,  talked  about  the  wnatfier  aad  the  aeaae 
jwouad  th^  of  the.state  of  the  funds  and  the  state  of  the  markets^  aat 
'ibsgetting  the  sknra^market,  listened  to  the  music,  savoored  the  deUdhto 
of  the  soft  peiftime  which  exhaled  in  space  and  embalmed  the  ab.  £sit 
ah  I  whom  have  we  here,  treading  on  our  toes  in  his  hninr  to  join  a  re- 
tosating  igure,  who  has  just  turaed  down  that  sanded  walk  of  plantains^ 
eyyesHes,  aad  sycamoges  yooder?  As  I  lire, 'tis  our  acquaintance^  Mua- 
tafdia  Pacha,  who  has  seoognised  die  costame  of  his  choice  as  Dsoom* 
mended  to  be  worn  fay  her  who  ciqptivates  his  heart,  but  who,  to  his 
inexplicable  surprise^  the  mose  he  pursues  and  endeavours  to  come  iqp  with 
h«,  seems  but  the  more  bent  upon  avoidrng  him  and  giving  him  the  slip. 
Bj  the  venerated  ashes  of  all  true  Moslem,  'tis  provoking,  and  tantalisiiy, 
and  pradeaco  eschewing,  and  heedles»-of-all«conseqnonce  entailing.  Hus- 
iapha  Fiadia  is  detemuned  to  find  oat  what  it  means.  He  qaiokene 
his  step,  reaches  the  quarry,  taps  her  gently  upon  the  ahouldei^--^^'  <M- 
hcU^q  of  my  dreams !"  he  utters. 

An  exclamation  from  the  lady — '<  Ah !"  She  turns  awiqr  her  head  and 
darts  off  at  a  tangent  Mustapha  Pacha  remains  rooted  to  die  apot  mUh 
astonishment.  "  What  can  it  mean  ?— Jt  must  be  ehe ;"  ana  he's  off 
again  like  an  arrow. 

The  lady  has  escaped.  She  stands  alone  m  a  seduded  alley.  She 
casts  an  annous  look  around,  and,  certain  of  her  aoUtude,  un-yaeknMiks 
and  wipes  ihe  perspiration  from  her  brow.  *^  Oeff !"  Ah,  ah  f  Mistress 
Angelica.    She  stmnps  her  foot,  and  says '^  Odfto/^^  of  his  dreams  F* 

Somebody  is  advancing  towards  her.  The  yaokmak  is  quieUyre- 
plaoed,  aad  she  is  about  to  beat  ahasty  retreat.  Don't  be  in  a  hunr, 
madam.  There's  no  mistaking  him — ^'tis  the  Giaour  Lord.  Look  at  the 
whiskers,  the  grin,  the  palpabk  teeth,  the  dandified  gait^  and,  above  aU, 
the  incomparable  nedctie.  He's  prominent  in  a  tfaowand;  and  Mbtress 
Angelica  disooveis  he  has  Ascovesed  her. 

'<Ah!  madam,  what  undeserved  bHss  isihisi''  sriii^en  the  CKaoor 
Lord. 

.  ''impnideBt  younff  man,"  lavs  Iffistrsss  Angeliea.  ^Diead  vou  not 
the  gkioniy  dep&is  of  the  BcBphoms,  the  stringent  emfarace  of  tna  bow- 
strinff  ?" 

'^Qneen  of  my  waking  thoughts,  of  my  nigfady  draans,  I  low  thee! 
An  evaneeoent  sip  of  die  nectar  of  thy  cherry  lij^  wwe  chteaply  |Mipr  based 
at  die  price  of  the  terriblest,  the  most  ignomimous  death.  Here^  prasssd 
to  my  heart,  no  mortal  hand  shall  sever  us." 

^'  Oh  1"  exdaims  Angelica,  '*  the  sharp  angular  eocner  of  your  tie  has 
gotvtDmyaye.    How  rough  you  ate  r 

**  Let  me  loss  away  the  starting  tear.     There !— Come^  ii 
eeobded  kiosko,  and  at  diy  ftet  let  me  dsroU." 

<<Bew«ia  of  my  Lord  Mustspha." 

«'He11  not  seek  us  there.   Cbmer 

<«<&!  dsn'taakme." 
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to  be  expected  £poitt  ihe  kiad  and  heuriy  writer,  raofe  tfatn  oiree  a  loting 
mentMun  made.  >  In  Jnstioe  Talfoord  Hteiatun  loifc  a  critie  of  a  generaail 
sort  none  too  rife;  iadeed^  he  might  almost  adopt  the  weeds  of  oU  Me«^ 
neniua  AffTBppa : 

For  I  have  ever  verified  my  friends 

with  all  the  size  that  verity  '    ^^ 

Woald  without  lapuDg  suffer,  nay,  sooetisMS,  .\ 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw : 

tile  exemplary  ernnr  (if  error)  of  the  eritio  beings,  to  magnify  merii^'  op 
even  assume  its  existence,  n^er  than  to  be  niggard  of  appkrase^  or 
scrupulous  as  to  welcome.  In  these  Supplementary  Notes,  amon^  '&» 
complimenta^  allusions  to  contemporaries — ^lawyers,  statesmen,  pnests, 
actors — we  observe  one  to  Lord  Campbell,  of  whose  legal  arguments  it  is 
maintained  that,  'Mn  comprehensive  outline,  exact  logic,  fd^citous  ilhn-< 
tration,  and  harmonious  structure,"  they  excel  all  it  ever  fell  to  the  critie^a 
lot  to  hear ; — another  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  faculty  of  truth-seeldngv 
*'  applied  to  realities  and  inspired  only  by  the  desire  to  discover  the  tni£y 
and  to  clothe  it  in  language,  assumes,  in  the  minds  of  superficial  observers, 
the  ur  of  casuistry  horn  the  nicety  of  its  distinctions  and  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  speaker  to  present  truth  in  its  finest  shades ;" — a&other  to 
FaiSier  Faber,  whose  society,  enjoyed  in  1844  in  Wordsworth's  company, 
impressed  the  author  of  "  Ion"  with  **  a  delightful  recollection  of  the 
Christian  graces  of  his  deportment  and  conversation  ;** — and,  to  quote  an 
example  of  variety,  another  to  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  on  his  SardanapahtB^ 
that  <<  trtnmphant  result  of  pictorial  skill,  and  learning,  and  taste."  Not 
that  the  Vacation  Rambler  is  quite  innocent  of  irony  and  sarcasm,  how- 
ever, when  the  occasion  calls  for  it  He  can  say  sharp  things,  for 
instance^  of  the  external  <<make  up"  of  Parisian  artists,  who  ^'invite 
attention  to  the  irregularities  of  nature  by  fantastic  derices  of  art— cutting 
grizaded  beards,  red  whiskers,  and  sandy  moustaches  into  startling 
varieties  of  shape ;  bidding  the  scanty  hair  to  fall  over  the  shoulders  in 
the  greasiest  of  fiakes,  ana  affecting  every  strange  combination  of  dirty 
and  gaudy  fiuhion.  It  would  seem,"  adds  the  never  ill-natured  Rambler, 
^  that  personal  vanity  is  so  strong  in  each  of  these  young  men,  that  he 
thinks  his  particular  deformity  consecrated  by  being  his  own."  With 
true-blue  spirit,  agaun,  he  records  hb  estimate  of  a  certain  portrait  at 
Versailles :  '*  The  recent  naval  achievements  of  France  were  irradiated  by 
a  portrait  of  the  Prince  Joinville,  standing  on  the  prow  of  a  glittering 
ship,  in  our  common  sailor's  neatest  attire— tight  blue  jacket,  open  collak^ 
loose  black  neckcloth,  and  snow-white  trousers— the  exact  costume  ixk 
which  a  very  ^oung  lady  dances  the  hornpipe  in  the  SpoiVd  CSI^iQ^tAM 

rof  dandified  meloaramatic  seamanship."  Lunartine  is  allude  to  as 
s;entleman  "  who  for  a  few  days  looked  so  glorious,  and  has  ttnte 
found  that  a  nation  cannot  be  govemed  by  fine  words."  Mr.  Holman, 
'^  the  blind  traveller,"  whom  the  Rambler  met  at  Lyons,  is  none  the 
more  admired  as  a  traveller  for  being  blind,  notwithstandmg  his  own 
view  of  the  subject.  Of  the  Milanese  Exhibition  of  the  piuntings  of 
^oung  Italy,  he  says  :  *^  It  was  intolerably  radiant  in  colour,  abounding 
in  skies  of  deeper  blue  than  Italy  rejoices  m,  woods  of  tiie  liveliest  green, 
and  ships  and  cities  of  amber ;  altogether  a  collection  of  gaudy  impossi- 
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faUitieB^  few  of  wbioh  woi:dd  be  adnitted  at  Birmingham."  Of  Naples' 
ke«a}is  I  '^  Hiow  it  is  possible  for  Engli^  men  and  women  to  pns  JDontfat 
in-  ta€k  a  place,  and  *  bless  their  stars  and  call  it  hucuiy/  oTen  if  tbe 
satiatfd  mcequitoes  give  them  leave  to  sleep,  is  a  mystery  whieb  ha&  doubt* 
less  a  solution — which  I  sought  in  vain."  As  he  licgers,  at  evening,  in 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome^  he  sees  three  priests  kiss  the  foot  of  the  statae  of 
Jupiter-Cephas,  and  kneel  down  before  ity  as  if  to  pray ;  but  next,  "  to 
our  surprise,  notwithstanding  our  experience  of  continental  habits,  each 
began  zealously  spitting  on  the  beautiful  pavement,  as  if  it  was  a  portion 
of  his  duty — I  fear  illustrating  the  habits  which  a  priesthood,  possessed  of 
Qolimited  power,  encourages  by  its  example."  This  is  not  the  Ju^;e'8 
only  paper  pellet  at  Romanism  in  the  present  itinerary. 

To  these  illustrations  of  his  mild  indulgence  in  sarcasm  and  rebuke,  let 
BS  add  one  more,  referring  to  the  hotel-book  at  the  Montanvert,  in  which 
tfavellers  inscribe  their  names,  and  some  "  perpetuate  their  folly  for  a  few 
autumns.  Among  these  fugitive  memorials,  was  one  ambitious  scrawl  of 
a  popular  and  eloquent  divine,  whereby,  in  letters  almost  an  inch  long, 
and  m  words  which  I  cannot  precisely  remember,  he  recorded  his  sense  of 
the  triumphant  refutation  given  to  Atheism  by  the  Mer  de  Giace,  inti- 
mating his  conviction,  that,  wherever  else  doubts  of  the  being  of  Deity 
might  be  cherished,  they  must  yield  to  the  grandeur  of  the  spot ;  and 
attesting  the  logic  by  his  name  in  equally  magnificent  characters."  The 
Rambler  appends  his  opinion  that  this  poetical  theist  had  wholly  mis- 
apprehended the  Great  First  Cause,  and  supposes  him  to  imagine,  that  in 
proportbn  as  the  marks  of  order  and  design  are  withdrawn,  the  vestiges 
of  Deity  become  manifest; — "as  if  the  smallest  insect  that  the  micro- 
soope  ever  expanded  for  human  wonder  did  not  exhibit  more  condushre 
indications  of  the  active  wisdom  and  goodness  of  a  God  than  a  magnifi- 
cent chaos  of  elemental  confiirion."  It  is  not  for  us  to  assume  what  the 
popular  and  eloquent  divine  may  actually  have  meant ;  but  at  least  we 
can  suppose  the  Rambler  to  have  misapprehended  him,  especially  as  he 
is  oblivious  of  the  wording  of  the  entiy :  may  not  the  pulpit  poet  have 
drawn  his  impression  of  a  present  Uod  from  the  feelings,  not  the 
thoug^la^  inspired  by  die  sublimities  around  him— from  the  sentiments 
of  awe^  the  mystenous  emotions  of  adoring  wonder,  the  yearnings  of 
religious  worship,  excited  by  such  a  scene,  and  by  no  means  £rom  a  cold 
adjustment  of  logical  mechanics,  worked  out  by  harmonious  junction  of 
Piuey,  Whately,  and  pocket  microscope  ?  Coleridge  was  not  thinking  of 
logic  when  he  wrote  (or  translated,  or  adapted, — what  you  will)  his 
Bymn  before  Sunrise,  in  the  vale  of  Chamouni ;  and  we  can  suppose  the 
small  poet  (saving  his  Reverence)  who  wrote  such  a  big  hand,  and  whose 
theism  seemed  to  his  censor  so  out-of-place  (of  all  places  in  the  worid) 
at  the  Montanvert,  to  have  really  meant  very  much  the  same  as  S.  T.  C, 
when  he  ezdaimed, 

Ye  ice-fiUb!  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain— 

Motionless  torrents!  silent  cataracts  1 

Wbo  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  Heaven 

Beneath  the  keen  full  moon? 

God  I  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations* 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  ! 
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The  same  honest  h^qv&I  of  indifference  or  dbtaste,  wherever  in£ffiBCi» 
enca  or  distaste  was  felt,  which  characterised  Sir  Thomas  Talfourd^s 
fonner  '' HambleSy"  is  patent  here  ako.  It  is  refreshing  to  note  his 
candid  acknowledgments  in  every  such  case.  No  man  was  more  ready^ 
mo»  eager  even,  to  express  in  the  most  cordial  ws^  his  sat.isfactioa 
wherever  it  was  felt ;  but  he  was  above  the  trick  of  affecting  an  entha- 
siasm  he  did  not  feel, .  Ek  found  Yeraulles.^'  tiresome,"  and  he  says  so  ; 
the  "  hage  morning"  he  spent  there  seemea '^  dragged  out  mto  eternity  ;." 
and  its  only  consolation  was  the  zest  its  tediousness  imparted  to  a  sub* 
seque^  resort  to  claret  and  champagne.  In  the  Bay  of  Naples  he  owns 
that  he  has  ^'  been  more  deeply  charmed  by  smaller  and  less  fiunons 
bays."  At  Herculaneum  he  was  '^  grievously  disappointed/'  and  was 
almost  as  glad  to  emerge  from  its  '*  cold  and  dark  passages  that  led  to 
nothing,"  as  from  a  railway  tunneL  The  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  when  he 
first  caught  sight  of  it,  on  the  road  from  Antium,  '*  looked  like  a  haycocky'' 
he  says,  '*  but  soon  afterwards  assumed  the  improved  aspect  of  a  cow  on 
the  top  of  a  malt-house."  Entering  Rome,  he  found  the  ''  fiuned  Italian 
sky  as  filthy  as  a  London  fog ;"  he  bewails  the  only  too  decisive  ccmtrast 
between  the  Capitol  un  visited  and  the  Capitol  explored  ;^and  is  indignant, 
for  Coriolanus'  sake,  with  that  impostor  and  receptacle  fi>r  vegetable  refiise^ 
the  Tarpeian  Hill.  In  Michael  Angelo*s ,"  Last  Judgment"  he  could  see 
''  no  presiding  majesty  ;  no  balance  of  parts  ^  nothinff  that  stamps  even  the 
reality  of  a  moment  on  the  conception ;  nothing  in  this  great  handwntiqg 
on  the  wall '  to  make  mad  the  guilty  and  appal  the  free.' "  The  **  Lao- 
coon"  he  looked  on  with  any^ng  but  a  Winkelman's  gaie.;  And  in 
short,  to  leave  Borne  '^  was  to  escape,"  he  confesses,  '^  fi»m  a  r^on  of 
enchantment  into  the  firesh  air  of  humanily  and  nature ;  and,  hnmiliating 
as  the  truth  may  be,  I  quitted  it  for  ever  without  a  sigh." 

For  ever !  A  new  and  touching  emphasis  is  imparted  to  the  phrase  by 
the  stroke  which  so  suddenly  lud  the  kind  writer  low.  With  the  so 
recent  memory  of  that  strolce,  it  may  seem  frivolous,  or  worse,  if  we 
mention  as  another  noticeable  point  in  the  '*  Rambles"  his  ever  fireely 
recorded  appreciation  of  good  cheer.  But  how  take  aooount  of  the 
**  Rambles"  at  all,  and  not  xe£er  to  this  fisature  in  the  Rambler's  indi- 
viduality ? — ^Dot,  be  it  observed,  t^t  he  was  a  "  gastronome,"  but  that 
he  was  healthily  void  of  reserve  in  jotting  down  his  interest  in  gastro* 
nomics.  It  had  been  unpardonable  in^oswell  to  omit  Dr..  Johnson's 
creed  and  practice  in  this  line  of  things.  ^  Some  people,"  quoth  the  sage^ 
^'  have  a  foolish  way  of  not  minding,  or  pretenimig  not  to  mind,  what 
they  eat  For  my  part,  I  mind  my  belly  very  stucuously  and  very  care- 
fully ;  for  I  look  upon  it^  that  he  who  does  not  mind  his  belly,  will  hardly 
mind  anything  else."  So  averred  a  Rambler  of  last  century  ;  a  Plain 
Speaker  on  tins  as  on  most  other  topics.  Now  the  RamUer  vnAi  whom 
we  have  to  do  was  guiltless  of  this  ''  foolish  vray  of  not  *»»n'^i»^  or  pre- 
tending not  to  mind."  If,  at  Dieppe,  he  had  to  put  up  with  a  '^  coarse 
breakfast  of  blackish  bread,  cold  boiled  mutton,  and  straw-coloured 
coffee,"  he  thought  it  a  thing  to  be  put  down-r-in  his  book.  He  con- 
fesses how  a  due  sense  of  **  the  eternal  fitnen  of  things"  enforced  on  him 
the  duty  of  drinkmg  the  best  Burgundy  he  could  proeure  in  Dijon,  ''  in 
gay  denance  to  the  fever  which  so  strangely  but  surely  lurks  beneath  the 
*  sunset  glow'  of  that  insidious  liquor ;"  how  he  '^  enjoyed  some  coffee  and 
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It  has  always  been  a  subject  of  discussion  among'  ethnogviphen^  wiie- 
dier  a  Russian  nation  existed  anterior  to  Rurik  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Russian  state.     It  is  certain,  at  any  nte,  that  the  tribe  with  wUeh 
the  Varagians  founded  a  state  was  one  of  the  numerous  Sclavonio  raoesy 
which  in  their  variety  present  a  similar  type,  and,  spite  of  the  difierent 
character  of  their  histoxy,  have  retained  it  for  centuries.    The  promineDt 
trait  of  the  Sclayonic  character  is  the  want  of  a  consciousness  of  right 
and — in  close  connexion  with  it — of  an  inner  yearning  for  devdopment.^ 
The  Sclayonic  tribes  appear  continually  to  be  chaotic  maases,  blindly 
credulous,  sensual,  living  in  the  moment  and  only  caring  for  the  moment, 
without  consciousness  of  individual  freedom,  hence  obedient  and  aerrile, 
without  desire  or  strength  to  resist  despotism.     Two  undeniable  histori- 
cal facts  describe  the  Sclavonic  character  more  fiilly  than  any  words 
could  do:  no  Sclavonic  state  was  ever  founded  without  the  most  efiectual 
impulse  from  ^dihout,  and  in  none  of  these  states,  after  their  foundation, 
has  a  burgher  dass  been  developed.     That  yearning  for  individual 
action,  that  thirst  for  iodependenoe,  by  wluch  the  Western  citixen^classes 
liberated  themselves  from  harsh  oppression,  are  thoroughly  wanting  in 
the  Sdavons.     Hence  they  have  been  termed  an  Ariatic  nation ;  and  if 
by  that  we  wish  to  indicate  the  want  of  that  organised  connexion  existing 
among  the  Western  nations,  the  expression  is  indubitably  correct.    They 
may  be  counted  precisely  in  the  same  cates^ory  with  the  numerous  Asiatic 
races  who  live  a  savage  natural  life,  without  higher  impulses, — oaly 
obeying  the  moment  and  the  necessities  of  the  hour,-— but  who,  when 
aroused  by  a  migration  of  the  nations,  blindly  join  the  movement^  and 
following  some  conqueror,  traverse  the  world  to  plunder  and  destroy 
all  tiiey  meet  with.     Even  when  formed  into  states,  they  have  been 
able  to  offer  no  resistance,  or  at  least  a  very  insufSdent  one,  to  such 
national  inroads. 

The  Sdavons  are  gentle,  effeminate,  mdanchol^,  but  at  the  same  time 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty.  In  the  annals  of  no  nation  do  the  horoes  weep 
so  much  as  amone  the  Sdavons,  and  yet  none  commit^  at  the  same  time, 
such  inhuman  and  refined  acts  of  cruel^.  A  late  author,*  who  praises 
the  Russians  because,  although  they  destroy  and  annihilate,  they  do  not 
torture,  can  have  read  but  litUe  Russian  history.  The  Sdavons  are 
patriotic,  and  willing  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  of  self:  thdr  rdi- 
gion  bids  them  see  in  thdr  fotherbmd  and  in  the  ruler,  who  is  the  visible 
representation  of  it,  the  Ddty  himsdf,  and  self-devotion  is  most  firequent. 
They  are  firm  in  theb  adherence  to  savageness  and  want  of  cultivation, 
to  old  customs  and  old  dirt,  and  the  less  active  their  natural  resistance  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  truly  a  chosen  nation  of  passive  resistance 
when  anything  contrary  to  their  nature  is  forced  upon  them.  They 
evince  a  nnatic  hatred  for  everythmg  forei^,  and  display  a  national 
vanity  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  improper ;  and  as  is  often  found  in  individuals, 
that  the  most  extreme  arrogance  is  muted  with  the  utmost  degree  of  igno- 
rance—so appears  to  be  the  case  with  them  as  a  nation ;  and  the.  less  an 
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indiyidoal  among  the  Sclavons  may  be  as  regards  the  whole  body — ^the 
more  the  individual  has  surrender^  his  individuality  to  the  corporatbn — 
the  more  unbounded  pretensions  does  he  claim  in  the  name  of  that  cor- 
poration from  all  who  are  without  this  pale,  whom  he  looks  upon  with 
tbe  most  extreme  exeliwivism. 

The  idea  of  property,  really  free,  and  obtained  by  die  aethrity  of  tibe 
individnal,  is  perfectly  strange  to  the  Sclavon,  and  as  a  former  Russian 
emperor  sud,  that  in  his  state  only  that  man  possessed  any  importance 
with  whom  he  might  be  speaking,  and  only  for  so  long  as  he  spoke  with 
him — so  we  may  say  of  the  8clavon,  that  only  that  man  can  call  any- 
thing his  own  to  whom  the  state  has  entrusted  property,  and  only  so  long 
as  the  state  does  not  recal  it  This  renders  the  resemblance  with  the 
great  mass  of  Oriental  nations  perfect.  In  the  original  communal  re- 
'gulations  of  the  Sclavonic  districts,  in  which  the  individual  received  a 
piece  of  land  for  life,  this  want  of  individualism  and  property  is  shown 
as  clearly  as  in  the  eventual  autocracy  of  the  tzar,  who  confittsates  at  his 
pleasure,  and  binds  every  proprietor  by  service  to  the  state — that  is,  to 
himself-* and  so  keeps  them  in  strict  dependence  on  himself.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  only  natural  that  thb  universal  nothingness  of  the  indi- 
vidual produces  a  feeling  of  equality,  which  £rom  a  certain  point  of  view 
may  be  regarded  as  democratic.  When  every  one  is  what  he  is  through 
the  state,  no  one  can  rise  above  the  other ;  each  feels  himself  on  the  same 
level  as  his  neighbour;  for  the  man*  who  is  somebody,  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  nobody  in  a  moment,  and  the  person  who  was  nobody  can 
be  appointed  in  his  stead.  This  is  the  democracy  of  the  East,  or  of 
slaves-— the  democracy  of  universal  lawlessness.  It  is,  however,  the  de- 
mocracy of  destiny,  and  not  of  free  men. 

It  is  an  error,  as  dangerous  as  it  is  widely  propagated,  to  believe  that 
civilisation  or  enlightenment  can  remodel  this  slavish  character.  The 
Sdavon,  when  he  yields  to  cultivation,  undoubtedly  does  so  with  talent 
and  grace ;  he  easdy  assumes  foreign  forms — ^much  more  eanly  than  the 
members  of  any  other  nation,  who  bear  the  stamp  of  individuality,  and 
who  first  modify  and  r^roduce  the  stranger  alterations  proposed  to  them: 
he  appears  polished  ana  shapely,  but  is  consequently  fn  from  being  free, 
for  he  has  only  concealed  his  servile  condition  under  a  fair  exterior. 
There  is  some  truth  in  Bruno  Bauer's  remark,  "  The  atheist  prostrates 
himself  beforo  the  statue  of  the  saint  with  the  same  passionate  devotion 
as  the  common  Russ."  The  consciousness  of  freedom  cannot  be  gained 
by  cultivation  ;  it  must  be  innate,  for  it  is  an  attribute  of  a  nation.  The 
most  cultivated  Sdavon  romains  a  Sclavon ;  and  cultivation  only  excites 
in  the  individual  the  desire  to  domineer  over  the  masses,  just  as  the  more 
powerful  among  the  Sclavons  do  not  so  much  attend  to  a  development  of 
right  fishings  among  their  nation  as  to  subdue  and  keep  them  down.  If, 
therefore,  we  consider  dvilisation  to  be  the  development  and  realisation 
of  the  universal  feeling  of  right,  and  barbarism  the  suppresuon  of  all 
human  laws,  we  then  arrive  at  the  discouraging  conviction,  that  cultiva- 
tion only  serves  Among  the  Sclavons  to  render  barbarism  more  refined 
and  oppressive. 

The  history  of  states,  in  its  prominent  features,  is  generally  depicted 
in  the  manner  of  their  foundation.     It  is  a  most  ommous  £Mt  fw  the 
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wbole  Aitaritf  of  Ae  Rnnian  state,  tfiait  its  foandnv  csme  tt^m-  tte 
West,  from  the  same  universal  sooree  wiiidi  laid  the  ^ndatiott  of 'ail 
the  Western  States.  Thus  in  the  outset  Ruasia  it  eomeeted  with  iIm 
West,  and  thereby  gains  a  daim  to  be  counted  as  a  mettiher  of  iM 
European  state  family — a  claim  which,  in  the  oourse  of  eenturwi,  was 
annuUed  by  the  sereranoe  of  the  connexion  and  a  rstura  to  Askfio  alotk, 
though  the  torn  bond  was  again  reconnected  at  a  later  date  in  a  puwJiar 
&8hion,  and  hu  remained  so  till  now  with  the  most  extraoidiiiaiy  s«»» 
cess. 

The  Norman  Varagians  feunded  the  Russian  state.  A  masoaluM,  was^ 
like,  free  race  connected  itsdf  with  the  patient  and  peaceful  Sdavottia 
tribes  settled  round  Lake  Ilmen,  and  began  frt>m  this  paint  to  beeoni^ 
united  into  a  solid  body.  This  idea  of  unity  of  the  state-^the  idea  wUieli 
is  the  most  powerful  of  aU  among  the  Russians*— was  aroased  by  Ilia 
Varagians.  This  impulse  from  without  was  rsqnbed— 4he  presence  of  tfaii 
race  so  far  superior  in  mental  cultivation  was  necessary,  in  older  to 
enkindle  in  these  unpolished  nations  a  denre  for  union  and  dominioD,  ami 
to  ferm  a  Russian  nation  out  of  the  Sclavonic  elements.  Here,  then,  a 
fusion  of  races  took  place  similar  to  those  soperinduced  by  the  Invasion  of 
the  Germanic  and  Norman  tribes  into  the  Roman  provinces,  and  just  as  the 
modem  Gaul  recognises  his  ancestors  both  in  the  Grennana  of  the  MeR>» 
ringians  and  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  Roman  and  pre*Roman  Celts,  so 
the  Russian  sees  his  forefiEithers  in  the  comrades  of  Rank  the  Varagian 
just  as  fully  as  in  the  piimitive  Sclavons  of  Novgorod. 

As  to  the  strength  of  the  Norman  addition  to  the  Sohwonio  mass,  his* 
tory  certainly  leaves  us  in  obscurity,  and  it  appears  as  if  it  must  have  been 
proportionately  weak.  But  even  if  the  ScUvonic  blood  only  suffisied  an 
imperceptible  alteration  thiongfa  ^e  Norman  transfusion,  sixll  the  trseea 
which  this  Norman  conquest  has  left  behind  it  in  the  state  and  wooil  ar* 
rangements,  were  visible  through  centuries :  in  feet,  the  whole  of  Rusrian 
history,  up  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  shows  the  victorious  fidwro- 
Ariatic  reaction  against  die  accidental  elements  of  liberty  intsodooad  by 
the  Normans.  We  have  here  a  process  of  devdopment  precisely  stmilsr 
to  that  in  the  histoiy  of  France,  witfi  the  ezoeption  that  in  Russia  it  takaa 
place  somewhat  more  rapidly,  and  can  excite  no  sympa(9iy  through  ite 
horrible  and  barbarous  sameness ;  for  Western  minds  do  not  feel  the  same 
interest  which  was  excited  in  France  by  the  gradual  weakening  and  final 
rictory  over  the  feudal  nobility.  But  the  universal  factors  are  the  samo ; 
a  nobility  which  is  busied  with  the  development  and  preservatkm  of  its  own 
independence,  and  a  people  which,  in  conjunction  widi  royalty,  veaata 
against  this  independence  as  something  anti-national,  and  strives  to  in- 
troduce unlimited  equality.  Just  as  in  France  till  beyond  the  tine  of 
Charlemagne,  the  two  nationalities  remain  externally  separate,  and  ooiky 
gradually  be«une  fused,  the  same  may  be  remarked  in  Ruasia.  Until 
the  end  of  the  tentii  century  Varagians  governed  in  Russia,  at  times 
deriving  fresh  strength  from  the  West  Witii  Vladimir,  a  Sclavonie 
prince  first  ascends  the  throne,  just  as  in  Fraaoe  the  newly^fbrmed 
French  nationality  rose  to  power  in  the  person  of  Hugh  Capet.  But 
Rurik  and  his  successors  were  just  as  ambitions  to  realise  the  idea  of  a 
Russian  empire,  both  internally  and  externally,  as  were  Clodwig  andtfae 
Carolingians,  and  tiie  united  Varagian  and  BeUvonic  national  strsngth 
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■Cttdanii  i(  »»  poaihle  for  them,  as  the  united  German  and  Roman 
Arei^^  fpaiwA  it  poBtible  for  Charlemagne,  to  found  his  empire  of 
ikm  Fi|y»k8»  although,  it  is  true,  the  latter  had  the  advantage  over  th^ 
Yttragiana  in  finding  the  veetigea  of  former  cultivation* 

Thnc,  than,  the  unmediate  successors  of  Rurik  pressed  southwards, 
namavad  their  matxopolis  from  Novgorod  to  Kiev,  and  tlie  same  pro- 
nidaatial  impulsa  whicfa  led  the  Germans  and  Normans  to  repeated  excur- 
aiana  laAo  the  Roman  psovinoas,  until  the  tottering  empire  yielded  to 
their  blows,  seemed  to  have  indicated  to  the  Varagians  tne  route  to  the 
£aii  Roman  or  Bviantine  empire,  and  to  have  implanted  in  the  Russian 
MHtioiL  thait  sdsf  Jmy  that  they  are  destined  to  be  the  inheritors  of  the 
Byxantine  empire  and  of  Byzantine  cultivation.  As,  duriug  a  series  of 
yaai^  throng  some  xemarkable  concatenation  of  favourable  circum- 
steDOOi^  every  Euiopean  event,  even  if  at  first  sight  appearing  most 
paviloua  fer  BttSBia»  has  only  helped  to  improve  her  position  in  Europe, 
and  xwse  her  to  an  ahnost  gidoy  height ;  so,  through  an  almost  inez- 
fiieaMe  Uindaess,  supported  by  the  indefatigable  and  well-planned 
exertians  of  Russian  UUeraioirSy  Russia  has  succeeded  in  mresentiog  to 
puUie  opinion  the  veiy  thing  which  most  evinces  the  public  weakness, 
as  the  most  evident  proof  of  her  incomparable  strength  and  future 
aaeianty«  Men  of  baoUiant  and  weU-deserved  reputation  nave  worked  on 
publie  opkuon  with  the  best  fiiith  in  the  deception,  and  their  words  have 
move  mdily  found  aooess,  the  more  visible  was  the  repugnance  with 
wAiich  they  expressed  their  opinion.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  traditional 
idea  of  the  mtimate  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Russians  has 
bean  quoted  9M  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  Russian 
will  and  eneigy,  and  aa  an  event  which  is  drawing  near  fruition  with 
the  aaaassity  of  dastiuT.  But  if  we  emancipate  ourselves  from  this  very 
OB-* Weatem  notion  of  destiny,  if  we  will  not  yield  the  victory  to  nonsense, 
fsom  the  mare  fact  of  it  being  nonsense,  and  believe  in  the  probable 
eoBqiMstof  Constantinople  in  the  year  1854,  because  the  monk  Aga- 
thawigelos  pi<(^esied  it ;  or,  if  we  will  regard  the  matter  impartially  and 
historically,  it  will  appear  to  us  ridiculous  not  to  see  in  the  unsuccessful 
attempts  of  tha  Russians,  from  the  tenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries, 
isMMmble  weaknass  and  naaessary  limitation  to  their  nationality,  instead 
of  atraogfth. 

In  the  tenth  century  tha  Russians  appeared  for  the  firat  time  before 
ConatantinQple— evidently  throii^h  the  unpulse  of  the  Varagian  princes, 
aad  this  marah  to  the  south,  m  which  the  northern  tribes  widied  to 
aofmra  oivitisatioii  and  the  more  costly  luxuries  of  life,  was  frequently 
lapBated  in  tha  progress  of  the  same  century,  though  always  unsuccess- 
tMv.  Undoubtedly  the  Russians  were  greatly  feared  l^  the  Byzantines, 
and  it  is  seen  from  tha  descriptions  left  by  tne  latter  that  the  warlike 
Qualities  and  the  caution  of  the  Vara^pans,  in  conjunction  with*  the  blind 
oevotioii  of  the  Solav(ms»  rendered  this  enemy  a  very  dangerous  one  for 
the  enipireb  which  could  only  oppose  them  by  crafty  policy,  not  by  any 
suflUaoC  material  atvength.  otill  these  vexy  accounts  seem  to  prove 
that  tbefisar  of  the  Byzantines  was  not  so  much  of  the  Sdavons  as  of  the 
Namans,  for  the  prophecy,  **  The  pale-haired  race  of  the  northerns  will 
conquer  l^e  dty"  (this  is  the  oria^inal  reading  of  the  oracle),  evidently 
refiMiilo  Svialoalar  and  his  Varagian  comrades.    The  more  tins  Norman 
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race,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  became  absorbed  in  the  Solavovu;^  -Aef^cm 
did  the  danger  tnenactng  Byttnttmu  through  it  disappear.  Iiiiteflid  af 
the  latter  being  conquered  by  the  Rtissians,  it  mondly  oonqttonidf 
Russia,  and  partiaHy  reduced  her  to  political  dependence.  The  deatU" 
tjboes  d  the  Latin  empire  could  not  be  taken  advantage  oflw  lk» 
Russian  state,  which  was  itself  under  the  power  of  the  Tartars,  and  ii<flt 
kngth  yielded  to  an  entirely  different  enemy,  who  maintained  his  stonnii 
for  centuries  in  the  Latin  empire ;  and  now,  when  this  conqueror,  won^ 
the  natural  course  of  things,  and  the  law  of  ephemeral  existence  that  imi/ 

{)ends  over  all  Oriental  states,  appears  compelled  to  quit  the  stage  af^%v 
ong  illness,  Russia  is  sud  to  be  the  predestined  heir,  and  to  hate  deaify 
proved  her  claims  by  her  firm  adherence  to  old  traditions !  > 

It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  say,  '<As  Russia  was  not  aU»'t# 
conquer  Constantinople  in  the  tenth  or  fifteenth  oentories,  she  will  ndt 
succeed  in  the  nineteenth,  for  her  many  unsuccessful  attempts  prove  that; 
she  lacks  strength."  Instead  of  this,  the  oondunon  is  drawn  :  beeanse 
Russia  has  made  so  many  fruitless  attempts  to  conquer  Constantinople 
without  giving  up  the  notion,  she  has  furnished  a  proof  that  she  will 
carry  it  into  execution  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Such  is  the  pecaliar 
logic  of  our  enlightened  age ! 

The  Germans  in  the  West  forcibly  acquired  cultivation  and  ChiistU 
anity ;  they  did  not  merely  yield  passively  to  strange  institotions,  hot 
evinced  their  self-action  in  it,  and  all  tiiat  emanated  from  this  confliot 
between  two  worlds  is  chiefly  their  work.  The  middle  ages  bear  their 
stamp — are  the  product  of  their  creative,  if  barbarous,  energy.  It  is^ 
however,  useless  to  search  after  tiie  fruits  of  Russo-Sdavon  spontaneity^ 
After  the  attempts  of  the  Varagians  to  conquer  Byaantiom-^and  wiw 
that  city,  civilisation  and  a  new  fiiith — had  fiuled,  Russia  was  isolated, 
and  the  choice  was  left  her,  either  to  fall  back  into  Asiatic  stagnation  and 
barbarism,  or  to  passively  assume  the  civilisation  oflfered'her  ab  exitiL 
Undoubtedly  the  former  would  have  taken  place  had  it  not  been  for  lihe: 
effectual  power  of  the  Varag^  impulse.  The  Norman  element  gained 
the  victory  for  the  latter. 

Nothing  is  more  distinctive  of  the  Sclavonic  character  than  the 
events  that  took  place  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Basria* 
Vladimir  felt  that  he  dare  not  renudn  in  his  Pagan  estrangement  near 
the  Christian  states,  if  he  wished  to  ensure  a  future  for  his  state.  Hie 
had  then  the  choice  between  the  Byzantine  and  the  German-Catiidk 
Christianitv :  but  at  the  same  time  Islamism,  strongly  recommended  by 
the  example  of  the  Bulgarians,  attracted  his  notice,  ana  was  only  declined^ 
on  account  of  the  prohibition  of  wine.  Even  the  Jews  fancied  that  tliey 
should  again  attain  to  high  honour  in  Russia,  but  their  religion  war 
rejected  by  Vladimir  as  already  condemned  by  history.  Ten  diosen  men: 
were  sent  to  examine  into  the  different  religions,  and  they  decided  lor 
Byzantine  Christianity,  as  enthralling  the  senses;  while  tlie  wonkipiik- 
Germany  was  deficient  in  the  charm  of  beauty.  Undoubtedly,  teo^  4he 
old  inveterate  hatred  between  the  Grermans  and  ScHavons  had  led  to- this 
decision,  and  this  hatred  between  the  nations  was  afWwords  found  in  the 
odium  iheologicum,  which  the  Byzantine  Church  does^  and  ever  vrili^  en« 
tertain  against  Catiiolic  Christianity. 

Vladimir  had  scarcely  been  baptised,  and  married  to  a  Grecian  princess. 
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Mfttfaedestiojed  theimtges,  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  Kiev  to  the  hanks 
%C  UMiDmepr^  where  jthey  were  baptised  in  detachments,  and  sent  xnes- 
ie^gers  all  through  the  kingdom  to  baptise  and  introduce  Christianity. 
Tinwjk  neir  religion  was  introdaced  in  thepUce  of  the  old  one,  suddenlji 
tmi  wltbs3nt  the  di^btest  eternal  opposition.  If  we  compare  the  lo;^ 
and  violent  extenaaland  internal  contests  which  in  the  West  were  alli^ 
io  .the  introduction  of  Christianitj — the  savage  and  repeated  wars  in 
Whidi  the  Celts  defended  their  old  national  religion  against  the  Romans* 
wtt'dliall  fimey  tlie  facile  Christianising  of  Russia  as  almost  mythical. 
Only  the  passiveoeas  of  the  Sclavonic  character,  and  its  relation  to  the 
neligkm,  can  serve  as  an  explanation.  In  truth,  what  change  in  the 
belief  was  effected  by  Russia  being  Christianised  ?  There  were  other 
aanaes,  and  nothing  more.  Whether  the  Russ  formerly  fell  down  before 
Ae.  image  of  Perun,  and  now  before  that  of  the  Redeemer,  it  was,  now  as 
befbre,  we  satisfinetion  of  a  superstitious  impulse,  and  in  the  new  Christian 
Deity  the  okl  Russian  national  God  was  adored,  in  whom  the  utter  ex- 
dttsivenets  and  vassaldom  of  Sdavonism  is  personified. 

Still,  for  all  this,  the  reception  of  Byzantine  Christianity  was  a  most 
important  act.    Just  as  this  form  of  reugion  bears  in  its  dogmatic  for- 
mal petrifaction  the  true  type  of  the  East,  so  it  was  in  Russia  the 
adequate  expression  of  the  predominant  Asiatic  character  in  Scl&vonism, 
and  fostered — by  means  of  a  clergy  directed  from  Constantinople— that 
fimatic  opposition  to  the  free  and  Roman  West,  which  could  only  be  kept 
up,  however,  through  the  interest  of  Russia,  as  an  independent  and  self- 
sufficing  state.     As  such,  Russia  must  not  only  advance  towards  the 
South,  but  also  in  the  North  and  West,  and  try  to  gain  possession  of 
Ihe  coasts  and  seas;  but  here  she  came  into  collision  with  Catholic- 
Qermanic  cultivation,  which  soi^ht  to  hurl  her  back  upon  her  own  bar^ 
barism.     This  is  the  most  tragical  aspect  of  the  Russian  state.     Every 
state,   as  such,  demands  a  certain  amount  of  civilisation;   without  it 
none  can  exist.     Even  the  most  savage  Mongolian  chiefs  are  found, 
ajfkar  their  conquest  of  countries  and  nations,  to  have  introduced  a  certain 
amount  of  cultivation  for  the  security  of  their  own  authority.     But  the 
BMOsian  stale  is  entirely  deficient  in  all  internal  conditions  for  the  de- 
velopment of  civilisation,  and  even  the  external  geographical  conditions 
^oold  only  be  acquired  by  conquest,  to  which  the  more  impediments  were 
opposed,  die  more  reason  there  was  to  apprehend  a  savage  and  barbarous 
destruction,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  of  already  existing  heuthy  and  vigorous 
eiidlisBtbn.     This  is  the  internal  contradiction  from  which  the  Russian 
iAate  suffers.     It  must  either  advance  so  feir  to  the  South,  North,  and 
West  and  expand,  until  it  has  destroyed  the  independence  of  all  the  cul- 
turated  nationalities  in  Europe,  or  it  must  retire  to  its  steppes,  and  cease 
to  be  ft  state.    The  last  cannot  naturally  be  the  choice  of  the  state  itself, 
hulk  dnly  an  act  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  the  menaced  nations,  when 
Aey  arrive  at  a  perception  of  this  internal  contradiction. 

Kussian  history  does  not  permit  the  least  doubt  that  the  internal  con- 
^tione  of  self-cultivation  are  entirely  wanting.  In  the  nation  there  is 
not  the  slightest  impulse  for  the  appropriation  of  civilisation,  but  only 
hatred  and  contempt  of  it.  Christianity,  far  from  arousing  these  impulses, 
has  rather  increased  this  hatred,  and  has  furnished  a  remarkable  proof  how 
little  it  is  capable  of  promotmg  civilisation  without  other  factors.   Nowhere 
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CUL  any  organisation  be  fbnnd  in  Russia  for  the  promotion  of  die  in^ 
terestB  of  civilisation,  with  the  exception  of  Novgorod,  and  its  coloDieBr; 
and  this  commercial  city,  in  whose  liheral  constitution  Western  influence 
is  perceptible,  only  promotes  the  exchange  of  the  native  raw  produdions 
£Dr  foreign  manufactures.  At  an  age,  unien  in  the  midst  of  tiie  barbarity 
ttf  the  feudal  system,  and  spite  of  all  the  dismemberment  existing  tn  tile 
West,  industriu  towns  flourished,  and  a  powerful  middle  dassivas  in 
process  of  formation,  Russian  history  offers  us  nothing  but  savage  twn* 
tests  for  power,  which  were  carried  on  by  a  thoroughly  degenerate  nation, 
satisfied  with  its  slavish  humiliation,  and  in  which  the  traces  of  tlie 
Norman  love  of  liberty  may  be  recognised  in  a  most  distorted  shape^  but 
much  more  plainly  tiie  relapse  into  all  the  horrors  of  Orientalism.  And 
how  can  it  be  denied,  in  the  presence  of  the  scene,  which  the  history  of 
Christian  Russia,  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oen^ 
tunes  presents  to  us,  that  there  are  nations  which,  through  their  inca- 
pability to  acquire  civilisation  voluntarily,  must  receive  it  ra  the  terrftle 
school  of  political  subservience,  and  then  only  with  doubtful  snocessi 

In  the  want  of  a  longing  for  civilisation  andindustry-^n  the  restriction 
of  cultivation  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary — ^in  the  universal  lawlessneas, 
which  furnishes  no  guarantee  tluit  persons  can  ensure  to  themselves  tine 
firuit  of  their  exertions — in  the  passireness  of  the  nation — ^we  may  find  die 
explanation  of  the  frightful  histoiy  of  Russia.  The  nobility  brought  in 
by  the  Varagian  conquest  alone  appear  to  be  active,  and  tile  elements  of 
the  movement ;  but  they  had  almost  entirely  lost  their  Western  Gh»- 
racter.  That  feeling  of  liberty,  honour,  dignity — that  chiyahy  wlnril  in 
the  West  surrounded  barbarism  vriih  a  certain  poesy,  and  contuned  tlie 
germ  of  the  highest  development,  is  utteriy  absent  in  Russia.  While  in 
Poland,  through  the  influence  of  Catholicism  and  Germany,  the  Sdffrtm 
nobleman  was  in  some  measure  Germanised,  the  Noiman  nobleman 
became  in  Russia  a  Sclavon :  that  is,  he  sank  down  and  gradualfy  lost 
the  national  qualities,  which  in  the  West,  and  under  the  btteitegs  of 
civilisation,  would  have  borne  the  fairest  fruit.  Through  the  passiveneas 
and  entire  want  of  resistance  firom  below,  he  was  a  much  more  refined 
and  terrible  tyrant  than  ever  the  feudal  nobility  wero :  upwatds,  how- 
ever, those  relations  of  mutual  rights  and  duties,  upon  which  the  Western 
kingdoms  were  built,  could  not  grow :  the  rolation  subsisting  witii  tftfe 
grand-duke  rather  assumed  the  character  of  chance  and  mecfannism, 
which  could  only  entail  cruelty  on  both  sides.  In  Western  feudafism 
there  lay,  if  in  a  rough  form,  a  principle  of  rectitude  and  morality ;  bat 
in  the  relation  of  the  boyar  to  tiiose  above  and  those  below  him  tilb 
entirely  disapneared.  The  peasant  is  a  slave  in  any  ease,  and  a  slave  in 
a  much  more  nopeless  condition  than  the  villain  of  the  Western  middle 
ages ;  but  the  boyar  is  also  one,  if  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  him- 
self feared.  The  history  of  Russia  up  to  the  sixteenth  century  is  nothing 
but  the  history  of  slave  revolts  and  their  gradual  suppression,  and  we 
hardly  know  what  reply  to  make  when  Russians — and  those  Ughly 
educated  men,  even  revolutionary  Russians— congratulate  their  nation 
because  it  was  freed  from  tiie  horrors  of  feudalism,  while  history  shows, 
with  the  clearness  of  day,  that  this  nation  is  incapable  of  any  social 
organisation  based  on  principles  of  justice— such  as  the  feudal  system  wss. 

Christianity  was  the  sole,  weak  bond  which  united  Rusma  to  civifisa- 
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tum-^^be  idsa  which  had  been  fimoly  iDOcalated  in  the  naftioo  firom  the 
time  of  Rurik,  of  Russia's  unity,  of  "holy"  Russia— the  onl^  one  whieh 
prevented  a  diseolution  of  the  state.    This  idea  has  remained  in  foU 
vigour  till  the  present  day,  and  forms,  we  may  say,  the  sole  intenud 
stxength  of  the  state ;  it  was  the  principal  support  of  the  grand-dufcee 
in  their  contests  with  the   opposing  elements  within,  and  rendered  it 
possible  for  them  to  hurl  down  everything  that  was  prominent  and 
appeared  independent,  and  to  rule  with  autocratic  power  over  a  body 
of  sJaves.     Christianity  in  Russia,  however,  originally  only  bron^t  th^ 
state  Into  a  necessary  dependence  on  Byzantium.     Russia  was  a  moral 
coaqmet  of  Constantinople;  the  Greek  patriarch  was  the  lord  of  the 
Bussian  deigy ;  and  spite  of  all  the  attempts  of  the  Rusman  grand- 
dukes,  they  never  succeeded,  as  long  as  the  Greek  empire  endured,  in 
assertk^  their  ecclesiastical  independmce.     This  dependence  was  a  ne- 
cessity.    The  Russian  grand-duaes  had  no  other  copy  for  their  govem- 
menty  savage  and  barbarous  as  it  was,  than  Byzantium,  and  the  meit- 
sures,  which  even  the  most  imperfect  state  on  the  lowest  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion cannot  entirely  do  without,  they  could  only  derive  firom  that  capitid. 
Thia  dependence  was  at  the  same  time  the  strength  of  the  grand-dukes. 
This  was  clearly  seen,  when,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  tbe  Byzantine 
empire  was  overthrown  by  the  Latins,  and  a  Latan  em|nre  established  in 
Constantinople.    A  few  yearn  later,  Russia  was  also  subdued — ^not  by  the 
West,  against  whom  her  Sclavonic  national  character  and  her  religious 
exdusiveneas  most  strenuously  protested,  but  by  the  Tartars.     Russia 
remained  for  nearly  three  centuries  under  the  yoke  of  the  Mongolian 
Khans.     The  nation  bore  this  yoke  with  servile  calmness-^he  Ariade 
element  in  their  nature  felt  to  possess  some  affinity  with  the  Tartars*^ 
the  princes  crawled  before  the  Mongol  chiefi^  and  sought  with  their 
assistance  to  obtain  some  advantage  for  their  owa  self-wilL     But  in  this 
school  of  oppression  the  Muscovite  dynasty  gradually  grew  up,  and  when 
the  Tartar  empire  fell — not  through  the  exertions  of  tiie  Russian  nation^ 
but  through  its  internal  ^ssolution,  which  is  the  fate  of  all  empires 
mechanically  founded  by  conquest — this   dynasty,   supported  by  the 
newly-aroused  feeling  of  unity,  and  schoolea  in  the  art  of  ruling  em- 
ployed by  the  Khans  and  adapted  to  slaves,  was  enabled  to  wage  the 
battle  against  the  still-ezisttng  so-termed   aristocracy.     This  contest, 
which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  French  kings  against  their 
vassals,  in  so  fiv  as  the  state  unity  was  to  be  restored  in  either  instance^ 
ia  perhaps  the  most  horrible  which  the  history  of  the  worid  can  display  ; 
and  if  a  great  Englishman  once  said  that  a  nation,  which  refueed  to  pi^ 
taxes  imposed  by  itself  would  be  easily  led  to  destroy  the  liberty  of 
England,  so  we  may  say,  with  a  great  deal  more  justice,  that  a  naticm 
which  not  only  suffered  such  atrocities,  but  even  applauded  them,  and 
even  now  eothusiasticaUy  lauds  the  performers  of  sudi  horrors  as  the 
beae&ctors  of  Europe,  would  also  be  capable  under  fiivouring  circum- 
stanoes  of  destroying  every  trace  of  liberty  and  civilisation  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  continent.     In  the  conduct  of  die  tzar,  fmat  the 
moment  when  he  undertakes  to  realise  hk  idea  of  state  union,  a  truly 
inaane  frenzy  is  expressed  aeainst  everything  possessing  the  subtest 
character  of  independence,  and  the  barbarities  he  performs  are  generally 
aa  useless  as  they  are  refined.     We  perceive  in  these  tzars  a  spedes  of 
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mad  katced  of  Ijbair  oim  naiioiit  ia  conaeqnenoe  of  limvmdbmamf  nad 
iocapability  for  dvUiaatioa  i  and  it  is  a  xemaKkableftety^ihattfaiB  iosoffi* 
cienpy  becomeithe  more  marked  at  the  moment  when  the  atatoinMB'faatt 
been  j»6to]?ed|  a&d  the  neoeanty  Citr  the  elemftatt  of  caltMratMm  lA'aratia 

.  Ibe^^  elements  weve  neoessaxily  derived,  long  before  Peter  the  Qrcal/s 
eir%  firoin  foreign  ooontriee,  and  piincipally  from  Germany..  AU  *ik6t 
arts,  trades,  xnaoufactijuee — all  required  for  the  oigaaisatum  o£  liieiatata 
and  the  army^*are  obtained  from  the  West  From  the  moment  woe. m 
Biugiaa  state  has  been  in  existence,  after  the  Tartar  yoke  had  haen 
shakea  off  and  the  boyar  aristocracy  annihilated^  this  state  has  faeeo 
solely  supported  by  Germans,  and  it  would  long  ago  have  coUaipaed 
and  the  nation  relapsed  into  the  Asiatic  stagnation,  to  wUeh  its  natnsa 
has  a  decided  tendency,  had  not  the  Western  elements  soataknii 
Ivan  Vassilyevitch  (1462-1505)  summoned  architects,  engineers,  beB« 
fbnndeiBy  jeweUerSy  and  physicians  from  Germany  and  Italy ;  under  hie 
successor  the  Germans  proved  themselves  the  strength  of  the  state ;  and 
in  the  revolutions  and  dismemberment  which  at  a  later  date  distcset 
Bussia,  it  is  only  the  Grermans  and  foreigners  to  whom  the  state  owes  its 
integrity. 

It  is  clear  that  we  here  have  a  fact  unparalleled  in  the  previous  history 
of  the  world.  We  are  acquainted  with  nations  of  lower  talents,  who  have 
been  conquered  by  a  stranger  race,  fused  with  them,  and  gradually  dxivfA 
to  assume  civilisation.  But  here  we  have  the  national  ruler  of  an  im^ 
measurable  empire,  which  was  only  roughly  patched  together>  in  faia 
despair  about  his  own  nation — in  the  effecting  of  whose  degradation,  how<* 
ever,  he  has  himself  done  the  most — erecting  a  state  with  foreign  elemental 
against  the  will,  and,  indeed,  the  nature,  of  his  nation,  which  honooxa  in 
him  their  natural  representative  and  absolute  ruler;  a  state  syatem,  mor»* 
over,  wluch  is  principally  designed  to  keep  that  nation  down,  of  which  ii 
forms  the  substructure.  This  inner  contradiction  of  the  tsar  is  remarks 
able.  When  the  Romans  conquered  and  cultivated  Gaul,  they  introdvoed 
their  own  liberal  laws,  their  municipal  constitution,  their  own  great  and 
creativo  national  talents,  which  raised  and  ennobled  the  conquered  natm, 
though  not  until  its  prejudices  had  been  removed.  The  tar,  himself  a 
Russ,  could  not  act  in  this  fashion.  Had  Russia  fallen  into  the  power  ci 
the  Germans,  or  some  other  civilised  nation,  the  process  would  have  been 
similar  to  that  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul.  Personal  liberty,  laws  of  pio* 
party,  liberal  institutions  would  have  been  taken  to  Russia,  and  Rosaaa 
nationality  would  have  been  benefited  by  them,  or  would  have  had  to  give 
ground,  like  the  Indian  before  the  cultivation  of  the  Anglo-SasOA  cob- 
nists.  The  tsar  coukl  not  think  of  implanting  in  Russia  the  more  libenl 
foreign  laws  together  with  the  foreign  civilisation;  he  remained  a  Rosriin* 
that  is,  a  barbarian,  and  the  civilisation  he  mtroduoed  could  only  eerietor 
render  this  barbarism  more  refined.  It  is  not  merely  the  artificial  ua^oatst 
of  the  so-termed  Russian  cultivation,  its  hot-house  cnaraober— *nat  mesalf 
the  fact  that  it  only  exists  by  sufferance,  and  under  the  proteetion  of  the 
tzar,  though  in  utter  opposition  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Russian  nationaKty.t 
but  it  is  the  end  which  it  must  exclusively  pursue— which  should  fillcivffiseil 
Europe  with  terror  and  horror.  It  is  not  merely  simple  ab8olutiem,ia 
the  Western  sense  of  the  term,  which  is  represented  in  the  lord  of  Ruadftii 
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natioDtlifty,  isr  abfolatisBi  can  allow  the  existence  of  certttn  laws— for  in- 
oteneei  that  of  propertjr — and,  indeed,  nearly  always  does  so.  tn  Russia, 
however^  th»e  never  was  any  kw  of  property,  and  it  is  not  an  empty 
phsase  whan  we  call  the  taar  the  absolute  master  of  life  and  property. 

From  the  first  moment  the  Russian  nation  recognised  in  this  Western 
eukrratiim  a  dangerous  fbe  to  its  own  nationality,  and  angnty  rejected  it. 
After  the  hatrad  to  the  boyan,  there  is  no  ntore  prominent  feature  in  the  dia- 
laiiier  cf  the  Rnariaas  than  this  self-same  detestation  of  civilisation.  Even 
tfae  oommand  of  their  adored  tiar  oould  not  oTeroome  this  hatred,  and  it 
is  in  so  far  perfectly  justified,  as  the  condition  of  a  nation  not  destined  for 
oaltivation  is  onljr  rendered  worse  by  its  arbitrary  introduction.  To  ciri- 
.  Iisation  the  Rusnan  nation  is  indebted  lor  serfdom,  and  its  immense  ex- 
tension. This  hatred  is  assuredly  irradicable,  but  it  would  have  surely 
been  more  frequently  expressed  in  deeds,  had  not  some  obscure  feeKng 
tdd  the  people  at  the  same  time  that  this  odious  cultivation  had  assisted 
ui  the  restoration  of  the  empire,  and  consequently  in  promoting  the  inde- 
pendenoe  of  the  nation.  When  the  boyars  had  been  destroyed  and  the 
state  unity  restored,  the  tsaric  despotism  and  its  support,  foreign  cultiva* 
tson,  were  the  sole  things  which  could  save  the  unity  and  independence 
of  the  state.  To  no  purpose  was  the  ridiculous  comedy  of  a  Russian 
national  assembly  acted,  m  order  to  reconstruct  the  state  from  the 
natiomdity  itself.  What  use  was  a  parliament  where  there  were  no  in- 
terests— ue.,  no  laws,  no  liberty,  no  labour,  and  no  property  ?  The  state 
was  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  and  seemed  to  be  destroyed  by  rcTolutions 
and  external  foes.  For  the  Russians  make  revolutions^  however  littie 
our  statesmen  appear  to  take  this  eventuality  into  their  calculations,  and 
that  not  although^  but  became^  they  are  slaves.  The  same  people  who 
prostmte  themselves  to-day  before  the  tnr,  appear  moved  and  pretend 
to  shed  teaxs^  are  to-morrow  ready  for  revolt  and  rev<dution;  for  the  very 
iMiing  of  slavery,  the  want  of  will,  the  internal  lack  of  liberty,  generally 
produoe  those  gigantic  demonstrations  fix>m  which  revolutions  emanate. 
Neither  these  revolutions  nor  the  national  assemblies  could  support  the 
state ;  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  despotism  of  the  tzar  ;  he 
akme  proved  himself  to  be  the  substance  of  the  nation ;  but,  in  order  to 
form  and  maintain  an  empire,  he  was  compelled  to  summon  foreign  ele- 
Hwnts  to  his  aid. 

For  a  long  while  civilisation  and  barbarism  were  thus  externally  con- 
aeeled,  until  Peter  the  Great  efieeted  a  junction  between  them,  by  order- 
ing the  barbarians  to  become  cultivated,  and  watehed  the  fulfilment  of 
tfaie  command  with  all  the  absolutism  and  selfishness  of  his  tiaric  power. 
Attd  yet  the  affirir  was  only  half  successful  Only  those  who  were  in  im- 
aMdiate  subservience  to  the  tiar,  or  could  be  at  afotureday  placed  in  such 
%]MNBtion,  assumed  the  foreign  habits,  at  least  externally ;  the  nucleus  of 
the  aatioB  remained  in  passive  resistance,  and  even  rejected  the  external 
figiiB  of  foreign  civilisation—- tiie  European  dress — ^wiw  ihe  most  obsti- 
Bate  detorminatioD.  This  opposition,  nowever,  did  not  daunt  the  tsar. 
With  Peter  the  Great  the  passion  fbr  forced  civilisation  ascended  the 
Russian  throne.  He  was  inflamed  with  the  ambition  of  rairing  his  nation 
to  the  same  height  with  the  Western  people,  or  even  above  them,  and 
the  tnr,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  unlimitea  authority,  had  no  idea  that 
the  jse  voiOf  ncjubeo  of  the  most  powerful  sovereign  would  be  opposed 
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W  the  DtttaMi  of  tfie  fiwto.  The  unhedthy  oondidoii  of  the  nujerity  ef 
toe  Western  statoB,  iho  evil  pniions  of  the  powerful,  which  were  leeog^ 
aiied  by  hie  riianglaiioe^  were  not  adapted  to  nim  Ms  hopes  that  Rimm 
was  destinsd  to  be  the  inheritor  of  our  eivilisalioD.  He  staitsd  with  the 
axioBi,  that  from  Greeoe  and  Italy  soieoee  and  art  qpiead  over  Germaa^, 
and  it  wM  now  Buasia's  turn.  **  For  us^  too,"  he  says,  *'  the  esasen  wiM 
arme  when  yon  will  support  me  in  my  earnest  deogns^  not  only  witk 
blind  obedienoe^  but  ftom  free  choioe,  choonng^  the  goiMi  and  desinoi^  «• 
lay  aside  the  evil.  I  compare  the  journey  of  scienee  with  the  eireolation  of 
the  blood  in  the  hmnan  body;  and  I  foresee  that  hereafter  it  wUl  quit  ita 
home  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  after  abiding  several  oen^ 
titties  with  us  return  to  its  true  home  in  Greece."  However  much  OMiy 
be  aaid  against  the  comparison  between  the  progress  of  civilisation  and 
die  cultivation  of  the  blood,  still  we  must  allow  t£e  truth  of  the  reowii^ 
diat  passive  resistance  is  not  sufficient  fw  die  promotion  of  dviliaaF- 
don.  And  still  in  Rusria  there  was  nothing  but  thu  unliniitsd  popular 
obedience,  which  sees  God's  rule  in  that  of  die  taar ;  in  the  strengdi  of 
this  national  obedience  lies,  as  Karamsin  says,  die  whole  power  of  ikm 
Russian  easpire^  and  Peter  could  only  turn  to  thisi  and  was  therefinfe 
foioed  to  mahe  up  for  its  defects  by  a  stronger  mixture  of  foreign 


Piter  the  Great  indubitably  marks  a  veiy  important  epodi  in  die  his- 
tory of  Russian  naitionafity.  His  predecessors  had  seen  and  recogniaed 
the  feet,  that  the  state  could  only  bemaintuned  by  foreign  elements ;  hot 
they  had  restrieted  themselves  to  taking  these  elements,  into  their  sarvios^ 
but  tfaemsdhiet  remained  in  their  pristine  condition.  The  foreign  institiii- 
dons  were  merely  an  external  support,  in  oider  to  carry  the  old  Russiaa 
state  fiuther  on,  and  diey  were  deficient  in  both  the  right  will  aadstrangth 
to  really  establish  diem  in  Russia,  and  alter  their  own  to  comspond  vrath 
diMn.  These  are  the  changes  Peter  made  :  he  compelled  the  nation  to 
meet  die  fcieiffn  institutions  half-way,  and  to  receive  them;  ha  soogfat  to 
revcdutionise  me  nation,  and,  just  as  he  himself  was  no  old  Russian  taa^ 
shut  in  by  Byiantine  etiquette  and  superstitbns  formalism,  but  a  man 
who  had  said  adieu  to  everything  dd,  who,  aldiouffh  still  a  barbasiaoi 
dutdied  eageriy  at  the  Western  novelties;  so  he  wi&ed  diat  his  nation 
should  entirely  forget  its  past,  and  assume  Western  civil  isation,  widi 
which  to  commence  an  entiray  new  era.  He  considered  it  his  mission  to 
effect  this,  and  die  obstinate  resistance  which  he  met  widi,  and  with 
which  he  had  to  stmg^e  during  his  whole  lifetime,  did  not  cause  him  to 
despair  of  success. 

Pteter's  command  to  the  nation,  diat  it  should  become  dviliaed,  was 
obeyed,  dioup-h  with  the  greatest  repugnance,  by  those  who  were  feiood 
by  their  social  poeitioo  to  follow  every  order  of  die  allrpowerfol  tar, 
that  is,  by  the  nobles,  who  were  in  a  state  of  direct  dependence  and 
attachment  to  die  state.  They  intrigued,  even  conspked  against  theae 
changes;  but  when  dieir  intrignea  were  detected,  thor  conspiracies  feus** 
trated,  nodnmr  was  left  diem  but  to  do  all  the  taar  dflmanded.  They 
diinw  off  die  Knssian  eostnme  and  assuaaed  the  European  ^  adapted  oaa- 
toms^  in  which  Peter  himself  preoeded  them,  read  European  books  and 
papers,  and  un&iuhtedly  displayed  great  talent  in  dcmg  so.    Eunpean 

*  ^  was  formed  in  Russia,  and  tf  this  was  Peter^s  sole  object  it  was 
ay  eflfected.    He  had  dragged  his  nation  after  him  into  European 
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cMMMtiim.     It  niglii  be  inured  diat  it  wodd  faenoefatlh  be  ntf- 


Bui  tfaiff  iv«f  to  Kttle  the  case  l&et  Roiaift  actaa&y  became  more  cl»> 
peadenttlnmever  on  the  West,  ae  Icmg  as  die  had  not  utteriy  broken  ^inlk 
ner  past.  Not  merely  her  mental  sdwerrienoe  inereaaed,  through  the  fiirt 
tiiat  efer^  progress,  erery  amelroration  whioh  the  Wait  pvodiioed,  was 
engrafted  in  Rvmia  in  an  external  and  mechanieai  manner^^-fer  she  po#> 
lemed  only  a  power  of  imitation,  not  of  prodoction*— but  at  the  same 
time  the  material  assumption  of  foreign  Western  eiemenis  now  extended 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  Rassia.  This  was  the  time  when  a  mul- 
tttode  of  adventuroos  geniwpes  poured  into  Hossia  from  England,  France^ 
and  speeially  from  Germanr,  and  rose  with  fabnlons  rapidity  to  the 
highest  posts^  thoogii  certainly  on  a  dang«a!ons  patk  Peter  required 
strangers  not  only  to  eduoate  his  Rusrians  in  the  hidierto  unknown  arts 
and  soteaces— not  only  as  instructors  for  his  anny  so*  recently  rv^ 
established  on  an  £mopeBa  model*— the  new  Rnmian  state  requiredi 
more  than  all,  forein  protection  against  its  own  «mfiky%t. 

This  «ot-€i»am#  ctviliaatwn  of  Russia,  then,  Pater  was  compelled  to  par* 
chase  at  the  price  of  a  diyision  in  his  nation,  and  that  is  the  most  im- 

Cit  matter  fbr  oar  eonsidenition.  Those  Ruanans  not  immedtetely 
dent  on  Ae  state,  the  immense  mass  of  peasants  and  traders,  wete 
mmsseBaUe  by  Ae  impeml  ukase,  and  adhered  to  tfieir  Byxantine  man* 
ners  and  cnstoma^-the  more  so  as  the  Church,  wUeh  Peter  reodensd 
ridiculous,  looked  with  suspiobn  and  hatred  on  the  changes^  and  was 
^y  prevented  W  its  Byiantme  impotence  from  resisting  them  men 
eneigvtically.  Through  his  regardless  xeTohitMmavy  brsMh  with  the 
past  of  Ids  nation,  Peter  placed  himself  in  the  most  peculiar  paskaon 
to  the  great  mass  of  this  people.  He  was  opposed  to  them  at  aa 
enemy — as  a  conqueror.  He  who,  on  the  o^r  hand,  was  the 
here<fitaty,  unbounded  master  of  this  nation,  and  as  such  honoured  by 
this  slavish  mass.  This  position  rendered  energetie  demonstrations  on 
mtber  side  impossible.  Peter,  himself  a  Russian,  himself  only  striving 
to  render  Russia  great  and  powerful,  was  unable  to  utterly  subdue  his 
nation.  He  was  in  a  state  of  contradiction  to  himself, — ^that  very  con- 
tradictMHi  which  the  uriiole  Russian  state  contauis.  Any  actual  civile 
satbn  of  Russia  in  a  Western  sense  must  strike  at  the  very  root  of  dbe 
nationality.  Peter,  if  he  really  pursued  this  object,  couU  not  confine 
hims^  te  rendering  the  Church  poweriess  and  ridiculous — ^he  must 
attack  it  in  the  body  of  die  nation,  who  must  become  either  CathoUe  or 
Protestant.  In  this  case,  however,  he  would  cease  to  be  a  Russian,  be 
would  become  an  agent  of  the  West,  to  which  Russia  would  fall  a  prey, 
and  grow  sooner  or  later  a  dependency.  On  this  odwr  hand,  even  a  the 
Rnssmn  people  possessed  sufficient  strength  to  render  active  and  effce- 
tnal  resistance  to  the  hatefril  changes  ii^roduced,  it  could  not  employ 
lius  stiwigth  agakist  its  taar,  in  whom  it  ever  revered  the  will  of  tiie 
Deity— it  dam  not  become  revolutionary — it  must  oodme  itself  to  pas- 
sive resistanee,  and  trust  to  the  stubbornness  of  its  Sclavon  natore.  The 
latter  it  could  justiy  do.  Rassian  civiUsatno  has  existed  %at  a  century 
and  a  hal(  hot  has  taken  no  root  in  the  nation.  The  two  classes  orseAed 
by  Peter  are  still  opposed,  and  this  is  the  more  explicable,  as  the  abss 
ao  hated  by  Pi»ter  could  only  suflbr  serious  detriment  bjr  the  changes. 
8boe  PMer,  seiMom  has  beeonie  legal  and  nniveraaly  and  Its  aboEtm,  «r 
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even  aDeriaticD,  sppean  at  present  imprwwHft  eiaa  StK  ihft  \ 
under  the  iofluence  of  the  philanthnyical  ide«  of  Europe- 
Ae  Banians  are  white  men,  they  appear  to  be  of  a  voj  nulav  < 
to  the  negroes.     Thej  will  cease  wm — that  is,  except  far  tha  i 
neeessaries  of  fife— «o  soon  as  the  compnliiott  is  removad. 

Still  it  is  dear  that»  jost  as  such  a  divinon  weakeoi  the  atat%  or  «a 
least  will  not  suffer  it  to  grow  strong,  so  the  parts  aBpanitoi  will   aoft 
oease  striving  for  a  renmon,  even  if  oentnziea  elapsa  ere  it  be  eff>ir<ffj 
The  instincti¥e  feeling  of  political  inoompetenee  on  the  p«t  oC  the 
old  Russian  party,  is  the  chief  reason  why  an  immpniift  roaction  did.  not 
follow  on  Peter's  death  :  at  a  later  date  it  was  preTented  by  a  Cf  ■■nay 
family  attaining  the  throne  of  Busna.     For  nearly  a  century  the  govern- 
ment was  catned  on  without  any  r^;ard  for  the  masseSj  who  daify  ftS 
TicUms  to  a  more  terrible  slayery.     In  Petersbuig  the  people  &d  osk  the 
crumbs  of  European  cirilisation,  and  all  the  Western  ideasj  at  the  heed 
of  which  mentalty-rey<Jutionised  France  took  her  plaoe^  were  auffeped  %o 
pour  over  Russia  without  hindrance.    Through  the  want  of  any  cnltiTaaioai 
springing  from  the  home  soil,  the  higher  Russian  classiw  rerelled  ia  tbe 
pnilosophy  of  the  Encyclop^e,  of  Voltaire  and  Bouneau,  without  the 
slightest  notion  of  the  real  circumstances  of  the  social  and  ciril  develop- 
ment of  which  those  ideas  were  the  fruit.     Nor  did  any  one  tlunk  in  the 
least  of  applying  these  ideas  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  Bosaia,  and 
the  self-same  Catharine,  who  exchanged  letters  full  of  sentimental  philan- 
thropy with  IHderot  and  Voltaire,  with  a  stroke  of  her  pen  cenverted 
thousands  of  free  Russian  peasants  into  serfr,  without  the  least  ooasdotia^ 
ness  of  the  contradiction  her  conduct  revealed.     Western  ideas  were^  ie 
fact,  articles  of  luxury  in  Russia,  by  which  enjoyment  could  be  heigbt* 
ened,  just  like  champagne,  or  any  other  occidental  article.     So  dearly 
was  the  hot-house  character  of  the  Russian  civilisation — which  had  tt^en 
no  root — revealed. 

The  French  Revolution,  and  more  especially  the  year  1812,  oansed  a 
change  in  the  relations  of  the  government  and  the  people  in  Russia. 
Even  Peter  had  been  compelled  to  acquire  the  experience,  that  one  of  his 
roost  stubborn  old  Russians  called  lus  attention  to  the  danger(ms  oooie- 
quencesi  which  might  emanate  from  Western  ideas  against  the  monarohieal 
— still  more  against  the  autocratic — ^principle.  Peter  laughed  at  him.  Ak 
that  day,  kings,  least  of  all  men,  believed  in  or  thought,  of  levoitt** 
tions.  r^ow  it  had  arrived  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  ideas  whidb  tbey 
had  so  much  liked  to  foster  in  Petersburg.  They  grew  distmstbt 
though  far  frx>m  believing  in  a  repetition  of  the  French  Retiekitieii  in 
Petersburg,  or  even  of  attempts  of  that  nature.  Evea  when  the  lava 
stream  of  the  revolution  was  checked  by  the  icy  steppea  of  Russia^  whAi 
all  classes  of  the  nation  were  re-united  after  more  toan  a  century  hy  .one 
national  thought,  and  the  old  chasm  was  momentarily  bridged-^riha . 
government  did  not  think  seriously  of  giving  up  its  attaebment  to  4fae  * 
West,  and  returning  to  the  ground  of  Bussian  nationality.  The  jrendts 
of  the  year  1812  gradually  brought  about  this  determination  ^  and  by 
the  most  opposite  routes  that  period  of  transition  was  reaoho]^  in  which 
the  Russian  nation  is  now  indubitably  engaged.  Whether  she  will  be 
strong  or  weak,  after  this  period  has  passed,  is  a  very  different  question. 
The  French  campug^  and  the  immediate  and  active  coUisioa  iato 
which  it  brought  the  Russian  army  with  the  West,  naturally  lefk  a  deep 
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6ffitet  ifa  dl^r  imndff— far  from  favourable  to  Rassian  institutions.  This 
^dJBitiUiIti  first  ftfocned  that  love  of  imitation  so  powerful  in  the  Sclavon ; 
lltlt'the  libera!  asioeiations  which  were  formed  after  the  return  of  the 
tfMy,  atad'whkh  soott  assumed  a  revolutionary  character — a^  was  natural 
in  a  country,  when  the  whole  of  tbe  natural  energy  is  concentrated  on 
Me'fK>kii--were  ioon  forced,  in  oider  to  apply  their  new  ideas,  to  take 
UMlr  "footmg  on  Russian  ground,  on  that  of  Russian  nationality.  Thus^ 
t&efik,  ^^^  separation  into  two  classes  was  first  theoretically  removed  hy 
iAi&  revolution.  The  educated  classes,  who  had  enviously  kept  aloof  from 
dM'  people  and  their  wants,  now  busied  themselves  with  them,  with  the 
inMntion  of  improving  th^r  position  either  on  the  road  of  reform  or  else 
b^  fbKb.  The  masses,  however,  had  not  the  least  idea  that  they  were 
ae  objects  of  sympathy,  and  on  the  eventual  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
ikmaty  conspiracy — ^to  which  the  Russians  in  their  national  vanity,  which 
i^  ikr  greater  than  that  of  the  French,  attach  a  socialist  character, 
because  it  was,  at  least  in  the  programme,  referred  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  peasants — remained  perfectly  indifferent.  The  impulse  to  this 
healing  of  the  breach  which  had  existed  from  the  time  of  Peter,  orifi* 
Dated  with  the  European  ideas,  and  these  formed  the  leading  principle. 
But  on  the  opposite  side  attempts  were  made  to  attain  the  same  object, 
hv  opposittg  ttie  Russo-Sclavonic  character  with  its  peculiarities  to  the 
Vt^est  The  former  is  the  Europo-revolutionary — the  latter  the  philo* 
Selavon — party :  for  the  former  Peter  the  Great  is  the  type,  whose  work 
they  continue,  and  so  strive  to  raise  the  masses  who  have  been  so  long 
emiuded  from  all  enjoyment  of  happiness  and  education  :  the  latter  are 
itf  pnndple  against  every  European  change,  bring  out  the  Byzantine 
chancter  prominently,  praise  the  want  of  individuality  peculiar  to  this 
nationality  and 'the  Greek  Church,  and,  in  short,  perfectly  represent  the 
old  Russian  party.  These  two  parties,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  the  mere 
product  of  a  certain  age,  but  they  have  their  root  in  Russian  history,  and 
will  ever  re-appear  anew,  though  in  a  modified  form.  Although  so 
utterly  opposed,  they  are  continually  coming  into  contact.  They  are 
both  national :  both  wish  to  remove  the  old  dissensions  in  the  people : 
bofth  desire  Russian  domination  in  Europe,  and  agree  perfectly  in  their 
hmtoed  of  the  Germans.  Whenever  it  comes  to  a  revolution  in  Russia, 
which  though  not  probable  at  the  moment,  is  still  inevitable  at  a  future 
day,  the  constitutional,  or  European  party  would  lead  the  van,  but  the 
Selavonio  party  would  gain  the  eventual  mastery,  extirpate  the  foreign 
elements,  and  then  return  to  despotism,  which  would  either  fall  back 
into  the  old  Asiatic  petrifaction,  or  agun  introduce  foreign  elements 
iotio  Rassta,  and  she  would  thus  have  to  commence  her  career  afresh. 

The  true  condition  of  a  nation  which  can  derive  no  vitality  from  itself 
hot  most  obtain  it  from  the  West,  through  a  terrible  despotism,  which, 
w«^  may  say,  increases  in  proportion  to  the  vitality  introduced,  is  not 
hidden  fitom  all  the  Rnsaans,  although  the  majority,  true  to  their  brutal 
and  Sclavonic  nature,  console  themselves  for  their  want  of  mtemal  free* 
doit  by  the  fiseKng  of  external  domination,  and  forget  tiiat  a  nation  which 
is  inwardly  lifeless  and  poweriess,  can  only  exercise  a  most  precarious  and 
accidental  dominion  over  the  exterior  world.  There  are  Russians  who 
look  on  the  future  of  their  nation  with  horror,  for  they  see  with  ^rfect 
deamess  tiiat  the  intense,  fearful  sufferings  which  compulsory  civilisation 
is  pnparing  for  this  nation,  can  expect  no  payment  nom  we  future— 
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K  BRUSSELS  BULL-FIGHT. 

A  yXGinBTTB  7B0K  ▲  POBT's  POBTPOIXO. 

By  T.  Westwood. 

The  Brussels  bnli-fights,  though,  of  neceMitj',  failoKf  in  the  snaiai 
were  not  wholly  to.  It  was  w>nietliiiig»  for  kutaaoe,  to  see  those  little 
noantein  bulb,  tawoy,  kiiid,  small  thmder-doiids  ineeciiate»  thet  niskedl 
hosmdiiig  into  Ab  aiena,  widi  iqsperently  but  one  otjeet  in  view,  thst  of 
AttadEing  something  or  somebody,  no  matter  whom  or  what.  At  the 
BspscsmtetioB,  however,  at  which  I  was  present,  the  first  two  hnlls»  afker 
di^layinrmudiTiTecity  aodpetnlanoe,  and  ehasbg  the  Banderillos  from 
flsde  to  side  of  the  endosore, lapsed  into  oompanitiTe  enietness;  but  not 
so  the  third,  a  compact,  sturdy  creature,  who  made  a  dead  set  at  one  of 
the  mounted  Picadors,  and  breaking  through  his  goard,  hnodced  man 
and  hetse  pell-mell  over,  and  leafung  across  thsir  bodies,  sconred  away» 
with  one  brown  button  on  his  horn,  and  the  other  red.  The  man  was 
estfcicated  from  mder  the  boras,  unhurt  (it  seems  they  pad,  irith  a  view 
to  these  contingencies),  but  the  horse  was  gored,  in  spite  of  the  bnttoot 
and  Ihnped  out  of  the  arena  in  sorry  case.  This  was  the  geand  calas- 
trephe  of  the  day,  as  regards  the  excitement;  but  the  crowning  fisaftuie 
botti  of  the  amusement  and  the^osco,  was  the  Belgian  buU»*  wm),  when 
the  doora  of  his  den  were  thrown  open,  refused  not  only  to  show  fight, 
but  even  to  show  himsel£  Persuaaon  was  lost  on  him — ^poldng  was  in- 
efiectual-— erery  form  of  argnment  was  employed  in  vmn.  There  he 
stood,  dimly  visible  through  die  doorway,  but  as  motiooless  as  a  statue 
wattang  fiv  its  pedestal  All  sorts  of  scarlet  and  crinson  doaka  were 
flaunt^  in  his  eyes,  but  he  would  none  of  them;  ait  last,  some  more 
piquant  inoentire  nebg  applied  (I  imagine)  in  die  rear,  he  reluctantly 
yielded,  and  stalked  into  the  arana,  hanging  down  his  head,  and  looking 
astomshed  and  confounded  at  the  shouts  that  greeted  him.  But  fightii^ 
was  clearly  no  voeation  of  his.  ^<  The  ^  tossbg^  aeddent  was  not  his 
trade.''  Me  was  a  bull  for  oeace-congresses  to  patronise  and  adorn  with 
medals— a  pattern  bull — a  null  to  be  sent  on  a  mission  te  the  Mvage 
floeks  on  windy  sierras.  ^'  What  business  had  he  thera,  at  such  a  time  ?" 
I  have  some  notion  myself,  however,  that  the  secret  was  an  his  horns.  A 
Spanish  bull's  horns  are  laige  and  strong,  with  a  bold  upward  curve ;  but 
dusBelffian  bolTs  were  fasboned  othennse,  were  not  asore  than  six  inches 
in  leng£,  and  curved  earthward.  What  cosltf  a  bull  do  with  snob  paoifie 
horns,  sudi  weapons  of  no  oSence  ?  Why  nothing,  of  course,  but  be  as 
mild  as  new  milk^-a  very  oow  ibr  meeloiess ;  and  so  he  was.  They 
heaped  every  variety  of  ignominy  o^n  him— fidgian  abuse  buifeted 
Um,  Spanish  Billingsgate  pursued  him,  vdiips  lashed  his  hide,  sticks 
belaboimd  his  head,  but  nothing  stirred  his  temper.  He  was  a  bull  of 
prindple,  and  stuck  to  his  text ;  and  after  pacing  sedately  round  the 
drcus,  on  the  look-out,  I  fiuncyi  for  grass^  he  su&red  two  Banderillos 
(very  fat  men)  to  ride  on  his  back,  a  third  to  hang  round  his  neck,  and 
a  fourth  to  pull  hard  at  his  tail,  and  so  escorted,  amid  the  universal  jeer- 

*  In  each  representation  a  bull  of  Belgisn  race  was  to  do  battle. 
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ing  of  the  moltitude,  this  miracle  of  bulls  retired  affain  into  private  life, 
setting  the  seal  on  his  forbearance,  and  building  himself,  as  Tennyson 
says  of  Lady  Godiva,  *<  an  everlasting  name.** 

After  him  came  a  little  demon,  all  Uood  and  fire,  that  flew  at  ereiy* 
body,  and  gored  the  planking  when  he  could  get  nothing  else  to  gore  ; 
and  who  was  persevenngly  tormented,  till  bull  and  Bandenllos  were  alike 
tired  out,  and  then  the  show  ended. 

The  only  really  painful  part  of  the  spectacle  was  the  physical  anguirii 
(probably  not  worse,  however,  than  the  spur  in  a  horse's  side)  inflicted 
by  the  barbed  bandariUas  that  are  darted  into  the  skin  of  the  boll's 
neck,  by  way  of  stimulus.  But  it  brings  out  the  savage  nature  admirably. 
It  is  not  the  pain  which  the  bull  seems  to  resent,  it  is  the  indignity;  and 
he  chafes,  and  foams,  and  leaps,  and  plunges,  and  attacks  none  of  his 
opponents,  because  he  would  fain  attack  all,  and  avenge  the  insult  with 
one  general  toss. 

The  Spanish  bulls  were  all  of  the  same  colour — ^tawny,  like  an  African 
lion,  and  very  lithe  and  supple,  with  thin  flanks,  and  a  wrinkled  darkness 
gathering  aoout  the  neck,-  and  deepening  into  black  over  the  broad, 
massive  brow,  under  which  the  eyes  smoulder  and  glow  with  a  hot  and 
lurid  light. 

Thev  have  the  horse's  habit  of  scraping  and  pawmg  up  the  sand  with 
their  K>refeet ;  but  I  observed  that  with  them  it  was  a  sign  of  fury,  the 
third  bull,  Mpargatero  hight,  preparing  himself  with  that  nervous 
action  for  the  home-thrust  with  which  he  knocked  over  both  Picador  and 
steed.  In  short,  though  these  mountaineers  have  no  marked  beauty  to 
boast  of,  they  have  a  firee,  native  savageness,  and  an  unshorn  strength 
refreshing  to  behold  ;  and  with  all  my  admiration  for  placability  and  a 
quiet  mind,  I  must  confess  that  my  sympathies  went  rather  with  the 
fighting  savages  than  with  that  peaceable  paragon  the  Bel^an  bull. 

If  I  may  judge  from  the  satisfaction  evinced  when  m  bull  struck 
down  his  opponent,  the  genuine  Spanish  bull-fight,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, would  have  given  complete  satisfieustion.  And  so  it  is.  Does 
the  world,  in  its  moral  progress,  move  on  and  on ;  or  does  it  merely  turn 
round  and  round  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  whenever  we  fancy  we  have 
reached  the  acme  of  Civilisadon,  the  red,  shaggy  hce  of  Barbarism  is 
sure  to  rise  up,  grinning,  above  some  near  horiaon.  Not  so  very  long 
ago,  while  the  prophets  were  prophesyinff  smooth  things,  and  dedaiing 
that  war  and  bloodshed  must  hencefor&  be  impossible,  the  pavings 
stones  of  Paris  were  bemg  turned  into  barricades,  and  blood  flowed,  like 
water,  down  its  kennels.  I  fear  myself  that  the  world  turns  round 
merely,  and  I  think  it  turns  too  fast  What  if  a  circle  of  invisible 
imps  were  crouching  round  it,  finger  to  finger,  and  thumb  to  thumb, 
and  making  it  turn,  in  the  new  magnetic  fashion  ?  Might  one  propose 
such  an  h  vpotheus  to  the  Zoist,  or  would  it  be  permitted  to  throw  poor 
Mr.  Faraday  into  fits  with  it  ? 
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The  morale  and  system  of  our  army  is  essentially  Conservative.  We 
have  AN  EPOCH — that  when  our  soldiers  were  clothed  with  glory  and 
honour,  and  the  British  name  hecame  to  be  feared  and  immortalised 
— from  whence  we  date  every  act,  deed,  or  order  connected  with  this 
department  of  our  body  politic.  That  epoch  is  the  glorious  one  of  the 
Peninsula. 

*'  'Gad,  sir,  do  away  with  stocks  ?  Pish!  I  wore  mine,  sir,  at  Albuera, 
and  fought  in  it  too,  and  conquered,  sir,"  says  Major  Martinet,  laying  hold 
of  your  button-hole  at  the  club.  *'  Do  away  with  stocks  ?  Pish !  Do  away 
with  muskets  next  and  fight  with  potato  popguns  !  Do  away  with  stocks? 
'Gad,  sir,  I  always  wear  mine  in  preference  to  a  cravat." 

*'  What  shall  we  come  to  next,  pray?  Porter  and  India-rubber  tubs 
for  troops  on  service !"  exclaims  Colonel  Pomponious,  stopping  you  in 
your  canter  down  Rotten-row.  **  What  next,  pray?  And  am — ^am — am — 
anibuling  carts  for  the  sick,  and  cursed  *  own  correspondents'  to  tittle- 
tattle  home  everything  you  do.  We  managed  matters  better  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula—eh ?** 

"  Bedads  1  little  O'Shaugnessy  of  the  ointy-oith  will  be  a  full  colonel 
in  three  years.  Faix,  it's  tu  hard,"  says  Captain  O'Brien,  meeting  you 
in  Dublin,  *'  and  meself  only  a  scrub  of  a  captain.  Blood  and  'ounds !  I 
that  fought  at  Talavera." 

'^Dom  it,  mon!  they  are  giving  Jock  Crapaud  cookery  shines  and 
what  nots,"  says  Colonel  Campbell  to  you  in  Edinburgh,  '*  and  ha'  no 
'  more  thought  of  Yittoria  than  an  old  hen-wife  for  the  wee  beast  of  the  foxy 
when  the  chickens  are  hoosed ;  and  private  Sandy  Macpherson,  too,  of 
jVIacpherson  in  Inverness-shire,  to  get  uncou'  fou  with  a  Zfouave.  Tootexy 
eggs,  mon !  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end.'* 

What  a  bugbear  and  bogie  this  self-same  ^^  Peninsula"  has  been  to  our 
progression  in  the  reforms  of  our  army.  .  Because  we  did  so  and  so  in  the 
reiiinsula,  we  are,  a  fortiori,  to  do  so  now;  because  we  took  some  thirty 
hours  to  travel  from  York  to  London,  we  ought  not  to  have  railways;  be- 
cause we  wore  pigtails  and  powder,  consequently  we  ought  not  to  wear 
our  hair  au  naturel  ot  a  VImpercUiice  ;  because  our  grand£ftther8  got 
drunk  every  night,  and  rarely  washed  their  bodies  every  morning,  that  is 
the  reason  why  we  should  not  keep  sober  after  dinner,  nor  use  our  matu- 
tinal bath  on  rising. 

This  state  of  conservation  of  ''  as  you  was"  remained  in  vogue  during 
the  latter  days  of  the  immortal  WellingtoD,  hb  Grace  himself  even 
being  an  advocate  for  the  staim  otto,  ever  urging  the  well-known  reply 
of  "  My  dear  sir,  so  many  men  nave  &ncies,  but  how  few  have  tastes !" 
at  every  new  suggestion  on  dress  or  discipline.  The  army,  therefore, 
remained  *<as  it  was;*'  men  fainted  under  the  heavy  knapsack,  had 
apoplexy  from  the  stock,  headaches  from  the  heavy  helmets  or  Scotch 
bonnets,  and  colds  and  catarrhs  from  badly-cut  coats.     ''  The  Perin- 

*  Keport  of  Commiationen  on  Promotion  in  the  Army.    Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  her  Migesty,  1854. 
Aug, — ^voL.  CI.  Ko.  cccciv.  2  k 
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suul"  was  the  ever  ready  cat-and-dried  answer  to  every  ionovatioii. 
Colonels  still  remained  master-tailors,  rode  the  high  "  goose,"  and  cal>- 
baged  from  the  soldiers'  cloth.  "  It  was  so  in  mj  time,  and,  'gad,  it  should 
continue  so/'  said  old  Joe  Bagshot  '^  It  was  done  in  the  Duke  of  York's 
time,  why  should  it  not  be  done  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  ?"  A  few 
reforms  in  dress  were  now  and  then  smuggled  in,  but  instead  ^of  proving 
improvements,  they  were  condemned  by  all  as  being  either  outrages  on 
good  taste,  or  in  direct  violation  of  common  sense.  The  first  person  who 
attempted  any  innovation — ^who  dared  to  touch  so  sacred  a  thing  as  the 
soldiers'  dress  whilst  Wellington  was  chief — was  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert.  He  invented  the  ever-memorable  chako  which  still 
bears  his  name,  but  fortunately  never  exhibited  its  ludicrous  gear  be* 
yond  his  Royal  Hig^ness's  aielier^  the  workshop  of  an  enterprising  ac- 
ooutrement-maker,  the  pages  of  Punch,  or  the  boards  of  the  Surrey  and 
Adelphi  Theatres.  Since  then,  a  few  old  seigniors  at  Whitehall  have 
invented  equally  as  ludicrous  affairs  which  have  been  taken  into  use  by 
the  army,  bearing  always,  however,  the  title  of  *'  Albert's  taste,"  for 
which  his  Royal  Highness  most  unjustly  has  to  bear  the  credit. 

The  Camp  at  Chobham  effected  wonderful  revolutions.  People  be- 
came aware  that  we  had  "  an  army,"  that  our  soldiers  could  march  and 
manceuvre,  our  infantry  shoot,  our  cavalry  charge,  and  our  artiUery  vie 
with  any  continental  army's  in  the  world.  Wealthy  cotton-dinners  de- 
clined betting  with  general  officers  on  the  odds  of  "  war  or  no  war ;" 
maiden  ladies  of  uncertain  ages  blanched  and  became  nervous,  and  took 
more  inland  cottages  than  those  of  either  Brighton,  Hastings,  or  the 
Isle  of  Wight ;  peaceable  Quakers  declined  arguing  on  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  brotherly  affection  one  toward  another;  and  Madame  B ^ 

who  had  already  written  to  her  ambitious  and  mendacious  autocrat  that 
'<  England  had  no  army,  only  a  few  dandies  and  burgesses  dressed  up  in 
soldiers'  clothes,"  added  an  erratum^  by  observing,  "  we  had  a  handful 
of  brave  fellows  yet,"  and  advised  her  imperial  master  to  ^  beware  of 
impetuosdty."  The  imperial  tsar  did  not  beUeve  her  errcUmm  :  it  would 
have  been  well  £ot  him  if  he  had. 

With  these  few  prefatory  remarks  it  now  behoves  us  to  turn  to  the 
-subject  more  immediately  under  our  consideration;  and  in  doing  so,  let 
^ur  readers  bear  in  mind  that,  being  an  unprofessional  Magazine,  we  thall 
not  dive  beneath  the  surface,  nor  enter  into  the  depths,  mysteries,  or 
abstruse  technicalities  of  the  new  reform,  but  in  a  light  and  general 
manner  endeavour  to  give  in  our  lecture  a  summary  of  the  proposed 
changes  on  this  momentous  question  which  shall  be  transparent  to 
the  most  ordinary  capacity,  and  must  arouse  the  interest  of  any  one  who 
has  brothers,  cousins,  or  relations  in  the  British  army. 

The  report  is  drawn  up  by  the  Honourable  Sidney  Herbert,  Secretary 
of  War  both  under  the  present  administration  (Lord  Aberdeen's)  and  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel's ;  Lord  Hardinge,  at  present  commanding-in-chief : 
Lord  Cathcart,  for  some  time  commander-in-chief  in  Canada,  and  at 
present  lieutenant-general  commanding  the  northern  and  midland 
districts  of  England  ;  Lord  Grey ;  Lord  Panmure,  better  known  as  Fox 
Maule,  for  some  years  secretary  at  war,  and  the  indefatigable  promoter 
of  education  in  the  army ;  Lord  Seaton,  one  of  our  ablest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  ;  Sir  John  Pakington,  an  apostle  of  the  Derbyite 
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«ohool ;  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  a  dbtiDguisbed  officer,  to  whom  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington  addressed  his  memorable  caution  on  the  defenceless 
state  of  England  ;  and  three  other  gentlemen. 

'  The  witnesses  called  for  before  the  commission  were  men  of  the 
highest  experience  in  military  afikirs,  who  possessed  the  most  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  service,  and  they  left  upon  record  their  opinkms 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  etils  which,  after  the  dose  of  a 
war  of  unparalleled  magnitude,  and  during  the  long  interval  of  peaee 
which  happily  followed,  have  neeessarily  tended  to  impur  the  e&^ 
cieney  of  the  British  army  in  the  upper  ranks.  It  arose  thus :  In 
•  the  lower  regimental  ranks  employment  is  certain  for  any  officer  de- 
siring it,  but  the  moment  an  officer  attains  field-officer's  rank  his 
chances  of  employment  are  very  much  diminished.  This  arises  from  the 
constitution  of  a  regiment.  The  causes,  however,  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  adduce;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  average  i^es  of  major-generals  in 
1841  was  fifty-nine,  and  that  of  the  major-generals  in  1850  was  sixty. 
Our  army,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be  efficient  in  all  its  ranks,  when 
in  the  ^rade  from  which  the  commander  must  be  chosen  upon  whoie 
vigour  and  energy  the  success  of  a  campaign  may  mainly  depend,  there 
are  no  officers  below  that  age  after  which  but  few  men  possess  the 
physical  strength  necessary  to  endure  the  privations  and  fetigues  inci- 
dental to  service  in  the  field.  Lord  F.  Somerset  (now  Lord  Raglan) 
stated  in  his  evidence  in  1840,  ''that  during  the  Peninsular  war,  except 
Lord  Lyndoch  and  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  no  general  offioor  was  in  com- 
mand above  forty  yean  of  age.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a  major- 
general  at  thirty-three  years  ;  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  at  thirty-feur ; 
the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  at  thirty-eight ;  the  Earl  of  8traffi>rd,  at  thirbr- 
six  ;  Lord  Hill,  at  thirty- three ;  Loid  Beresford,  at  thirty-nine ;  Sir 
Greorge  Murray,  at  forty  ;  Lord  Combermere,  at  thirty-one ;  Lofd  Lon- 
dondoiTy  at  tlurty-two." 

Think,  then,  of  a  general  picked  from  men  whose  areraee  ages  are 
threescore,  who  must  necessanly  spend  days  together  in  the  saddle, 
traverse  unknown  lands,  find  means  of  transport  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  finally  bestow  unrelaxing  supervuion  on  the  commissariat ! 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  average  age  of  sixty  was  struck  in  1851. 
Three  years  have  elapsed,  and  we  may  safely  put  the  avenge  down  now 
at  sixty-four ! !  The  fault  was  easily  traceable  to  the  long  duration  it  took 
an  officer  to  obtain  the  rank  of  major-general  from  his  first  being  gaietted 
as  lieutenant-colonel — a  part  of  whi<m  time  he  invariably  passed  on  hid^ 
pay— which,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  ^'  we  iqsprehend  that  it  can 
require  no  argument  to  prove  that  even  if  they  retained  the  requisite 
vigour  of  body,  officers  who  have  been  so  long  out  of  the  active  exercise 
of  their  profession  cannot  be  expected  in  general  to  command  troops  with 
the  same  efficiency  as  men  of  more  recent  military  experience." 

The  honourable  board  then  proceeds  to  suggest  to  her  Majesty  the 
remedy. 

Their  first  {rroposition  is  certainly  startling  to  our  preconceived  notions 
on  the  promotion  in  our  army,  namely,  selecting  the  fittest  officer  that 
can  he  found  for  the  particular  duty  of  commandinc^  troops  as  a  general 
officer  foMout  reference  to  seniority.  The  ddenv  gentlemen  of  the 
United  Incapable  Club  will  throw  away  our  poor  maganoe  nith  ii»ffut 
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on  to  some  remote  sofa,  and  unanimously  vote  the  whole  affiur  only  one 
of  those  "confounded  enlightened  humbugs  got  up  to  please  Cobden 
and  those  educational  apostles,  just  to  send  the  whole  service  to  the  devil 
in  double-quick  step.     Bosh !  sir — bosh  r 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  would  suggest  that  the  rule  should  even  be  car- 
ried as  fsur  down  as  field-officers  commanding  regiments,  and  we  should 
then  have  little  fear  of  seeing  "  leaders"  in  the  Times  on  the  incapacity  of 
commanding  officers  being  unable  to  prevent  soldiers  breaking  out  of  bar- 
racks, juveniles  putting  captains  under  the  pump,  officers  serenading  their 
colonels  with  itinerant  German  bands,  colonels  turning  horse-dealers  and 
**  sticking"  comets  with  chargers,  majors  bringing  frivolous  complaints  • 
against  their  superior  officers,  and  finally,  young  gentlemen  engaging  in 
a  '*  row"  that  would  disgrace  a  pot-house  or  a  brothel,  by  breaking  one 
another's  heads  with  brass-candlesticks. 

The  next  reform  the  committee  have  to  suggest  to  enable  the  military 
and  colonial  authorities  to  select  men  of  professional  ability  and  know- 
ledge for  important  commands  is,  that  the  rank  of  full  colonel  should  be 
given  to  all  officers  on  their  completing  three  years  of  service  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  command  of  regiments ;  or  to  field-officers 
and  senior  captains  and  lieutenant-colonels  of  battalions  of  the  Guards^ 
termed  mounted  officers ;  or  to  lieutenant-colonels  on  the  staff  in  situa- 
tions necessarily  held  by  officers  of  that  rank ;  or,  lastly,  as  field-offioers 
of  the  artillery  or  engineers.  Besides  these,  promotion  can  be  given  for 
gallant  conduct  on  the  field,  or  by  appointment  as  aide-de-camp  to  her 
Majesty,  when,  as  heretofore,  they  become  full  colonels  by  virtue  of  their 
appointment.  The  proposition  is,  then,  to  promote  every  lieutenant- 
colonel  now  in  command  of  a  regiment  to  the  rank  of  full  colonel  in  three 
years,  which,  under  the  ancient  regime^  he  was  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
obtaining. 

The  board  then  proceeds  to  remark,  that,  compared  with  the  emolu- 
ments of  men  in  other  professions,  the  rates  of  pay  assigned  to  the 
officers  of  the  British  army  are  preposterously  low ;  nay,  in  many  cases, 
officers  receive  less  than  the  annuities  they  might  have  purchased  for  the 
money  they  have  paid  for  commissions.*  They  consider  these  officers 
ought  to  look  forward  to  ultimately  obtain  honorary  distinction,  and  those 
pecuniary  advantages  to  which  they  are  now  entitled  when  they  rise  to 
general  officers;  and  they  further  suggest  such  a  number  of  general 
officers  should  be  made,  tnat  every  officer  who  reaches  the  rank  of  full 
colonel  may  hope  in  his  turn  to  become  a  major-general ;  as,  without 
such  a  plan,  many  would  remun  in  command  of  regiments  longer  than 
desirable,  thus  stopping  the  current  of  promotion  in  the  ranks  below 
them. 

The  44th  clause  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  will,  of 
course,  appear  perfectly  unintelligible  to  non-professional  readers.  We 
will  relate  a  circumstance  that  occurred  under  our  own  immediate  notice. 
A  lieutenant  and  captain  of  one  of  the  household  regiments  had  the  good 

*  In  a  crack  cavalry  corps,  we  believe,  a  lieutenant  gives  2000/.  for  his  pomo- 
tion;  a  captain,  6000^.;  a  migor,  9500il;  and  a  lieutenant-colonel,  14,OOo7.  For 
this  they  receive  pay, — as  lieutenant^oloncl,  per  diem,  23s:;  major,  19s.  3d.; 
captain,  148.  7d.;  lieutenant,  9s. 
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'-■^cei  iuck  to  be  captain  of  the  guard  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
r  >  OS  for  which  he  received  his  brevet  majority ;  some  short  time  afterwards  he 
i^iy.ii  exchanged  into  the  line,  and  in  due  course  of  time  became  brevet 
lieutenant-colonel.  He  happened  to  be  stationed  in  country  quarters  with 
'  l'^^.  his  dep6t,  under  command  of  a  major.  An  election  occurred,  to  which 
V.  r.  ^-  the  magistrates  considered  themselves  justified,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
'  >  rs  public  peace,  in  requesting  a  troop  of  cavalry  might  be  sent  to  augment 
-:j:t  the  soldiers.  At  once  the  town  became  a  garrison.  The  brevet  lieu- 
-fT :_:  tenant-colonel,  for  simply  commanding  the  guard  on  the  day  on  which 
'.  >.>£:•  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  bom,  took  command  of  his  own  major,  although, 
regimentally,  he  was  only  junior  captain ;  as,  had  no  cavalry  been  sent, 
he  would  simply  have  commanded  his  own  company.  Surely  such  a 
syllepsis  required  further  revision  than  the  simple  remark,  we  opine,  of 
— *'  This  we  regard  as  an  abuse,  and  we  beg  to  submit  to  your  Majesty, 
that  in  future  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  of  the  service  (subject  to 
some  exceptions  in  fevour  of  existing  interests,  which  we  shall  hereafter 
consider)  that  no  officer  should  rise  to  the  rank  of  colonel  otherwise  than 
by  serving  three  years  as  a  lieutenant-colonel,  in  the  manner  we  have 
described."  Brevets  are  recommended  to  be  discontinued — a  most  ex- 
cellent proposition — and  officers  in  the  senior  ranks  to  be  promoted  as 
vacancies  occur,  or  urgencies  require.  The  number  of  general  officers 
proposed  is  100  officers  receiving  unattached  pay,  which,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  those  commandinj?  regiments,  is  to  make  a  prominent  total  of  234. 
As  regards  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  it  is  proposed  that  the  principle  of 
seniority  should  be  altogether  discarded,  and  that  the  Queen  should  be 
enabled  to  reward  brilliant  exploits  in  the  field  bv  promotion  to  the  rank 
above  that  in  which  the  service  has  been  rendered.  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  is  among  the  few  field- marshals  we  now  have  in  our  army. 
Brevet  rank  may  still  on  certain  occasions  be  deemed  necessary  for 
brilliant  exploits,  as  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Nasmyth,  of  the  Bombay 
Artillery  and  ''own  correspondent"  to  the  Times  (for  no  subaltern 
can,  according  to  existing  rules,  ever  obt«un  brevet  rank),  but  in  this 
case  the  commissioners  suggest  that  all  such  shall  be  converted  into 
regimental  rank  at  the  earliest  subsequent  period. 

A  most  excellent  suggestion  is  that,  that  in  future  all  brigadiers  in 
India  shall  be  major-generals,  leaving  thereby  all  regimental  officers  to 
perform  their  own  proper  duties ;  in  which  case,  one  lieutenant-colonel 
will  prove  sufficient  for  all  regiments  on  the  Indian  establishment  where 
before  the  senior  lieutenant-colonel — no*  security  that  the  command  was 
placed  in  the  ablest  hands— used  to  be  on  the  staff,  and  perchance  never 
saw  his  corps  for  a  period  of  years. 

Staff  situations,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  not  to  be  held  longer 
than  five  years,  except  under  peculiar  cases,  when  the  re-appointment  is 
to  be  specially  noted.  By  this  plan,  it  is  believed  the  duties  will  be 
better  performed,  as  a  fresh  mind  would  be  brought  to  the  consideration 
of  the  subjects  proper  to  be  treated  on.  In  short,  in  our  vernacular,  '*  A 
new  broom  always  sweeps  dean.'' 

Field-officers  emulous  for  the  title,  by  application,  can  retain  their 
names  in  the  "  Army  List "  in  italics,  wear  the  uniform  at  levees  and 
balls,  and  place  major  or  colonel  on  their  visiting  cards.  Since,  however, 
the  enrolment  of  the  yeomanxy  or  militia,  we  opine  this  boon  is  not  so 
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much  valued  as  it  would  have  been  five  yean  ago.  We  aihnire  more  that 
splendid  creature,  Cobnel  Timkins,  of  the  Cowbridge  Embodied  Horee, 
in  hk  scarlet  panta,  e^  la  my  hard  Cardigan,  Freneh  grejr  jadcet  and 
pelisse,  badger-skin  husky,  with  orange  jeliy-bag  ;  or  Major  Maltinsoo, 
of  the  Brook-green  Volunteers,  in  moustachios  from  Trufit's,  scariet  tunic, 
with  pea-green  lappels  turned  back,  skirts  lined  with  the  same  colour, 
and  hooked  up  to  a  gold  wabt-belt,  a  Highland  bonnet,  and  purple 
trousers,  than  we  feel  sure  we  shall  for  those  old  fogies  who  vegetate  on 
the  dub  steps,  and  who  will  attend  the  levees  in  the  simple  attire  of 
a  field-officer  of  the  lioe.  The  nobility  of  gallantry  and  honour  requires 
no  frippery  to  garnish  its  noble  escutcheon  beyond  the  medal  or  the 
ribbon  ;  and  we  fearlessly  contend  that  Talavera  or  Waterloo,  the  Sutl^ 
or  Russia,  are  as  good  dates  to  adduce  in  our  genealogy,  as  the  doubtM 
deeds  of  Cressy  or  Foictiers,  or  the  Utopian  victories  of  some  Norman 
robber  who  eame  over  with  William  the  Bastaid  to  besiege  our  island* 

The  proportiwi  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers,  which  is  the  next 
branch  of  service  we  shall  connder,  is  about  one  to  five,  or  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  army.  In  these  corps,  aa  doubtless  every  one  is  aware,  the 
non-purchase  syetem  is  in  full  force,  so  earnestly  advocated  by  many  to 
be  made  general  throughout  the  army.  We  cannot,  therefore,  pass  over 
a  very  remadEable  obeervation  made  on  this  point  by  the  committee  in  repiy 
perchance  to  auch  theories.  <<  They  do  not  enjoy,  tnereforey  the  advantages  -, 
(alluding  to  the  promotion  by  purchase)  which  this  system,  however 
anomalous  in  itself,  has,  no  doubt,  confened  on  the  army,  by  quickening 
promotion,  and  fiunlitating  the  retirement  from  the  service  of  offteets 
whose  age,  or  inefficiency  from  ill-health  or  other  causes,  has  rendevM 
them  unfit  for  duty." 

It  is,  therefore,  on  these  grounds  the  committee  remark,  that  in  the 
Ordnance  oftentimes  field-officers,  on  whom  devolve  active  ser?ice  and 
trust  of  no  ordinary  character,  are  found  wantingin  those  essentials  whiett 
ought  to  justify  the  expectation  of  such  general  efficiency.  And  to 
qualify  these  conclusions  at  which  the  committee  arrived,  Ihey  called 
before  them  Sir  Alexander  Dickson  and  Lieut. -Colooels  Russell  and 
Mitchell.  The  average  ages  of  the  first  twenty  full  colonels  ranged  £rom 
58  to  66  years,  and  &e  ten  first  lieut.-colonels  from  36  to  41  years. 

The  remedy  the  committee  suggest  is  as  follows.  At  present  the  retiied 
foil-pay  lisfi  of  the  Ordnance  is  limited  to  eight  lieut-colonels,  twrive 
captains,  and  eight  subalterns ;  but  they  propose  that  the  Master^Geneial 
should  be  authorised  annually  to  offer  retirement,  on  full  pay,  to  four 
lieuL-colonels  and  four  captains  from  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  two  lient.- 
colonels  and  two  captains  from  the  Royal  Engineers;  and  who  sh^, 
moreover,  receive  further  brevet  promotion.  Tins  is  independent  of  the 
limited  fiill-pay  list  quoted  just  above. 

The  benefit  of  merit  over  seniority  in  the  Ordnance  corps,  equallj 
applicable  to  all  other  branches  of  the  army,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  fact  of  the  late  Sir  A.  Didcson,  during  the  Peninsukr  war,  althoogli 
only  a  captain  in  the  king's  service,  being  placed  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington as  the  commander  of  the  whole  artillery.  This  his  Grace  effected 
by  giving  this  distinguished  officer  the  rank  of  lieut.-colonel  in  the  Per* 
tuguese  artiUeiy,  and  brigading  that  with  our  own,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  about  8000  men  and  6000  horses  and  mules,  and  equal  at  thai 
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time  to  the  ordinary  command  of  a  lieut-general  of  the  Hoe.  Now,  had 
anything  occorred  to  separate  this  brigade,  Captun  Dickson  must  have 
reverted  to  his  proper  rank — namely,  a  captain  in  his  Majesty's  Royal 
Ardllery,  and  his  country  have  been  deprived  of  his  able  services.  The 
committee,  therefore,  proposes  that  her  Majesty  may  in  future  exenuse  her 
undoubted  power  of  selecting  officers  of  all  ranks  in  the  Ordnance  corps 
for  service,  and  should  give  them  for  that  purpose  such  rank  and  promo* 
tion  as  their  merits  and  the  duties  entrusted  to  them  may  appear  to  entitle 
them  to^  wiiliont  regfaid  to  their  seniority  in  the  corps.  It  is  an  nn* 
doubted  fact,  that  *4n  every  other  profession  and  walk  in  life,  experience 
proves  that  men,  and  especially  young  men,  cannot  be  induced  to  submit 
to  that  persevering  labour  which  is  the  only  road  to  excellence,  unless  by 
some  powerful  motive.  In  almost  every  other  employment  the  great 
stimtdus  to  exertion  is  the  hope  held  out  to  men  of  obtaining  by  it 
advancement  in  the  career  which  they  have  diosen ;  and  it  seems  irra- 
tional to  suppose  that,  under  a  strict  rule  of  promotion  by  seniority,  young 
men  entering  into  the  Artilleiy  and  Engineers  at  the  time  of  life  when 
the  desire  of  amusement  is  the  strongest,  will  invariably  take  the  same 
pains  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  duties  to  which  Uiey  are  to  be  called, 
or  should,  for  the  sake  of  doing  so,  be  as  ready  to  forego  the  usual  plea* 
sures  of  their  age,  as  if  they  knew  that  earlier  promotion  should  be  the 
reward  of  their  distinguishing  themselves  by  their  professional  knowledge 
andmerif 

Thus  have  we  quoted  at  considerable  length  a  piece  of  as  sound,  whole- 
some,  moralising,  and  good  common  sense  as  we  might  seek  for  in  vain 
in  the  many  works  of  high  pretensions  that  are  now  strewn  around  out 
libraiy  table,  and  such  as  must  strike  deep  into  the  hearts  of  every  youth, 
be  his  profesrion  what  it  may.  We  print  it  in  our  pages  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  live  longer,  and  be  the  means  of  doing  the  good,  and  canying 
the  conviction  with  it  that  it  must,  and  which  it  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  do  if  buried  amongst  the  stores  of  the  musty  records  of  the 
Blue  Books.  Well  would  it  be  were  those  words  printed  in  letters  of 
gold  and  hung  glased  and  framed  in  the  military  institutions  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Let  us  now  conclude  this  short  review  in  the  words  of  the  committee 
themselves^  who,  laying  the  report  before  their  Queen  and  Sovereign,  ex- 
press a  hope  *'that  the  army  and  the  conntr}*  may  derive  a  lasting 
benefit  from  the  changes  which  they  recommend,  believing  that  the  ulti- 
mate tendency  of  these  changes  mil  be  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  in- 
effective portion  of  the  army,  and  consequently  in  future  years  reduce  the 
cost  of  its  maintenance,  whilst  the  accelerated  promotion  of  o'F.cers,  whose 
services  and  capacity  entitle  them  to  such  advancement,  will,  they  trust, 
ensure  the  presence  in  all  ranks  of  men  to  whose  unimpaired  energy  and 
vigour  may  be  entrusted  the  safety  of  the  country  and  the  honour  of  her 
Majesty's  i 
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that  this  future  b  a  return  to  that  baitMrisin  from  whidi  the  great  niaaa 
of  the  naUon  haf  nerer  yet  thoroughly  eroerml ;  thai  the  history  of 
Russia  is  like  Penelope's  web,  for  one  period  only  destroys  what  another 
created  with  sorrow  aad  tears.  From  tois  staod^int,  some  twenty  yean 
ago  a  most  distinguished  Russian,  Tchaadae£F,  invoked  his  corse  i:^Km 
the  country  and  the  people,  its  past  and  future— in  words  which  piensed 
the  heart,  ttom  fhmr  appearing  so  impartial  and  unianpassioned*  Aa  his 
hook  eoold  not  in  any  way  be  twisted  into  an  attack  «n  the  taai;  it  waa 
inpossihle  to  poaaih  the  a«thor ;  so  the  autboTBt  oonlented  himsatf  widi 
eAcially  prononndbg  the  writer  a  fod.  This  is  the  mildeet  &ta  thai 
threatens  the  speaker  of  tni4h  in  Russia.  Still,  buA  iastaaees  «f 
Russian  self-vecognitaon  are  veij  isohited.  The  Russian  is  in  the  h^hit 
degree  vain  and  boastful,  and,  m  addition  to  a  love  of  truth,  he  waala 
that  insight  into  his  own  true  character,  die  honndaries  and  limits  of  kis 
natkmality  and  the  accidental  causes  of  his  artificial  greatneas,  £«! 
ought  we  to  feel  surprised  at  this,  when  we  find  Gexnan  philosojihasi 
prophesying  tiie  dominion  of  Europe  to  be  efeatually  in  the  hands  of 
'soon  a  nation? 

Through  our  analysis,  which  is  based  on  the  history  of  Russia,  and  the 
pereeption  of  the  developnient  of  aU  nationalities,  tfakve  can  be  no  doufat 
that  Rnssian  nationality,  which  owes  all  its  eknaants  of  vitalitj  to  ioreigQ 
elements,  which  she  assumed  only  superficially  and  inqMsleeftly,  caaMS* 
be  regarded  as  one  €tal  holds  out  any  hopes  oi  eaduraaoe  and  proe> 
parity. 

Any  person  that  does  not  regard  the  matter  in  the  same  Ught  as  osr- 
aalves,  must  allow  that  a  nation,  in  order  to  en^y  internal  stsength  and 
ritality,  must  hare  first  displayed  dieBe  qoaliiaee  in  a  straggle  with  other 
nations,  which  will  have  ser?ed  to  strengthen  them.  Thus,  for  ***fltT>niri 
iAnB  French  dev^ped  the  power  of  thmr  natkmality  in  their  HUw]^ 
with  England.  But  has  Russia  anything  rimilar  to  point  to,  wbieh 
would  ju^ify  the  assertion  that  her  nationuity  is  a  strong  and  poweifiil 

In  the  presenoe  ef  history,  we  must  negative  this  qnaatiw.  The 
Tartar  yolre  fiall  off  ifarougfa  the  internal  disaolution  ef  the  empire,  and 
not  through  the  bravery  and  stKngih  of  the  Ruarian  nation.*  Baaria 
never  befwe  dared  a  really  great  war  against  an  organiaed  power,  eanpl 
when  attacked,  and  Charies  XII.  and  Ni^K^leoa  were  conquered — ^not  hj 
ihe  Russian  bravery,  but  by  the  elements  and  the  savageness  of  ttie 
country.  The  latter  is  the  streagtli  of  Russia.  She  represents  a  stid»* 
bom  unity.  From  this  stand-point  she  has  ever  promoted  the  £»• 
temal  dissolution  of  harbaroua  or  semi*harbarons  nations,  and  swallowed 
them  in  turn.  From  tins  stand-point  she  ever  strives  to  promote  anardiy, 
in  order  to  acquire  a  right  of  interference  and  the  dictatorship.  In  gmatetf 
European  ooimicts  Russia  has  always  gladly  taken  a  part,  in  order  after- 
wards to  lay  daim  to  ihe  greater  portion  of  the  renown,  but  she  haa 
never  before  been  actually  opposed  to  any  organised  Western  power. 

When  the  Rusrians  have  feuglit  the  smaUest  portion  of  the  battles  m 
which  ihe  greater  Western  nations  strengihened  tnemselves,  ihsQ  we  shall 
be  justified,  and  not  till  then,  in  calling  their  nationality  a  poweifid  oneu 

•  In  the  well-known  batUe  which  freed  Russia  from  paying  tribute  to  the 
Ttetars,  both  aimles  dliplajid  thsir  bwfeiy  17  nmnliv  swqr  fron  each  other. 
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K  BRUSSELS  BULL-FIGHT. 
A  yxcnagrTB  fhok  ▲  post's  postfolto. 

By  T.  Westwood. 

The  Brussels  1nili->fight8,  though,  of  neoMsity,  iailiiKfl  in  the  main, 
were  not  wholly  to.  It  was  MmMuuog,  for  kntaaoe,  to  aoe  tbote  little 
noantain  bulb,  tawnj,  koid,  fmall  thonder-doiidft  ineacnate^  that  nitkedl 
boao<Uag  into  Ae  aiena»  widi  apnarently  but  one  otjaet  in  viewy  that  of 
attacking  something  or  somebody,  no  maiMer  whom  or  what.  At  the 
Mpiesentaidon,  howmr,  at  which  I  was  psesent,  the  first  two  lraUs»  afker 
dkqplaying  mndi  Tivacity  and  petDlattoe»  and  cha«Qg  the  Bandarillos  from 
flsde  to  side  of  the  endosare,  lapsed  into  oompamtiTe  muetness;  fant  not 
so  the  thiid,  a  compact,  sturdy  creature,  who  made  a  dead  set  at  one  of 
the  monnted  Picadors,  and  Ineaking  dvongh  his  gowd,  knocked  man 
aiB^  hetse  pell-mell  over,  and  leaping  across  their  bodies,  floenred  away» 
with  one  brown  button  on  his  horn,  and  the  other  red.  The  man  was 
extricated  from  mder  the  boras,  mihurt  (it  seems  ihey  pad,  frith  a  view 
to  these  contingencies),  but  the  horse  was  gored,  in  spite  of  the  bnttoot 
and  limped  out  of  the  arena  in  sorry  case.  This  was  the  geand  calas- 
trephe  of  the  day,  as  regards  the  excitement;  but  the  orownine  fieatuie 
bom  of  the  amusement  and  tiMjiatea,  was  the  Belgian  bull,*  wm>|  when 
the  doors  of  his  den  were  ihrown  open,  refased  not  only  to  show  fight, 
but  even  to  show  himsel£  Pefsuanon  was  lost  on  him-— ^Idng  was  in- 
efieetnal— -eiTery  form  of  argument  was  employed  in  vma.  There  he 
stood,  dimly  visible  through  die  doorway,  but  as  motimdess  as  a  statue 
watting  fiv  its  pedestal.  All  sorts  of  scarlet  and  criaaon  doaka  wore 
flaunt^  in  his  eyes,  but  he  woidd  n<me  of  them;  ait  last,  some  more 
piquant  inoentire  Mng  applied  (I  imagine)  in  die  rear,  he  reluctantly 
yielded,  and  stalked  into  the  arena,  hanging  down  his  head,  and  looking 
astonished  and  confounded  at  die  shouts  that  greeted  him.  But  fightinjj^ 
was  clearly  no  vocation  of  his.  '*  The  ^  tossing^  aeoideBt  was  not  his 
trade/*    He  was  a  bull  for  peace-congresses  to  patronise  and  adorn  with 


medals— 4  pattern  bull — a  bull  to  be  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  savage 
- *        imei" 


floeks  on  windy  sierras.  ^'  What  business  had  he  then,  at.  such  a  time  i 
I  have  some  notion  myself,  however,  that  the  aecsvt  was  in  his  horns.  A 
Spanish  bull's  horns  are  lasge  and  strong,  with  a  bold  upward  curve  ;  but 
dusBelffian  bulTs  were  fashioned  otherwise,  were  not  niore  than  six  inches 
in  length,  and  curved  earthward.  What  eamld  a  bull  do  with  snob  paoifie 
horns,  sudi  weapons  of  no  oSence  ?  Why  nothing,  of  course,  but  be  as 
mild  as  new  milk^-a  verr  oow  ibr  meekness ;  and  so  he  was.  They 
heaped  every  variety  of  ignominy  o^n  him-^Belgian  abuse  bdFeted 
Um,  Spanish  Billingsgate  pursued  him,  wUps  lashed  his  hide,  sticks 
belaboimd  his  head,  but  nothing  stirred  his  tempsr.  He  was  a  bnli  of 
principle,  and  stuck  to  his  text;  and  after  Pacing  sedately  round  the 
circus,  on  the  look-out,  I  &ncy,  for  graes^  he  surored  two  Banderillos 
(▼ery  fat  men)  to  ride  on  his  back,  a  third  to  hang  round  hb  neck,  and 
a  fourth  to  pull  hard  at  his  tail,  and  so  escorted,  amid  the  universal  jeer- 

*  In  each  representatioa  a  bull  of  Belgian  rsce  was  to  do  battle. 
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that  this  fnture  is  a  return  to  ihat  baitMrism  frcm  wfaidL  the  great  mass 
of  the  nation  has  neyer  yet  thoroughly  emerml ;  that  the  history  of 
Russia  is  like  Penelope's  web,  for  one  period  only  destroys  what  another 
created  with  sorrow  aad  tears.  From  this  staodfhointy  some  twenty  yeais 
ago  a  most  distinguished  Russian,  TchaadaefF,  invoked  his  cucse  upon 
the  country  and  the  people,  its  past  and  future--in  words  which  piensed 
the  heart,  horn  dieir  appeaxtng  so  impartial  and  wnimpsssioned*  As  hia 
hook  eoold  not  tn  any  way  be  twisted  into  an  attack  «n  the  tais;  it  was 
inpossiUe  to  poaish  toe  author;  so  the  autborat  oontented  himsotf  with 
eAcially  pronouncing  the  writer  a  fool.  This  is  the  mildest  fiy»  thsl 
threatens  the  speaker  of  trudi  in  Busaia.  Still,  sudi  instanoes  of 
Bnssian  self-recognition  are  ver^  isolated.  The  Russian  is  in  the  highest 
degree  vain  and  boastful,  and,  m  addition  to  a  love  of  truth,  ho  wants 
that  insight  into  his  own  true  diaraoter,  the  boundaries  and  limita  of  Us 
nationality  and  the  accidental  causes  of  his  artificiihl  greatness,  JBot 
ought  we  to  feel  surprised  at  this,  when  we  find  Gexaoan  philoaoyhssi 
prophesying  ilie  dominion  of  Europe  to  be  eveatually  in  the  hands  of 
snoh  a  nation? 

Through  our  analysis,  which  is  based  on  the  history  of  Russia,  and  tbs 
pereeption  of  the  development  of  aU  nationalities,  tfam  can  be  no  dooU 
that  Knssian  nationality,  which  owes  all  its  ekmants  of  vitality  to  fcreign 
elements,  which  she  assumed  only  supesficially  and  inqMsCaefely,  cauMt 
be  regarded  as  one  tfiat  holds  out  any  hopes  oi  eaduraaoe  and  pros* 
penty. 

Any  person  that  does  not  regard  the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  oar* 
selves,  must  allow  that  a  nation,  in  order  to  en|oy  internal  staangth  and 
vitality,  must  have  first  displayed  diese  <|naltiaes  in  a  stmgjg^  wilh  othsr 
nations,  which  will  have  ser?ed  to  strengtheo  them.  Thus,  for  'natsnn 
^  French  developed  the  power  of  thenr  natikmality  in  their  ste^qsgls 
with  EaglaiaL  But  has  Rnsna  anything  similar  to  point  to,  wlwi 
would  ju^ify  the  assertion  that  her  nationality  is  a  strong  and  poweiAJ 

In  the  presence  ef  history,  we  must  negative  this  qnestiw.  The 
Tartar  yolre  fisll  off  through  the  intsmal  disaohitMo  ef  the  empire,  and 
not  through  tiie  bravery  and  stKngth  of  the  Russian  nation.*  Rossis 
noser  befwe  dared  a  really  great  war  agauist  an  organised  power,  eiospt 
when  attacked,  and  Charies  XII.  and  Ni^K^leon  were  conquered — ^not  by 
the  Russian  bravery,  but  by  the  elements  and  the  savageness  of  the 
country.  The  latter  is  the  strength  of  Russia.  She  represents  a  stub- 
bom  unity.  From  tUs  stand-point  she  has  ever  promoted  the  in- 
ternal dissolution  of  bariMueous  or  semi«barbarous  nations,  and  swaUowed 
them  in  turn.  From  this  stand-point  she  ever  strives  to  promote  aimrdiyi 
in  order  to  acquire  a  right  of  interference  and  the  dictatorship.  In  gasatss 
European  conflicts  Russia  has  always  gladly  taken  a  part»  in  order  after- 
wards to  lay  daim  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  renown,  but  she  hss 
never  before  been  actually  opnoaed  to  any  organised  Western  power. 

When  the  Russians  have  mught  the  smattest  portion  of  the  battles  in 
which  the  greater  Western  nations  strengtiiened  themselves,  then  we  shall 
be  justified,  and  not  till  then,  in  calling  their  nationality  a  powerful  one. 

*  In  the  well-known  battle  which  freed  Russia  fh>m  paying  tiibate  to  the 
Ttetsis,  both  simles  displsjid  theb  bwfeiy  17  xunnhv  awqr  from  each  other. 
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A  BRUSSELS  BULL-FIGHT. 

A  yXCmBTTB  ITBOK  ▲  POST'0  POBTPOLIO. 

By  T.  Westwood. 

The  Brussels  buli-fights,  though,  of  m&oomaty^  failimfl  in  the  maui, 
were  not  wholly  to.  It  was  tomethizig,  for  inBtanoe,  to  aoe  ibote  little 
flMmntBin  bulb,  tMroj,  hiiid,  naaU  thmider-oloiids  ineacnate,  that  nnhed 
booocUiig  into  the  aiena»  widi  apuurently  but  one  otgeet  in  Ttew,  that  of 
ftttaddng  somelhing  or  aomebodj,  no  maiMer  whom  or  what.  At  the 
fapwLamta4aop,  howiaver,  at  whioh  I  waa  pseMot,  the  first  taro  lraUs»  afker 
di^layinr  nradi  Tivaeity  and  petolanoe,  andohaabg  the  BandariUos  fimn 
ade  to  aide  of  the  endosore, lapsed  into  oomparatiTe  anielnesa;  but  not 
so  the  third,  a  compact,  sturdy  creature,  who  made  a  dead  aet  at  one  of 
the  mounted  Picadorsy  and  Inealdng  dvongh  his  guaid,  kaoeked  man 
•B^  hetae  pell-mell  oirer,  and  leaping  across  their  bodies,  aoenred  away* 
with  one  brown  button  on  his  horn,  and  the  other  red.  The  man  was 
extricafced  from  under  the  horse,  unhurt  (it  seems  they  pad,  ^nth  a  yiew 
to  these  contingencies),  but  the  horse  was  gored,  in  spite  of  the  buttoot 
and  limped  out  of  the  arena  in  sorry  case.  This  was  the  gaand  catas- 
trophe of  the  day,  as  regards  ihe  excitement;  but  the  crowning  fieatuie 
boAof  the  amusement  and  the^ofco,  was  the  Belgian  bull,*  wmi|  when 
the  doom  of  Us  den  were  ihrown  open,  refused  not  only  to  show  fights 
but  even  to  show  faimsel£  Pefsuasbn  was  lost  on  him— poking  was  in- 
efiectual-— erery  form  of  argument  was  employed  in  vmn.  There  he 
stood,  dimly  visible  through  die  doorway,  but  as  modooless  as  a  statue 
watdng  for  its  pedestal  All  sorts  of  scarlet  and  crimeon  doaka  w«e 
flaunt^  in  lus  eyes,  but  he  woidd  none  of  them;  at  last,  some  more 
piquant  inoenttre  odng  applied  (I  imagine)  in  die  rear,  he  reluctantly 
yielded,  and  stalked  into  the  arena,  hanging  down  his  head,  and  looking 
astomshed  and  confounded  at  die  shouts  that  greeted  him.  But  fightii^ 
was  clearly  no  vocation  of  his.  '<  The  '  tossing^  aooident  was  not  hu 
trade."    He  was  a  bull  for  peace-congresses  to  paAromse  and  adorn  with 
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flocks  on  windy  sierras.  ^'  What  buainess  had  he  thera»  at. such  a  timei 
I  have  some  notion  myself,  however,  that  the  aacsvt  was  in  his  horns.  A 
Spanish  bull's  horns  are  laige  and  stsong,  with  a  bold  upward  curve ;  but 
thisBelffian  bnlTs  were  fadnoned  otherwise,  were  not  more  than  six  inches 
in  length,  and  curved  eardiward.  Whatetm/cf  a  bull  do  with  sueh  pacific 
horns,  sudi  weapons  of  no  olFence  ?  Why  nodiing,  of  course,  but  be  as 
mild  as  new  milk^-a  verv  oow  ibr  meekness ;  and  so  he  was.  They 
heaped  every  variety  of  ignominy  upon  him— ^Belgian  abuse  buifeted 
Um,  Spanish  BilKngsgato  pursued  him,  whips  lashed!  his  hide,  sticks 
belaboimd  his  head,  but  nothing  stirred  his  temper.  He  was  a  bull  of 
principle,  and  stock  to  his  text ;  and  after  pacing  sedately  round  the 
circus,  on  the  look-out,  I  &ncy,  kftgraes^  he  surored  two  Banderillos 
(very  fat  men)  to  ride  on  his  Mck,  a  third  to  hang  round  his  neck,  and 
a  fourth  to  pull  hard  at  his  tail,  and  so  eicorted,  amid  the  univerBal  jeer- 

*  In  each  representation  a  bull  of  Belgian  race  was  to  do  battle. 
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that  this  future  is  a  return  to  that  barbaritm  from  which  the  great  maw 
of  the  nation  hat  never  yet  thoroughly  emerged ;  that  the  history  o€ 
Russia  is  like  Penelope's  web,  for  one  period  only  destroys  what  another 
created  with  sorrow  aad  tears.  From  this  6taiid*|^int»  some  twenty  yean 
ago  a  most  distinguished  Russian,  Tchaadaeff,  invoked  his  coEse  upon 
the  eoontry  and  the  people,  its  past  and  future— in  words  which  pieroed 
the  heart,  from  their  appearing  so  impartial  aad  immpasMoned.  As  his 
hook  eould  not  in  any  way  Ira  twisted  into  an  attack  «n  the  tsai^  it  mm 
impofiiUe  to  poaiih  the  author;  so  the  Mitborat  ooslented  himself  mA 
officially  |»ononneing  the  writer  a  fwA.  This  is  the  mildest  bdlm  thai 
tfvealens  the  speaker  of  truth  in  Bossa.  Still,  Booh  instanoss  of 
Russian  self»vecogmtion  are  very  isohited.  The  Russian  is  in  the  highest 
degree  rain  and  boastful,  and,  m  addition  to  a  love  of  truth,  he  wauls 
that  insight  into  his  own  true  character,  the  bomidaries  and  limits  of  hb 
nationality  and  the  acddental  causes  of  his  artificial  greatoesB.  Bat 
o«^t  we  to  feel  sniprised  at  this,  when  we  find  German  philosopheas 
prophesying  tiie  dominion  of  Europe  to  be  ereatually  in  toe  heads  of 
suoh  a  nation? 

Through  our  analysis,  which  is  based  on  the  history  of  Bnflsil^  and  the 
peroeption  of  the  development  of  all  nationalities,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Russian  nationality,  which  owes  all  its  elements  of  vitality  to  Ibrsign 
elements,  which  she  assumed  only  supeificially  and  in^erfeetiy,  caemot 
he  rsgarded  as  one  that  holds  out  any  hopes  of  eaduraaoe  aiid  pros- 
perity. 

Any  person  that  does  not  regard  the  matter  in  the  same  light  ae  o«r* 
selves,  must  allow  that  a  nation,  in  order  to  enjoy  internal  strength  and 
vitality,  must  have  first  displayed  these  qualities  in  a  straggle  witti  other 
nations,  whidi  wiU  have  served  to  strengthen  tiiem.  Thus,  for  instapos^ 
the  French  devdoped  the  power  of  ihmr  natkmality  in  their  stewgb 
with  Eaglaad*  But  has  Russia  anything  similar  to  point  to,  wmeh 
wovdd  justify  the  assertion  that  her  nationality  is  a  strong  and  poweiAil 
one? 

In  the  presenoe  of  history,  we  must  negative  this  qnestioii.  The 
Tartar  yoke  fell  off  ihrough  the  internal  disMhitien  of  the  empire,  aad 
not  through  the  bravery  aad  stsength  of  the  Russian  nation,*  Bastia 
never  befwe  dared  a  really  great  war  agabst  an  organised  power,  eioep^ 
when  attadced,  and  Charles  XII.  and  Napoleon  were  oonquered-^aot  bj 
the  Russian  bravery^  but  by  the  ekments  asid  ike  savaganess  of  tlm 
country.  The  latter  is  the  strength  of  Russia.  She  represents  a  fitid>-> 
bom  unity.  From  tins  standpoint  she  has  ever  promoted  the  ia- 
temal  dissolution  of  barbarous  or  semi«barbarons  natioDS,  and  awaUowad 
them  in  turn.  From  this  stand«poist  she  ever  strives  to  promote  aoardiy, 
in  order  to  acquire  a  right  of  interHsrenoe  and  the  dictatorship.  In  gaeatea 
Eun^an  conflicts  Rosna  has  always  gledly  taken  a  part^  m  order  after* 
wards  to  lay  daim  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  renown,  but  she  haa 
never  before  been  actually  opposed  to  any  organised  Western  power. 

When  the  Russians  have  fought  ihe  smaUest  portion  of  tiw  batties  in 
which  tiie  greater  Western  nations  strengtiieiied  Uiemselves,  then  we  dbali 
be  justified,  and  not  till  tiien,  in  calling  their  nationality  a  powerful  one. 

*  III  the  well-known  battle  which  freed  Bossis  fh>m  paying  tribute  to  the 
Tsftsr%  both  snnies  dSiplsyed  their  braveiy  If  nunii«  aw^r  ^nm  eadi  other. 


L?aci^  andpetnlaaeey  andehaibg  theBandariUos  firom 

eneloaiire,  1li|iMd  into  oomparatiTe  anieteets;  but  not 

npact,  sturdy  creature,  who  made  a  dead  aet  at  one  of 


(     487     ) 
A  BRUSSELS  BULL-FIGHT. 

▲  VIQKBTTB  FBOM  A  FOBT'a  POKTrOLIO. 

Bt  T.  Wkstwood. 

The  Bmsfleb  bull-fights,  though,  of  neoeasttyy  £uliiKf  in  the  main, 
WBte  not  wholly  so.  It  was  aon^hing,  for  watanoe,  to  see  those  Httle 
HHnmtam  buHb,  tawny,  koid,  saaaU  thnnder-olouds  inoarnate,  that  mshad 
bottod&Bg  into  the  arena,  with  apparently  but  one  ofajeet  in  Tiew,  that  of 
attaidang  something  or  somebody,  no  matter  whom  or  what.  At  the 
Mpsesentaition,  howevM*,  at  whioh  I  was  pfosent,  the  first  two  bulb,  after 
displayinr  muoh  TiTaci^  •-«•...- 

side  to  side  of  the  endoi 
so  the  third,  a  compact,  sturdy 

the  mounted  Picadors,  and  breaking  dirongh  his  guard,  knodied  man 
and  herse  pell-mell  over,  aud  leafung  aeross  their  bodies,  seemed  away, 
with  one  brown  button  on  his  horn,  and  the  other  red.  The  man  was 
extrioated  from  under  Ihe  horse,  unhurt  (it  seems  they  pad,  with  a  new 
to  these  contmgencies),  but  the  horse  was  gored,  in  spite  of  the  button* 
and  limped  out  of  the  arena  in  sorry  case.  This  waa  the  grand  eatas- 
tvophe  m  the  day,  as  regards  the  excitement;  but  the  erowning  fieatare 
bodiof  the  amuaement  and  the^/ioseo,  was  the  Belgian  buU,*  who,  when 
the  doors  of  his  den  were  thrown  open,  refused  not  only  to  show  fights 
bat  even  to  diow  himsel£  Perauaaion  was  lost  on  him— •poldng  waa  in- 
efiectual— ereiy  form  of  aigwnent  was  employed  in  vmn.  There  ha 
atood,  dimly  visible  through  die  doorway,  but  as  motimdess  aa  a  statue 
watting  for  its  pedestal  All  sorts  of  scarlet  and  criaaon  doaka  were 
flaunt^  in  his  eyes,  but  he  would  none  of  them ;  nt  last,  aeme  mora 
piquant  inoentiYe  heong  applied  (I  imagine)  in  the  rear,  he  reluctantly 
yielded,  and  stalked  into  the  arena,  hanging  down  his  head,  and  looking 
aatonished  and  confounded  at  the  shouts  that  greeted  him.  But  fightinp; 
was  clearly  no  vocation  of  his.  ^<  The  '  tossing^  accident  was  not  hu 
trade."  He  was  a  bull  for  peaoe-^xmgresses  to  patromse  and  adorn  with 
medals— a  pattern  bull — a  null  to  be  sent  on  a  misaion  to  the  savage 
floeks  on  wia^  sierras.  *'  What  buainass  had  he  there,  at  such  a  time  ?" 
I  have  some  notion  myself,  however,  that  the  aecret  waa  in  his  horns.  A 
Spanish  bull's  horns  are  lasee  and  sttong,  with  a  bold  upward  curve  ;  but 
ttts  Belffian  bulTs  were  fashioned  otherwise,  were  not  more  than  nx  inches 
in  length,  and  curved  eardiward*  What  eo»M  a  bull  do  with  such  paeifie 
horns,  sudi  weapons  of  no  oSence  ?  Why  nodiing,  of  oourse,  but  be  aa 
mild  as  new  iniik*-4i  very  oow  for  meeloiess  ;  and  so  he  waa.  They 
heaped  every  variety  of  ignominy  upon  him-*^Balgian  abuse  buffeted 
Urn,  Spanish  Billii^sgate  pursued  bun,  whips  laned  his  hide,  stieks 
beUboured  his  head,  but  nothing  stirred  his  temper.  He  waa  a  bull  of 
principle,  and  stuck  to  his  text ;  and  after  pacing  sedately  round  the 
cucus,  on  the  look-out,  I  fancy,  for  fffttes^  he  surored  two  Banderillos 
(very  fi&t  men)  to  ride  on  his  liack,  a  third  to  hang  round  his  neck,  and 
a  fourth  to  pull  hard  at  his  tail,  and  so  escorted,  amid  the  universal  jeer- 

*  In  each  representation  a  bull  of  Belgian  race  was  to  do  battle. 
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